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manner,  by  going  to  bed  with  his  child.  Dear  Sir, 
be  speedy  in  your  thoughts  on  this  subject,  that,  if 
possible,  they  may  appear  before  the  disbanding  of 
the  army.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Tim  Watchwell.' 

Themistoclcs,  the  great  Athenian  general,  being 
asked  whether  he  would  rather  choose  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  an  indigent  roan  of  merit,  or  to  a  worth- 
less man  of  an  estate,  replied,  that  he  should  prefer 
a  man  without  an  estate  to  an  estate  without  a  man. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  our  modern  fortune-hunters  are 
those  who  turn  their  heads  that  way,  because  they 
are  good  for  nothing  else.  If  a  young  fellow  finds 
he  can  make  nothing  of  Coke  and  Littleton,  he  pro- 
vides himself  with  a  ladder  of  ropes,  and  by  that 
weans  very  often  enters  upon  the  premises. 

The  same  art  of  scaling  has  been  likewise  prac- 
tised with  good  success  by  many  military  engineers. 
Stratagems  of  this  nature  make  parts  and  industry 
superfluous,  and  cut  short  the  way  to  riches. 

Nor  is  vanity  a  less  motive  than  idleness  to  this 
kind  of  mercenary  pursuit.  A  fop,  who  admires  his 
person  in  a  glass,  soon  enters  into  a  resolution  of 
making  his  fortune  by  it,  not  questioning  but  every 
woman  that  falls  in  his  way  will  do  him  as  much 
justice  as  he  does  himself.  When  an  heiress  sees  a 
man  throwing  particular  graces  into  his  ogle,  or 
talking  loud  within  her  bearing,  she  ought  to  look 
to  herself;  but  if  withal  she  observes  a  pair  of  red 
heels,  a  patch,  or  any  other  particularity  in  his  dress, 
she  caiinot  take  too  much  care  of  her  person.  These 
are  baits  not  to  be  trilled  with,  charms  that  have 
done  a  world  of  execution,  and  made  their  way  into 
hearts  which  have  been  thought  impregnable.  The 
force  of  a  man  with  these  qualifications  is  so  well 
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known,  that  I  am  credibly  informed  there  are  seve- 
ral female  undertakers  about  the  'Change,  who, 
upon  the  arrival  of  a  likely  man  out  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  kingdom  will  furnish  him  with  a  proper 
dress  from  head  to  foot,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  double 
price  on  the  day  of  marriage. 

We  must,  however,  distiuguish  between  fortune- 
hunters  and  fortune-stealers.  The  first  are  those 
assiduous  gentlemen  who  employ  their  whole  lives 
in  the  chase,  without  ever  coming  to  the  quarry. 
Suffenus  has  combed  and  powdered  at  the  ladies 
for  thirty  years  together ;  and  taken  his  stand  in  a 
side-box,  until  he  has  grown  wrinkled  under  their 
eyes.  He  is  now  laying  the  same  snares  for  the 
present  generation  of  beauties,  which  he  practised 
on  their  mothers.  Cottilus,  after  having  made  his 
applications  to  more  than  you  meet  with  in  Mr. 
Cowley's  ballad  of  mistresses,  was  at  last  smitten 
with  a  city  lady  of  20,000*.  sterling  ;  but  died  of  old 
age  before  he  could  bring  matters  to  bear.  Nor 
must  I  here  omit  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Honeycomb, 
who  has  often  told  us  in  the  club,  that  for  twenty 
years  successively,  upon  the  death  of  a  childless 
rich  man,  he  immediately  drew  on  his  boots,  called 
for  his  horse,  and  made  up  to  the  widow.  When  he 
is  rallied  upon  his  ill  success,  Will,  with  his  usual 
gaiety,  tells  us,  that  he  always  found  her  pre-en- 
gaged. 

Widows  are  indeed  the  great  game  of  your  fortune- 
hunters.  There  is  scarce  a  young  fellow  in  the 
town  of  six  foot  high  that  has  not  passed  in  review 
before  one  or  other  of  these  wealthy  relicts.  Hudi- 
bras's  Cupid,  who 

■  ■ took  hia  stand 

Upon  a  widow's"  jointure  land,' 
*  The  name  of  Hie  widow  hoic  alluded  in  w»  T„m.nn.     Spp 
Gtey'i  edit,  uf  Iltidibris,  >ul-  L  [> 
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is  daily  employed  in  throwing  darts,  and. kindling 
flames.  But  as  for  widows,  they  are  such  a  subtle 
generation  of  people,  that  they  may  be  left  to  their 
own  conduct ;  or  if  they  make  a  false  step  in  it, 
they  are  answerable  for  it  to  nobody  but  themselves. 
The  young  innocent  creatures  who  have  no  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  the  world,  are  those  whose 
safety  I  would  principally  consult  in  this  specula- 
tion. The  stealing  of  such  a  one  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  as  punishable  as  a  rape.  Where  there 
is  no  judgment  there  is  no  choice ;  and  why  the  in- 
veigling a  woman  before  she  is  come  to  years  of 
discretion  should  not  be  as  criminal  as  the  seducing 
of  her  before  she  is  ten  years  old,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend. — L. 
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Quod  huic  officium,  qua  laus,  quod  decus  erit  tanti,  quod  adi- 
pisci  cam  dolore  corporis  velit,  qui  dolorem  suraraum  malum 
sibi  persuaserit?  Quam  pond  quis  ignominiam,  quara  turpitu- 
draem  non  pertulerit,  ut  effugiat  dolorem,  si  id  summum  malum 
esse  decrement? — Tull. 

What  duty,  what  praise,  or  what  honour  will  he  think  worth 
enduring  bodily  pain  for,  who  has  persuaded  himself  that  pain 
is  the  chief  evil  ?  Nay,  to  what  ignominy,  to  what  baseness, 
will  he  not  stoop,  to  avoid  pain,  if  he  has  determined  it  to  be 
the  chief  evil? 

It  is  a  very  melancholy  reflection,  that  men  are 
usually  so  weak,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  to  know  sorrow  and  pain,  to  be  in  their  right 
senses.  Prosperous  people  (for  happy  there  are 
none)  are  hurried  away  with  a  fond  sense  of  their 
present  condition,  and  thoughtless  of  the  mutability 
of  fortune.     Fortune  •'  is  a  term  which  we  must  use 
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in  such  discourses  as  these,  for  what  is  wrought  by 
the  unseen  bund  of  the  Disposer  of  all  things.  But 
methinks  the  disposition  of  a  mind  which  is  truly 
great,  is  that  which  makes  misfortunes  and  sorrows 
little  when  they  befal  ourselves,  great  and  lamenta- 
ble when  they  befal  other  men.  The  most  unpar- 
donable malefactor  in  the  world  going  to  his  death, 
and  bearing  it  with  composure,  would  win  the  pity 
of  those  who  should  behold  him ;  and  this  not  be- 
cause his  calamity  is  deplorable,  but  because  he 
seems  himself  not  to  deplore  it.  We  suffer  for  him 
who  is  lesB  sensible  of  bis  own  misery,  and  are  in- 
clined to  despise  him  who  sinks  under  the  weight  of 
his  distresses.  On  the  other  hand,  without  any  touch 
of  envy,  a  temperate  and  well-governed  mind  looks 
down  on  such  as  are  exalted  with  success,  with  a 
certain  shame  for  the  imbecility  of  human  nature, 
that  can  so  far  forget  how  liable  it  is  to  calamity,  as 
to  grow  giddy  with  only  the  suspense  of  sorrow, 
which  is  the  portion  of  all  men.  He  therefore,  who 
turns  his  face  from  the  unhappy  man,  who  will  not 
look  again  when  his  eye  is  cast  upon  modest  sorrow, 
who  shuns  affliction  like  a  contagion,  does  but  pam- 
per himself  up  for  a  sacrifice,  and  contract  in  himself 
a  greater  aptitude  to  misery  by  attempting  to  escape 
it.  A  gentleman,  where  I  happened  to  be  last  night, 
fell  into  a  discourse  which  I  thought  shewed  a  good 
discerning  in  him.  He  took  notice,  that  whenever 
men  have  looked  into  their  heart  for  the  idea  of  true 
excellence  in  human  nature,  they  have  found  it  to 
consist  in  suffering  after  a  right  manner,  and  with  a 
good  grace.  Heroes  are  always  drawn  bearing  sor- 
rows, struggling  with  adversities,  undergoing  all 
kinds  of  hardships,  and  having,  in  the  service  of 
mankind,  a  kind  of  appetite  to  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers. The  gentleman  went  on  to  observe,  that  it  is 
from  this  secret  sense  of  the  high  merit  which  there 
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is  in  patience  under  calamities,  that  the  writers  of 
romances,  when  they  attempt  to  famish  oat  charac- 
ters of  the  highest  excellence,  ransack  nature  for 
things  terrible ;  they  raise  a  new  creation  of  mon-  1 
tiers,  dragons,  and  giants ;  where  the  danger  ends,   ; 
the  hero  ceases :  when  he  has  won  an  empire,  or   ' 
gained  his  mistress,  the  rest  of  his  story  is  not  worth 
relating.    My  friend  carried  his  discourse  so  far  as 
to  say,  that  it  was  for  higher  beings  than  men  to  join 
happiness  and  greatness  in  the  same  idea ;  but  that 
in  our  condition  we  have  no  conception  of  superla- 
tive excellence,  or  heroism,  but  as  it  is  surrounded 
with  a  shade  of  distress. 

It  is  certainly  the  proper  education  we  should 
give  ourselves,  to  be  prepared  for  the  ill  events  and 
accidents  we  are  to  meet  with  in  a  life  sentenced  to 
be  a  scene  of  sorrow :  but  instead  of  this  expecta- 
tion, we  soften  ourselves  with  prospects  of  constant 
delight,  and  destroy  in  our  minds  the  seeds  of  forti- 
tude and  virtue,  which  should  support  us  in  hours  of 
anguish.  The  constant  pursuit  of  pleasure  has  in  it 
something  insolent  and  improper  for  our  being. 
There  is  a  pretty  sober  liveliness  in  the  ode  of  Ho- 
race  to  Delius,  where  he  tells  him,  loud  mirth,  or 
immoderate  sorrow,  inequality  of  behaviour  either  in 
adversity  or  prosperity,  are  alike  ungraceful  in  man 
that  is  born  to  die.  Moderation  in  both  circum- 
stances is  peculiar  to  generous  minds.  Men  of  that 
sort  ever  taste  the  gratifications  of  health,  and  all 
other  advantages  of  life,  as  if  they  were  liable  to  part 
with  them,  and  when  bereft  of  them,  resign  them 
with  a  greatness  of  mind  which  shews  they  know 
their  value  and  duration.  The  contempt  of  pleasure 
is  a  certain  preparatory  for  the  contempt  of  pain. 
Without  this  the  mind  is,  as  it  were,  taken  suddenly 
by  an  unforeseen  event ;  but  he  that  has  always, 
during  health  and  prosperity,  been  abstinent  in  his 
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satisfactions,  enjoys,  in  the  worst  of  difficulties,  tlie 
reflection,  that  liis  anguish  is  not  aggravated  with 
the  comparison  of  past  pleasures  which  upbraid  his 
present  condition,  Tully  tells  us  a  story  after  Potn- 
pey,  which  gives  us  a  good  taste  of  the  pleasant 
manner  the  men  of  wit  and  philosophy  had  in  old 
times,  of  alleviating  tin'-  distresses  of  life  by  the  force 
of  reason  and  philosophy.  Pompey,  when  he  came 
to  Rhodes,  had  a  curiosity  to  visit  the  famous  phi- 
losopher Posaidonius ;  but  finding  him  in  bis  sick 
bed,  he  bewailed  the  misfortune  that  he  should  not 
hear  a  discourse  from  him :  '  But  you  may,"  an- 
swered Possidonius  ;  and  immediately  entered  into 
the  point  of  stoical  philosophy,  which  says,  pain  is 
not  an  evil.  During  the  discourse,  upon  every 
puncture  he  felt  from  his  distemper,  he  smiled  and 
cried  out,  '  Pain,  Pain,  be  as  impertinent  and  trou- 
blesome as  you  please,  1  shall  never  own  that  thou 
art  an  evil." 

« MR.  SPECTATOR, 
1  Having  seen  in  several  of  your  papers  a  concern 
for  the  honour  of  the  clergy,  and  their  doing  every 
thing  as  becomes  their  character,  and  particularly 
performing  the  public  service  with  a  due  zeal  and 
devotion ;  I  am  the  more  encouraged  to  lay  before 
them,  by  your  means,  several  expressions  used  by 
some  of  them  in  their  prayers  before  sermon,  which 
I  am  not  well  satisfied  in.  As  their  giving  some  ti- 
tles and  epithets  to  great  men,  which  are  indeed 
due  to  them  in  their  several  ranks  and  stations,  but 
not  properly  used,  I  think,  in  our  prayers.  Is  it  not 
contradiction  to  say,  illustrious,  right  reverend,  and 
right  honourable  poor  sinners?  These  distinctions 
are  suited  only  to  our  state  here,  and  have  no  place 
in  heaven  :  we  see  they  arc  omitted  in  the  liturgy ; 
which,  I  think,  the  clergy  should  lake  for  their  pat- 
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tern  in  their  own  forms  of  devotion.*    There  is  ano- 
ther expression  which  I  would  not  mention,  but  that 
I  hare  heard  it  several  times  before  a  learned  con- 
gregation, to  bring  in  the  last  petition  of  the  prayer 
in  these  words,  "  O  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and 
I  will  speak  but  this  once ;"  as  if  there  was  no  differ- 
ence between  Abraham's  interceding  for  Sodom,  for 
which  he  had  no  warrant,  as  we  can  find,  and  our 
asking  those  things  which  we  are  required  to  pray 
for ;  they  would  therefore  have  much  more  reason 
to  fear  his  anger  if  they  did  not  make  such  petitions 
to  him.     There  is  another  pretty  fancy.     When  a 
young  man  has  a  mind  to  let  us  know  who  gave  him 
his  scarf,  he  speaks  a  parenthesis  to  the  Almighty. 
"  Bless,  as  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  pray,  the  right- 
honourable  the  countess ;"  is  not  that  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Bless  her,  for  thou  knowest  I  am  her  chap- 
lain V  Your  humble  servant, 
T.  J.  0/ 

9  In  the  original  publication  of  this  paper  in  folio,  there  was 
the  following  passage,  left  oat  when  the  papers  were  printed  in 
volumes  in  1713. 

[Another  expression  which  I  take  to  be  improper,  is  this, '  the 
whole  race  of  mankind/  when  they  pray  for  all  men.;  for  race 
signifies  lineage  or  descent ;  and  if  the  race  of  mankind  may  be 
used  for  the  present  generation  (though,  I  think,  not  very  fitly), 
the  whole  race  takes  in  all  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  I  don't  remember  to  have  met  with  that  expression,  in 
their  sense,  anywhere  bnt  in  the  old  version  of  Psalm  xiv.  which 
those  men,  I  suppose,  have  but  little  esteem  for.  And  some, 
when  they  have  prayed  for  all  schools  and  nurseries  of  good  leam- 
mg  and  true  religion,  especially  the  two  universities,  add  these 
words,  '  Grant  that  from  them,  and  all  other  places  dedicated  to 
thy  worship  and  service,  may  come  forth  such  persons,  &c.'  But 
what  do  they  mean  by  all  other  places  ?  It  seems  to  me,  that  this 
is  either  a  tautology,  as  being  the  same  with  all  schools  and  nur- 
series before  expressed,  or  else  it  runs  too  far  ;  for  there  are  se- 
veral  places  dedicated  to  the  divine  service,  which  cannot  pro- 
perly be  intended  here.] — Spectator  in  folio. 
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Exigite  at  mores  teneros  ceu  pollice  ducat, 

Ut  si  quis  cera  vultura  facit Jut.  Sat.  vii.  237, 

Bid  him  besides  his  daily  pains  employ, 

To  form  the  tender  manners  of  the  boy, 

And  work  him,  like  a  waxen  babe,  with  art, 

To  perfect  symmetry  in  ev'ry  part. — Ch.  Dryden. 

I  shall  give  the  following  letter  no  other  recom- 
mendation than  by  telling  my  readers  that  it  comes 
from  the  same  hand  with  that  of  last  Thursday. 

_  *  *  *  * 

'SIR, 

*  I  send  you,  according  to  my  promise^  some  far- 
ther thoughts  on  the  education  of  youth,  in  which  I 
intended  to  discuss  that  famous  question,  "  Whether 
the  education  at  a  public  school,  or  under  a  private 
tutor,  is  to  be  preferred  ?" 

'  As  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  most  ages  have 
been  of  very  different  opinions  in  this  matter,  I  shall 
give  a  short  account  of  what  I  think  may  be  best 
urged  on  both  sides,  and  afterward  leave  every  per- 
son to  determine  for  himself. 

'  It  is  certain  from  Suetonius,  that  the  Romans 
thought  the  education  of  their  children  a  business 
properly  belonging  to  the  parents  themselves ;  and 
Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Marcus  Cato,  tells  us,  that 
as  soon  as  his  son  was  capable  of  learning,  Cato 
would  suffer  nobody  to  teach  him  but  himself,  though 
he  had  a  servant  named  Chilo,  who  was  an  excellent 
grammarian,  and  who  taught  a  great  many  other 
youths. 

*  On  the  contrary,  the  Greeks  seemed  more  in- 
clined to  public  schools  and  seminaries. 
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'A  private  education  promises,  in  the  first  place, 
virtue  and  good  breeding;  a  public  school,  manly 
assurance,  and  an  early  knowledge  in  the  ways  of 
the  world. 

'  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  of  educa- 
tion, confesses,  that  there  are  inconveniences  to  be 
feared  on  both  sides :  "  If,"  says  he,  "  I  keep  my 
son  at  home,  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  my  young 
master ;  if  I  send  him  abroad,  it  is  scarce  possible 
to  keep  him  from  the  reigning  contagion  of  rudeness 
and  vice.  He  will  perhaps  be  more  innocent  at 
home,  but  more  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  more 
sheepish  when  he  comes  abroad."  However,  as 
this  learned  author  asserts,  that  virtue  is  much  more 
difficult  to  be  obtained  than  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  that  vice  is  a  more  stubborn,  as  well  as  a  more 
dangerous  fault  than  sheepishness,  he  is  altogether 
for  a  private  education ;  and  the  more  so,  because 
he  does  not  see  why  a  youth,  with  right  manage- 
ment, might  not  attain  the  same  assurance  in  his 
father's  house,  as  at  a  public  school.  To  this  end, 
he  advises  parents  to  accustom  their  sons  to  what- 
ever strange  faces  come  to  the  house :  to  take  them 
with  them  when  they  visit  their  neighbours,  and  to 
engage  them  in  conversation  with  men  of  parts  and 
breeding. 

'  It  may  be  objected  to  this  method,  that  conver- 
sation is  not  the  only  thing  necessary ;  but  that  un- 
less it  be  a  conversation  with  such  as  are  in  some 
measure  their  equals  in  parts  and  years,  there  can  be 
no  room  for  emulation,  contention,  and  several  of  the 
most  lively  passions  of  the  mind;  which  without 
being  sometimes  moved,  by  these  means,  may  pos- 
sibly contract  a  dulness  and  insensibility. 

*  One  of  the  greatest  writers  our  nation  ever  pro- 
duced observes,  that  a  boy  who  forms  parties,  and 
makes  himself  popular  in  a  school  or  a  college, 
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would  act  the  same  part  with  equal  ease  in  a  senate 
or  a  privy-eouncil ;  and  Mr.  Osborne,  speaking  like 
a  man  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  affirms,  that 
the  well  laying  and  carrying  on  of  a  design  to  rob 
an  orchard,  trains  up  a  youth  insensibly  to  caution, 
secrecy,  and  circumspection,  and  fits  him  for  matters 
of  greater  importance. 

*  In  short,  a  private  education  seems  the  most  na- 
tural method  for  the  forming  of  a  virtuous  man ;  a 
public  education  for  making  a  man  of  business.  The 
first  would  furnish  out  a  good  subject  for  Plato's  re- 
public, the  latter  a  member  for  a  community  overrun 
with  artifice  and  corruption. 

'  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  a  person 
at  the  head  of  a  public"  school  has  sometimes  so 
many  boys  under  his  direction,  that  it  is  impossible 
he  should  extend  a  due  proportion  of  his  care  to  each 
of  them.  This  is,  however,  in  reality,  the  fault  of 
the  age,  in  which  we  often  see  twenty  parents,  who, 
though  each  expects  his  son  should  be  made  a  scho- 
lar, are  not  contented  all  together  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  any  man  of  a  liberal  education  to  take  upon 
him  the  care  of  their  instruction. 

'  In  our  great  schools,  indeed,  this  fault  has  been 
of  late  years  rectified,  so  that  we  have  at  present 
not  only  ingenious  men  for  the  chief  masters,  but 
such  as  have  proper  ushers  and  assistants  under 
them.  I  must  nevertheless  own,  that  for  want  of 
the  same  encouragement  in  the  country,  we  have 
many  a  promising  genius  spoiled  and  abused  in  those 
little  seminaries. 

'  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion,  having 
myself  experienced  the  usage  of  two  rural  masters, 
each  of  them  very  unfit  for  the  trust  they  took  upon 
them  to  discharge.  The  first  imposed  much  more 
upon  me  than  my  parts,  though  none  of  the  weakest, 
could  endure ;  and  used  me  barbarously  for  not  per- 
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forming  impossibilities.  The  latter  was  of 
another  temper ;  and  a  boy  who  could  rum 
bis  errands,  wash  his  rcaee-pot,  or  ring  the  bell, 
might  have  as  hide  conversation  with  any  of  the 
classacs  as  he  thought  fit  I  hare  known  a  lad  at 
this  place  excused  his  exercise  for  assisting  the 
cook-maid ;  and  remember  a  neighbouring  gentle- 
man's son  was  among  us  fire  years,  most  of  which 
time  he  employed  in  airing  and  watering  our  master's 
grey  pad.  I  scorned  to  compound  for  my  molts  by 
doing  any  of  these  elegant  offices,  and  was  accord- 
ingry  the  best  scholar,  and  die  worst  used  of  any 
boy  in  the  school. 

*  I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  an  advantage 
mentioned  by  Qnintilian,  as  accompanying  a  public 
way  of  education,  which  I  have  not  yet  taken  notice 
of;  namely,  that  we  very  often  contract  such  friend- 
ships at  school,  as  are  a  service  to  us  all  the  follow- 
ing parts  of  our  lives. 

'  I  shall  give  you,  under  this  head,  a  story  very 
well  known  to  several  persons,  and  which  you  may 
depend  upon  as  real  truth. 

'  Every  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  Westminster- 
school,  knows  that  there  is  a  curtain  which  used  to 
be  drawn  across  the  room,  to  separate  die  upper 
school  from  the  lower.  A  youth  happened,  by  some 
mischance  to  tear  the  above-mentioned  curtain. 
The  severity  of  the  master*  was  too  well  known 
for  the  criminal  to  expect  any  pardon  for  such  a 
fault;  so  that  the  boy,  who  was  of  a  meek  temper, 
was  terrified  to  death  at  the  thoughts  of  his  appear- 
ance, when  his  friend  who  sat  next  to  him  bade 
him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  he  would  take  the  mult 
on  himself.  He  kept  his  word  accordingly.  As 
soon  as  they  were  grown  up  to  be  men,  the  civil 
war  broke  out,  in  which  our  two  friends  took  the 
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opposite  sides  ;  one  of  them  followed  the  parliament, 
the  other  the  royal  party. 

'  As  their  tempers  were  different,  the  youth  who 
had  torn  the  curtain  endeavoured  to  raise  himself  on 
the  civil  list,  and  the  other,  who  had  borne  the  blame 
of  it,  on  the  military.  The  first  succeeded  so  well 
that  he  was  in  a  short  time  made  a  judge  under  the 
protector.  The  other  was  engaged  in  the  unhappy 
enterprise  of  Penruddock  and  Groves  in  the  West. 
I  suppose,  sir,  I  need  not  acquaint  you  with  the 
event  of  that  undertaking.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  royal  party  was  routed,  and  all  the  heads  of 
thera,  among-  whom  was  the  curtain  champion,  im- 

[>risoned  at  Exeter.  It  happened  to  be  his  friend's 
ot  at  that  time  to  go  the  western  circuit.  The 
trial  of  the  rebels,  as  they  were  then  called,  was 
very  short,  and  nothing  now  remained  but  to  pass 
sentence  on  them ;  when  the  judge  hearing  the 
name  of  his  old  friend,  and  observing  his  face  more 
attentively,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  many  years, 
asked  him,  if  he  was  not  formerly  a  Westminster- 
scholar?  By  the  answer,  he  was  soon  convinced 
that  it  was  his  former  generous  friend ;  and  without 
saying  any  thing  more  at  that  time,  made  the  best 
of  his  way  to  London,  where,  employing  all  his 
power  and  interest  with  the  protector,  he  saved  his 
friend  from  the  fate  of  his  unhappy  associates. 

*  The  gentleman  whose  life  was  thus  preserved  by 
the  gratitude  of  his  school-fellow,  was  afterward 
the  father  of  a  son,  whom  he  lived  to  see  promoted 
in  the  church,  and  who  still  deservedly  fills  one  of 
the  highest  stations  in  it." — X. 

•  The  gentleman  bcre  alluded  lo  w»a  Colonel  Wake,  father  to 
Dt.  Wake,  bishop  of  Liiiculn,  ud  alltirwml  MChMalmp  of  Can- 
terbury. As  Penruddock  i„  (he  course  of  the  trial  lakes  occasion 
to  saj,  '  he  Ineijildge  Nicholas  on  the  bench,'  it  is  most  likely 
thai  he  was  the  judye  of  the  assize,  who  'tied  this  civalier. 
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Tandem  desine  matrem 

Tempestiva  seqni  viro. — Hob.  1  Od.  xxiii.  11. 

Attend  thy  mother's  heels  no  more, 

Now  grown  mature  for  man,  and  ripe  for  joy. — Creech. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR,  Feb.  7, 171 1-1 2. 

*  I  am  a  young  man  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  have  been  in  love  with  a  young  woman  of  the 
same  age  about  this  half  year.  I  go  to  see  her  six 
days  in  the  week,  hut  never  could  have  the  happi- 
ness of  being  with  her  alone.  If  any  of  her  friends 
are  at  home,  she  will  see  me  in  their  company ;  but 
if  they  be  not  in  the  way,  she  flies  to  her  chamber. 
I  can  discover  no  signs  of  her  aversion :  but  either 
a  fear  of  falling  into  the  toils  of  matrimony,  or  a 
childish  timidity,  deprives  us  of  an  interview  apart, 
and  drives  us  upon  the  difficulty  of  languishing  out 
our  lives  in  fruitless  expectation.  Now,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, if  you  think  us  ripe  for  economy,  persuade 
the  dear  creature,  that  to  pine  away  into  barrenness 
and  deformity  under  a  mother's  shade,  is  not  so  ho- 
nourable, nor  does  she  appear  so  amiable,  as  she 
would  in  full  bloom. 

[There  is  a  great  deal  left  out  before  he  concludes.] 
Mr.  Spectator,  your  humble  servant, 

Bob  Harmless.' 

If  this  gentleman  be  really  no  more  than  eighteen, 
I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  he  is  the  most 
knowing  infant  I  have  yet  met  with.  He  does  not, 
I  fear,  yet  understand,  that  all  he  thinks  of  is  an- 
other woman ;  therefore,  until  he  has  given  a  far- 
ther account  of  himself,  the  young  lady  is  hereby 
directed  to  keep  close  to  her  mother. 

The  Spectator. 

c2 
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1  cannot  comply  with  llie  request  in  Mr.  Trot's 
letter;  but  let  it  go  just  as  it  came  to  my  hands  for 
being  so  familiar  with  the  old  gentleman,  as  rough 
as  he  is  to  him.  Since  Mr.  Trot  has  an  ambition  to 
make  him  his  father-in-law,  he  ought  to  treat  him 
with  more  respect ;  besides,  his  style  to  me  might 
have  been  more  distant  than  he  has  thought  fit  to 
afford  me  :  moreover,  his  mistress  shall  continue  in 
her  confinement,  until  he  has  found  out  which  word 
in  his  letter  is  not  rightly*  spelt. 
'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  1  shall  ever  own  myself  your  obliged  humble 
servant,  for  the  advice  you  gave  me  concerning  my 
dancing ;  which,  unluckily,  came  too  late  :  for  as  I 
said,  I  would  not  leave  off  capering  until  1  had  your 
opinion  of  the  matter.  I  was  at  our  famous  assem- 
bly the  day  before  I  received  your  papers,  and  there 
was  observed  by  an  old  gentleman,  who  was  in- 
formed I  had  a  respect  for  his  daughter.  He  told 
me  I  was  an  insignificant  lit  lie  t'ellciw,  and  said,  that 
for  the  future  he  would  take  care  of  his  child ;  so 
that  he  did  not  doubt  but  to  cross  my  amorous  in- 
clinations. The  lady  is  confined  to  her  chamber, 
and  for  my  part,  I  am  ready  to  hang  myself  with 
the  thoughts  that  I  have  danced  myself  out  of  favour 
with  her  father.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  trou- 
ble I  give ;  but  shall  take  it  for  a  mighty  favour,  if 
you  will  give  me  a  little  more  of  your  advice  to  put 
me  in  a  right  way  to  cheat  the  old  dragon  and  ob- 
tain my  mistress.  1  am  once  more,  Sir, 
Vurk,  Feb,  35  Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

i7u-i*.    '  John  Thot. 

'  Let  me  desire  you  to  make  what  alterations  you 
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please,  and  insert  this  as  soon  as  possible.     Pardon 
mistakes  by  haste.' 

I  never  do  pardon  mistakes  by  haste. 

The  Spectator. 

*  SIB,  Feb.  27, 171 1-12. 

'  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  what  you 
esteem  to  be  the  chief  qualification  of  a  good  poet, 
especially  of  one  who  writes  plays ;  and  you  will 
very  much  oblige,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, — N.  B.' 

-  To  be  a  very  well-bred  man. 

The  Spectator. 
« MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  You  are  to  know  that  I  am  naturally  brave,  and 
love  fighting  as  well  as  any  man  in  England.  This 
gallant  temper  of  mine  makes  me  extremely  de- 
lighted with  battles  on  the  stage.  I  give  you  this 
trouble  to  complain  to  you,  that  Nicolini  refused  to 
gratify  me  in  that  part  of  the  opera  for  which  I  have 
most  taste.  I  observe  it  is  become  a  custom,  that 
whenever  any  gentlemen  are  particularly  pleased 
with  a  song,  at  their  crying  out  "  Encore,  or  "  Al- 
tro  Volto?  the  performer  is  so  obliging  as  to  sing  it 
over  again.  I  was  at  the  opera  the  last  time  Hy- 
daspes  was  performed.  At  that  part  of  it  where 
the  hero  engages  with  the  lion,  the  graceful  man- 
ner with  which  he  puts  that  terrible  monster  to  death 
gave  me  so  great  a  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  just  a  sense  of  that  gentleman's  intrepidity  and 
conduct,  that  I  could  not  forbear  desiring  a  repeti- 
tion of  it,  by  crying  out  "  Altro  Volto,"  in  a  very 
audible  voice ;  and  my  friends  flatter  me  that  I  pro-, 
nounced  those  words  with  a  tolerable  good  accent, 
considering  that  was  but  the  third  opera  I  had  ever 
seen  in  my  life.    Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  there 

c3 
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was  so  little  regard  had  to  me,  that  the  lion  was 
carried  off,  and  went  to  bed,  without  being  killed 
any  more  that  night.  Now,  Sir,  pray  consider  that 
I  did  not  understand  a  word  of  what  Mr.  Nicolini 
said  to  this  cruel  creature  ;  besides,  I  have  no  ear 
for  music  ;  so  that,  during  the  long  dispute  between 
them,  the  whole  entertainment  I  had  was  from  my 
eyes.  Why  then  have  not  1  as  much  right  to  have 
a  graceful  action  repeated  as  another  has  a  pleas- 
ing sound,  since  he  only  hears,  as  1  only  see,  and 
we  neither  of  us  know  that  there  is  any  reasonable 
thing  a-doing  ?  Pray,  Sir,  settle  the  business  of  this 
claim  in  the  audience,  and  let  us  know  when  we 
may  cry  "Altro  Vulto"  Angtice/'Agaiu,  Again,"  for 
the  future.  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  expect  some 
reason  or  other  to  be  given  me,  and  perhaps  an  or- 
dinary one  may  serve ;  but  I  expect  your  answer. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

Toby  Rentfbee.' 
'MR.  SPECTATOR,  Nov.  W. 

'  You  must  give  me  leave,  amongst  the  rest  of 
your  female  correspondents,  to  address  you  about 
an  affair  which  has  already  given  you  many  a  specu- 
lation ;  and  which,  1  know,  I  need  not  tell  you  has 
had  a  very  happy  influence  over  the  adult  part  of  our 
sex;  but  as  many  of  us  are  either  too  old  to  learn, 
or  too  obstinate  in  the  pursuit  of  the  vanities  which 
have  been  bred  up  with  us  from  our  infancy,  and  all 
of  us  quitting  the  stage  whilst  you  are  prompting  us 
to  act  our  part  well ;  you  ought,  methinks,  rather  to 
turn  your  instructions  for  the  benefit  of  that  part  of 
cuir  sex  who  are  yet  in  their  native  innocence,  and 
ignorant  of  the  vices  and  that  variety  of  unhappiness 
that  reign  amongst  us. 

'  I  must  tell  you ,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  it  is  as  much 
a  part  of  your  office  to  oversee  the  education  of  the 
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female  part  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  the  male  ; 
and  to  convince  the  world  you  are  not  partial,  pray 
proceed  to  detect  the  mal-administration  of  govern- 
esses as  successfully  as  you  have  exposed  that  of 
pedagogues ;  and  rescue  our  sex  from  the  prejudice 
and  tyranny  of  education  as  well  as  that  of  your 
own,  who,  without  your  seasonable  interposition,  are 
like  to  improve  upon  the  vices  that  are  now  in  vogue. 
*  I  who  know  the  dignity  of  your  post,  as  Specta- 
tor, and  the  authority  a  skilful  eye  ought  to  bear  in 
the  female  world,  could  not  forbear  consulting  you, 
and  beg  your  advice  in  so  critical  a  point,  as  is  that 
of  the  education  of  young  gentlewomen.  Having 
already  provided  myself  with  a  very  convenient  house 
in  a  good  air,  I  am  not  without  hope  but  that  you 
will  promote  this  generous  design.  I  must  farther 
tell  you,  Sir,  that  all  who  shall  be  committed  to  my 
conduct,  besides  the  usual  accomplishments  of  the 
needle,  dancing,  and  the  French  tongue,  shall  not 
fail  to  be  your  constant  readers.  It  is  therefore  my 
humble  petition,  that  you  will  entertain  the  town  on 
this  important  subject,  and  so  far  oblige  a  stranger, 
as  to  raise  a  curiosity  and  inquiry  in  my  behalf,  by 
publishing  the  following  advertisement. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  constant  admirer,       M.  W.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Boarding -School  for  young  Gentlewomen, 
which  was  formerly  kept  on  Mile-End-Green,  being 
laid  down,  there  is  now  one  set  up  almost  opposite 
to  it,  at  the  two  Golden  Balls,  and  much  more  con- 
venient in  every  respect;  where  besides  the  common 
instructions  given  to  young  gentlewomen,  they  will 
be  taught  the  whole  art  of  pastry  and  preserving,  with 
whatever  may  render  them  accomplished.  Those 
who  please  to  make  trial  of  the  vigilance  and  ability 
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of  the  persons  concerned,  may  inquire  at  the  two 
Golden   Balls  on  Mile -End-Green,  i 


where  they  will  receive  further  satisfaction. 

This  is  to  give  notice,  that  the  Spectator  lias  taken 
upon  him  to  be  visitant  of  all  boarding-schools  where 
young  women  are  educated ;  and  designs  to  proceed 
in  the  said  office  after  the  same  manner  that  the  vi- 
sitants of  colleges  do  in  the  two  famous  universities 
of  this  land. 

AH  lovers  who  write  to  the  Spectator,  are  desired 
to  forbear  one  expression  which  is  in  most  of  the 
letters  to  him,  either  out  of  laziness  or  want  of  inven- 
tion, and  is  true  of  not  above  two  thousand  women 
in  the  whole  world :  viz.  '  She  has  in  her  all  that  is 
valuable  in  women.' — T. 
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Never  presume  lo  make  a  god  appear, 

But  for  a  business  not  Ihy  of  a  gud Roscommok. 

Hohacb  advises  a  poet  to  consider  thoroughly  the 
nature  and  force  of  his  genius.  Milton  seems  to 
have  known  perfectly  well  wherein  his  strength  lay, 
and  has  therefore  chosen  a  subject  entirely  conform- 
able to  those  talents  of  which  he  was  master.  As 
his  genius  was  wonderfully  turned  to  the  sublime, 
his  subject  is  the  noblest  that  could  have  entered 
into  the  thoughts  of  man.  Every  thing  that  is  truly 
great  and  astonishing  has  a  place  in  it.  The  whole 
system  of  the-  intellectual  world ;  the  chaos,  and  the 
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creation;  heaven,  earth,  ami  hell;  enter  into  the 
constitution  of  his  poem. 

Having  in  the  first  and  second  books  represented 
the  infernal  world  with  all  its  horrors,  the  thread  of 
his  fable  naturally  leads  him  into  the  opposite  regions 
of  bliss  and  glory. 

If  Milton's  majesty  forsakes  him  any  where,  it  is 
in  those  parts  of  his  poem  where  the  divine  persons 
are  introduced  as  speakers.  One  may,  I  think,  ob- 
serve, that  the  author  proceeds  with  a  kind  of  fear 
and  trembling,  whilst  he  describes  the  sentiments  of 
the  Almighty.  He  dares  not  give  his  imaginat* 
its  full  play,  but  chooses  to  confine  himself  to  sucn 
thoughts  as  are  drawn  from  the  books  of  the  most 
orthodox  divines,  and  to  such  expressions  as  may  be 
met  with  in  Scripture.  The  beauties,  therefore,  which 
we  are  to  look  for  in  these  speeches,  are  not  of  a 
poetical  nature,  nor  so  proper  to  fill  the  mind  with 
sentiments  of  grandeur,  as  with  thoughts  of  devo- 
tion. The  passions  which  they  are  designed  to  raise, 
are  a  divine  love  and  religious  fear.  The  particular 
beauty  of  the  speeches  in  the  third  book,  consists  in 
that  shortness  and  perspicuity  of  style,  in  which  the 
poet  has  couched  the  greatest  mysteries  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  drawn  together,  in  a  regular  scheme,  the 
whole  dispensation  of  Providence  with  respect  to 
man.  He  has  represented  all  the  abstruse  doctrines 
of  predestination,  free-will,  and  grace,  as  also  the 
great  points  of  incarnation  and  redemption,  (which 
naturally  grow  up  in  a  poem  that  treats  of  the  fall 
of  man)  with  great  energy  of  expression,  and  i 
clearer  and  stronger  light  than  I  ever  met  with  in 
any  other  writer.  As  these  points  are  dry  in  them- 
selves to  the  generality  of  readers,  the  coucise  and 
clear  maimer  in  which  he  iias  treated  them  is  very 
much  to  be  admired,  as  is  likewise  that  particular 
art  which  he  has  made  use  of  in  the  interspersing  of 
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all  those  graces  ol'  poetry  which  the  subject  was 
capable  of  receiving. 

The  survey  of  the  whole  creation,  and  of  every 
tiling  that  is  transacted  in  it,  is  a  prospect  worthy 
of  Omniscience,  and  as  much  above  that  in  which 
Virgil  has  drawn  his  Jupiter,  as  the  Christian  idea 
of  the  Supreme  Being  is  more  rational  and  auhlime 
than  that  of  the  Heathens.  The  particular  objects 
on  which  he  is  described  to  have  cast  his  eye,  are 
represented  in  the  most  beautiful  aud  lively  manner: 

'  Now  had  ill'  Almighty  Father  from  above 

(From  the  pure  empyrean 

High  thron'd  above  ail  heighl)  bent  du«r 


His 


:m.i  thu 


m  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven 

Stood  ihick  as  stais,  and  from  his  sighi  reiviv'i 
Bealitode  past  utt't«nce.     On  his  light 
The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  sat, 
His  only  Son.     On  earth  he  first  bdield 
Our  two  first  parents,  yet "' 

nt  ...... Li. .'!      In    tti*  Itonnii 


ankhid,  in  the  happy  gardci 
Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  joy  ar 

1    all*,!   I,,v< 


placU 


Hell  and  the  gulfbetwc 

In  the  dun  air  sublime  ,  and  ready  now 
To  stoop  with  v:  l's  ri <:•  I  « injy  ;md  «i!ling  feet 
On  the  bare  outside  of  ink  world,  that  seem'd 
Firm  land  imhosom'i)  without  firmament; 
Uncertain  which,  in  ocean,  or  in  air. 
Him  God  ln-hoMing  i'mni  his  inuspect  high, 
Wherein  past,  present,  future  he  beholds, 
Thus  to  his  only  Sun  i'orusfi;irjg  spake.' 

Satan's  approach  to  the  confines  of  the  creation 
is  finely  imaged  in  the  beginning  of  the  speech  which 
immediately  follows.  The  effects  of  this  speech  in  the 
blessed  spirits,  and  in  the  divme  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  cannot  but  fill  the  mind  of  the  reader 
with  a  secret  pleasure  and  complacency  : 

■  Thus  while  God  spate,  ambrosia!  fragrance  fiU'd 
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All  heav'n,  and  in  the  blessed  spirits  elect 
Seme  of  uew  joy  ineffable  ditfus'd. 
Beyond  compare  the  Sun  of  Cud  whs  seen 

Must  gloriou,  .  iu  liini  »tl  his  Father  shoae 

Subsuming  expressed;  iunj  in  his  face 

Di  trine  compassion  visibly  appeuM, 

Love  without  cud,  nnd  ""ithout  measure  grace.' 

I  need  not  point  out  the  beauty  of  that  circum- 
stance, wherein  the  whole  host  of  angels  are  repre- 
sented as  standing  mule;  nor  shew  how  proper  the 
occasion  was  to  produce  such  a  silence  in  heaven. 
The  close  of  this  divine  colloquy,  with  the  hymn  of 
angels  that  follows  upon  it,  are  bo  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful and  poetical,  that  I  should  not  forbear  inserting 
the  whole  passage,  if  the  bounds  of  my  paper  would 
give  me  leave: 

■  No  sooner  had  th'  Almighty  ceas'd  but  all 
The  multitude  of  angels  wilE  a  shout! 
(laud  a;  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
Ajfrom  blest  voices)  ull'ring  joy,  heav'n  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  bosannasfill'd 
Hi'  eternal  regions,'  &e.  &C. 

Satan's  walk  upon  the  outside  of  the  universe,  which 
at  a  distance  appeared  to  him  of  a  globular  form,  but 
upon  liis  nearer  approach  looked  like  an  unbound- 
ed plain,  is  natural  and  noble  ;  as  his  roaming  upon 
the  frontiers  of  the  creation,  between  that  mass  of 
matter  which  was  wrought  into  a  world,  and  that 
shapeless  unformed  heap  of  materials  which  still 
lay  in  chaos  and  confusion,  strikes  the  imagination 
wtrh  something  astonishingly  great  and  wild.  I 
have  before  spoken  of  the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  which 
[he  poet  places  upon  this  outermost  surface  of  the 
universe,  and  shall  here  explain  myself  more  at 
large  on  that  and  other  parts  of  the  poem,  which 
are  of  the  same  shadowy  nature. 

Aristotle  observes  that  the  fable  of  an  epic  poem 
ihould  abound  in  circumstances  that  are  both  cre- 
dible   and  astonishing;    or,  as  the  French  critic? 
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choose  to  phrase  it,  the  fable  should  be  rilled  with 
the  probable  and  the  marvellous.  This  rule  is  as  fine 
and  just  as  any  in  Aristotle's  whole  Art  of  Poetry. 

If  the  fable  is  only  probable,  it  differs  nothing 
from  a  true  history  ;  if  it  is  only  mavellous,  it  is  no 
better  than  a  romance.  The  great  secret,  therefore, 
of  heroic  poetry,  is  to  relate  such  circumstances  as 
may  produce  in  the  reader  at  the  same  time  both 
belief  and  astonishment.  This  is  brought  to  pass  in 
a  well-chosen  fable,  by  the  account  of  such  things  as 
have  really  happened,  or  at  least  of  such  things  as 
have  happened  according  to  the  received  opinions 
of  mankind.  Milton's  fable  is  a  master-piece  of  this 
nature  ;  as  the  war  in  heaven,  the  condition  of  the 
fallen  angels,  the  state  of  innocence,  the  temptation 
of  the  serpent  and  the  fall  of  man,  though  they  are 
very  astonishing  in  themselves,  are  not  only  credi- 
ble, but  actual  points  of  faith. 

The  next  method  of  reconciling  miracles  with 
credibility,  is  by  a  happy  invention  of  the  poet;  as 
in  particular,  when  he  introduces  agents  of  a  supe- 
rior nature,  who  are  capable  of  effecting  what  is 
wonderful,  and  what  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things.  Ulysses'  ship  being  turn- 
ed into  a  rock,  and  iEneas's  fleet  into  a  shoal  or 
water  nymphs,  though  they  are  very  surprising  acci- 
dents, are  nevertheless  probable  when  we  are  told, 
that  they  were  the  gods  who  thus  transformed  them. 
It  is  this  kind  of  machinery  which  fills  the  poems 
both  of  Homer  and  Virgil  with  such  circumstances 
as  are  wonderful  but  not  impossible,  and  so  fre- 
quently produce  in  the  reader  the  most  pleasing 
passion  that  can  rise  in  the  mind  of  man,  which  is 
admiration.  If  there  be  any  instance  in  the  ^neid 
liable  to  exception  upon  this  account,  it  is"  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  book,  where  ./Eneas  is  repre- 
sented as  tearing  up  the  myrtle  that  dropped  blood. 
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To  qualify  this  wonderful  circumstance,  Polydorus 
tells  a  story  from  the  root  of  the  myrtle,  that  the 
barbarous  inhabitants  of  the  Country  having  pierced 
him  with  spears  and  arrows,  the  wood  which  was 
left  in  his  body  took  root  in  his  wounds,  and  gave 
birth  to  that  bleeding  tree.  This  circumstance  seems 
to  have  the  marvellous  without  the  probable,  because 
it  is  represented  as  proceeding  from  natural  causes, 
without  the  interposition  of  any  god,  or  other  su- 
pernatural power  capable  of  producing  it.  The 
spears  and  arrows  grow  of  themselves  without  so 
much  as  the  modern  help  of  enchantment.  If  we 
look  into  the  fiction  of  Milton's  fable,  though  we 
find  it  full  of  surprising  incidents,  they  are  gene- 
rally suited  to  our  notions  of  the  things  and  per- 
sons described,  and  tempered  with  a  du  eraeasure  of 
probability.  I  must  only  make  an  exception  to  the 
Limbo  of  Vanity,  with  his  episode  of  Sin  and  Death, 
and  some  of  the  imaginary  persons  in  his  chaos. 
These  passages  are  astonishing,  but  not  credible ; 
the  reader  cannot  so  far  impose  upon  himself  as  to 
see  a  possibility  in  them;  they  are  the  description 
of  dreams  and  shadows,  not  of  things  or  persons. 
T  know  that  many  critics  look  upon  the  stories  of 
Circe,  Polypheme,  the  Sirens,  nay  the  whole  Odys- 
sey and  Iliad,  to  be  allegories :  but  allowing  this  to 
be  true,  they  are  fables,  which,  considering  the  opi- 
nions of  mankind  that  prevailed  in  the  age  of  the 
poet;  might  possibly  have  been  according  to  the 
letter.  The  persons  are  such  as  might  have  acted 
what  is  ascribed  to  them,  as  the  circumstances  in  ' 
which  they  are  represented  might  possibly  have 
been  truths  and  realities.  This  appearance  of  pro- 
bability is  so  absolutely  requisite  in  the  greater 
kinds  of  poetry,  that  Aristotle  observes  the  ancient 
tragic  writerfc  made  use  of  the  names  of  such  great 
men  as  had  actually  lived  in  the  world,  though  the. ; 
XI.  V 
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tragedy  proceeded  upon  adventures  they  were  never 
engaged  in,  on  purpose  to  make  the  subject  more 
credible.  In  a  word,  hesides  the  hidden  meaning  of 
an  epic  allegory,  the  plain  literal  sense  ought  to  ap- 
pear probable.  The  story  should  be  such  as  an  ordi- 
nary reader  may  acquiesce  in,  whatever  natural, 
moral,  or  political  truth  may  be  discovered  in  it  by 
men  of  greater  penetration. 

Satan,  after  having  long  wandered  upon  the  sur- 
face, or  outmost  wall  of  the  universe,  discovers  at 
I  last  a  wide  gap  in  it,  which  led  into  the  creation,  and 
is  described  as  the  opening  through  which  the  angels 
pass  to  and  fro  into  the  lower  world,  upon  their  er- 
rands to  mankind.  His  sitting  upon  the  brink  of 
this  passage,  and  taking  a  survey  of  the  whole  face 
of  nature  that  appeared  to  him  new  and  fresh  In  all 
its  beauties,  with  the  simile  illustrating  the  circum- 
stance, fills  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  as  surprising- 
and  glorious  an  idea  as  any  that  arises  in  the  whole 
poem.  He  looks  down  into  that  vast  hollow  of  the 
universe  with  the  eye,  or  (as  Milton  calls  it  in  his 
first  book)  with  this  ken  of  an  angel.  He  surveys 
all  the  wonders  in  the  immense  amphitheatre  that 
lie  between  both  the  poles  of  heaven,  and  takes  in 
at  one  view  the  whole  round  of  the  creation. 
His  flight  between  the  several  worlds  that  shined 
on  every  side  of  him,  with  the  particular  description 
of  the  sun,  are  set  forth  in  all  the  wantonness  of  a 
luxuriant  imagination.  His  shape,  speech,  and  be- 
haviour upon  his  transforming  himself  into  an  angel 
of  light,  are  touched  with  exquisite  beauty.  The 
poet's  thoughts  of  directing  Satan  to  the  sun,  which, 
in  the  vulgar  opinion  of  mankind,  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  creation,  and  the  placing  in  it 
angel,  is  a  circumstance  very  finely  contrived,  and 
the  more  adjusted  to  a  poetical  probability,  as  it. 
was  a  received  doctrine  among   the  most  famous 
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philosophers,  that  every  orb  had  its  intelligence  ; 
and  as  an  apostle  in  sacred  writ  is  said  to  have  seen 
such  an  angel  in  trie  sun.  In  the  answer  which  this 
angel  returns  to  the  disguised  evil  spirit,  there  is 
such  a  becoming  majesty  as  is  altogether  suitable  to 
a  superior  being.  The  part  of  it  in  whicli  he  re- 
presents himself  as  present  at  the  creation,  is  very 
noble  in  itself,  and  not  only  proper  where  it  is  intro- 
duced, but  requisite  to  prepare  the  reader  for  what 
Follows  in  tlie  seventh  book: 

Tills  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap: 
Confusion  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  Uproar 
Stood  tiil'd,  Mood  vast  infinitude  cunfm'd; 
Till  (1  his  second  bidding  Darkness  fled, 
Light  shone,  Stt. 

In  the  following  part  of  the  speech  he  points  out 
the  earth  with  Buch  circumstances,  that  the  reader 
can  scarce  forbear  fancying  himself  employed  on  the 
same  distant  view  of  it ; 

Look  downward  ou  that  globe,  whose  hither  side 
With  light  from  hence,  though  hut  reflected,  shines; 
That  place  is  earth,  the  seat  of  man,  that  light 
His  day,  &c 

I  must  not  conclude  my  reflections  lipon  this 
third  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  without  taking  notice 
of  that  celebrated  complaint  of  Milton  with  which  it 

Sns,  and  which  certainly  deserves  all  the  praise* 
t  have  been  given  it ;  though,  as  I  have  before 
hinted  it  may  rather  be  looked  upon  as  an  excres- 
cence, than  as  an  essential  part  of  the  poem.  The 
same  observation  might  he  applied  to  that  beautiful 
%reaaion  upon  hypocrisy  in  the  same  book. — L. 
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Libertas;  quae  sera,  tamen  respexit  inertem.— Viro.  Eel.  i.  28. 

Freedom,  which  came  at  length,  though  slow  to  come. 

Dryden. 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  If  you  ever  read  a  letter  which  is  sent  with  the 
more  pleasure  for  the*  reality  of  its  complaints,  this 
may  have  reason  to  hope  for  a  favourable  accept- 
ance; and  if  time  be  the  most  irretrievable  loss,  the 
regrets  which  follow  will  be  thought,  I  hope,  the 
most  justifiable.     The  regaining  of  my  liberty  from 
a  long  state  of  indolence  and  inactivity,  and  the  de- 
sire of  resisting  the  farther  encroachments  of  idleness, 
make  me  apply  to  you ;  and  the  uneasiness  with 
which  I  recollect  the  past  years,  and  the  apprehen-    ' 
sion  with  which  I  expect  the  future,  soon  determine 
me  to  it.     Idleness  is  so  general  a  distemper,  that  I 
cannot  but  imagine  a  speculation  on  this  subject  will 
be  of  universal  use.    There  is  hardly  any  one  per- 
son without  some  allay  of  it ;  and  thousands  besides 
myself  spend  more  time  in  an  idle  uncertainty  which 
to  begin  first  of  two  affairs,  than  would  have  been    \ 
sufficient  to  have  ended  them  both.    The  occasion    ij 
of  this  seems  to  be  the  want  of  some  necessary  em-    \ 
ployment,  to  put  the  spirits  in  motion,  and  awaken    | 
them  out  of  their  lethargy.     If  I  had  less  leisure,  I    { 
should  have  more  ;  for  I  should  then  find  my  time    t 
distinguished  into  portions,  some  for  business,  and    j 
others  for  the  indulging  of  pleasures ;  but  now  one    * 
face  of  indolence  overspreads  the  whole,  and  I  have    i 
no  land-mark  to  direct  myself  by.   Were  one's  time    » 
a  little  straitened  by  business,  like  water  enclosed    t 
in  its  banks,  it  would  have  some  determined  course  i  * 
but  unless  it  be  put  into  some  channel  it  has  no  ( 
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current,  but  becomes  a  deluge  without  either  use  or 
motion. 

*  When  Scanderbeg,  prince  of  Epirus,  was  dead, 
the  Turks,  who  had  but  too  often  felt  the  force  of 
his  arm  in  the  battles  he  had  won  from  them,  ima- 
gined that  by  wearing  a  piece  of  his  bones  near  their 
heart,  they  should  be  animated  with  a  vigour  and  force 
like  to  that  which  inspired  him  when  living.  As  I 
am  like  to  be  but  of  little  use  whilst  I  live,  I  am  re- 
solved to  do  what  good  I  can  after  my  decease ;  and 
have  accordingly  ordered  my  bones  to  be  disposed 
of  ia  this  manner  for  the  good  of  my  countrymen, 
who  are  troubled  with  too  exorbitant  a  degree  of  fire. 
All  fox-hunters,  upon  wearing  me,  would  in  a  short 
time  be  brought  to  endure  their  beds  in  a  morning, 
anil  perhaps  even  quit  them  with  regret  at  ten.  In- 
stead of  hurrying  away  to  tease  a  poor  animal,  and 
ran  away  from  their  own  thoughts,  a  chair  or  a 
chariot  would  be  thought  the  most  desirable  means 
of  performing  a  remove  from  one  place  to  another. 
I  should  be  a  cure  for  the  unnatural  desire  of  John 
Trot  for  dancing,  and  a  specific  to  lessen  the  incli- 
nation Mrs.  Fidget  has  to  motion,  and  cause  her  al- 
ways to  give  her  approbation  to  the  present  place 
she  is  in.  In  fine,  no  Egyptian  mummy  was  ever 
half  so  useful  in  physic,  as  I  should  be  to  these 
feverish  constitutions,  to  repress  the  violent  sallies 
of  youth,  and  give  each  action  its  proper  weight  and 
Depose. 

'  I  can  stifle  any  violent  inclination,  and  oppose 
%  torrent  of  anger,  or  the  solicitations  of  revenge, 
with  success.  Indolence  is  a  stream  which  flows 
slowly  on,  but  yet  undermines  the  foundation  of 
every  virtue.  A  vice  of  a  more  lively  nature  were 
i  more  desirable  tyrant  than  this  rust  of  the  mind, 
which  gives  a  tincture  of  its  nature  to  every  action 
of  one's  life.     It  were  as  little  hazard  to  be  lost  in 
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storm,  as  to  lie  thus  ptrpetuallybecalmed  ;  and  it 

to  no  purpose  to  have  within  one  the  seeds  of  a 
thousand  good  qualities,  if  we  want  the  vigour  and 
resolution  necessary  for  the  exerting  them.  Death 
brings  all  persons  back  to  an  equality  ;  and  this 
image  of  it,  this  slumber  of  the  mind,  leaves  no  dif- 
ference between  the  greatest  genius  and  the  mean- 
est understanding.  A  faculty  of  doing  things  re- 
markably praise- worthy,  thus  concealed,  is  of  no 
more  use  to  the  owner,  than  a  heap  of  gold  to  the 
man  who  dares  not  use  it. 

'  To-morrow  is  still  the  fatal  time  when  all  ia  to 
be  rectified.  To-morrow  comes,  it  goes,  and  still  1 
please  myself  with  the  shadow,  whilst  I  lose  the  re- 
ality :  unmindful  that  the  present  time  alone  is  ours, 
the  future  is  yet  unboin,  and  the,  past  is  dead,  and 
can  only  live  (as  parents  in  their  children)  in  the 
actions  it  has  produced. 

'  The  time  we  live  ought  not  to  be  computed  by 
the  number  ot  years,  but  by  the  use  that  has  been 
made  of  it ;  thus,  it  is  not  the  extent  of  ground,  but 
the  yearly  rent,  which  gives  the  value  to  the  estate. 
Wretched  and  thoughtless  creatures,  in  the  only 
place  where  covetousness  were  a  virtue,  we  turn 
prodigals  !  Nothing  lies  upon  our  hands  with  such 
uneasiness,  nor  have  there  been  so  many  devices  for 
any  one  thing,  as  to  make  it  slide  away  impercep- 
tibly and  to  no  purpose.  A  shilling  shall  be  hoarded 
up  with  care,  whilst  that  which  is  above  the  price  of 
an  estate  is  flung  away  with  disregard  and  contempt. 
There  is  nothing  now-si-days  so  much  avoided,  as  a 
solicitous  improvement  of  every  part  of  time ;  it  is 
a  report  must  be  shunned  as  one  tenders  the  name 
of  a  wit  and  a  fine  genius,  and  as  one  fears  the  dread- 
ful character  of  a  laborious  plodder  j  but  notwith- 
standing this,  the  greatest  wits  any  age  has  pro- 
duced thought  far  otherwise  ;  for  who    can  think 
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other  Socrates  or  Demosthenes  lost  any  reputation, 
by  their  continued  pains  both  in  overcoming  the  de- 
fects and  improving  the  gifts  of  nature  ?  All  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  labour  and  assiduity  with  which 
Tolly  acquired  his  eloquence.  Seneca  in  his  letters 
to  Lucllius  assures  him,  there  was  not  a  day  in  which 
he  did  not  either  write  something,  or  read  and  epito- 
mise some  good  author ;  and  I  remember  Pliny  in 
one  of  his  letters,  where  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
various  methods  he  used  to  fill  up  every  vacancy  of 
time,  after  several  employments  which  he  enume- 
rates :  " sometimes/'  says  he,  "I  hunt:  but  even 
then  I  carry  with  me  a  pocket-book,  that  whilst  my 
servants  are  busied  in  disposing  of  the  nets  and  other 
matters,  I  may  be  employed  in  something  that  may 
be  useful  to  me  in  my  studies ;  and  that  if  I  miss  of 
my  game,  I  may  at  the  least  bring  home  some  of  my 
own  thoughts  with  me,  and  not  have  the  mortifi- 
cation of  having  caught  nothing  all  day." 

,'  Thus,  Sir,  you  see,  how  many  examples  I  recall 
to  mind,  and  what  arguments  I  use  with  myself,  to 
regain  my  liberty :  but  as  I  am  afraid  it  is  no  ordi- 
nary persuasion  that  will  be  of  service,  I  shall  ex- 
pect your  thoughts  on  this  subject  with  the  greatest 
impatience,  especially  since  die  good  will  not  be 
confined  to  me  alone,  but  will  be  of  universal  use. 
For  there  is  no  hope  of  amendment  where  men  are 
pleased  with  their  ruin,  and  whilst  they  think  lazi- 
ness is  a  desirable  character ;  whether  it  be  that  they 
like  the  state  itself,  or  that  they  think  it  gives  them 
a  new  lustre  when  they  do  exert  themselves,  seem- 
ingly to  be  able  to  do  that  without  labour  and  appli- 
cation, which  others  attain  to  but  with  the  greatest 

diligence. 

I  am,  Sir, 
,  Your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

Samuel  Slack.' 
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set  down  in  it  mark  out  such  a  road  of  action  as  that 
e  been  speaking-  of,  I  shall  present  my  reader 
with  a  faithful  copy  of  it;  after  having  first  informed 
him,  that  the  deceased  person  had  in  his  youth  been 
bred  to  trade,  but  finding  himself  not  so  well  turned 
for  business,  he  had  for  several  years  last  past  lived 
altogether  upon  a  moderate  annuity*. 

Monday,  eight  o'clock.  I  put  on  my  clothes, 
and  walked  into  the  parlour. 

Nine  o'clock  ditto.  Tied  my  knee-stvings  and 
■washed  my  hands. 

Hours  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve.  Smoked  three 
pipes  of  Virginia.  Read  the  Supplement  and  Daily 
Courant.  Things  go  ill  in  the  north.  Mr.  Nisby's 
opinion  thereupon. 

One  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Chid  Ralph  for 
mislaying  my  tobacco-box. 

Two  o'clock.  Sat  down  to  dinner.  Mem.  Too 
many  plums  and  no  suet. 

From  three  to  four.     Took  my  afternoon's  nap. 

From  four  to  six.  Walked  into  the  fields.  Wind 
S.S.E. 

From  six  to  ten.  At  the  club.  Mr.  Nisby's  opi- 
nion about  the  peace. 

Ten  o'clock.     Went  to  bed,  slept  sound. 

Tuesday,  being  holiday,  eight  o'clock.     Rose  as 

Nine  o'clock.  Washed  hands  and  face,  shaved, 
put  on  my  double-soled  shoes. 

•  This  journal  was,  it  may  be,  genuine,  bul  certainly  pub- 
lished here  as  a  banter  on  a  gentleman  who  was  a  member  of  a 
congregation  of  dissenters,  commonly  called  Independents, 
where  a  Mr.  Ncsbit  officiated  at  that  time  as  minister.  The 
curious  may  find  information  saiis  mjwrgiie,  concerning  Mr.  Nes- 
bit,  in  John  Dunlon's  account  uf  bis  Life,  Errors,  and  Opinions. 
The  person  wlj<>  ki|it  liii-  in.ijiid  journal  led  such  a  life  as  is  de. 
scribed  and  ridiculed  here,  and  was  continually  asking  or  quot- 
ing his  piltot'l  opinion  on  every  subject. 
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Ten,  eleven,  twelve.     Took  a  walk  to  Islington. 

One.     Took  a  pot  of  Mother  Cob's  mild. 

Between  two  and  three.  Returned,  dined  on  a 
knuckle  of  veal  and  bacon.     Mem.  sprouts  wanting. 

Three.     Nap  as  usual. 

From  four  to  six.  Coffee-house.  Read  the  news. 
A  dish  of  twist.     Grand  vizier  strangled. 

From  six  to  ten.  At  the  Club.  Mr.  Nisby's  ac- 
count of  the  Great  Turk. 

Ten.     Dream  of  the  grand  vizier.     Broken  sleep. 

Wednesday,  eight  o'clock.  Tongue  of  my  shoe- 
buckle  broke.     Hands  but  not  face. 

Nine.  Paid  off  the  butcher's  bill.  Mem.  to  be 
allowed  for  the  last  leg  of  mutton. 

Ten,  eleven.  At  the  coffee-house.  More  work 
in  the  north.  Stranger  in  a  black  wig  asked  me 
how  stocks  went. 

From  twelve  to  one.  Walked  in  the  fields.  Wind 
to  the  south. 

From  one  to  two.     Smoked  a  pipe  and  a  half. 

Two.     Dined  as  usual.     Stomach  good. 

Three.  Nap  broke  by  the  falling  of  a  pewter  dish. 
Mem.  Cook-maid  in  love,  and  grown  careless. 

From  four  to  six.  At  the  coffee-house.  Advice 
from  Smyrna  that  the  grand  vizier  was  first  of  all 
strangled,  and  afterward  beheaded. 

Six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Was  half  an  hour  in 
the  club  before  any  body  else  came.  Mr.  Nisby  of 
opinion  that  the  grand  vizier  was  not  strangled  the 
sixth  instant. 

Ten  at  night.  Went  to  bed.  Slept  without 
waking  until  nine  the  next  morning. 

Thursday,  nine  o'clock.  Stayed  within  until  two 
o'clock  for  Sir  Timothy;  who  did  not  bring  me  my 
annuity  according  to  his  promise. 

Two  in  the  afternoon.  Sat  down  to  dinner.  Losa 
of  appetite.     Small-beer  sour.     Beef  over-corned. 
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Three.     Could  not  take  my  nap, 
■ 


Four  and  five.  Gave  Ralph  a  box  on  the  ear. 
Turned  off  my  cook-maid.  Sent  a  messenger  to  Sir 
Timothy,  Mem.  I  did  not  go  to  the  club  to-night. 
Went  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock. 

Friday.  Passed  the  morning  in  meditation  upon 
Sir  Timothy,  who  was  with  me  a  quarter  before 
twelve. 

Twelve  o'clock.     Bought  a  new  head  to  my  cane, 

id  a  tongue  to  my  buckle.     Drank  a  glass  of  purl 

recover  appetite. 

Two  and  three.     Dined  and  slept  well. 

From  four  to  six.     Went  to   the  coffee-house. 

et  Mr.  Nisby  there.  Smokedsevcral  pipes.  Mr, 
Nisby  of  opinion  that  laced  coffee  is  bad  for  the  head. 

Six  o'clock.     At  the  club  as  steward.  Sat  late. 

Twelve  o'clock.  Went  to  bed,  dreamt  that  I 
drank  small-beer  with  the  grand  vizier. 

Saturday.  Waked  at  eleven,  walked  in  the  fields, 
wind  N.  E. 

Twelve.     Caught  in  a  shower. 

One  in  the  afternoon.  Returned  home  and  dried 
myself. 

Two.  Mr.  Nisby  dined  with  me.  First  course, 
marrow-bones;  second,  ox-cheek,  with  a  bottle  of 
Brooks  and  Hellier. 

Three.     Overslept  myself. 

Six.  Went  to  the  club.  Like  to  have  fallen  into 
a  gutter.     Grand  vizier  certainly  dead. 

I  question  not  but  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to 
find  the  above-mentioned  journalist  taking  so  much 
care  of  a  life  that  was  filled  with  such  inconsiderable 
actions,  and  received  so  very  small  improvements; 
and  yet  if  wc  look  into  the  behaviour  of  many  whom 
we  daily  converse  with,  we  shall  find  that  most  of 
their  hours  are  taken  up  in  those  three  important 
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articles  of  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping.  1  do  not 
suppose  that  man  loses  his  time,  who  is  not  engaged 
in  public  affairs,  or  in  an  illustrious  course  of  action. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  our  hours  may  very  often 
be  more  profitably  laid  out  in  such  transactions  as 
make  no  figure  in  the  world,  than  in  such  as  are  apt 
to  draw  upon  lliem  the  attention  of  mankind.  One 
may  become  wiser  and  better  by  several  methods  of 
employing  one's  self  in  secrecy  and  Bilenee,  and  do 
what  is  laudable  without  noise  or  ostentation.  I 
would,  however,  recommend  to  every  one  of  my 
readers,  the  keeping  a  journal  of  their  lives  for  one 
week,  and  setting  down  punctually  their  whole  scries 
of  employments  during  that  space  of  time.  This 
kind  of  self-examination  would  give  them  a  true 
state  of  themselves,  and  incline  them  to  consider 
seriously  what  they  are  about.  One  day  would  rec- 
tify the  omissions  of  another,  and  make  a  man  weigh 
all  those  indifferent  actions,  which,  though  they  are 
easily  forgotten,  must  certainly  be  accounted  for. 
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non  omnia  poisomus  omnei.— Vino.  Eel.  viii.  63. 

With  different  talents  furru'd,  we  variously  excel*. 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  A  certain  vice,  which  you  have  lately  attacked, 
ba»  not  yet  been  cousidered  by  you  as  growingso  deep 

•  This  niolto  is  likewise  prefixed  to  Spectator,  No.  404. 
wigintl  BiolU)  lo  this  paper  iu  folio  was, 

Rjdeal,  et  pulset  iasciva  decentius  etas. — Hon. 
lascivious  age  might  bellrr  play  the  fool. 
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id  i  Ik-  heart,  of  man,  that  the  affectation  outlives  the 
practice  of  it.  You  must  have  observed,  that  men 
who  have  been  bved  in  arms  preserve  to  the  most 
extreme  and  feeble  old  age,  a  certain  daring  in  their 
aspect.  In  like  manner,  they  who  have  passed  their 
time  in  gallantry  and  adventure,  keep  up,  as  well  as 
they  can,  the  appearance  of  it,  and  carry  a  petulant 
inclination  to  their  last  moments.  Let  tliis  serve  for 
a  preface  to  a  relation  1  am  going  to  give  yon  of  an 
old  beau  in  town,  that  has  not  only  been  amorous, 
and  a  follower  of  women  in  general,  but  also,  in  spite 
of  the  admonition  of  gray  hairs,  been  from  his  sixty- 
third  year  to  his  present  seventieth  in  an  actual  pur- 
suit of  a  young  lady,  the  wife  of  his  friend,  and  a 
man  of  merit.  The  gay  old  Escalus  has  wit,  good 
health,  and  is  perfectly  well-bred;  but,  from  the 
fashion  and  manners  of  the  court  when  he  was  in 
his  bloom,  has  such  a  natural  tendency  to  amorous 
adventure,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  an  endless 
reproach  to  him  to  make  no  use  of  a  familiarity  he 
was  allowed  at  a  gentleman's  house,  whose  good-hu- 
mour and  confidence  exposed  his  wife  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  any  who  should  take  it  in  their  head  to  do 
him  the  good  office.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Es- 
calus might  also  resent  that  the  husband  was  parti- 
cularly negligent  of  him  ;  and  though  he  gave  many 
intimations  of  a  passion  towards  the  wife,  the  hus- 
band either  did  not  see  them,  or  put  him  to  the  con- 
tempt of  overlooking  them.  In  the  mean  time  Isa- 
bella, for  so  we  shall  call  our  heroine,  saw  his  pas- 
sion, and  rejoiced  in  it,  as  a  foundation  for  much 
diversion,  and  an  opportunity  of  indulging  herself 
in  the  dear  delight  of  being  admired,  addressed  tor 
and  flattered,  with  no  ill  consequence  to  her  repu- 
tation. This  lady  is  of  a  free  and  disengaged  beha- 
viour, ever  in  good- humour,  such  as  is  the  image  of 
innocence  with  those  who  are  innocent,  and  an  en- 
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eouragement  to  vice  with  those  who  are  abandoned. 
From  this  kind  of  carriage,  and  an  apparent  appro- 
bation of  his  gallantry,  Escalus  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  laying  amorous  epistles  in  her  way,  of 
fixing  his  eyes  attentively  upon  her  actions,  of  per- 
forming a  thousand  little  offices  which  are  neglected 
by  the  unconcerned,  but  are  so  many  approaches 
towards  happiness  with  the  enamoured.  It  was  now, 
as  is  above  hinted,  almost  the  end  of  the  seventh 
year  of  his  passion,  when  Escalus,  from  general 
terms,  and  the  ambiguous  respect  which  criminal 
Were  retain  in  their  addresses,  began  to  bewail  that 
bis  passion  grew  too  violent  for  him  to  answer  any 
longer  for  his  behaviour  towards  her,  and  that  he 
hoped  she  would  have  consideration  for  his  long  and 
patient  respect,  to  excuse  the  emotions  of  a  heart 
now  no  longer  under  the  direction  of  the  unhappy 
owner  of  it  Such,  for  some  months,  had  been  the 
language  of  Escalus  both  in  his  talk  and  his  letters 
to  Isabella,  who  returned  all  the  profusion  of  kind 
things  which  had  been  the  collection  of  fifty  years, 
with  "  I  must  not  hear  you ;  you  will  make  me  for- 
get that  you  are  a  gentleman ;  I  would  not  willingly 
lose  you  as  a  friend;"  and  the  like  expressions, 
which  the  skilful  interpret  to  their  own  advantage, 
as  well  knowing  that  a  feeble  denial  is  a  modest  as- 
sent. I  should  have  told  you,  that  Isabella,  during 
the  whole  progress  of  this  amour,  communicated  it 
to  her  husband ;  and  that  an  account  of  Escalus's 
ove  was  their  usual  entertainment  after  half  a  day's 
absence.  Isabella,  therefore,  upon  her  lover's  late 
more  open  assaults,  with  a  smile  told  her  husband 
she  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but  that  his  fate  was 
now  come  to  a  crisis.  After  she  had  explained  her- 
self a  little  farther,  with  her  husband's  approbation, 
she  proceeded  in  the  following  manner.    The  next 
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time  that  Escalus  was  alone  with  her,  and  repeated 
his  importunity,  the  crafty  Isabella  looked  on  her 
fan  with  an  air  of  [peat  attention,  as  considering  of 
what  importance  such  a  secret  was  to  her ;  and  upon 
the  repetition  of  a  warm  expression,  she  looked  at 
him  with  an  eye  of  fondness,  and  told  him  he  was 
past  that  time  of  life  which  coidd  make  her  fear  he 
would  hoast  of  a  lady's  favour ;  then  turned  away 
her  head,  with  a  very  well-acted  confusion,  which 
favoured  the  escape  of  the  aged  Escalus.  This  ad- 
venture was  matter  of  great  pleasantry  to  Isabella 
and  her  spouse;  and  they  had  enjoyed  it  two  days 
before  Escalus  could  recollect  himself  enough  to 
form  the  following  letter; 
"  MADAM, 
"  What  happened  the  other  day  gives  me  a  lively 
image  of  the  inconsistency  of  human  passions  and 
inclinations.  We  pursue  what  we  are  denied,  and 
place  our  affections  on  what  is  absent,  though  we 
neglected  it  when  present.  As  long  as  you  refused 
my  love,  your  refusal  did  so  strongly  excite  my  pas- 
sion, that  I  had  not  once  the  leisure  to  think  of  re- 
calling my  reason  to  aid  me  against  the  design  upon 
your  virtue.  But  when  that  virtue  began  to  comply 
in  my  favour,  my  reason  made  an  effort  over  my 
love,  and  let  me  see  the  baseness  of  my  behaviour 
in  attempting  a  woman  of  honour.  I  own  to  you, 
it  was  not  without  the  most  violent  struggle  that  I 
gained  this  victory  over  myself;  nay,  I  will  confess 
my  shame,  and  acknowledge,  I  could  not  have  pre- 
vailed but  by  flight.  However,  Madam,  I  beg  that 
you  will  believe  a  moment's  weakness  has  not  de- 
stroyed the  esteem  I  had  for  you,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  so  many  years  of  obstinate  virtue.  You 
have  reason  to  rejoice  that  this  did  not  happen  with- 
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in  the  observation  of  one  of  the  young  fellows,  who 
would  have  exposed  your  weakness,  and  gloried  in 
his  own  brutish  inclinations. 

I  am,  Madam, 
Your  most  devoted  humble  servant." 
'  Isabella,  with  the  help  of  her  husband,  returned 
the  following;  answer : 

'■  SIR, 
"  I  cannot  but  account  myself  a  very  happy  wo- 
man, in  having  a  man  for  a  lover  that  can  write  so 
well,  and  give  so  good  a  turn  to  a  disappointment. 
Another  excellence  you  have  above  all  other  pre- 
tenders I  ever  heard  of;  on  occasions  where  the  most 
reasonable  men  lose  all  their  reason,  you  have  yours 
most  powerful.  We  have  each  of  us  to  ^hantc  our 
genius,  that  the  passion  of  one  abated  in  proportion 
as  that  of  the  other  grew  violent.  Does  it  not  yet 
come  into  your  head  to  imagine,  that  I  knew  my 
compliance  was  the  greatest  crueltj  I  could  be  guilty 
of  towards  you?  In  return  for  your  long  and  faith- 
ful passion,  i  must  let  you  know  that  you  are  old 
enough  to  become  a  little  more  gravity;  but  if  you 
■HI  leave  me,  and  coquet  it  any  where  else,  may 
your  mistress  yield.  Isabella.'" 

T. 
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I  have  endeavoured  in  the  course  of  my  papers  to 
■lo  justice  to  the  age,  and  have  taken  care  as  much 
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as  possible  to  keep  myself  a  neater  between  both 
sexes.  I  have  neither  spared  the  ladies  out  of  com- 
plaisance, nor  the  men  out  of  partiality ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  great  integrity  with  which  I  have 
acted  in  this  particular,  1  find  myself  taxed  with  an 
inclination  to  favour  my  own  half  of  the  species. 
Whether  it  be  that  the  women  afford  a  more  fruitful 
field  for  speculation,  or  whether  they  run  more  iu 
my  head  than  the  men,  I  cannot  tell;  but  I  shall 
set  down  the  charge  as  it  is  laid  against  me  in  the 
following  letter. 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  always  make  one  among  a  company  of  young 
females,  who  peruse  your  speculations  every  morn- 
ing. I  am  at  present  commissioned  by  our  whole 
assembly  to  let  you  know,  that  we  fear  you  are  a 
little  inclined  to  be  partial  towards  your  own  sex. 
We  must  however  acknowledge,  with  all  due  grati- 
tude, that  in  some  cases  you  have  given  us  our  re- 
venge on  the  men,  and  done  us  justice.  We  could 
not  easily  have  forgiven  you  several  strokes  in  the 
dissection  of  the  coquette's  heart,  if  you  had  not, 
much  about  the  same  time,  made  a  sacrifice  to  us  of 
a  beau's  skull. 

*  You  may,  however,  Sir,  please  to  remember,  that 
not  long  since  you  attacked  our  hoods  and  commodes 
in  such  a  manner,  as,  to  use  your  own  expression, 
made  very  many  of  us  ashamed  to  shew  our  heads. 
We  must  therefore  beg  leave  to  represent  to  you, that 
we  are  in  hopes,  if  you  will  please  to  make  a  due 
inquiry,  the  men  in  all  ages  would  be  found  to  have 
been  little  less  whimsical  in  adorning  that  part  than 
ourselves.  The  different  forms  of  their  wigs,  toge- 
ther with  the  various  cocks  of  their  hats,  all  Batter 
us  in  this  opinion. 

'  I  had  aa  humble  servant  last  summer,  who  the 
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first  time  he  declared  himself  was  in  a  full-bottomed 
wig  :  but  the  day  after,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  he 
accosted  me  in  a  thin  natural  one.  1  received  him, 
at  this  our  second  interview,  as  a  perfect  stranger, 
but  was  extremely  confounded  when  his  speech  dis- 
covered who  he  was.  I  resolved  therefore,  to  fix  his 
face  in  my  memory  for  the  future ;  but  as  I  was 
waiting  in  the  park  the  same  evening,  he  appeared 
to  me  in  one  of  those  wigs  that  1  think  you  call  a. 
oight-cap,  which  had  altered  him  more  effectually 
than  before.  He  afterward  played  a  couple  of  black 
riding  wigs  upon  me  with  the  same  success,  and,  in 
short,  assumed  a  new  face  almost  every  day  in  the 
first  month  of  his  courtship, 

'  1  observed  afterward,  that  the  variety  of  cocks 
into  which  he  moulded  his  hat  had  not  a  little  con- 
tributed to  his  impositions  upon  me. 

■  Vet,  as  if  all  these  ways  were  not  sufficient  to 
distinguish  their  heads,  you  must  doubtless,  Sir,  have 
observed,  that  great  numbers  of  young  fellows  have, 
for  several  months  last  past,  taken  upon  them  to  wear 
feathers. 

'  We  hope,  therefore,  that  these  may  with  as  much 
justice  be  called  Indian  princes,  as  you  have  styled 
a  woman  in  a  coloured  hood  an  Indian  queen  ;  and 
tW  you  will  in  due  time  take  these  airy  gentlemen 
into  consideration. 

'We  the  more  earnestly  beg  that  you  would  put 
a  stop  to  this  practice,  since  it  has  already  lost  us 
oae  of  the  most  agreeable  members  of  our  society, 
»ho,  after  having  refused  several  good  estates,  and 
two  titles,  was  lured  from  us  last  week  by  a  mixed 
feather. 

'  I  am  ordered  to  present  you  with  the  respects  of 
oar  whole  company,  and  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

DoRINDA. 


'  Note.  The  person  wearing  the  feather,  though 
our  friend  took  him  for  an  officer  in  the  guards,  has 
proved  to  be  an  errant  linen-draper*.' 
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it  now  at  leisure  to  give  my  opinion  upon 
the  hat  and  feather:  however,  to  wipe  off  the  present 
imputation,  and  gratify  my  female  correspondent,  I 
shall  here  print  a  letter  which  I  lately  received  from 
a  man  of  mode,  who  seems  to  have  a  very  extraor- 
dinary genius  in  his  way. 
'SIR, 

'  I  presume  1  need  not  inform  you,  that  among 
men  of  dress  it  is  a  common  phrase  to  say,  "  Mr, 
Such-a-one  has  struck  a  bold  stroke;"  by  which  we 
understand,  that  he  is  the  first  man  who  has  had 
courage  enough  to  lead  up  a  fashion.  Accordingly, 
when  our  tailors  Lake  measure  of  us,  they  alway3  de- 
mand, "whether  we  will  have  a  plain  suit  or  strike 
a  bold  stroke?"  I  think  I  may  without  vanity  say, 
that  I  have  struck  some  of  the  boldest  and  most 
successful  strokes  of  any  man  in  Great  Britain.  I 
was  the  first  that  struck  the  long  pocket  about  two 
years  since ;  I  was  likewise  the  author  of  the  frosted 
button,  which  when  I  saw  the  town  come  readily  into, 
being  resolved  to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot,  I 
produced  much  about  the  same  time  the  scallop  flap, 
the  knotted  cravat,  and  made  a  fair  push  for  the 
silvc i- clocked  stocking, 

'  A  few  months  after  I  brought  up  the  modish 
jacket,  or  the  coat  with  close  sleeves.  I  struck  this 
at  first  in  a  plain  Doily ;  hut  that  failing,  I  struck  h 
a  second  time  in  blue  camblet,  and  repeated  the 
stroke  in  several  kinds  of  cloth,  until  at  last  it  took 
effect.  There  are  two  or  three  young  fellows  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town  who  have  always  their  eye 

*  Only  sn  ensign  in  the  1  rain -band?.     Spec,  in  folio. 


upon  me,  and  answer  me  stroke  for  stroke.  J  was 
once  so  unwary  a3  to  mention  my  fancy  in  relation 
to  a  new-fashioned  surtout  before  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, who  was  disingenuous  enough  to  steal  my 
thought,  and  by  that  means  prevented  my  intended 

'  I  have  a  design  this  spring  to  make  very  consi- 
derable innovations  in  the  waistcoat ;  and  have  al- 
ready begun  with  a  coup  d'essai  upon  the  sleeves, 
which  has  succeeded  very  well. 

'  I  must  farther  inform  you,  if  you  will  promise  to 
encourage,  or  at  least  to  connive  at  me,  that  it  is  my 
design  to  strike  such  a  stroke  the  beginning  of  the 
next  month  as  shall  surprise  the  whole  town. 

*  I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  acquaint  you  with  all 
the  particulars  of  my  intended  dress  ;  but  will  only 
tell  you,  as  a  sample  of  it,  that  I  shall  very  speedily 
appear  at  White's  in  a  cherry -coloured  hat.  I  took 
this  hint  from  the  ladies'  hoods,  which  1  look  upon 
aa  the  boldest  stroke  that  sex  has  struck  for  these 
hundred  years  last  past.  1  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient, 

Most  humble  servant, 

Will  Sprightly. * 

I  have  not  time  at  present  to  make  any  re0ections 
on  this  letter ;  but  must  not  however  omit  that  hav- 
ing shewn  it  to  "Will  Honeycomb,  he  desires  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  gentleman  who  writ  it. — X*. 

■  This  last  p 
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nor  the  Graces  hero  preside, 
befriend  the  blooming  bride; 
ith  fuii'ral  brands  the  process 
aited  at  the  genial  bed*.— Cn 
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'  You  have  given  many  hints  in  your  papers  to 
the  disadvantage  of  persons  of  your  own  sex,  who 
lay  plots  upon  women.  Among  other  hard  words 
you  have  published  the  term  "  Male  Coquets,"  and 
been  very  severe  upon  such  as  give  themselves  the 
liberty  of  a  little  dalliance  of  heart,  and  playing  fast 
and  loose  between  love  and  indifference,  until  per- 

■  liaps  an  easy  young  girl  is  reduced  to  sighs,  dreams, 
and  tears,  and  languishes  away  her  life  for  a  care- 
less coxcomb,  who  looks  astonished,  and  wonders 
at  such  an  effect  from  what  in  him  was  all  but  com- 
mon civility.  Thus  you  have  treated  the  men  who 
were  irresolute  in  marriage  ;  but  if  you  design  to  be 
impartial,  pray  be  so  honest  as  to  print  the  informa- 
tion I  now  give  you  of  a  certain  set  of  women  who 
never  coquet  for  the  matter,  but,  with  a  high  hand, 
marry  whom  they  please  to  whom  they  please.  As 
for  my  part  I  should  not  have  concerned  myself  with 
them, '  but  that  I  understand  I  am  pitched  upon  by 
them  to  be  married,  against  my  will,  to  one  1  never 
saw  in  my  life.  It  has  been  my  misfortune,  Sir,  very 

*  Tlif  mollo  to  this  paper  in  the  original  publication  in  folio. 
Hie  sunt  qwo  leniii  sudant  inCvclade.— Jo  v. 
How  hard  they  labour  in  their  little  sphere. 
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innocently,  to  rejoice  in  a  plentiful  fortune,  of  which 
I  am  master,  to  bespeak  a  fine  chariot,  to  give  direc- 
tions for  two  or  three  handsome  snuff-boxes,  and  as 
many  suits  of  fine  clothes  ;  but  before  any  of  these 
were  ready,  I  heard  reports  of  my  being  to  be  mar- 
ried to  two  or  three  different  young  women.  Upon 
my  taking  notice  of  it  to  a  young-  gentleman  who  is 
often  in  my  company,  he  told  me  smiling,  I  was  in 
lie  inquisition.  You  may  believe  I  was  not  a  little 
startled  at  what  he  meant,  and  more  so  when  he 
asked  me  if  I  had  bespoke  any  thing  of  late  that 
was  fine.  I  told  him  several;  upon  which  he  pro- 
duced a  description  of  my  person,  from  the  trades- 
men whom  I  had  employed,  and  told  me  that  they 
had  certainly  informed  against  me.  Mr.  Spectator, 
whatever  the  world  may  think  of  me,  I  am  more 
coxcomb  than  fool,  and  I  grew  very  inquisitive  upon 
this  head,  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  novelty.  My 
friend  told  me,  there  were  a  certain  set  of  women  of 
fashion,  whereof  the  number  of  six  made  a  commit- 
tee, who  sat  thrice  a  week,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Inquisition  on  Maids  and  Bachelors." 
whenever  there  comes  such  au  unthinking  gay  thing 
as  myself  to  town,  he  must  want  all  manner  of  ne- 
cessaries, or  be  put  into  the  inquisition  by  the  first 
tradesman  he  employs.  They  have  constant  intelli- 
gence with  cane-shops,  perfumers,  toymen,  coach- 
mikers,  and  china-houses.  From  these  several  places 
these  undertakers  for  marriages  have  as  constant  and 
regular  correspondence  as  the  funeral-men  have  with 
'intners  and  apothecaries.  All  bachelors  are  under 
their  immediate  inspection ;  and  my  friend  produced 
to  me  a  report  given  into  their  board,  wherein  an  old 
uncle  of  mine,  who  came  to  town  with  me,  and  my- 
self were  inserted,  and  we  stood  thus :  the  uncle 
smoky,  rotten,  poor ;  the  nephew  raw,  but  no  fool ; 
sound  at  present,  very  rich.     My  information  did 
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Dot  end  here;  but  ray  friend's  advices  are  bo  good, 
that  he  could  shew  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  to 
the  young  lady  who  is  to  have  me ;  which  I  enclose 

■  MADAM, 
'  This  is  to  let  you  know,  that  you  ate  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  beau  that  comes  out  on  Thursday,  six  in 
the  evening.  Be  at  the  park.  You  cannot  but  know 
a  virgin  fop  ;  they  have  a  mind  to  look  saucy,  but 
are  out  of  countenance.  The  board  has  denied  him 
to  several  good  families.     I  wish  you  joy. 

Corinna.* 
What  makes  my  correspondent's  case  the  more 
deplorable  is,  that,  as  I  find  by  the  report  from  my 
censor  of  marriages,  the  friend  he  speaks  of  is  em- 
ployed by  the  inquisition  to  take  him  in,  as  the  phrase 
is.  After  all  that  is  told  him,  he  has  information  only 
of  one  woman  that  is  laid  for  him,  and  that  the  wrong 
one;  for  the  lady  commissioners  have  devoted  him 
to  another  than  the  person  against  whom  they  have 
employed  their  agent  his  friend  to  alarm  him.  The 
plot  is  laid  so  well  about  this  young  gentleman,  that 
he  has  no  friend  to  retire  to,  no  place  to  appear  in, 
or  part  of  the  kingdom  to  fly  into,  but  he  must  fall 
into  the  notice,  and  he  subject  to  the  power  of  the 
inquisition.  They  have  their  emissaries  and  substi- 
tutes in  all  parts  of  this  united  kingdom.  The  first 
step  they  usually  take,  is  to  find  from  a  correspon- 
dence, by  their  messengers  and  whisperers,  with  some 
domestic  of  the  bachelor  (who  is  to  be  hunted  into 
the  toils  they  have  laid  for  him),  what  are  his  man- 
ners, his  familiarities,  his  good  qualities,  or  vices; 
not  as  the  good  in  him  is  a  recommendation,  or  the 
ill  a  diminution,  but  as  they  affect  to  contribute  to 
the  main  inquiry,  what  estate  he  has  in  him.  Whea 
this  pointis  well  reported  to  the  board,  they  can  take 
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in  a  wild  roaring  fox-hunter,  as  easily 
gentle  youag  fop  of  the  town.    The  war  k  u 
all  places  uneasy  to  him,  but  the  scenes  in 
they  have  allotted  him  to  act.    His  brother 
men,  bottle  companions,  his  fraternity  of  fop*, 
be  brought  into  the  conspiracy  against 
this  matter  is  not  laid  in  so  barefaced  a 
fore  him  as  to  hare  it  inl 

would  make  him  a  very  proper  wife;  bos,  by  tic 
force  of  their  correspondence,  they  shall  sake  k  as 
Mr.  Waller  said  of  the  marriage  of  the  dwarfc*  as 
impracticable  to  have  any  woman  besides  her 
design  him,  as  it  would  hare  been  in  Adam  to 
refused  Eve.    The  man  named  by  the 
for  Mrs.  Such-a-one  shall  neither  be  in 
dare  ever  appear  in  company,  should  he 
evade  their  determination. 

The  female  sex  wholly  govern  domestic 
by  this  means,  when  they  think  fit  they  car 
sensions  between  the  dearest  friends,  nay, 
father  and  son  irreconcfleable  enemies,  in  spite  of 
all  the  ties  of  gratitude  on  one  part,  and  die  doty  of 
protection  to  be  paid  on  the  other.  The  ladies  of 
the  inquisition  understand  this  perfectly  well ;  and 
where  love  is  not  a  motive  to  a  man's  choosing  one 
whom  they  allot,  they  can  with  very  much  art  in- 
sinuate stories  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  honesty  or 
courage,  until  the  creature  is  too  much  dispirited 
to  bear  up  against  a  general  ill  reception,  which  he 
every  where  meets  with,  and  in  doe  time  falls  into 
their  appointed  wedlock  for  shelter.  I  haTe  a  long 
letter  bearing  date  the  fourth  instant,  which  gives 
me  a  large  account  of  the  policies  of  this  court ;  and 
find  there  is  now  before  them  a  very  refractory  per- 
son, who  has  escaped  all  their  machinations  for  two 
years  last  past :  but  they  have  prevented  two  suc- 
cessive matches  which  were  of  his  own  inclination ; 
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the  one  by  a  report  that,  his  mistress  was  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  the  very  day  appointed,  wedding-clothes 
bought,  and  all  things  ready  for  her  being  given  to 
another;  the  second  time  by  insinuating  to  all  his 
mistress's  friends  and  acquaintance,  that  he  had 
been  false  to  several  other  women  and  the  like. 
The  poor  man  is  now  reduced  to  profess  he  designs 
to  lead  a  single  life ;  but  the  inquisition  give  out 
to  all  his  acquaintance,  that  nothing  is  intended  but 
the  gentleman's  own  welfare  and  happiness.  When 
this  is  urged,  he  talks  still  more  humbly,  and  pro- 
tests he  aims  only  at  a  life  without  pain  or  reproach ; 
tleasure,  honour,  or  riches,  are  things  for  which 
e  has  no  taste.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  and 
what  else  he  may  defend  himself  with,  as  that  the 
lady  is  too  old  or  too  young ;  of  a  suitable  humour, 
or  the  quite  contrary;  and  that  it  is  impossible  they 
can  ever  do  other  than  wrangle  from  June  to  Janu- 
ary, every  body  tells  him  all  this  is  spleen,  and  he 
must  have  a  wife  ;  while  all  die  members  of  the  in- 
quisition are  unanimous  in  a  certain  woman  for  him, 
and  they  think  they  all  together  are  better  able  to 
judge  than  he,  or  any  other  private  person  whatsoever. 

'SIR,  Temple,  March  3,  1711. 

'  Your  speculation  tins  day  on  the  subject  of  idle- 
ness has  employed  me,  ever  since  I  read  it,  in  sor- 
rowful reflections  on  my  having  loitered  away  the 
term  (or  rather  the  vacation)  of  ten  years  in  this 
place,  and  unhappily  suffered  a  good  chamber  and 
study  to  lie  idle  as  long.  My  books  (except  those 
I  have  taken  to  sleep  upon)  have  been  totally  neg- 
lected, and  iny  Lord  Coke  and  other  venerable  au- 
thors were  never  so  slighted  in  their  lives.  I  spend 
most  of  the  day  at  a  neighbouring  cotfee-house, 
where  we  have  what  1  may  call  a  lazy  club.  We 
generally  come,  in  night-gowns,  with  our  stockings 
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about  our  heels,  and  sometimes  but  one  on.  Our 
salutation  at  entrance  is  a  yawn  and  a  stretch,  and 
then  without  more  ceremony  we  take  our  place  at 
[he  lolling- table,  where  our  discourse  is,  what  1  fear 
you  would  not  read  out,  therefore  shall  not  insert. 
But  1  assure  you,  Sir,  I  heartily  lament  this  loss  of 
time,  and  am  now  resolved  (if  possible,  with  double 
diligence)  to  retrieve  it,  being  effectually  awakened, 
by  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Slack,  out  of  the  senseless 
stupidity  that  has  so  long  possessed  me.  And  to 
demonstrate  that  penitence  accompinies  my  confes- 
sions, and  constancy  my  resolutions,  I  have  locked 
my  door  For  a  year,  and  desire  you  would  let 
my  companions  know  I  am  not  within.  I  am,  with 
great  respect,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
T.  N.  B.' 


N-321.     SATURDAY,  MARCH  8,  1711-12. 


Those  who  know  how  many  volumes  have  been 
written  on  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil  will  easily 
pardon  the  length  of  my  discourse  upon  Milton.  The 
Paradise  Lost  is  looked  upon,  by  the  best  judges,  as 
the  greatest  production,  or  at  least  the  noblest  work 
of  genius,  in  our  language,  and  therefore  deserves 
to  be  set  before  an  English  reader  in  its  full  beauty. 
For  this  reason,  though  I  have  endeavoured  to  give 
d  idea  of  its  graces  anil  imperfections  in 
F  2 
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first  six  papers,  1  thought  myself  obliged  to  bestow 
one  upon  every  book  in  particular.  The  first  three 
books  I  have  already  dispatched,  and  am  now  enter- 
ing upon  the  fourth.  I  need  not  acquaint  my  reader 
that  there  are  multitudes  of  beauties  in  this  great 
author,  especially  in  the  descriptive  parts  of  this 
poem,  which  I  have  not  touched  upon ;  it  being  my 
intention  to  point  out  those  only  which  appear  to  me 
the  most  exquisite,  or  those  which  are  not  so  obvious 
to  ordinary  readers.  Every  one  that  has  read  the 
critics  who  have  written  upon  the  Odyssey,  the  liiad, 
and  JEneid,  knows  very  well,  that  though  they  agree 
in  their  opinions  of  the  great  beauties  in  those  poems, 
they  have  nevertheless  each  of  them  discovered  seve- 
ral master-strokes,  which  have  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  the  rest.  In  the  same  manner,  I  question 
not  but  any  writer  who  shall  treat  of  this  subject 
after  me,  may  find  several  beauties  in  Milton,  which 
I  have  not  taken  notice  of.  I  must  likewise  observe, 
that  as  the  greatest  masters  of  critical  learning  differ 
among  one  another,  as  to  some  particular  points-  in 
the  epic  poem,  I  have  not  bound  myself  scrupulously 
to  the  rules  which  any  one  of  them  have  laid  down 
upon  that  art,  but  have  taken  the  liberty  sometimes 
to  join  with  one,  and  sometimes  with  another,  and 
sometimes  to  differ  from  all  of  tbem,  when  I  have 
thought  that  the  reason  of  the  thing  was  on  my  side. 

We  may  conclude  the  beauties  of  the  fourth  book 
under  three  heads.  In  the  first  are  those  pictures 
of  still-life,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  description 
of  Eden,  Paradise,  Adam's  Bower, &c.  In  the  next 
are  the  machines,  which  comprehend  the  speeches 
and  behaviour  of  the  good  and  bad  angels.  In  the 
last  is  the  conduct  of  Adam  and  Eve,  who  are  the 
principal  actors  in  the  poem. 

In  the  description  of  Paradise,  the  poet  has  ob- 
■erved  Aristotle's  rule  of  lavishing  all  the  ornaments 
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of  diction  on  the  weak  inactive  parts  of  the  fable 
which  are  not  supported  by  the  beauty  of  sentiments 
and  characters.  Accordingly  the  reader  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  expressions  arc  more  florid  and  ela- 
borate in  these  descriptions,  than  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  poem.  I  must  farther  add,  that  though  the 
drawings  of  gardens,  rivers,  rainbows,  and  the  like 
dead  pieces  of  nature,  are  justly  censured  in  an  he- 
roic poem,  when  they  run  out  into  an  unnecessary 
length — the  description  of  Paradise  would  have  been 
faulty,  bad  not  the  poet  been  very  particular  in  it, 
not  only  as  it  is  the  scene  of  the  principal  action, 
but  as  it  is  requisite  to  give  us  an  idea  of  that  hap- 
piness from  which  our  first  parents  fell.  The  plan 
of  it  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  formed  upon  the 
short  sketch  which  we  have  of  it  in  holy  writ.  Milton's 
exuberance  of  imagination  has  poured  forth  such  a 
redundancy  of  ornaments  on  this  seat  of  happiness 
and  innocence,  that  it  would  be  endless  to  point  out 
each  particular. 

I  must  not  quit  this  head  without  farther  observ- 
ing, that  there  is  scarce  a  speech  of  Adam  or  Eve  in 
the  whole  poem,  wherein  the  sentiments  and  allu- 
sions are  not  taken  from  this  their  delightful  habita- 
tion, Tbereader,  during  their  whole  course  of  action, 
always  finds  himself  in  the  walks  of  Paradise.  In 
•hurt,  as  the  critics  have  remarked,  that  in  those 
j-oems  wherein  shepherds  are  the  actors,  the  thoughts 
')ught  always  to  take  a  tincture  from  the  woods, 
fields,  and  rivers;  so  may  we  observe,  that  our  first 
parents  seldom  lose  sight  of  their  happy  station  in 
any  thing  they  speak  or  do ;  and,  if  the  reader  will 
give  me  leave  to  use  the  expression,  that  their 
thoughts  are  always  '  paradisaical.' 

We  are  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  machines 
of  the  fourth  book.     Satan  being  now  within  pro- 
of Eden,  and  looking  round  upon  the  glories  of 
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the  creation,  is  filled  with  tlie  sentiments  different 
from  those  which  he  discovered  whilst  he  waB  in 
hell.  The  place  inspires  him  with  thoughts  more 
adapted  to  it.  He  reflects  upon  the  happy  condi- 
tion from  whence  he  felt,  and  breaks  forth  into  a 
speech  that  is  softened  with  several  transient  touches 
of  remorse  and  self-accusation:  but  at  length  he 
confirms  himself  in  impenitence,  and  in  his  design 
of  drawing  man  into  his  own  state  of  guilt  and  n  ' 
sevy.  This  conflict  of  passions  is  raised  with  a  great 
deal  of  art,  as  the  opening  of  his  speech  to  the  si 
is  very  bold  and  noble  : 

O  Ihou  that  with  surprising  glory  crown 'd 
Look's!  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  god 
Of  this  new  world  ;  at  whose  sight  all  the  liars 
Hide  their  diminished  heads  ;   to  thee  I  call, 
But  with  no  friendly  voice  ;  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Sun !  to  tell  thee  how  1  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  slate 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere. 

This  speech  is,  I  think,  the  finest  that  is  ascribed 
to  Satan  in  the  whole  poem.  The  evil  spirit  after- 
ward proceeds  to  make  his  discoveries  concerning 
our  first  parents,  and  to  learn  after  what  manner 
they  may  be  best  attacked.  His  bounding  over  the 
walls  of  Paradise  ;  his  silting  in  the  shape  of  a  cor- 
morant upon  the  tree  of  life,  which  stood  in  the 
centre  of  it,  and  overtopped  all  the  other  trees  of 
the  garden;  his  alighting  among  the  herd  of  ani- 
mals, which  are  so  beautifully  represented  as  play- 
ing about  Adam  and  Eve,  together  with  his  trans- 
forming himself  into  different  shapes,  in  order  to 
hear  their  conversation  ;  are  circumstances  that  give 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  reader,  and  are  devised 
with  great  art,  to  connect  that  series  of  adventures  in 
which  the  poet  has  engaged  this   artificer  of  fraud. 

The  thought  of  Satan'.-;  transformation  into  a  cor- 
morant, and  placing  himself  on  the  tree  of  life, 


i a  great 
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raised  upon  that  passage  in  the  Iliad,  where 
two  deities  are  described  as  perching  on  the  top  of  an 
oak  in  the  shape  of  vnltures. 

His  planting  himself  at  the  ear  of  Eve  under  the 
form  of  a  toad,  in  order  to  produce  vain  dreams  and 
imaginations,  is  a  circumstance  of  the  same  nature  : 
as  his  starting  up  in  his  own  form  is  wonderfully 
6ne,  both  in  the  literal  description,  and  in  the  moral 
which  is  concealed  under  it.  His  answer  upon  his 
being  discovered,  and  demanded  to  give  an  account 
of  himself,  is  conformable  to  the  pride  and  intre- 
pidity of  his  character : 


For  you,  tL ere 


i,  (i  I'.l 


I  argues  vuurst'lvf' 


Tbe  lowest  of  your  throng  — 

Zephon's  rebuke,  with  the  influence  it  had  on  Sa- 
tan, is  exquisitely  graceful  and  moral.  Satan  is 
ailerward  led  away  to  Gabriel,  the  chief  of  the  guar- 
dian angels,  who  kept  watch  in  Paradise.  His  dis- 
dainful behaviour  on  this  occasion  is  so  remarkable  a 
beauty,  that  the  most  ordinary  reader  cannot  but 
take  notice  of  it.  Gabriel's  discovering  his  approach 
at  a  distance  is  drawn  with  great  strength  and  liveli- 
ness of  imagination: 

O  frienda,  I  heat  the  tread  or  nimble  feet 
Hasting  tola  way,  and  now  by  glimpse  discern 
Ithnriel  and  Zephon  throogb  the  shade. 
And  with  them  cornea  ft  third  of  regal  pott. 
But  faded  splendour  wan,  who  by  his  gait 
And  fierce  deuicanuur  seems  the  prince  of  hell; 
Not  likely  to  part  hence  without  contest; 
Stand  firm,  for  in  ills  luolt  defiance  low'rs. 

The  conference  between  Gabriel  and  Satan 
abounds  with  sentiments  proper  for  the  occasion, 
and  suitable  to  the  persons  of  the  two  speakers. 
Sittn  clothing  himself  with  terror  when  he  prepares 
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for  the  combat  is  truly  sublime,  and  at  least  equal 
to  Homer's  description  of  Discord,  celebrated  by 
Longmus,  or  to  that  of  Fame  in  Virgil,  who  are  both, 
represented  with  their  feet  standing  upon  the  earth, 
and  their  heads  reaching  above  the  clouds : 

While  ilius  he  spake,  th'  angelic  squadron  bright 
Turn'd  fiery  red,  sharp'iiing  in  mooned  iiortis 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  1o  hem  him  round 
Wilb  ported  spears,  &c. 

On  lh'  other  aide  Satan  alarm M, 

Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood 
Like  Teneriff  or  Allan,  unremnved: 
His  nature  reach'd  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 
Sat  Honor  plumU— 

I  must  here  take  notice,  that  Milton  is  every  where 
full  of  hints,  and  sometimes  literal  translations, 
taken  From  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets.  But  this  I  may  reserve  for  a  discourse  by 
itself,  because  1  would  not  break  the  thread  of  these 
speculations,  that  are  designed  for  English  readers, 
with  such  reflections  as  would  be  of  no  use  but  to 
the  learned. 

I  must,  however,  observe  in  this  place,  that  the 
breaking  off  the  combat  between  Gabriel  and  Satan, 
by  the  hanging  out  of  the  golden  scales  in  heaven, 
is  a  refinement  upon  Homer's  thought,  who  tells  us, 
that  before  the  battle  between  Hector  and  Achilles, 
Jupiter  weighed '  the  event  of  it  in  a  pair  of  scales. 
The  reader  may  see  the  whole  passage  in  the  22d 
Iliad. 

Virgil,  before  the  last  decisive  combat,  describes 
Jupiter  in  the  same  manner,  as  weighing  the  fates 
of  Tumus  and  jEneas.  Milton,  though  he  fetched 
this  beautiful  circumstance  from  the  Iliad  and 
iEneid,  does  not  only  insert  it  as  a  poetical  embel- 
lishment, like  the  authors  above  mentioned,  but 
makes  an  artful  use  of  it  for  the  proper  carrying  on 
of  his  fable,  and  for  the  breaking  off  the  combat  be- 
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tween  the  two  warriors,  who  were  upon  the  point  of 
engaging.  To  this  we  may  farther  add,  that  Milton 
is  the  more  justified  in  this  passage,  as  we  find  the 
same  noble  allegory  in  holy  writ,  where  a  wicked 
prince,  some  few  hours  before  he  was  assaulted  and 
slain,  is  said  to  have  been  '  weighed  in  the  scales, 
and  to  have  been  found  wanting.' 

I  must  here  take  notice,  under  the  head  of  the 
machines,  that  Uriel's  gliding  down  to  the  earth 
upon  a  sun-beam,  with  the  poet's  device  to  make 
him  descend,  as  well  in  his  return  to  the  sun  as  in 
his  coming  from  it,  is  a  prcttiness  that  might  have 
been  admired  in  a  little  fanciful  poet,  but  seems  be- 
low the  genius  of  Milton.  The  description  of  the 
host  of  armed  angels  walking  their  mighty  round  in 
Paradise  is  of  another  spirit : 

So  saying,  on  be  led  his  radiant  files, 
Danliug  llie  nieun; 

as  that  account  of  the  hymns  which  our  first  parents 
used  to  bear  them  sing  iu  these  their  midnight  walks 
is  altogether  divine,  and  inexpressibly  amusing  to 
the  imagination. 

We  are,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the  parts 
which  Adam  and  Eve  act  in  the  fourth  book.  The 
description  of  them  as  they  first  appeared  to  Satan,  is 
exquisitely  drawn,  and  sufficient  to  make  the  fallen 
angel  gaze  upon  them  with  all  that  astonishment, 
and  those  emotions  of  envy,  in  which  he  is  repre- 
Knted: 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tail, 
God-like  erect,  with  native  honour  clad 
Id  naked  majesty,  seem' J  lords  of  all; 
And  worthy  seem'd ;  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone, 
Truth,  wisdom,  senctitude  severe  and  pure ; 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac'd : 
Pot  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd, 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace. 
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lie  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him. 
His  fair  large  front,  and  eye  sublime,  declar'd 
Absolute  role  :  and  hyacintbian  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clust'ring,  but  not  beneath  bis  shoulders  broad. 
She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  her  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Dishevel'd,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd. 
So  pass'd  they  naked  on,  nor  shunn'd  the  sight 
Of  God  or  angel,  for  they  thought  no  ill : 
So  hand  in  hand  they  pass'd,  the  loveliest  pair 
That  ever  since  in  love's  embraces  met.' 

There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  lines  which 
follow,  wherein  they  are  described  as  sitting;  on  a  bed 
of  flowers  by  the  side  of  a  fountain,  amidst  a  mixed 
assembly  of  animals. 

The  speeches  of  these  two  first  lovers  flow  equally 
from  passion  and  sincerity.  The  professions  they 
make  to  one  another  are  full  of  warmth ;  but  at  the 
same  time  founded  on  truth.  In  a  word,  they  are 
the  gallantries  of  Paradise  : 

— . When  Adam  first  of  men 


'  Sole  partner  and  sole  part  of  all  their  joys, 

Dearer  thyself  than  all ;— — 

But  let  us  ever  praise  him  and  extol 

His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  task, 

To  prune  these  growing  plants,  and  tend  these  flow'rs ; 

Which  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet.' 

To  whom  thus  Eve  reply  d.     *  O  thou  for  whom, 

And  from  whom  I  was  forni'd,  flesh  of  thy  flesh, 

And  without  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  guide 

And  head,  what  thou  hast  said  is  just  and  right, 

For  we  to  him  indeed  all  praises  owe 

And  daily  thanks;  I  chiefly  who  enjoy 

So  far  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee 

Preeminent  by  so  much  odds,  while  thou 

Like  consort  to  thyself  canst  no  where  find/  &c. 

The  remaining  part  of  Eve's  speech,  in  which  she 
gives  an  account  of  herself  upon  her  first  creation, 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  was  brought  to  Adam, 
is,  I  think,  as  beautiful  a  passage  as  any  in  Milton, 
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or  perhaps  in  any  other  poet  whatsoever.  These 
passages  are  all  worked  off  with  so  much  art,  that 
they  are  capable  of  pleasing  the  most  delicate  reader, 
without  offending  the  most  severe. 

'  That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep/  Sec. 

A  poet  of  less  judgment  and  invention  than  this 
great  author,  would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
have  tilled  these  tender  parts  of  the  poem  with  sen- 
timents proper  for  a  state  of  innocence ;  to  have  de- 
scribed the  warmth  of  love,  and  the  professions  of 
it,  without  artifice  or  hyperbole ;  to  have  made  the 
man  speak  the  most  endearing  things  without  des- 
cending from  his  natural  dignity,  and  the  w6man 
receiving  them  without  departing  from  the  modesty 
of  her  character ;  in  a  word,  to  adjust  the  preroga- 
tives of  wisdom  and  beauty,  and  make  each  appear 
to  the  other  in  its  proper  force  and  loveliness.  This 
mutual  subordination  of  the  two  sexes  is  wonder- 
fully kept  up  in  the  whole  poem,  as  particularly  in 
the  speech  of  Eve  I  have  before  mentioned,  and 
upon  the  conclusion  of  it  in  the  following  lines : 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprov'd, 
And  meek  surrender,  half-embracing  lean'd 
On  our  first  father ;  half  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid  j  he  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms 
Smil'd  with  superior  love. 

The  poet  adds,  that  the  devil  turned  away  with 
envy  at  the  sight  of  so  much  happiness. 

We  have  another  view  of  our  first  parents  in  their 
evening  discourses,  which  is  full  of  pleasing  images 
and  sentiments  suitable  to  their  condition  and  cha- 
racters. The  speech  of  Eve  in  particular,  is  dressed 
up  in  such  a  soft  and  natural  turn  of  words  and  sen- 
timents, as  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired. 


I  sliall  close  my  reflections  upon  this  book  with 
observing  the  maBterly  transition  which  the  poet 
makes  to  their  evening  worship  in  the  following  lines : 

Thu  5  at  I  heir  s  had  y  lodge  arriv'd.buth  stood, 
Both  ium'd,  and  under  open  sky  ador'd 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heav'n. 
Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe, 
And  starry  pole:  'Thou  also  raad'st  the  night. 
Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day,'  file. 

Moat  of  the  modern  heroic  poets  have  imitated 
the  ancients,  in  beginning  a  speech  without  premis- 
ing that  the  person  said  thus  or  thus ;  but  as  it  is 
easy  to  imitate  the  ancients  in  the  omission  of  two 
or  three  words,  it  requires  judgment  to  do  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  they  shall  not  be  missed,  and  that  the 
speech  may  begin  naturally  without  them.  There 
is  a  fine  instance  of  this  kind  out  of  Homer,  in  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  Longinus. — L. 
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Ad  liunium  raajrore  gravi  deducit  et  angit. 

HoB.ArsPoeLr.HO. 

Grief  wrings  her  soul,  and  bends  it  down  lo  earth. 

Frahcib. 

It  is  often  said,  after  a  man  has  heard  a  story  with 
extraordinary  circumstances,  '  it  is  a  very  good  one, 
if  it  be  true:'  but  as  for  the  following  relation,  I 
should  be  glad  were  I  sure  it  were  false.  It  is  told 
with  such  simplicity,  and  there  are  so  many  artless 
touches  of  distress  in  it,  that  I  fear  it  comes  too 
much  from  the  heart. 
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« MH.  SPECTATOR, 
'  Some  years  ago  it  happened  that  I  lived  in  the 
same  house  with  a  young  gentleman  of  merit,  with 
whose  good  qualities  I  was  so  much  taken,  as  to 
make  it  my  endeavour  to  shew  as  many  as  I  was 
able  in  myself.  Familiar  converse  improved  general 
civilities  into  an  unfeigned  passion  on  both  sides. 
He  watched  an  opportunity  to  declare  himself  to 
me;  and  I,  who  could  not  expect  a  man  of  so  great 
an  estate  as  his,  received  his  addresses  in  such  terms, 
as  gave  him  no  reason  to  believe  I  was  displeased 
•with  them,  though  I  did  nothing  to  make  him  think 
me  more  easy  than  was  decent.     His  father  was  a 
very  hard  worldly  man,  and  proud ;  so  that  there 
was  no  reason  to  believe  he  would  easily  be  brought 
to  think  there  was  any  thing  in  any  woman's  person, 
or  character,  that  could  balance  the  disadvantage  of 
an  unequal  fortune.    In  the  mean  time  the  son  con- 
tinued his  application  to  me,  and  omitted  no  occa- 
sion of  demonstrating  the  most  disinterested  passion 
imaginable  to  me ;  and  in  plain  direct  terms  offered 
to  marry  me  privately,  and  keep  it  so  till  he  should 
be  so  happy  as  to  gain  his  father's  approbation,  or 
become  possessed  of  his  estate.  I  passionately  loved 
him,  and  you  will  believe  I  did  not  deny  such  a  one 
what  was  my  interest  also  to  grant.     However,  I 
was  not  so  young  as  not  to  take  the  precaution  of 
carrying  with  me  a  faithful  servant,  who  had  been 
also  my  mother's  maid,  to  be  present  at  the  cere- 
mony.    When  that  was  over,  I  demanded  a  certifi- 
cate to  be  signed  by  the  minister,  my  husband,  and 
the  servant  I  just  now  spoke  of.   After  our  nuptials, 
we  conversed  together  very  familiarly  in  the  same 
house ;  but  the  restraints  we  were  generally  under, 
and  the  interviews  we  had  being  stolen  and  inter- 
rupted, made  our  behaviour  to  each  other  have  rather 
the  impatient  fondness  which  is  visible  in  lovers, 

XI.  6 
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It  my 

signed  expectation  of  better  dan.  Be  _ 
take  notice,  that  wrthm  fowr  months  after  I  left  nty 
hnatbnnd  1  was  defrrered  of  a  daughter,  who  died 
within  ■  few  hours  after  her  bird).  This  accident, 
and  the  retired  manner  of  life  I  led,  gare 
hopes  to  a  Deieaboorinj  brute  of  a  country  gentle- 
man.  whose  folly  was  the  *oarce  of  all  my  affliction. 
Tins  rustic  is  one  of  those  rich  downs  who  supply 
the  want  of  all  manner  of  breeding  by  the  neglect 
of  it,  and  with  noisy  mirth,  bah7  — J 

e  or  ptaee.  The 
f  concealed,  and 
now  passed  for  a  widow,  wondered  I  could  be  so  shy 
and  strange,  as  they  called  it,  to  the  squire;  and 
were  bribed  by  him  to  admit  him  whenever  bed* 
fit :  I  happened  to  be  sitting  in  a  little  parlour  which 
belonged  to  myown  part  of  the  house,  and  musing 
over  one  of  the  fondest  of  mv  husband's  letters,  in 
which  I  always  kept  the  certificate  of  mv  marriage, 
when  this  rude  fellow  came  in.  and,  with  the  nan- 
ceous  familiarity  of  such  unbred  brutes,  snatched  the 
papers  out  of  my  hand.  I  was  immediately  under 
•o  great  a  concern,  that  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet, 
and  begged  of  him  to  return  them.     He,  with  the 
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i  odious  pretence  to  freedom  and  gaiety,  swore 
be  would  read  them.  I  grew  more  importunate,  he 
more  curious,  till  at  last,  with  an  indignation  arising 
from  a  passion  I  then  first  discovered  in  him,  he 
threw  the  papers  into  the  tire,  swearing  that  since 
he  was  not  to  read  them,  the  man  who  writ  them 
should  never  be  so  happy  as  to  have  me  read  them 
over  again.  It  is  insignificant  to  tell  you  my  tears 
and  reproaches  made  the  boisterous  calf  leave  the 
room  ashamed  and  out  of  countenance,  when  I  had 
leisure  to  ruminate  on  this  accident  with  more  than 
ordinary  sorrow.  However,  such  was  then  my  con- 
fidence in  my  husband,  that  I  writ  to  him  the  mis- 
fortune, and  desired  another  paper  of  the  same  kind. 
He  deferred  writing  two  or  three  posts,  and  at  last 
answered  me  in  general,  that  he  could  uot  then  send 
me  what  1  asked  for;  but  when  lie  could  find  a  proper 
conveyance,  I  should  be  sure  to  have  it.  From  this 
time  his  letters  were  more  cold  every  day  than  other, 
and,  as  he  grew  indifferent,  I  grew  jealous.  This 
has  at  last  brought  me  to  town,  where  I  find  both 
the  witnesses  of  my  marriage  dead,  and  that  my 
husband,  after  three  months'  cohabitation,  has  buried 
a  young  latly  whom  he  married  in  obedience  to  his 
father.  In  a  word  he  shuns  and  disowns  me.  Should 
I  come  to  the  house  and  confront  him,  the  father 
would  join  in  supporting  him  against  ine,  though  he 
believed  my  story  :  should  I  talk  it  to  the  world, 
what  reparation  can  I  expect  for  an  injury  I  cannot 
make  out?  I  believe  he  means  to  bring  me,  through 
necessity,  to  resign  my  pretensions  to  him  for  some 
provision  for  my  life  ;  but  I  will  die  first.  Pray  bid 
him  remember  what  he  said,  and  how  he  was  charm- 
n  he  laughed  at  the  heedless  discovery  I  often 
e  of  myself;  let  him  remember  how  awkward  I 
m  my  dissembled  indifference  towards  him  be- 
t  company:  ask  him,  how  I,  who  could  never 
c  2 
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conceal  my  love  for  him,  at  his  own  request  can  part 
with  him  for  ever?  Oh,  Mr.  Spectator,  sensible 
spirits  know  no  indifference  in  marriage  :  what  then 

do  you  think  is  my  piercing  affliction  ?- 1  leave 

you  to  represent  my  distress  your  own  way,  in  which 
I  desire  you  to  be  speedy,  ii'  you  have  compassion 
for  innocence  exposed  to  infamy. 

T.  OcTAVIA.' 


N°323.    TUESDAY,  MARCH  11,  1711-12. 


The  journal  with  which  I  presented  my  reader  o 
Tuesday  last  has  brought  me  in  several  letters  with 
accounts  of  many  private  lives  cast  into  that  form. 
I  have  the  '  Rake's  Journal,'  the  '  Sot's  Journal,' 
the  '  Whoremaster's  Journal,'  and  among  several 
others,  a  very  curious  piece,  entitled,  '  The  Journal 
of  a  Mohock.'  By  these  instances,  1  find  that  the 
intention  of  my  last  Tuesday's  paper  has  been  mis- 
taken by  many  of  my  readers.  1  did  not  design  so 
much  to  expose  vice  as  idleness,  and  aimed  at  those 
persons  who  passed  away  their  time  rather  in  trifles 
and  impertinence,  than  in  crimes  and  immoralities. 
Offences  of  this  latter  kind  are  not  to  be  dallied  with, 
or  treated  in  so  ludicrous  a  manner.  In  short,  i 
journal  only  holds  up  folly  to  the  light,  and  shews 
the  disagreeableness  of  such  actions  as  are  indifferent 

•  This  motto,  not  to  be  found  in  Virgil,  was  probably  quoted 
from  memory,  imtuad  of  llie  following  lints : 

— Et  jiiTenis  quondam,  nunc  fcem'ma.— Vino.  JEn.  A  441 
A  man  before,  now  la  s  woman  cbjtig'd . 
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k  themselves,  and  blamable  only  as  they  proceed 
from  creatures  endowed  with  reason. 

My  following  correspondent,  who  calls  herself 
Clannda,  is  such  a  journalist  as  I  require.  She  seems 
by  her  letter  to  be  placed  in  a  modish  state  of  in* 
difference  between  vice  and  virtue,  and  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  either,  were  there  proper  pains  taken 
with  her.  Had  her  journal  been  filled  with  gallan- 
tries, or  such  occurrences  as  had  shewn  her  wholly 
divested  of  her  natural  innocence,  notwithstanding 
it  might  have  been  more  pleasing  to  the  generality 
of  readers,  I  should  not  have  published  it:  but  as  it 
is  only  the  picture  of  a  life  filled  with  a  fashionable 
kind  of  gaiety  and  laziness,  I  shall  set  down  five 
days  of  it,  as  I  have  received  it  from  the  hand  of  my 
fair  correspondent. 

•  DEAR  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  You  having  set  your  readers  an  exercise  in  one 
of  your  last  week's  papers,  I  have  performed  mine 
according  to  your  orders,  and  herewith  send  it  you 
enclosed.  You  must  know,  Mr.  Spectator,  that 
I  am  a  maiden  lady  of  a  good  fortune,  who  have  had 
several  matches-  offered  me  for  these  ten  years  last 
past,  and  have  at  present  warm  applications  made  to 
me  by  "  A  Very  Pretty  Feliow."  As  I  am  at  my  own 
disposal,  I  come  up  to  town  every  winter,  and  pass 
my  time  in  it  after  the  manner  you  will  find  in  the 
following  journal,  which  I  began  to  write  the  very 
day  after  your  Spectator  upon  that  subject/ 

Tuesday  night.  Could  not  go  to  sleep  till  one 
in-  the  morning  for  thinking  of  my  journal. 

Wednesday.  From  eight  till  ten.  Drank  two  dishes 
of  chocolate  in  bed,  and  fell  asleep  after  them. 

From  ten  to  eleven.  Eat  a  slice  of  bread  and 
butter,  drank  a  dish  of  bohea,  and  read  the  Spec- 
tator. 

g3 
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From  eleven  to  one.     At  my  toilette;  tried  a  new 

hood.  Gave  orders  for  Veny  to  be  combed  and 
washed.     Mem.  I  look  beat  in  blue. 

From  one  till  half  an  hour  after  two.  Drove  to 
the  Change.     Cheapened  a  couple  of  fans. 

Till  four.  At  dinner.  Mem.  Mr.  Froth  passed 
by  in  his  new  liveries. 

From  four  to  six.  Dressed ;  paid  a  visit  to  old 
lady  Blithe  and  her  sister,  having  before  heard  they 
were  gone  out  of  town  that  day. 

From  six  to  eleven.  At  basset.  Mem.  Never 
set  again  upon  the  ace  of  diamonds. 

Thursday.  From  eleven  at  night  to  eight  in  the 
morning.     Dreamed  that  I  punted  *  to  Mr.  Froth. 

From  eight  to  ten.  Chocolate.  Read  two  acts 
in  Aurengzebe  a-bed. 

From  ten  to  eleven.  Tea-table.  Sent  to  borrow 
lady  Faddle's  Cupid  for  Veny.  Read  the  play-bills. 
Received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Froth.  Mem.  Locked 
it  up  in  my  strong  box. 

Rest  of  the  morning.  Fontange,  the  tire-woman, 
her  account  of  my  Lady  Blitht'swash.  Broke  a  tooth 
in  my  little  tortoise-shell  comb.  Sent  Frank  to  know 
how  my  Lady  Ihclie  rosh.'d  after  Ikt  monkey's  leap- 
ing out  at  window.  Looked  pale.  Fontange  tells 
me  my  glass  is  not  true.     Dressed  by  three. 

From  three  to  four.     Dinner  cold  before  I    sat 

From  four  to  eleven.  Saw  Company.  Mr.  Froth's 
opinion  of  Milton.  His  account  of  the  Mohocks. 
His  fancyfor  a  pincushion.  Picture  in  the  lid  of  his 
snuff-box.  Old  Lady  Faddle  promises  me  her  wo- 
man to  cut  my  hair.      Lost  five  guineas  at  crimp. 

Twelve  o'clock,  at  night.     Went  to  bed. 

Friday.     Eight   in  the   morning.     A-bed.    Read 
over  all  Mr.  Froth's  letters.     Cupid  and  Veny. 
"  A  term  iu  the  game  of  basset. 
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Ten  o'clock.     Stayed  within  all  day,  not  at  home. 

From  ten  to  twelve.  In  conference  with  my 
raantua- maker.  Sorted  a  suit  of  ribands.  Broke 
my  blue  china  cup. 

From  twelve  to  one.  Shut  myself  up  in  my 
chamber,  practised  lady  Betty  Modley's  skuttle*. 

One  in  the  afternoon.  Called  for  my  flowered 
handkerchief.  Worked  half  a  violet  leaf  in  it.  Eyes 
ached  and  head  out  of  order.  Threw  by  my  work, 
and  read  over  the  remaining-  part  of  Aurengzebe. 

From  three  to  four.     Dined. 

From  four  to  twelve.  Changed  my  mind,  dressed, 
went  abroad,  and  played  at  crimp  till  midnight. 
Found  Mrs.  Spitely  at  home.  Conversation:  Mrs. 
Brilliant's  necklace  false  atones.  Old  Lady  Loveday 
going  to  be  married  to  a  young  fellow  that  is  not 
worth  a  groat.  Miss  Prue  gone  into  the  country. 
Tom  Townley  has  red  hair.  Mem.  Mrs.  Spitely 
whispered  in  my  ear,  that  she  had  something  to  tell 
me  about  Mr.  Froth ;  I  am  sure  it  is  not  true. 

Between  twelve  and  one.  Dreamed  that  Mr. 
Froth  lay  at  my  feet,  and  called  me  Indamora. 

Saturday.  Rose  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Sal  down  to  my  toilette. 

From  eight  to  nine.  Shifted  a  patch  for  half  an 
hour  before  I  could  determine  it.  Fixed  it  above 
my  left  eye-brow. 

From  nine  to  twelve.  Drank  my  tea,  and  dressed. 

From  twelve  to  two.  At  chapel.  A  great  deal 
of  good  company.  Mem.  The  third  air  in  the  new 
opera.     Lady  Blithe  dressed  frightfully. 

From  three  to  four.  Dined.  MissKittycalled  upon 
me  to  go  to  the  opera  before  1  was  risen  from  table. 

From  dinner  to  six.  Drank  tea.  Turned  off  a 
footman  for  being  rude  to  Veny. 

Six  o'clock.     Went  to  the  opera.     I  did  not  sec 

•  A  puce  of  affected  precipitation. 
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Mr.  Froth  till  the  beginning  of  the  second  act.  Mr. 
Froth  talked  to  a  gentleman  in  a  black  wig:  bowed 
to  a  lady  in  the  front  box.  Mr.  Froth  and  his  friend 
clapped  Nicolini  in  the  third  act.  Mr.  Froth  cried 
out  '  Ancora.'  Mr.  Froth  led  me  to  my  chair.  I 
think  be  squeezed  my  hand. 

Eleven  at  night.  Went  to  bed.  Melancholy 
dreams.  Methought  Nicolini  said  he  was  Mr.  Froth, 

Sunday,     Indisposed. 

Monday.  Eight  o'clock.  Waked  by  Miss  Kitty. 
Aurengzebe  lay  upon  the  chair  by  me.  Kitty  re- 
peated without  book  the  eight  best  lines  in  the  play. 
Went  in  our  mobs*  to  the  dumb  man,  according  to 
appointment.  Told  me  that  my  lover's  name  began 
with  a  G.  Mem.  The  conjurer  +  was  within  a  letter 
of  Mr.  Froth's  name,  &c. 

'  Upon  looking  back  into  this  my  journal,  I  find 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  1  pass  my  time 
well  or  ill;  and  indeed  never  thought  of  considering 
how  I  did  it  before  I  perused  your  Speculation  upon 
that  subject.  I  scarce  find  a  single  action  in  these 
five  days  that. I  can  thoroughly  approve  of,  except- 
ing the  working  upon  the  violet-leaf,  which  1  am  re- 
solved to  finish  the  first  day  I  am  at  leisure.  As  for 
Mr.  Froth  and  Veny,  I  did  not  think  they  took  up 
so  much  of  my  time  and  thoughts  as  I  find  they  do 
upon  my  journal.  The  latter  of  them  I  will  turn  off, 
if  you  insist  upon  it;  and  if  Mr.  Froth  does  not  bring 
matters  to  a  conclusion  very  suddenly,  I  will  not  let 
my  life  run  away  in  a  dream. 

Your  humble  servant,  Clarinda.' 

To  resume  one  of  the  morals  of  my  first  paper, 
and  to  confirm  Clarinda  in  her  good  inclinations,  I 
would  have  her  consider  what  a  pretty  figure  she 
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would  make  among  posterity,  were  the  history  of  her 
whole  life  published  like  these  five  days  of  it*  I  shall 
conclude  my  paper  with  an  epitaph  written  by  an: 
uncertain  author  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  sister,  a  lady 
who  seems  to  have  been  of  a  temper  very  much  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Clarinda.  The  last  thought  of 
it  is  so  very  noble,  that  I  dare  say  my  reader  will 
pardon  me  the  quotation. 

ON  THE  COUNTESS  DOWAGER  OF  PEMBROKE. 

'  Underneath  this  marble  hearse 

Lien  (he  subject  of  all  rerae, 

Sidney's  sister,  Pemb rote's  mother : 

Death",  ere  thou  hast  kill'd  another. 

Fair  and  leam'd,  and  good  as  she, 

Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee.' 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  27,  1711-12. 


■  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
;Tiie  materials  you  have  collected  together  to- 
wards a  general  history  of  clubs,  make  so  bright  a 
part  of  your  Speculations,  that  I  think  it  is  but  a 
justice  we  all  owe  the  learned  world,  to  furnish  you 
»ith  such  assistances  as  may  promote  that  useful 

*  The  motto  prefixed  to  tliis  paper  in  its  original  form  in  folio, 
M  taken  (ram  Jureus! : 

Eyen  bears  with  bears  agree. 
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work.  For  this  reason  I  could  not  forbear  commu- 
nicating to  you  some  imperfect  informations  of  a  set 
of  men  (if  you  will  allow  them  a  place  in  that  species 
of  being)  who  have  lately  erected  themselves  into  a 
nocturnal  fraternity,  under  the  title  of  the  Mohock- 
club,  a  name  borrowed  it  seems  from  a  sort  of  can- 
nibals in  India,  who  subsist  by  plundering  aud  de- 
vouring all  the  nations  about  them.  The  president 
is  styled  '  Emperor  of  the  Mohocks  ;'  and  his  arms 
arc  a  Turkish  crescent,  which  his  imperial  majesty 
bears  at  present  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  en- 
graven upon  his  forehead.  Agreeable  to  their  name, 
the  avowed  design  of  their  institution  is  mischief; 
and  upon  this  foundation  all  their  rules  and  orders 
are  framed.  An  outrageous  ambition  of  doing  all 
possible  hurt  to  their  fellow- creatures,  is  the  great 
cement  of  their  assembly,  and  the  only  qualification 
required  in  the  members.  In  order  to  exert  this 
principle  in  its  full  strength  and  perfection,  they  take 
care  to  drink  themselves  to  a  pitch,  that  is,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  attending  to  any  motions  of  reason 
or  humanity ;  then  make  a  general  sally,  and  attack 
all  that  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  walk  the  streets 
through  which  they  patrole.  Some  are  knocked 
down,  others  stabbed,  others  cut  and  carbona- 
doed. To  put  the  watch  to  a  total  rout,  and  mor- 
tify some  of  those  inoffensive  militia,  is  reckoned  a 
coup-dcclat.  The  particular  talents  by  which  these 
misanthropes  are  distinguished  from  one  another, 
consist  in  the  various  kinds  of  barbarities  which  they 
execute  upon  their  prisoners.  Some  are  celebrated 
for  a  happy  dexterity  in  tipping  the  lion  upon  them; 
which  is  performed  by  squeezing  the  nose  flat  to  the 
face,  and  boring  out  the  eyes  with  their  fingers. 
Others  are  called  the  dancing- masters,  and  teach 
their  scholars  to  cut  capers ;  by  running  swords 
through  their  legs  ;  a  new  invention,  whether  origi- 
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nally  French  I  cannot  tell.  A  third  sort  are 
tumblers,  whose  office  it  is  to  set  women  on  their 
heads,  and  commit  certain  indecencies,  or  rather 
barbarities,  on  the  limbs  which  they  expose, 
these  I  forbear  to  mention,  because  they  cannot  but 
be  very  shocking  to  the  reader  as  well  as  the  Spec- 
tator. In  this  manner  they  carry  on  a  war  against 
mankind  ;  and  by  the  standing  maxims  of  their  po- 
licy, are  to  enter  into  no  alliances  but  one,  and  that 
is  offensive  and  defensive  with  all  bawdy-houses  in 
general,  of  which  they  have  declared  themselves 
protectors  and  guarantees. 

'  I  must  own,  Sir,  these  are  only  broken,  incohe- 
rent memoirs  of  this  wonderful  society ;  but  they 
are  tie  best  I  have  been  yet  able  to  procure:  for, 
being  but  of  late  established,  it  is  not  ripe  for  a  just 
history;  and,  to  be  serious,  the  chief  design  of  this 
trouble  is  to  hinder  it  from  ever  being  so.  You  have 
been  pleased,  out  of  a  concern  for  the  good  of  your 
countrymen,  to  act,  under  the  character  of  Spectator, 
not  only  the  part  of  a  looker-on,  but  an  overseer  of 
their  actions ;  and  whenever  such  enormities  as  this 
infest  the  town,  we  immediately  fly  to  you  for  re- 
dress, I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  some  thought- 
less youngsters,  out  of  a  false  notion  of  bravery,  and 
an  immoderate  fondness  to  be  distinguished  for  fel- 
lows of  fire,  are  insensibly  hurried  into  this  sense- 
less, scandalous  project.  Such  will  probably  stand 
corrected  by  your  reproofs,  especially  if  you  inform 
them,  that  it  is  noi  courage  for  half  a  score  fellows, 
mad  with  wine  and  lust,  to  set  upon  two  or  three  so- 
berer than  themselves ;  and  that  the  manners  of  In- 
dian savages  are  not  becoming  accomplishments  to 
An  English  fine  gentleman.  Such  of  them  as  have 
been  bullies  and  scowerers  of  a  long  standing,  and 
ire  grown  veterans  in  this  kind  of  service,  are,  I  fear, 
too  hardened  to  receive  any  impressions  from  your 


i. 
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admonitions.  But  I  beg  you  would  recommend  to 
their  perusal  your  ninth  Speculation.  They  may 
there  be  taught  to  take  warning  from  the  club  of 
Duellists;  and  be  put  in  mind,  that  the  common  fate 
of  those  men  of  honour  was,  to  be  hanged. 

I  am,  Sir, 
March  die  loih,  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Wll-tt.  PhiLANTHhOPOS.' 

The  following  letter  is  of  a  quite  contrary  nature ; 
but  I  add  it  here,  that  the  reader  may  observe,  at  the 
same  view,  how  amiable  ignorance  may  be,  when  it 
is  shewn  in  its  simplicities ;  and  how  detestable  in 
barbarities.  It  is  written  by  an  honest  countryman 
to  his  mistress,  and  came  to  the  hands  of  a  lady  of 
good  sense,  wrapped  about  a  thread-paper,  who  has 
long  kept  it  by  her  as  an  image  of  artless  love. 

'  To  her  I  very  much  respect,  Mrs.  Margaret  Clark. 
'  Lovely,  and  O  that  I  could  write  loving  Mrs. 
Margaret  Clark,  1  pray  you  let  affection  excuse  pre- 
sumption. Having  been  so  happy  as  to  enjoy  the 
sight  of  your  sweet  countenance  and  comely  body, 
sometimes  when  I  had  occasion  to  buy  treacle  or 
liquorish  powder  at  the  apothecary's  shop,  I  am  so 
enamoured  with  you,  that  I  can  no  more  keep  close 
my  flaming  desires  to  become  your  servant*.     And 

"  This  letter  was  really  conveyed,  in  ilic  manner  here  men- 
tioned, to  a  Mrs.  Cole,  the  wife  of  a  churlish  attorney  in  or  near 
Northampton,  who  would  not  suffer  her  to  correspond  with  any 
body,  It  was  written  by  a  substantial  freeholder  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, whose  name  was  Gabriel  Bullock,  and  given  lo  Steele 
by  his  friend  the  ingenious  antiquary,  Mr.  Browne  Willis.  Mrs. 
Cantrell,  niece  to  Mrs.  Cole,  fortunately  remembered  what  was 
torn  off  from  the  letter  by  a  child  at  play,  so  that  it  is  given  here 
entire  on  good  authority.     P. 

—  good  matches  amongst  my  neiehbours.  My  mother,  peace 
be  with  het  soul!  the  good  °M  geuliewoman,  has  left  me  good 
store  of  household  linen  of  her  uwn  spinning,  a  chest  full.     If 
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1  am  the  more  bold  now  to  write  to  your  sweet  self, 
because  I  am  now  my  own  man,  and  may  match 
where  I  please;  for  my  father  is  taken  away,  and 
now  1  am  come  to  my  living-,  which  is  ten  yard  land, 
and  a  house;  and  there  is  never  a  yard  land"  in 
our  field,  but  it  is  as  well  worth  ten  pounds  a  year 
as  a  thief  is  worth  a  halter,  and  all  my  brothers  and 
sisters  are  provided  for  :  besides,  I  have  good  house- 
hold stuff,  though  I  say  it,  both  brass  and  pewter, 
linens  and  woollens  ;  and  though  my  house  be 
thatched,  yet,  if  you  and  1  match,  it  shall  go  hard 
but  1  will  have  one  half  of  it  slated.  If  you  think 
well  of  this  motion,  I  will  wait  upon  you  as  soon  as 
my  new  clothes  are  made,  and  hay-harvest  is  in.     T 

could,  though  I  say  it,  have  good '     The  rest 

is  torn  off;  and  posterity  must  he  contented  to  know, 
that  Mrs.  Margaret  Clark  was  very  pretty;  but  are 
left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  name  of  her  lover. — T. 
vou  and  I  la;  our  means  together,  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will 
p«e  ihe  way  to  do  well.  Your  lining  servant  till  death.  Mister 
Gabriel  Bullock,  now  my  father  is  dead.' 
•A  j«d  land  (eirgafo  ttrrm)  ia   some  counties  contains  30 

wres,  in  some  S4,  and  in  others  30  acres  of  land.— Lei  Ti 

it  k  Ley.     Ed.  1667. 
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:  tecum  venitque,  mtmetque; 
i  lu  diicedere  powis. 

Ovid.  Mt-.am.  iii.  43*. 


(From  (he  fable  of  Nai 
What  CDoId,  fond  jouih,  Ihij  help 
What  kindled  in  thee  this  unpitiei 
Thy  m 


Step 

Will  Honeycomb  diverted  us  last  night  with  an 
account  of  a  young  fellow's  first  discovering  his  pa*. 
sion  to  his  mistress.  The  young-  lady  was  one,  it 
seems,  who  had  long  before  conceived  a  favourable 
opinion  of  him,  and  was  still  in  hopes  that  he  would 
some  time  or  other  make  his  advances.  As  he  was 
one  day  talking  with  her  in  company  of  her  two  sis- 
ters, the  conversation  happening  to  turn  upon  love, 
each  of  the  young  ladies  was,  by  way  of  raillery,  re- 
commending a  wife  to  him  ;  when,  to  the  no  small 
surprise  of  her  who  languished  for  him  in  secret,  he 
told  them,  with  a  more  than  ordinary  seriousness, 
that  his  heart  had  been  long  engaged  to  one  whose 
name  he  thought  himself  obliged  in  honour  to  con- 
ceal ;  bat  that  he  could  shew  her  picture  in  the  lid 
of  his  snuff-box.  The  young  lady,  who  foand  her- 
self most  sensibly  touched  by  this  confession,  took 
the  first  opportunity  that  offered  of  snatching  hit 
box  out  of  his  hand.  He  seemed  desirous  of  re- 
covering it;  but  finding  her  resolved  to  look  into 
the  lid,  begged  her,  that,  if  she  should  happen  to 
know  the  person,  she  would  not  reveal  her  name. 
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Upon  earring  it  to  the  window,  she  was  very  agree- 
ably surpssed  to  find  there  was  nothing  within  the 
lid  but  alitile  looking-glass;  on  which,  after  she 
had  viewed  her  own  face  with  more  pleasure  than 
she  had  sver  done  before,  she  relumed  the  box  with 
a  smile,  telling  him  she  could  not  but  admire  his 
choice. 

Will  fancying  that  this  story  took,  immediately 
fell  inU  a  dissertation  on  the  usefulness  of  looking- 
glasses ;  and,  applying  himself  tome,  asked  if  there 
were  my  looking-glasses  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  ;  for  that  he  had  often  observed,  in  the 
translations  of  poems  out  of  those  languages,  that 
people  generally  talked  of  seeing  themselves  in  wells, 
fountains,  Jskes,  and  rivers.  Nay,  says  he,  I  re- 
member Mr  Drydeu,  in  his  Ovid,  tells  us  of  a  swing- 
ing; fellow, called  Polyphemc,  that  made  use  of  the 
sea  for  his  looking-glass,  and  could  never  dress  him- 
self to  ad/antage  but  in  a  calm. 

My  frend  Will,  to  shew  us  the  whole  compass  of 
his  learning  upon  this  subject,  farther  informed  us, 
that  th<re  were  still  several  nations  in  the  world  so 
very  btrbarous  as  not  to  have  any  looking-glasses 
tunonglhem  ;  and  that  he  had  lately  read  a  voyage 
to  theSouth  Sea,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  ladies 
of  CKi  always  dressed  their  heads  over  a  basin  of 
watei 

I  an  the  more  particular  in  my  account  of  Will's 
last  ight's  lecture  on  these  natural  mirrors,  as  it 
teem  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  following  letter, 
whits  I  received  the  day  before. 

SIR. 

r  last  Saturday's  observations  o 
___  _f  Milton  with  great  satisfactioi 

particularly  pleased  with  the  hidden  moral 

•hih  you  have  taken  notice  of  in  several  parts  of 
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the  poem.  The  design  of  this  letter  is  to  dfesire  youi 
thoughts,  whether  there  may  not  also  be  sone  moral 
couched  under  that  place  in  the  same  bock,  where 
the  poet  lets  us  know,  that  the  first  womai  imme- 
diately after  her  creation  ran  to  a  looking-  gliss,  and 
became  so  enamoured  of  her  own  face,  that  ,he  had 
never  removed  to  view  any  of  the  other  work;  of  na- 
ture, had  she  not  been  led  off  to  a  man  ?  Tf  you 
think  fit  to  set  down  the  whole  passage  from  Hilton, 
your  readers  will  be  able  to  judjre  for  themselves, 
and  the  quotation  will  not  a  little  contribute  'o  the 
filling- up  of  your  paper. 

Your  humble  servant,         Ri  17 

The  last  consideration  urged  by  my  «uerist  is  k 
Strong,  that  I  cannot  forbear  closing  wirti  it.  The 
passage  he  alludes  to  is  part  of  Eve's  speech  to 
Adam,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in 
the  whole  poem  : 

Thai  day  I  of!  remember,  »lien  from  sleep 
I  first  niak'd,  nun  found  myself  repos'd 


;  sympathy  sad  Inye :  t 
ins  eyes  till  now.  and  p 


Whit  there  tfaoa  si 


i  tin--  ii  tame  and  goes: 
I  will  bring  thee  wWe  a 
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Thy  coming  and  thy  toft  embraces ;  he 
Whose  image  thou  art,  him  thou  shalt  enjoy 
Ssatparably  thine ;  to  him  shalt  bear 
Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  called 
Mother  of  human  race.'    What  could  I  do, 
Bet  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  ? 
Till  I  espy'd  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall, 
Under  a  plantain;  yet,  methooght,  less  fair, 
Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild, 
Than  that  smooth  watery  image :  back  I  turn'd ; 
Thou  following  cry'dst  aloud,  •  Return,  fair  Ere ! 
Whom  fly'st  thou  ?  Whom  thou  fly'st,  of  him  thou  art, 
Hb  flesh,  his  bone ;  to  give  thee  being,  I  lent 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 
Substantial  life,  to  hare  thee  by  my  side, 
Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear : 
Part  of  my  soul,  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 
My  other  half !'— With  that  thy  gentle  hand 
Sewd  mine ;  I  yielded,  and  from  that  time  sea 
How  beauty  is  ezcell'd  by  manly  grace 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair. 
80  spake  our  general  mother— 

x. 


h3 
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Inclusarn  Danaeti  lutris  ahenea, 


Ofw 

tchful 

dngj  un  odious  ward 

Righ 

*aU  n 

M  hapten  virgin  guard. 

Wl„ 

By* 

atiiy 

ara  of  steel  accur'd, 

AHh 

mortal  rake-hells  lewd 

Will 

,Ti  ii-,; 

r  midnight  am  porsued 

Had 

not  — 

FniNCU.ro 

Be  ■ 

her  faults  a  little  blind, 

He  i, 

ber-vi 

tues  verj  kind. 

And 

lap  y 

ur  padlock  on  her  miad. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  Your  correspondent's  letter  relating  to  fortune- 
hunters,  and  your  subsequent  discourse  upon  it, 
have  given  me  encouragement  to  send  you  a  state 
of  my  case,  by  which  you  will  see,  that  the  matter 
complained  of  is  a  common  grievance  both  to  city 
and  country. 

'I  am  a  country  gentleman  of  between  five  and 
six  thousand  a  year.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  have  a 
very  fine  park  and  an  only  daughter ;  upon  which 
account  I  have  been  so  plagued  with  deer-stealers 
and  fops,  that  for  these  four  years  past  1  have  scarce 
enjoyed  a  moment's  rest.  I  look  upon  myself  to  be 
in  a  stateof  war ;  and  am  forced  to  keep  as  constant 
watch  in  my  seal,  as  a' governor  would  do  that  com- 
manded a  town  on  the  frontier  of  an  enemy's  coun- 
try. I  have  indeed  pretty  well  secured  my  park ; 
,  having  for  this  purpose   provided  myself  of  four 
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keepers,  who  are  left-handed,  and  handle  a  quarter- 
staff  beyond  any  other  fellows  in  the  country.  And 
for  the  guard  of  my  house,  besides  a  band  of  pen- 
sioner-matrons and  an  old  maiden  relation  whom  I 
keep  on  constant  duty,  I  have  blunderbusses  always 
charged,  and  fox-gins  planted  in  private  places 
about  my  garden,  of  which  I  have  given  frequent 
notice  in  the  neighbourhood;  yet  so  it  is,  that  in 
spite  of  all  my  care,  I  shall  every  now  and  then  have 
a  saucy  rascal  ride  by,  reconnoitring  (as  1  think  you 
call  it)  under  my  windows,  as  sprucely  dressed  as  if 
he  were  going  to  a  ball.  I  am  aware  of  this  way  of 
attacking  a  mistress  on  horseback,  having  heard  that 
il  is  a  common  practice  in  Spain;  and  have  there- 
fore taken  care  to  remove  mydaughterfrom  theniad- 
side  of  the  house,  and  to  lodge  her  next  the  garden. 
But  to  cut  short  my  story.  What  can  a  man  do 
after  all?  1  durst  not  stand  for  member  of  parlia- 
ment lasl  election,  for  fear  of  some  111  consequence 
from  my  being  off  my  post.  What  1  would  there- 
fore desire  of  you  is,  to  promote  a  project  I  have 
set  on  foot,  and  upon  which  I  have  written  to  some 
of  my  friends,  and  that  is,  that  care  may  be  taken 
lo  secure  our  daughters  by  law,  as  well  as  our  deer; 
and  that  some  honest  gentleman,  of  a  public  spirit, 
would  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better 

Kg  of  the  female  game.     I  am,  Sir, 
Your  humble  servant,' 
'Mile-End  Green,  March  6,  1711.12. 
SPECTATOR, 
'Here  is  a  young  man  walks  by  our  door  every 
day  about  the  dusk  of  the  evening.     He  looks  up 
al  my  window,  as  if  to  see.'  me ;  and  if  I  steal  to- 
wards it  to  peep  at  him,  he  turns  another  way,  and 
looks  frightened  at  finding   what  he  was  looking  for. 
The  air  is  very  cold  ;  and  pray  let  him  know,  that, 
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if  he  knocks  at  the  door,  he  will  be  carried  to  the 
parlour  fire,  and  I  will  come  down  soon  after,  anil 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  break  his  mind. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  moat  humble  servant, 

Mary  Comfit.' 

'  If  I  observe  he  cannot  speak,  I'll  give  him  time 
to  recover  himself,  and  ask  him  how  he  does.' 
■  DEAR  SIR, 

'  I  beg  you  to  print  this  without  delay,  and  by  the 
first  opportunity  give  us  the  natural  causes  of  long- 
ing in  women ;  or  put  me  out  of  fear  that  my  wife 
will  one  time  or  other  be  delivered  of  something  as 
monstrous  as  any  thing  that  has  yet  appeared  to  the 
world ;  for  they  say  the  child  is  to  bear  a  resem- 
blance of  what  was  desired  by  the  mother.  I  have 
been  married  upwards  of  six  years,  have  had  four 
children,  and  my  wife  is  now  big  with  the  fifth.  The 
expenses  she  has  put  me  to,  in  procuring  what  she 
has  longed  for  during  her  pregnancy  with  them, 
would  not  only  have  handsomely  defrayed  the 
charges  of  the  month,  but  of  their  education  too; 
her  fancy  being  so  exorbitant  for  the  first  year  or 
two,  as  not  to  confine  itself  to  the  usual  objects  of 
eatables  and  drinkables,  but  running  out  after  equi- 
pages and  furniture,  and  the  like  extravagances. 
To  trouble  you  only  with  a  few  of  them  ;  when  she 
was  with  child  of  Tom,  my  eldest  son,  she  came 
home  one  day  just  fainting,  and  told  me  she  had 
been  visiting  a  relation,  whose  husband  had  made 
her  a  present  of  a  chariot  and  a  stately  pair  of 
horses :  and  that  she  was  positive  she  could  not 
breathe  a  week  longer,  unless  she  took  the  air  in 
the  fellow  to  it  of  her  own  within  that  time.  This, 
rather  than  lose  an  heir,  I  readily  complied  with. 
Then  the  furniture  of  her  best  room  must  be  in- 
stantly changed,  or  she  should  mark  the  child  with 
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some  of  the  frightful  figures  in  the  old-fashioned  ta- 
pestry. Well,  the  upholsterer  was  called,  and  her 
longing  saved  that  bout.  When  she  went  with 
Molly,  she  had  fixed  her  mind  upon  a  new  set  of 
plate,  and  as  much  china  as  would  have  furnished 
an  Indian  shop:  these  also  I  cheerfully  granted,  for 
fear  of  being  father  to  an  Indian  pagod".  Hitherto  I 
found  her  demands  rose  upon  every  concession;  and 
had  she  gone  on,  I  had  been  ruined;  but  by  good 
fortune,  with  her  third,  which  was  Peggy,  the  height 
of  her  imagination  came  down  to  the  corner  of  a 
venison-pasty,  and  brought  her  once  even  upon  her 
knees  to  gnaw  off  the  ears  of  a  pig  from  the  spit. 
The  gratifications  of  her  palate  were  easily  preferred 
to  those  of  her  vanity  :  and  sometimes  a  partridge, 
nr  a  quail,  or  a  wheat-ear,  or  the  pestle  of  a  lark, 
were  cheerfully  purchased ;  nay,  I  could  be  con- 
tented though  I  were  to  toed  her  with  green  peas  in 
April,  or  cherries  in  May.  But  with  the  babe  she 
now  goes,  she  is  turned  girl  again,  and  fallen  to  eat- 
ing of  chalk,  pretending  'twill  make  the  child's  skin 
white;  and  nothing  will  serve  her  but  I  must  bear 
her  company,  to  prevent  its  having  a  shade  of  my 
brown.  In  this,  however,  I  have  ventured  to  deny 
ber.  No  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  as  we  were 
coming  to  town,  she  saw  a  parcel  of  crows  so  hearti- 
ly at  breakfast  on  a  piece  of  horse-flesh,  that  she 
bad  an  invincible  desire  to  partake  with  them,  and 
(to  my  infinite  surprise)  begged  the  coachman  to  cut 
her  off  a  slice,  as  if  it  were  for  himself,  which  the 
fcllow  did  ;  and  as  soon  as  she  came  home,  she  fell 
lo  it  with  such  an  appetite,  that  she  seemed  rather 
to  devour  than  eat  it.  What  her  next  sally  will  he 
i  cannot  guess ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  my  request 
lo  you  is,  that  if  there  be  any  way  to  come  at  these 
wild  unaccountable  covings  of  imagination  by  rea- 
son and  argument,  you'd  speedily  afford  us  your  as- 
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distance-  This  exceeds  the  grievance  of  pin-money ; 
and  I  think  in  every  settlement  there  ought  to  be  a 
clause  inserted,  that  the  father  should  be  answerable 
for  the  longings  of  his  daughter.  But  I  shall  impa- 
tiently expect  your  thoughts  in  this  matter,  and  am, 
Sir,  your  most  obliged  and 

most  faithful  humble  servant,         T.  B.' 

'  Let  me  know  whether  you  think  the  next  child 
will  love  horses  as  much  as  Molly  does  china-ware." 
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—  Major  rerum  mihi  nascitur  ordo — Vibo.jEq.  lii.  48. 
A  larger  scene  of  action  is  diiplavM. — Dbydin. 

We  were  told  in  the  foregoing  book,  how  the  evil 
spirit  practised  upon  Eve  as  she  lay  asleep,  in  order 
to  inspire  her  with  thoughts  of  vanity,  pride,  and 
ambition.  The  author,  who  shews  a  wonderful  art 
throughout  his  whole  poem,  in  preparing  the  reader 
for  the  several  occurrences  that  arise  in  it,  founds, 
upon  the  above-mentioned  circumstance,  the  first 
part  of  the  fifth  book.  Adam,  upon  his  awaking, 
finds  Eve  still  asleep,  with  an  unusual  discomposure 
in  her  looks.  The  posture  in  which  he  regards  her 
is  described  with  a  tenderness  not  to  be  expressed, 
as  the  whisper  with  which  he  awakens  her  is  the 
softest  that  ever  was  conveyed  to  a  lover's  ear. 

Hi j  wonder  was,  to  find  unwaken'd  Eve 
With  trcases  discompos'd,  and  glowing  cheek. 
As  through  unquiet  rest ;  he  on  his  side 
Leaning  hair-raised,  with  loots  of  cordial  lure 
Hung  oier  her  enamour'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  wbich,  whether  waking  or  aileep. 
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S'* forth  peculiar  graces:  then,  with  toice 
Mild  as  when  Zepnyrus  un  Flora  breathes. 
Her  hand  sod  touching,  wbiiper'ri  thus  :  ■  Awake, 
My  fairest,  my  cspons'd,  my  latest  found, 
Heav'n's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight ! 
Awake  :  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  Held 
Call]  us;  we  lose  the  prime,  la  mark  how  spring 
Our  lender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 
What  drops  (lie  myrrh,  and  what  (he  balmy  reed. 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  huw  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  sweet.1 

Such  whispering  wak'd  her,  but  with  startled  eye 
On  Adam,  whom  embracing,  thus  she  spake: 

•  O  sole,  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose, 
My  glory,  my  perfection !  glad  I  see 
Thy  face,  and  room  retmn'd .' 

I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  Milton,  in  the  con- 
ferences between  Adam  and  Eve,  bad  his  eye  very 
frequently  upon  the  book  of  Canticles,  in  which 
there  is  a  noble  spirit  of  eastern  poetry,  and  very 
often  not  unlike  what  we  meet  with  in  Homer,  who 
is  generally  placed  near  the  age  of  Solomon,  I 
think  there  is  no  question  but  the  poet  in  the  pre- 
ceding speech  remembered  those  two  passages  which 
are  spoken  on  the  like  occasion,  and  filled  with  the 
tune  pleasing  images  of  nature. 

*  My  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me,  Rise  up, 
my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away  !  for,  lo  1  the 
*mter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone,  the  flowers 
appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard 
in  oar  land.  The  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green 
figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender  grapes  give  a 
good  smell.  Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come 
away! 

'  Come,  my  beloved  1  let  us  go  forth  into  the  field, 
let  us  get  up  early  into  the  vineyards,  let  us  see  if 
the  vine  flourish,  whether  the  tender  grapes  appear, 
and  the  pomegranates  bud  forth.' 
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His  preferring  the  garden  of  Eden  to  that 


-Where  the  sapient  king 


Held  dalliance  with  his  fair  Egyptian  spouse, 

shews  that  the  poet  had  this  delightful  scene  in  his 
mind. 

Eve's  dream  is  full  of  those  high  conceits  engen- 
dering pride,  which,  we  are  told,  the  devil  endea- 
voured to  instil  into  her.  Of  this  kind  is  that  part 
of  it  where  she  fancies  herself  awakened  by  Adam 
in  the  following  beautiful  lines: 

Why  sleep'st  thou,  Eve?  Now  is  the  pleasant  time, 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake  •   . 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love-labour'd  song :  now  reigns 
Full-orb'd  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  light 
Shadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things.    In  vain, 
If  none  regard.     Heav'n  wakes  with  all  his  eyes, 
Whom  to  behold  but  thee,  nature's  desire, 

'  In  whose  sight  all  things  joy,  with  ravishment, 

*  Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze ! 

An  injudicious  poet  would  have  made  Adam  talk 
through  the  whole  work  in  such  sentiments  as  these : 
but  flattery  and  falsehood  are  not  the  courtship  of 
Milton's  Adam,  and  could  not  be  heard  by  Eve  in 
her  state  of  innocence,  excepting  only  in  a  dream 
produced  on  purpose  to  taint  her  imagination.  Other 
vain  sentiments  of  the  same  kind,  in  this  relation  of 
her  dream,  will  be  obvious  to  every  reader.  Though 
the  catastrophe  of  the  poem  is  finely  presaged  on  this 
occasion,  the  particulars  of  it  are  so  artfully  shadowed, 
that  they  do  not  anticipate  the  story  which  follows  m 
the  ninth  book.  I  shall  only  add,  that  though  the 
vision  itself  is  founded  upon  truth,  the  circumstance* 
of  it  are  full  of  thatwildness  and  inconsistency  which 
are  natural  to  a  dream.  Adam,  conformable  to  his 
superior  character  for  wisdom,  instructs  and  corn* 
forts  Eve  upon  this  occasion :  .  v 
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So  cbeerM  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she 
But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fell 
From  either  eye,  and  wip'd  them  with  her 
Two  other  precious  drops,  that  ready  stood 
Each  in  their  crystal  slake,  he,  ere  they  fcfl, 
Xiss'd,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  reoorse 
And  pious  awe,  that  fear'd  to  hare  offended. 

The  morning  hymn  is  .written  in  hnharifi  of 
of  those  psalms  where,  in  the  overflowings  of  jp 
titude  and  praise,  the  Psalmist  call*  not  only 
the  angels,  but  upon  the  most  conspicuous  puu  of 
the  inanimate  creation  to  join  with  him  in  extc«jzb£ 
their  common  Maker.  Invocations  of  thk  laacrt 
fill  the  mind  with  glorious  ideas  of  God's  works,  feud 
awaken  that  divine  enthusiasm  which  is  so  *?**-*! 
to  devotion.  But  if  this  calling  upon  the  dead  poors 
of  nature  is  at  all  times  a  proper  kind  of  wors&ap,  k 
was  in  a  particular  manner  suitable  to  our  first  pa- 
rents, who  had  the  creation  fresh  upon  their  maids, 
and  had  not  seen  the  various  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence, nor  consequently  could  be  acquainted  w& 
those  many  topics  of  praise  which  might  afbrd  nailer 
to  the  devotions  of  their  posterity.  I  need  not  nmaA 
the  beautiful  spirit  of  poetry  which  runs  throc^  tie 
whole  hymn,  nor  the  holiness  of  that  its*Aai*Ju  whh 
which  it  concludes. 

Having  already  mentioned  those  speeches  wicdb 
are  assigned  to  the  persons  in  this  poem,  I  proceed  to 
the  description  which  the  poet  gives  us  of  BaptaeL 
His  departure  from  before  the  throne,  and  his  ftig}& 
through  the  choirs  of  angels,  is  finely  imagn**L 
As  M&ton  every  where  fills  his  poem  with  earcosv 
stances  that  are  marvellous  and  astoiiishmg,  he  oV- 
scribes  the  gate  of  heaven  as  framed  after  toch  a 
manner,  that  it  opened  of  itself  upon  the  approach 
of  the  angel  who  was  to  pass  through  h. 

v  —Till  at  the  gate 

Of  beav'n  arrWd,  the  gale  stStapeafd  wide, 
XI.  I 
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On  golden  hinges  turning,  as,  by  fork 
Divine,  the  sovereign  Architect  had  fram'd. 

The  poet  here  seems  to  have  regarded  two  or 
three  passages  in  the  1 8th  Iliad,  as  that  b  particular 
where,  speaking  of  Vulcan,  Homer  says,  that  he  had 
made  twenty  tripods  running  on  golden  wheels; 
which,  upon  occasion,  might  go  of  themselves  to  the 
assembly  of  the  gods,  and,  when  there  was  no  more 
use  for  them,  return  again  after  the  same  manner. 
Scaliger  has  rallied  Homer  very  severely  upon  this 
point,  as  M.  Dacier  has  endeavoured  to  defend  it.  I 
will  not  pretend  to  determine,  whether,  in  this  parti- 
cular of  Homer,  the  marvellous  does  not  lose  sight 
of  the  probable.  As  the  miraculous  workmanshipof 
Milton's  gates  is  not  so  extraordinary  as  this  of  the 
tripods,  so  I  am  persuaded  he  would  not  have  men- 
tioned it,  had  not  he  been  supported  in  it  bv  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Scripture,  which  speaks  of  wheels  in 
heaven  that  had  life  in  them,  and  moved  of  them- 
selves, or  stood  still,  in  conformity  with  the  cheru- 
bims,  whom  they  accompanied. 

There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had  this  circum- 
stance in  his  thoughts ;  because  in  the  following  book 
he  describes  the  chariot  of  the  Messiah  with  living 
wheels,  according  to  the  plan  in  Ezekiel's  vision : 

Forth  rushed  with  whirlwind  suund 

The  chariot  of  paternal"  Deity. 

Flashing  (hick  Unmr-,  kIuvI  within  wheel  undrawn. 

Itself  instinct  with  spirit ■ -. 

I  question  not  but  Bossu,  and  the  two  Daciere, 
who  are  for  vindicating  every  thing  that  is  censured 
in  Homer,  by  something  parallel  in  holy  writ,  would 

*  This  epithet,  to  say  the  least,  is  superfluous,  being  essen- 
tially included  in  the  very  idea  of  Deity.  If  used  in  contra- 
distinction from  filial,  it  is  idolatrous,  and  repugnant  to  the  doc- 
trine established  in  the  original  records  of  Christianity.     This  t« 
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kave  been  very  well  pleased  had  they  thowght  of 
confronting  Vulcan's  tripods  with  EzebeTs  wheels. 

Raphael's  descent  to  the  earth,  with  the  figure 
of  his  person,  is  represented  in  very  lively  colours. 
Several  of  the  French,  Italian,  and  English  poets, 
have  given  a  loose  to  their  imaginations  in  the  de- 
scription of  angels :  bat  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  any  so  finely  drawn,  and  so  conformable  to 
the  notions  which  are  given  of  them  in  Scripture,  as 
this  in  Milton.  After  having  set  him  forth  in  all  his 
heavenly  plumage,  and  represented  him  as  alighted 
upon  the  earth,  the  poet  concludes  his  description 
with  a  circumstance  which  is  altogether  new,  and 
imagined  with  the  greatest  strength  of  fancy : 

-like  Maia's  bob  he  stood, 


And  shook  hb  plomes,  that  hearenlj  fragrance  ill' J 
Tfce  circuit  wide . 

Raphael's  reception  by  the  guardian  angels,  his 
passing  through  the  wilderness  of  sweets,  his  distant 
appearance  to  Adam,  have  all  the  graces  that  poetry 
is  capable  of  bestowing.  The  author  afterward  gives 
us  a  particular  description  of  Eve  in  her  domestic 
employments: 

80  saying,  with  dispatchfol  looks  in  haste 
She  tons,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent, 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best, 
What  order,  so  contriv'd,  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes  not  well  join'd,  inelegant,  but  bring 
Teste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindliest  change; 
Bestirs  her  then,  &c. 

Though  in  this,  and  other  parts  of  the  same  book, 
the  subject  is  only  the  housewifery  of  our  first  pa- 
rent, it  is  set  off  with  so  many  pleasing  images  and 
strong  expressions,  as  make  it  none  of  the  least 
agreeable  parts  in  this  divine  work. 

The  natural  majesty  of  Adam,  and,  at  the  same 
tine,  his  submissive  behaviour  to  the  superior  being 
▼ho  had  vouchsafed  to  be  his  guest;  the  solemn 
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'hail'  which  the  angel  bestows  upon  the  mother  ol' 
mankind,  with  the  figure  of  Eve  ministering  at  tk 
table ;  are  circum stances  which  deserve  to  be  wi- 
mired, 

Raphael's  behaviour  is  every  way  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  his  nature,  and  to  that  character  of  us- 
ciable  spirit  with  which  the  author  has  so  judiciously 
introduced  him.  He  had  received  instructions  tn 
converse  with  Adam,  as  one  friend  converses  ■with 
another,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  enemy,  who  was 
contriving  his  destruction  :  accordingly,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  sitting  down  at  table  with  Adam,  and  ent- 
ing  of  the  fruits  of  Paradise.  The  occasion  naturally 
leads  him  to  his  discourse  ou  the  food  of  angels. 
After  having  thus  eutered  into  conversation  with  man 
upon  more  indifferent  subjects,  be  warns  him  of  his 
obedience,  and  makes  a  natural  transition  to  the 
history  of  that  fallen  angel  who  was  employed  in  the 
circumvention  of  our  hist  parentB. 

Had  I  followed  Monsieur  Bossu's  method  in  my 
first  paper  on  Milton,  I  should  have  dated  the  actios 
of  Paradise  Lost  from  the  beginning  of  Raphael's 
speech  in  this  book,  as  he  supposes  the  action  of  the 
J^neid  to  begin  in  the  second  book  of  that  poem.  I 
could  allege  many  reasons  for  my  drawing  the  action 
of  the  jEneid  rather  from  its  immediate  beginning 
in  the  first  book,  than  from  its  remote  beginning  in 
the  eeeoiui ;  and  shew  why  I  have  considered  the 
sacking  of  Troy  as  an  episode,  according  to  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  that  word.  But  as  this  would 
be  a  dry  unentertaining  piece  ol'  criticism,  and  per- 
haps unnecessary  to  those  who  have  read  my  first 
paper,  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it.  Whichever  of. 
the  notions  be  true,  the  unity  of  Milton's  action  is 
preserved  according  to  either  of  them;  whether  we 
consider  the  fall  of  man  in  its  immediate  beginning, . 
as  proceeding  from  the  resolutions  taken  in  the  infer^ 
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nal  council,  or  in  its  more  remote  beginning,  m  pro- 
ceeding from  the  first  revolt,  of  the  angels  in  heaven. 
The  occasion  which  Milton  assigns  for  this  .revolt, 
as  it  is  founded  on  hints  in  holy  writ,  and  on  the 
opinion  of  some  great  writers,  so  it  was  the  most  pro* 
per  that  the  poet  could  have  made  use  of. 

The  revolt  in  heaven  is  described  with  great  force 
of  imagination,  and  a  fine  variety  of  circumstances. 
The  learned  reader  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  the 
poet's  imitation  of  Homer  in  the  last  of  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

At  length  into  the  limits  of  the  north 
They  came,  and  Satan  took  his  royal  seat 
High  on  a  hill,  far  biasing,  as  a  mount 
Rais'd  on  a  mount,  with  pyramids  and  tow*rs 
From  diamond  quarries  hewn,  and  rocks  of  gold, 
The  palace  of  great  Lucifer  (so  call 
That  structure  in  the  dialect  of  men 
Interpreted),- . 

Homer  mentions  persons  and  things,  which,  he 
tells  us,  in  the  language  of  the  gods  are  called  by 
different  names  from  those  they  go  by  in  the  lan- 
guage of  men.  Milton  has  imitated  him  with  his 
usual  judgment  in  this  particular  place,  wherein  he 
has  likewise  the  authority  of  Scripturato  justify  him. 
The  part  of  Abdiel,  who  was  the  only  spirit  that  in 
this  infinite  host  of  angels  preserved  his  allegiance 
to  his  Maker,  exhibits  to  us  a  noble  moral  of  religi- 
ous singularity.  The  zeal  of  the  seraphim  breaks 
forth  in  a  becoming  warmth  of  sentiments  and  ex- 
pressions, as  the  character  which  is  given  us  of  him 
denotes  that  generous  scorn  and  intrepidity  which 
attend  heroic  virtue.  The  author  doubtless  designed 
H  as  a  pattern  to  those  who  live  among  mankind  in 
their  present  state  of  degeneracy  and  corruption : 

• 

So  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he  ; 
Among  innumerabit  false,  mmrov'd, 
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Unslnken,  unseduc'd,  uiitcrrir'y'd  ; 
His  loyally  he  kept,  Ilia  love,  his  zeal  : 
Nor  number  nor  example  with  Kim  wrought 

Though  single.     From  uohht  them  fnrih  he  pass'd. 

Long  way  thro'  Im-illo  scum,  w  hicli  lie  sustairiV 

Superior,  not  of  violence  fear'd  aught ; 

And,  wilh  retorted  scorn,  his  back  he  tura'd 

On  those  proud  low'rs  to  iwift  destruction  duom'd. 
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1  otium.— Hon.  Epod,  ivii.  24. 
'MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  As  I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  complaint  that 
ever  was  made  to  you  of  this  nature,  so  yoti  are  the 
first  person  I  ever  could  prevail  upon  myself  to  lay 
it  before.  When  I  tell  you  I  have  a  healthy,  vigo- 
rous constitution,  a  plentiful  estate,  no  inordinate 
desires,  and  am  married  lo  a  virtuous  lovely  woman, 
who  neither  wants  wit  nor  good  nature,  and  by  whom 
I  have  a  numerous  offspring  In  perpetuate  my  family, 
you  will  naturally  conclude  me  a  happv  man.  But, 
notwithstanding  tlirse  promising  appearances,  I  am 
so  far  from  it,  that  the  prospect  of  being  ruined  and 
undone  by  a  sort  of  extravagance,  which  of  late  years 
is  in  a  less  degree  crept  into  evcrv  fashionable  fa- 
mily, deprives  me  of  all  the  comforts  of  my  life,  and 
renders  me  the  most  anxious,  miserable  man  on 
earth.  My  wife,  who  was  the  only  child  and  darling 
care  of  an  indulgent  in  other,  employed  her  early  years 
in  learning  all  those  accomplishments  we  generally 
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understand  by  good-breeding  and  polite  education. 
She  sings,  dances,  plays  on  the  lute  and  harpsichord, . 
paints  prettily,  is  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  French 
tongue,  and  has  made  a  considerable  progress  in 
Italian.  She  is  besides  excellently  skilled  in  all 
domestic  sciences,  as  preserving,  pickling,  pastry, 
making  wines  of  fruits  of  our  own  growth,  embroi- 
dering, and  needleworks  of  every  kind.  Hitherto, 
you  will  be  apt  to  think  there  is  very  little  cause  of 
complaint ;  but  suspend  your  opinion  till  I  have 
farther  explained  myself,  and  then,  1  make  no  ques- 
tion, you  will  come  over  to  mine.  You  are  not  to 
imagine  I  find  fault  that  she  possesses  or  takes  de- 
light in  the  exercises  of  those  qualifications  1  just 
now  mentioned;  'tis  the  immoderate  fondness  she 
has  to  them  that  i  lament,  and  that  what  is  only 
designed  for  the  innocent  amusement  and  recreation 
of  life  is  become  the  whole  business  and  study  of 
hers.  The  six  months  we  are  in  town  (for  the  year 
is  equally  divided  between  that  and  the  country), 
from  almost  break  of  day  till  uoon,  the  whole  morn- 
ing is  laid  out  in  practising  with  her  several  masters; 
and  to  make  up  the  losses  occasioned  by  her  ah- 
«ence  in  summer,  every  day  in  the  week  their  at- 
tendance is  required;  and  as  they  are  all  people 
eminent  in  their  professions,  their  skill  and  time  must 
be  recompensed  accordingly.  So  how  far  these  ar- 
ticles extend,  I  leave  you  to  judge.  Limning,  one 
would  think,  is  no  expensive  diversion;  but,  as  she 
manages  the  matter,  'tis  a  very  considerable  addition 
to  her  disbursements  ;  which  you  will  easily  believe, 
when  you  know  she  paints  fans  for  all  her  female 
acquaintance,  and  draws  all  her  relations'  pictures 
in  miniature  :  the  first  must  be  mounted  by  nobody 
but  Colmar,  and  the  other  set  by  nobody  but  Charles 
Mather*.  What  follows  is  still  much  worse  than  the 

*  At  Ihf  if»le  of  lh*n  paper  a  noted  toyman  in  Fke*-sticf  *. 
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former ;  for,  as  I  told  you  si: 
her  needle,  'tis  incredible  what  sums  she  expends  in 
embroidery ;  for,  besides  what  is  appropriated  to  her 
personal  use,  as  mantuas,  petticoats,  stomachers, 
handkerchiefs,  purses,  pin-cushions,  and  working- 
aprons,  she  keeps  four  French  Protestants  continu- 
ally employed  in  making  divers  pieces  of  superfluous 
furniture,  as  quilts,  toilets,  hangings  for  closets, 
beds,  window- curtains,  easy  chairs,  and  tabourets  ; 
nor  have  I  any  hopes  of  ever  reclaiming  her  from 
this  extravagance,  while  she  obstinately  persists  in 
thinking  it  a  notable  piece  of  good  housewifery,  be- 
cause they  are  made  at  home,  and  she  has  had  some 
share  in  the  performance.  There  would  be  no  end 
of  relating  to  you  the  particulars  of  the  annual 
charge,  in  furnishing  her  store-room  witli  a  profu- 
sion of  pickles  and  preserves ;  for  she  is  not  con- 
tented with  having  every  thing,  unless  it  be  done 
every  way,  in  which  she  consults  an  hereditary  book 
of  receipts  :  for  her  female  ancestors  have  been  al- 
ways famed  for  good  housewifery,  one  of  whom  is 
made  immortal,  by  giving  her  name  to  an  eye-water 
and  two  sorts  of  puddings.  I  cannot  undertake  to 
recite  all  her  medicinal  preparations,  as  salves,  sere- 
cloths,  powders,  confects,  cordials,  ratafia,  persico, 
orange-flower,  and  cherry -brandy,  together  with  in- 
numerable sorts  of  simple  waters.  But  there  is  no- 
thing 1  lay  so  much  to  my  heart  as  that  detestable 
catalogue  of  counterfeit  wines,  which  derive  their 
names  from  the  fruits,  herbs,  or  trees,  of  whose  juices 
they  are  chiefly  compounded.  They  are  loathsome 
to  the  taste,  and  pernicious  to  the  health ;  and  as 
they  seldom  survive  the  year,  and  then  are  thrown 
away,  under  a  false  pretence  of  frugality,  I  may  af- 
firm they  stand  me  in  more  than  if  I  entertained  all 
our  visitors  with  the  best  burgundy  and  champaign. 
Coffee,  chocolate,  and  green  imperial,  peco,  and 
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bohea  teas,  seem  to  be  trifles ;  but  when  the  proper 
appurtenances  of  the  tea-table  are  added,  they  swell 
the  account  higher  than  one  would  imagine.  I  can- 
not conclude  without  doing  her  justice  in  one  article; 
where  her  frugality  is  so  remarkable,  I  must  not 
deny  her  the  merit  of  it,  and  that  is  in  relation  to 
her-  children,  who  are  all  confined,  both  boys  and 
girls,  to  one  large  room  in  the  remotest  part  of  the 
house,  with  bolts  on  the  doors  and  bars  to  the  win- 
dows, under  the  care  and  tuition  of  an  old  woman, 
who  had  been  dry  nurse  to  her  grandmother.  This 
is, their  residence  all  the  year  round;  and,  as  they* 
are  never  allowed  to  appear,,  she  prudently  thinks  it 
needless  to  be  at  any  expense  in  apparel  or  learning. 
Her  eldest  daughter  to  this  day  would  have  neither 
read  nor  wrote,  if  it  had  been  not  for  the  butler,  who, 
being  the  son  of  a  country  attorney,  has  taught  her 
such  a  hand  as  is  generally  used  for  engrossing  bills 
in  chancery.  By  this  time  I  have  sufficiently  tired 
your  patience  with  my  domestic  grievances ;  which 
I  hope  you  will  agree  could  not  well  be  contained 
in  a  narrower  compass,  when  you  consider  what  a 
paradox  I  undertook  to  maintain  in  the  beginning  of 
my  epistle,  and  which  manifestly  appears  to  be  but 
too  melancholy  a  truth.  And  now  I  heartily  wish * 
the  relation  I  have  given  of  my  misfortunes  may  be 
of  use  and. benefit  to  the  public.  By  the  example  I 
have  set  before  them,  the  truly  virtuous  wives  may 
learn  to  avoid  these  errors  which  have  so  unhappily' 
misled  mine,  and  which  are  visibly  these  three : — 
First,  in  mistaking  the  proper  objects  of  her  esteem,, 
and  fixing  her  affections  upon  such  things  as  are  only 
the  trappings  and  decorations  of  her  sex.  Secondly, 
in  not  distinguishing  what  becomes  the  different' 
rtages  of  life.  And,  lastly,  the  abuse  and  corrup-' 
tiOQ  of  some  excellent  qualities,  which,  if  circum-, 
scribed  within  just  bounds,  would  have  been  the  j 
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former ;  for,  as  I  told  you  she  is  a  great  artist  at 
her  needle,  'tis  incredible  what  sums  she  expends  in 
embroidery;  for,  besides  what  is  appropriated  to  her 
personal  use,  as  mantuas,  petticoats,  stomachers, 
handkerchiefs,  purses,  pin -cushions,  and  working- 
aprons,  she  keeps  four  French  Protestants  continu- 
ally employed  in  making  divers  pieces  of  superfluous 
furniture,  as  quilts,  toilets,  hangings  for  closets, 
beds,  window- curtains,  easy  chairs,  and  tabourets ; 
nor  have  I  any  hopes  of  ever  reclaiming  her  from 
this  extravagance,  while  she  obstinately  persists  in 
thinking  it  a  notable  piece  of  good  housewi(ery,  be- 
cause they  are  made  at  home,  and  she  has  had  some 
share  in  the  performance.  There  would  be  no  end 
of  relating  to  you  the  particulars  of  the  annual 
charge,  in  furnishing  her  store-room  with  a  profu- 
sion of  pickles  and  preserves ;  for  she  is  not  con- 
tented with  having  every  thing,  unless  it  be  done 
every  way,  in  which  she  consults  an  hereditary  book 
of  receipts  :  for  her  female  ancestors  have  been  al- 
ways famed  for  good  housewifery,  one  of  whom  is 
made  immortal,  by  giving  her  name  to  an  eye-water 
and  two  sorts  of  puddings.  I  cannot  undertake  to 
recite  all  her  medicinal  preparations,  as  salves,  sere- 
cloths,  powders,  confects,  cordials,  ratafia,  persico, 
orange -flower,  and  cherry-brandy,  together  with  in- 
numerable sorts  of  simple  waters.  But  there  is  no- 
thing I  lay  so  much  to  my  heart  as  that  detestable 
catalogue  of  counterfeit  wines,  which  derive  their 
names  from  the  fruits,  herbs,  or  trees,  of  whose  juices 
they  are  chiefly  compounded.  They  are  loathsome 
to  the  taste,  and  pernicious  to  the  health ;  and  as 
they  seldom  survive  the  year,  and  then  are  thrown 
away,  under  a  false  pretence  of  frugality,  I  may  af- 
firm they  stand  me  in  more  than  if  I  entertained  all 
our  visitors  with  the  best  burgundy  and  champaign. 
Coffee,  chocolate,  and  green  imperial,  peco,  and 
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'SIR.  MRrchlS.  1711-1 

*  Upon  reading  your  paper  of  yesterday,  I  took 
the  pains  to  look  out  a  copy  I  had  formerly  taken, 
and  remembered  to  be  very  like  your  last  letter: 
comparing  them,  I  found  they  were  the  very  same ; 
and  hare,  underwritten,  sent  you  that  part  of  it 
which  you  say  was  torn  off.  I  hope  you  will  insert 
it,  that  posterity  may  know  'twas  Gabriel  Bullock 
that  made  love  in  that  natural  style  of  which  you 
seem  to  be  fond.  But,  to  let  you  see  I  have  other 
manuscripts  in  the  same  way,  I  have  sent  you  en- 
closed three  copies,  faithfully  taken  by  my  own  hand 
from  the  originals,  which  were  wrote  by  a  Yorkshire 
gentleman  of  a  good  estate  to  Madam  Mary,  and  aa 
uncle  of  hers,  a  knight  very  well  known  by  the  moBt 
ancient  gentry  in  that  and  several  other  counties  of 
Great  Britain.  I  have  exactly  followed  the  form 
and  spelling;.  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that 
Mr.  William  Bullock,  the  famous  comedian,  is  the 
descendant  of  this  Gabriel,  who  begot  Mr.  William 
Bullock's  great  grandfather  on  the  body  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Mrs.  Margaret  Clark.  As  neither  Speed, 
nor  Baker,  nor  Selden,  take  notice  of  it,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  be  positive;  but  desire  that  the  letter 
may  be  reprinted,  and  what  is  here  recovered  may 
be  in  Italics.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  daily  Reader.' 

'  To  her  I  very  much  respect,  Mrs.  Margaret  Clark. 
'  Lovely,  and  oh  that  I  could  write  loving  Mrs. 
Hirgaret  Clark,  I  pray  you  let  affection  excuse  pre- 
emption. Having  been  so  happy  as  to  enjoy  the 
titcht  of  your  sweet  countenance  and  comely  body 
sometimes  when  I  had  occasion  to  buy  treacle  or 
liquorish  powder  at  the  apothecary's  shop,  I  am  so 
enamoured  with  you,  that  I  can  no  more  keep  close 
niv  naming  desire  to  become  your  servant.     And  I 
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am  the  more  bold  now  to  write  to  your  sweet  self, 
because  I  am  now  my  own  man,  and  may  match 
where  I  please;  for  my  father  is  taken  away;  and 
now  I  am  come  to  my  living,  which  is  ten  yardland, 
and  a  house ;  and  there  is  never  a  yardland*  in  our 
field  but  is  as  well  worth  ten  pounds  a  year  as  a 
thief's  worth  a  halter;  and  all  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters are  provided  for :  besides  I  have  good  house- 
hold stuff,  though  I  say  it,  both  brass  and  pewter, 
linens  and  woollens  ;  and  though  my  house  be 
thatched,  yet  if  you  and  1  match,  it  shall  go  hard 
but  I  will  have  one  half  of  it  slated.  If  you  shall 
think  well  of  this  motion,  I  will  wait  upon  you  as 
soon  as  my  new  clothes  are  made,  and  hay-harvest 
is  in,  I  could,  though  I  say  it,  have  good  matchu 
in  our  town  ;  but  my  mother  (God's  peace  be  with  her) 
charged  me  upon  her  death-bed  to  marry  a  gentlewoman, 
one  who  had  been  well  trained  up  in  the  sowing  and 
cookery.  I  do  not  think  but  thai  If  you  ami  1  can  agree 
to  marry,  and  lay  our  means  together,  I  shall  be  made 
grand  juryman  ere  two  or  three  years  come  about,  and 
that  will  be  a  great  credit  to  us.  If  I  could  have  got 
a  messenger  for  sixpence,  I  would  have  sent  one  on 
purpose,  and  some  trifle  or  other  for  a  token  of  my  tore; 
but  I  hope  there  is  nothing  lost  for  that  neither.  So, 
hoping  you  wilt  take  this  letter  in  good  purl,  and  answer 
it  with  -what  care  and  speed  you  can,  I  rest  and  remain, 
Yours,  if  my  own, 
Sweepston,  Mr.  Gabriel  Bullock, 

Leicestershire.  now  my  father  is  dead. 

'  When  the  coal  carts  come,  I  shall  send  oftener ; 
and  may  come  in  one  of  them  myself.'f 

•  In  some  counties  30,  in  some  24,  and  in  others  30  acres  of 
land.     Virgata  Terra. 

t  SeeMo.  324,  and  note,  when  this  lettet  is  given  imperfectly, 
and  supplied  otherwise. 
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'  For  Sir  It'il/iam  to  go  to  london  at  Westminster  re- 
member a  par  km  cut. 
■  SIR, 

'  William,  i  hope  that  you  are  well,  i  write  to 
let  you  know  that  i  am  in  troubel  about  a  lady  your 
neaae  ;  and  i  do  desire  that  you  will  be  my  friend  ; 
for  when  i  did  com  to  see  her  at  your  hall,  i  was 
mighty  Abuesed.  i  would  fain  a  see  you  at  topecliff, 
and  thay  would  not  let  me  go  to  you ;  but  i  desire 
that  you  will  be  our  friends,  for  it  is  no  dishonor 
neither  for  you  nor  Bhe,  for  God  did  make  us  all.  i 
wish  that  i  might  see  you,  for  they  say  that  you  are 
a  good  roan  ;  and  many  doth  wounder  at  it,  but  ma- 
dam nortoii  is  abuesed  and  ecated  two  i  believe,  i 
might  a  had  many  a  lady,  but  i  con  have  none  but 
her  with  a  good  consons,  for  there  is  a  God  that 
know  our  hearts,  if  you  and  madam  norton  will 
come  to  York,  there  i  shill  meet  you  if  God  be  will- 
ing and  if  you  be  pleased,  so  be  not  angterie  till 
jou  know  the  trutes  of  things. 

I  give  my  to  me  lady,  and 
to  Mr.  Aysenby,  and  to 
madam  ntyton,  March  the 
19th,  1706.' 

'  IVl  M  for  madam  mart/  norton  disforth  Lady  sir 
vxnt  to  York. 
'  Madam  Mary.  Deare  loving  sweet  lady,  i  hope 
jou  are  well.  Do  not  go  to  london,  for  they  will 
put  you  in  the  nunnery  ;  and  heed  not  Mrs.  Lucy 
"hat  she  saith  to  you,  for  she  will  ly  and  ceat  you. 
go  from  to  another  place,  and  we  will  gate  wed  so 
with  speed,  mind  what  i  write  to  you,  for  if  they 
EUe  you  to  london  they  will  keep  you  there ;  and  so 
let  us  gate  wed,  and  we  will  both  go.  so  if  you  go  to 
louilon,  you  rueiug  yourself,  so  heed  not  what  none 
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of  them  saith  to  you  let  us  gate  wed,  and  we  shall 
lie  lo  gader  any  time,  i  will  do  any  thing  for  you  to 
my  poore.  i  hope  the  devil  will  faile  them  all,  for  a 
hellish  company  there  be.  from  their  cursed  trick 
and  mischiefus  ways  good  lord  bless  and  deliver 
both  you  and  me. 

I  think  to  be  at  York  the  24  day.' 

'  This  it  for  madam  wary  norton  to  go  to  lonrion  for  a 
lady  that  belongs  to  dishfortk. 

'  Madam  Mary,  i  hope  you  are  well  i  am  soary 
that  you  went  away  from  York,  deare  loving  sweet 
lady,  i  writt  to  let  you  know  that  i  do  remain  faith- 
full  ;  and  if  can  let  me  know  where  i  can  meet  you, 
i  will  wed  you,  and  i  will  do  any  thing  to  my  poor ; 
for  you  are  a  good  woman,  and  will  be  a  loving  Mis- 
teris.  i  am  in  troubel  for  you,  so  if  you  will  come 
to  york  i  will  wed  you.  so  with  speed  come,  and  i 
will  have  none  but  you.  so,  sweet  love,  heed  not 
what  to  say  to  me,  and  with  speed  come ;  heed  not 
what  none  of  them  say  to  you;  your  Maid  makes  you 
believe  ought. 

'  So  deare  love  think  of  Mr.  george  Nillson  with 
speed ;  i  sent  2«r  3  letters  before. 

'  I  gave  misteris  elcock  some  nots,  and  thay  put 
me  in  pruson  all  the  night  for  me  pains,  and  non 
new  whear  i  was,  and  i  did  gat  cold. 

'  But  it  is  for  mrs.  Lucy  to  go  a  good  way  from 
home,  for  in  york  and  round  about  she  is  known; 
to  writ  any  more  her  deeds,  the  same  will  tell  hor 
soul  is  black  witliin,  hor  corkis  stinks  of  hell. 

March  19th,  1706*.' 

•  In  a  MS.  written  by  Dr.  Bitch,  now  before  the  annotator,  it 
is  said,  thai  an  original  nun] tier  of  the  Spectator  in  folio  »ni with- 
drawn at  the  time  of  \U  re [jobli cation  in  voloiues,  on  the  remon- 
strance of  a  family  who  conceived  ilii'imelve,  injured  by  its  ap- 
pearance in  print.     It  was,  most  probably,  this  very  paper. 

The  following  short  letter,  with  tlic  desire  annexed  to  it,  are 
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lanicn  restat.Numaquo 


r  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  told  me  t'other 
ht,  that  he  had  been  reading  my  paper  upon 
istminster- abbey,  in  which,  says  he,  there  are  a 
rat  many  ingenious  fancies.  He  told  me  at  the 
ne  time,  that  he  observed,  I  had  promised  another 
>er  upon  the  tombs,  and  that  he  should  be  glad 
go  and  see  them  with  me,  not  havingvisited  them 
ce  he  had  read  history.  I  could  not  imagine  at  first 
w  this  came  into  the  knight's  head,  till  I  recollected 
Lt  he  had  been  very  busy  all  last  summer  upon 
Iter's  Chronicle,  which  he  has  quoted  several  times 
his  disputes  with  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  since  his 
t  coming  to  town.  Accordingly  I  promised  to  call 
>n  him.  the  next  morning,  that  we  might  go  to- 
ilier  to  the  abbey. 
I  found  the  knight  under  his  butter's  hands,  who 

joined  to  No.  330  in  the  original  publication  of  the  Spectator 

«ed  very  soon  nfrer  its  origin*!  date,  they  are  here  reprinted 
the  firs!  (ime. 
•MR.  SPECTATOR,  March  18, 1711-13. 

The  calculation  you  shewed  yesterday  [March  17]  would  have 
sn  pardonable,  hod  you  provided  better  for  the  two  extremities 
your  paper,  and  placed  in  the  one  ihi?  letter  R,  in  the  uthcr, 
Ncschi  rjuiil  ini'tlilriri!.  niiL'rtriim  et  totus  in  illis. 
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always  shaves  him.  He  was  no  sooner  dressed, 
than  lie  called  for  a  glass  of  the  widow  Truby's 
water,  which  he  told  me  he  always  drank  before  be 
went  abroad.  He  recommended  me  a  dram  of  il 
ai  the  same  time,  with  so  much  heartiness,  that  I 
could  not  forbear  drinking  it.  As  soon  as  I  had  got 
it  down,  I  found  it  very  unpalatable  ;  upon  which 
the  knight,  observing  that  I  had  made  several  wry 
faces,  told  me  that  he  knew  1  should  not  like  it  at 
first,  but  that  it  was  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
against  the  stone  or  gravel. 

I  could  have  wished  indeed  that  he  had  acquainted 
me  with  the  virtues  of  it  sooner  ;  but  it  was  too  late 
to  complain,  and  I  knew  what  he  bad  done  was  oi 
of  good-will.  Sir  Roger  told  me  farther,  that  h 
looked  upon  it  to  he  very  good  for  a  man  whilst  be 
stayed  in  town,  to  keep  off  infection,  and  that  he  got 
together  a  quantity  of  it  upon  the  first  news  of  the 
sickness  being  at  Dantzick  :  when  of  a  sudden  tv. 
ing  short  to  one  of  his  servants,  who  stood  behind 
him,  he  bid  him  call  a  hackney-coach,  and  take  care 
it  was  an  elderly  man  that  drove  it. 

He  then  resumed  bis  discourse  upon  Mrs.  Truby's 
water,  telling  me  that  the  widow  Truby  was  one  who 
did  more  good  than  all  the  doctors  and  apotheca 
in  the  country  ;  that  she  diBtilled  every  poppy  that 
grew  within  five  miles  of  her  ;  that  she  distributed 
her  water  gratis  among  all  sorts  of  people  :  to  which 
the  knight  added,  that  she  had  a  very  great  jointure, 
and  tbat  the  whole  country  would  fain  have  it  a  match 
between  him  and  her  ;  '  and  truly,'  says  Sir  Roger, 
1  if  I  had  not  been  engaged,  perhaps  1  could  not  have 
done  better.' 

His  discourse  was  broken  off  by  his  man's  telling 
him  he  had  called  a  coach.  Upon  our  going  to  it, 
after  having  cast  his  eye  upon  the  wheels,  he  asked 
the  coachman  if  his  axle-tree  was  good  :  upon  the 
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fellow's  telling  him  he  would  warrant  it,  the  knight 
turned  to  me,  told  roc  lie  looked  like  an  honest  man, 
and  went  in  without  farther  ceremony, 

We  had  not  gone  far,  when  Sir  Roger,  popping 
out  his  head,  called  the  coachman  down  from  his 
bos,  and,  upon  presenting  himself  at  the  window, 
asked  him  if  lie  smoked.  As  I  was  considering 
what  this  would  end  in,  he  bid  him  stop  by  the  way 
at  any  good  tobacconist's,  and  take  in  a  roll  of  their 
best  Virginia.  Nothing  material  happened  in  the 
remaining  part  of  our  journey,  till  we  were  set  down 
at  the  west  end  of  the  abbey. 

As  we  went  up  the  body  of  the  church,  the  knight 
pointed  at  the  trophies  upon  one  of  the  new  monu- 
ments, and  cried  out,  '  A  brave  man,  I  warrant  him  !' 
Passing  afterward  by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  he  flung 
his  hand  that  way,  and  cried, '  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel ! 
a  very  gallant  man.'  As  we  stood  before  Busby's 
tomb,  the  knight  uttered  himself  again  after  the  same 
manner:  'Dr.  Busby!  a  great  man!  he  whipped 
my  grandfather;  a  very  great  man!  1  should  have 
;one  to  him  myself,  if  1  had  not  been  a  blockhead : 
a  very  great  man  !' 

We  were  immediately  conducted  into  the  little 
chapel  on  the  right  hand.  Sir  Roger  planting  him- 
self at  our  historian's  elbow,  was  very  attentive  to 
every  thing  he  said,  particularly  to  the  account  he 
gave  us  of  the  lord  who  had  cut  off  the  king  of 
Morocco's  head.  Among  several  other  figures,  he 
was  very  well  pleased  to  see  the  statesman  Cecil 
upon  his  knees ;  and  concluding  them  all  to  be  great 
men,  was  conducted  to  the  figure  which  represents 
that  martyr  to  good  housewifery  who  died  by  the 
prick  of  a  needle.  Upon  our  interpreter's  telling  us 
that  she  was  a  maid  of  honour  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
a  it  was  very  inquisitive  into  her  name  and 
;  and,  after  having  regarded  her  finger  for 
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some  time,  '  I  wonder,'  Bays  he,  '  that  Sir  Richard 
Baker  hus  said  nothing  of  her  in  his  Chronicle.' 

We  were  then  conveyed  to  the  two  coronation 
chairs,  where  my  old  friend,  after  having  heard  that 
the  stone  under  the  most  ancient  of  tliem,  which  was 
brought  from  Scotland,  was  called  Jacob's  pillar,  sat 
himself  down  in  the  chair,  and,  looking  like  the 
figure  of  an  old  Gothic  king,  asked  our  interpreter, 
what  authority  they  had  to  say  that  Jacob  had  ever 
been  in  Scotland?  The  fellow,  instead  of  returning 
him  an  answer,  told  him,  that  he  hoped  his  honour 
would  pay  his  forfeit.  I  could  observe  Sir  Roger 
a  little  ruffled  upon  being  thus  trepanned ;  but  our 
guide  not  insisting  upon  his  demand,  the  knight  soon 
recovered  his  good  humour,  and  whispered  in  my  ear, 
that  if  Will  Wimble  were  with  us,  and  saw  those 
chairs,  it  would  go  hard  but  he  would  get  a  tobacco 
stopper  out  of  one  or  t'other  of  them. 

Sir  Roger,  in  the  next  place,  laid  his  hand  upon 
Edward  the  Third's  sword,  and  leaning  upon  the 
pommel  of  it,  gave  us  the  whole  history  of  the  Black 
Prince  ;  concluding,  that  in  Sir  Richard  Baker's 
opinion,  Edward  the  Third  was  one  of  the  greatest 
princes  that  ever  sat  upon  the  English  throne. 

We  were  then  shewn  Edward  the  ConfesBOr's 
tomb  ;  upon  which  Sir  Roger  acquainted  us,  that  he 
was  the  first  who  touched  for  the  evil:  and  after- 
ward Henry  the  Fourth's  ;  upon  which  he  shook 
his  head,  and  told  us  there  was  fine  reading  in  the 
casualties  of  that  reign. 

Our  conductor  then  pointed  to  that  monument 
where  there  is  the  figure  of  one  of  our  English  kings 
without  a  head  ;  and  upon  giving  us  to  know,  that 
the  head,  which  was  of  beaten  silver,  had  been  stolen 
away  several  years  since ;  '  Some  whig,  I'll  warrant 
you,'  says  Sir  Roger;  '  you  ought  to  lock  up  your 
kings  better;  they  will  carry  off  the  body  too,  if  you 
don't  lake  care' 
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The  glorious  names  of  Heary  t!ie  Fifth  mid  Queen 
Elizabeth  gave  the  knight  great  opportunities  of 
shining,  and  of  doing-  justice  to  Sir  Richard  Baker, 
who,  as  our  knight  observed  with  some  surprise, 
had  a  great  many  kings  in  him,  whose  monuments 
he  had  not  seen  in  the  abbey. 

For  my  own  part,  1  could  not  but  be  pleased  to 
see  the  knight  shew  such  an  honest  passion  for  the 
glory  of  his  country,  and  such  a  respectful  gratitude 
to  the  memory  of  its  princes. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  the  benevolence  of  my  gond 
old  friend,  which  flows  out  towards  every  one  he 
converses  with,  made  him  very  kind  to  our  inter- 
preter, whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary 
man  :  for  which  reason  he  shook  him  by  the  hand 
at  parting,  telling  him,  that  he  should  be  very  glad 
to  see  him  at  his  lodgings  in  Norfolk -buildings,  and 
taJk  over  these  matters  with  him  more  at  leisure.—  * 
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-Miii mi  debetur  pueris  revcieutia Ji'v.  Sal.  *iv.  4B. 

To  joulli  the  greatest  reverence  ia  due. 

The  following  letters,  written  by  two  very  conside- 
rate correspondents,  both  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
are  very  good  arguments  of  the  necessity  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  many  incidents  which  affect 
the  education  of  youth. 
■SIR, 
*  I  have  long  expected  that,  in -the  course  of  your 
observations  upon  the  several  parts  of  human  life, 
would  one  time   or  other  fall  upon  a  subject, 
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which,  since  you  have  not,  I  take  the  liberty  to  re- 
commend to  you.  What  1  mean  is,  the  patronage  of 
young  modest  men  to  such  as  are  able  to  coun- 
tenance, and  introduce  diem  into  die  world.  For 
want  of  such  assistances,  a  youth  of  merit  languishes 
in  obscurity  or  poverty  when  his  circumstances  are 
low,  and  runs  into  riot  and  excess  when  his  fortunes 
are  plentiful.  I  cannot  make  myself  better  under- 
stood, than  by  sending  you  a  history  of  myself,  which 
I  shall  desire  you  to  insert  in  your  paper,  it  being 
the  only  way  I  have  of  expressing  my  gratitude  for 
the  highest  obligations  imaginable. 

'  I  am  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  Lou- 
don, who,  by  many  losses,  was  reduced  from  a  very 
luxuriant  trade  and  credit  to  very  narrow  circum- 
stances, in  comparison  to  that  of  his  former  abun- 
dance. This  took  away  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and 
kail  manner  of  attention  to  a  fortune  which  he  now 
thought  desperate;  insomuch  that  he  died  without 
a  will,  having  before  buried  my  mother,  in  the  midst 
of  his  other  misfortunes.  I  was  sixteen  years  of  age 
when  1  lost  my  father;  and  an  estate  of  200J.  a 
year  came  into  my  possession,  without  friend  or  guar- 
dian to  instruct  me  in  the  management  or  enjoyment 
of  it.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  was  (though 
1  wanted  no  director,  and  soon  had  fellows  who 
found  me  out  for  a  smart  young  gentleman,  and  led 
me  into  all  the  debaucheries  of  which  I  was  capable), 
that  my  companions  and  I  could  not  well  be  supplied 

■  without  running  into  debt,  which  I  did  very  frankly, 
till  I  was  arrested,  and  conveyed,  with  a  guard 
strong  enough  for  the  most  desperate  assassin,  to  a 
bailiff's  house,  where  I  lay  four  days,  surrounded  with 
very  merry,  but  not  very  agreeable  company.  As 
soon  as  I  had  extricated  myself  from  this  shameful 
confinement,  1  reflected  upon  it  widi  so  much  hor- 
ror, that  1  deserted  all  my  old  acquaintance,  and 
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took  chambers  in  an  inn  of  court,  with  a  resolution 
to  study  the  law  with  all  possible  application.  I 
trifled  away  a  whole  year  in  looking  over  a  thousand 
intricacies,  without  a  friend  to  apply  to  in  any  case 
of  doubt;  so  that  I  only  lived  there  among  men,  as 
little  children  are  sent  to  school  before  they  are  ca- 
pable of  improvement,  only  to  be  out  of  harm's  way. 
In  the  midst  of  this  state  of  suspense,  not  knowing 
how  to  dispose  of  myself,  I  was  sought  for  by  a  n 
lation  of  mine;  who.  upon  observing  good  inclin; 
lion  in  me,  used  me  with  great,  familiarity,  and  ca 
ried  me  to  his  seat,  in  the  country.  When  I  came 
there  he  introduced  me  to  all  the  good  company  ii. 
the  county  ;  and  the  great  obligation  I  have  to  him 
for  this  kind  notice,  and  residence  with  him  ever 
since,  has  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon  me, 
that  he  has  an  authority  of  a  father  over  me,  founded 
upon  the  love  of  a  brother.  I  have  a  good  study  of 
books,  a  good  stable  of  horses  always  at  ray  c 
mand ;  and,  though  I  am  not  now  quite  eighteen 
years  of  age,  familiar  converse  on  his  part,  and  a 
strong  inclination  to  exert  myself  on  mine,  have  had 
an  effect  upon  me  that  makes  me  acceptable  where- 
ever  I  go.  Thus,  Mr.  Spectator,  by  this  gendemau's 
favour  and  patronage,  it  is  my  own  fault  if  I  am  not 
wiser  and  richer  every  day  I  live.  I  sneak  this  as 
well  by  subscribing  the  initial  letters  of  my  name  o 
thank  him,  as  to  incite  others  to  an  imitation  of  his 
virtue.  It  would  be  a  worthy  work  to  shew  what 
great  charities  are  to  be  done  without  expense,  and 
how  many  noble  actions  are  lost,  out  of  inadver- 
tency, in  persons  capable  of  performing  them,  if  they 
were  put  in  mind  of  it.  If  a  gentleman  of  figure  in 
a  county  would  make  his  family  a  pattern  for  so- 
briety, good  sense,  and  breeding,  and  would  kindly 
endeavour  to  influence  the  education  and  growin 
prospects  of  the  younger  gentry  about  him,  1  am  apt 
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lo  believe  it  would  save  liim  a  great  deal  of  stale  beer 
on  a  public  occasion,  and  render  hi  in  tlie  leader  of 
his  country  from  their  gratitude  to  him,  instead  of 
being  a  slave  to  their  riots  and  tumults  in  order  to 
be  made  their  representative.  The  same  thing 
might  be  recommended  to  all  who  have  made  any 
progress  in  any  parts  of  knowledge,  or  arrived  at  any 
degree  in  a  profession:  others  may  gain  preferments 
"and  fortunes  from  their  patrons;  but  I  have,  I  hope, 
received  from  mine  good  habits  and  virtues.  1  re- 
peat to  you,  Sir,  my  request  to  print  this,  in  return 
for  all  the  evil  a  helpless  orphan,  shall  eveT  escape, 
and  all  the  good  he  shall  receive  in  this  life :  both 
which  are  wholly  owing  to  this  gentleman's  favour 
to,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant,  S.  P. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  I  am  a  lad  of  about  fourtecu.  I  find  a  mighty 
pleasure  in  learning.  I  have  been  at  the  Latin 
school  four  years.  I  don't  know  I  ever  played  truant, 
or  neglected  any  task  my  master  set  me  in  my  life. 
I  think  on  what  I  read  in  school,  as  I  go  home  at 
noon  and  night,  and  so  intently,  that  I  have  often 
gone  half  a  mile  out  of  my  way,  not  minding  whither 
I  went.  Our  maid  tells  me  she  often  hears  me  talk 
Latin  iu  my  sleep,  and  I  dream  two  or  three  nights 
in  a  week  1  am  reading  Juvenal  and  Homer.  My 
master  seems  as  well  pleased  with  my  performances 
as  any  boy's  in  the  same  class.  I  think,  if  I  know 
my  own  mind,  I  would  choose  rather  to  be  a  scholar 
than  a  prince  without  learning.  I  have  a  very  good 
affectionate  father  ;  but  though  very  rich,  yet  so 
mighty  near,  that  he  thinks  much  of  the  charges  of 
my  education.  He  often  tells  me  he  believes  my 
schooling  will  ruin  him  ;  that  1  cost  him  God  knows 
what,  in  books.     I  tremble  lo  tell  him  I  want  one. 
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I  am  forced  to  keep  my  pocket- money,  and  lay  itout 
tor  a  book  nuw  and  then,  that  lie  don't  know  of.  He 
1ms  ordered  my  master  to  buy  no  more  books  for  me, 
hut  savs  he  will  buy  them  himself.  I  asked  him  for 
Horace  t'other  day,  and  he  told  me  in  a  passion  he 
did  not  believe  I  was  fit  for  it,  but  only  my  master 
had  a  mind  to  make  him  think  I  had  got  a  great  way 
in  my  learning.  I  am  sometimes  a  month  behind 
other  boys  in  getting  the  books  my  master  give* 
orders  for.  All  tlie  boys  in  the  school,  but  I,  have 
Ihe  classic  authors  in  vmm  Delphini,  gilt  and  lettered 
on  tbe  back.  My  father  is  often  reckoning  up  how 
long  I  have  been  at  school,  and  tells  me  he  fears  I 
do  little  good.  My  father's  carriage  so  discourages 
i  he  makes  me  grow  dull  and  melancholy. 
t  wonders  what  is  the  matter  with  me ;  1 
ell  him;  for  be  im  man  that  loves  to 
;,  and  w<,o' "Bj^pt  to  chide  my 
^Tpay  make  him 
■earning,  I  beg 
,s  in  this  case, 
s  their  children 
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SlDlidaro  praibet  tibi  vcllerc  baibam.— Ptea.  Sal.  ii.  2a. 

Holds  oui  Ms  foolish  beiird  for  Ihee  10  pluck. 

Wh  en  I  was  last  with  my  friend  Sir  Roger  in  West- 
minster-abbey, I  observed  that  lie  stood  longer  than 
ordinary  before  the  bust  of  a  venerable  old  man. 
was  at  a  loss  to  guess  the  reason  of  it ;  when,  after 
some  time,  he  pointed  to  the  figure,  and  asked  mi 
I  did  not  think  that  our  forefathers  looked  much 
wiser  in  their  beards  than  we  do  without  them  ?  '  1 
my  part,'  says  be,  '  when  I  am  walking  in  my  gallery 
in  the  country,  and  see  my  ancestors,  who  many  of 
them  died  before  they  were  of  my  age,  I  cannot  for- 
bear regarding  them  as  so  many  old  patriarchs,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  looking  upon  myself  as  an  idle 
smock-faced  young  fellow.  I  love  to  see  your  Abra- 
hams, your  Isaacs,  and  your  Jacohs,  as  we  have 
them  in  old  pieces  of  tapestry,  with  beards  below 
their  girdles,  that  cover  half  the  hangings.'  The 
knight  added,  'if  I  would  recommend  beards  in  one 
of  my  papers,  and  endeavour  to  restore  human  faces 
to  their  ancient  dignity,  that,  upon  a  month's  warn- 
ing, he  would  undertake  to  lead  up  the  fashion  him- 
self in  a  pair  of  whiskers." 

I  smiled  at  my  friend's  fancy ;  but,  after  we  parted, 
could  not  forbear  reflecting  on  the  metamorphosis  our 
faces  have  undergone  in  this  particular. 

The  beard,  conformable  to  the  notion  of  my  friend 
Sir  Roger,  was  for  many  ages  looked  upon  as  the 
type  of  wisdom.  Lucian  more  than  once  rallies  the 
philosophers  of  his  time,  who  endeavoured  to  rival 
one  another  in  beards;  and  represents  a  learned 
man  who  stood  for  a  professorship  in  philosophy,  a 
unqualified  for  it  by  the  shortness  of  his  beard . 
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^Eliaii,  in  his  account  of  Zoilus,  the  pretended 
critic,  who  wrote  against  Homer  and  Plato,  and 
thought  himself  wiser  than  all  who  had  gone  before 
him,  tells  us  that  this  Zoilus  had  a  very  long  beard 
that  hung  down  upoo  his  breast,  but  no  hair  upon 
his  head,  which  he  always  kept  close  shaved,  re- 
garding, it  seems,  the  hairs  of  his  head  as  so  many 
suckers,  which,  if  they  had  been  suffered  to  grow, 
might  have  drawn  away  the  nourishment  from  his 
chin,  and  by  that  means  have  starved  his  beard. 

J  have  read  somewhere,  that  one  of  the  popes  re- 
fused to  accept  an  edition  of  a  saint's  works,  which 
were  presented  to  him,  because  the  saint,  in  his  effi- 
gies before  the  book,  was  drawn  without  a  beard. 

We  see  by  these  instances  what  homage  the  world 
has  formerly  paid  to  heards ;  and  that  a  barber  was 
not  then  allowed  to  make  those  depredations  on  the 
faces  of  the  learned,  which  have  been  permitted  him 
of  late  years. 

Accordingly  several  wise  nations  have  been  so 
extremely  jealous  of  the  least  ruffle  offered  to  their 
beards,  that  they  seem  to  have  fixed  the  point  of 
honour  principally  in  that  part.  The  Spaniards  were 
wonderfully  tender  in  this  particular.  Don  Que- 
vedo,  in  his  third  vision  on  the  last  judgment,  has 
carried  the  humour  very  far,  when  he  tells  us  that 
one  of  his  vain-glorious  countrymen,  after  having 
received  sentence,  was  taken  into  custody  by  a 
couple  of  evil  spirits  ;  but  that  his  guides  happening 
to  disorder  his  mustachoes,  they  were  forced  to  re- 
compose  them  with  a  pair  of  curling-irons  before 
they  could  get  him  to  file  off. 

If  we  look  into  the  history  of  our  own  nation,  we 
shall  find  that  the  heard  flourished  in  the  Saxon  hep- 
tarchy, but  was  very  much  discouraged  under  the 
Norman  line.  It  shot  out,  however,  from  time  to 
time,  in  several  reigns  under  different  shapes.     The 
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last  effort  it  made  Beems  to  have  be^u  in  Queen 
Mary's  days,  as  the  curious  reader  may  find,  if  he 
pleases  to  peruse  the  figures  of  Cardinal  Pole  and 
Bishop  Gardiner  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  i  think 
it  may  be  questioned,  if  zeal  ujiainsl  popery  has  not 
induced  our  Protestant  painters  to  extend  the  beards 
of  these  two  persecutors  beyond  their  natural  dimen- 
sions, in  order  to  make  them  appear  the  more  terrible. 

I  find  but  few  beards  worth  taking  notice  of  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  the  First. 

During  the  civil  wars  there  appeared  one,  which 
makes  too  great  a  figure  in  story  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence;  I  mean  that  of  the  redoubted  Hudibras, 
an  account  of  which  Butler  has  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity in  the  following  lines : 

His  tawny  beard  was  UV  equal  grace 
Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face  ; 
Incut  and  dje  so  like  a  tile, 
A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile  : 
The  upper  part  thereof  was  whey, 
The  nether  orange  m«t  with  gray. 

The  whisker  continued  for  some  time  among  us 
after  the  extirpation  of  beards;  but  this  is  a  subject 
which  I  shall  not  here  enter  upon,  having  discussed 
it  at  large  in  a  distinct  treatise,  which  I  keep  by  me 
in  manuscript,  upon  the  nmstachoe. 

If  my  friend  Sir  Roger's  project  of  introducing 
beards  should  take  effect,  I  fear  the  luxury  of  the 
present  age  would  make  it  a  very  expensive  fashion. 
There  is  no  question  but  the  beaux  would  soon  pro- 
vide themselves  with  false  ones  of  the  lightest  co- 
lours, and  the  most  immoderate  lengths.  A  fair 
beard  of  the  tapestry  size,  which  Sir  Roger  seems  to 
approve,  could  not  come  under  twenty  guineas.  The 
famous  golden  beard  of  iEaculapius  would  hardly  be 
more  valuable  than  one  made  in  the  extravagance  of 
the  fashion. 
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Besides,  we  are  not  certain  that  tire  ladies  would 
not  come  into  the  mode,  when  they  take  the  air  on 
horseback.  They  already  appear  in  hats  and  fea- 
thers, coats  and  periwigs ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  may  not  suppose  that  they  wouid  have  their 
riding-beards  on  the  same  occasion. 

I  may  give  the  moral  of  this  discourse  in  another 
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Naribus  Iiornm  honiinum Hon.  1  Sat,  iii.  £9. 

He  cinnot  bear  the  rajlletv  of  tile  age.— Chekch. 
■  DEAR  SHORT  FACE, 
'In  your  speculation  of  Wednesday  last,  you  have 
given  us  some  account  of  that  worthy  society  of 
brutes,  the  Mohocks  ;  wherein  you  have  particularly 
specified  the  ingenious  performances  of  the  lion- 
tippers,  the  dancing-masters,  and  the  tumblers  : 
but  as  you  acknowledged  you  had  not  then  a  per- 
fect history  of  the  whole  club,  you  might  very  easily 
omit  one  of  the  most  notable  species  of  it,  the  sweat- 
en,  which  may  be  reckoned  a  sort  of  dancing-mas- 
teri  too.  It  is,  it  seems,  the  custom  for  half  a  dozen, 
or  more,  of  these  well-disposed  savages,  as  soon  as 
ihey  have  inclosed  the  persons  upon  whom  they  de- 
sign the  favour  of  a  sweat,  to  whip  out  their  swords, 
and,  holding  them  parallel  to  the  horizon,  they  de- 
Kribe  a  sort  of  magic  circle  round  about  him  with 
the  points.  As  soon  as  this  piece  of  conjuration  is 
performed,  and  the  patient  without  doubt  already 
beginning  to  wax  warm,  to  forward  the  operation,  that 
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member  of  the  circle  towards  whom  he  is  so  rude  as 
to  turn  his  back  first,  runs  his  sword  directly  into 
that  part  of  the  patient  whereon  school-boys  are 
punished ;  and  as  it  is  very  natural  to  imagine  this 
will  soon  make  him  tack  about  to  some  other  point, 
every  gentleman  does  himself  the  Same  justice  as 
often  as  he  receives  the  affront.  After  this  jig 
has  gone  two  or  three  times  round,  and  the  patient 
is  thought  to  have  sweat  sufficiently,  he  is  very  hand- 
somely rubbed  down  by  some  attendants,  who  carry 
with  them  instruments  for  that  purpose,  and  so  dis- 
charged. This  relation  I  had  from  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  has  lately  been  under  this  discipline.  He  tells 
me  he  had  the  honour  to  dance  before  the  emperor 
himself,  not  without  the  applause  and  acclamations 
both  of  his  imperial  majesty  and  the  whole  ring; 
though  I  dare  say  neither  I,  nor  any  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, ever  dreamt  he  would  have  merited  any  repu- 
tation by  his  activity. 

'  1  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  was  very  near 
being  qualified  to  havt'  given  you  a  faithful  and  pain- 
ful account  of  his  walking  bagnio,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  myself.  Going  the  other  night  along  Fleet-street, 
and  having,  out  of  curiosity,  just  entered  into  dis- 
course with  a  wandering  female  who  was  travelling 
the  same  way,  a  couple  of  fellows  advanced  towards 
us,  drew  their  swords,  and  cried  out  to  each  other, 
"  A  sweat !  a  sweat!"  Whereupon,  suspecting  they 
were  some  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  bagnio,  I  also 
drew  my  sword,  and  demanded  a  parley  ;  but  find- 
ing none  would  be  granted  me,  and  perceiving  others 
behind  them  filing  off  with  great  diligence  to  take 
me  in  flank,  I  began  to  sweat  for  fear  of  being  forced 
to  it :  but  very  luckily  betaking  myself  to  a  pair  of 
heels,  which  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  would  do 
me  justice,  1  insuintly  got  possession  of  a  very  snug 
corner  in  a  neighbouring  iillcv  that  lav  in  my  rear  ; 
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which  post  1  maintained  for  above  lialf  an  hour  with 
great  firmness  and  resolution,  though  not  letting  this 
success  so  far  overcome  me  as  to  make  me  unmiud- 
ful  of  the  circumspection  that  was  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served upon  my  advancing  again  towards  the  street; 
by  which  prudence  and  good  management  I  made  a 
handsome  and  orderly  retreat,  having  suffered  no 
other  damage  in  this  action  than  the  loss  of  my  bag- 
gage, and  the  dislocation  of  one  of  my  shoe  heels, 
which  last  I  am  just  now  informed  is  in  a  fair  way 
of  recovery.  These  sweaters,  by  what  I  can  learn 
from  my  friend,  and  by  as  near  a  view  as  I  was  able 
to  take  of  them  myself,  seem  to  me  to  have  at  pre- 
sent but  a  rude  kind  of  discipline  amongst  them.  It 
is  probable,  if  you  would  take  a  little  pains  with 
them,  they  might  be  brought  into  better  order.  But 
HI  leave  this  to  your  own  discretion;  and  will  only 
add,  that  if  you  think  it  worth  while  to  insert  this  by 
way  of  caution  to  those  who  have  a  mind  to  preserve 
their  skins  whole  from  this  sort  of  cupping,  and  tell 
them  at  the  same  time  the  hazard  of  treating  with 

«falkers,  you  will  perhaps  oblige   others,  as 
Your  very  humble  servant, 
Jack  Lightfoot. 
i 


P.  S.  My  friend  will  have  me  acquaint  you,  that 
igh  he  would  not  willinglv  detract  from  the  merit 
of  that  extraordinary  strokesmun  Mr.  Sprightly,  yet 
it  is  his  real  opinion,  that  some  of  those  fellows  who 
are  employed  as  rubbers  to  this  new-fashioned  bagnio, 
have  struck  as  bold  strokes  as  ever  he  did  in  his  life. 
'  I  had  sent  this  four-and- twenty  hours  sooner,  if 
I  had  not  had  the  misfortune  of  being  in  a  great 
doubt  about  the  orthography  of  the  word  bagnio. 
1  consulted  several  dictionaries,  but  found  no  relief; 
at  last  having  recourse  both  to  the  bagnio  in  New- 
gate-street, and  lo  iliat  in  Chancery-lane,  and  find- 
l3 
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ing  the  original  manuscripts  upon  the  sign-posts  of 
each  to  agree  literally  with  my  own  spelling,  I  re- 
turned home  full  of  satisfaction,  in  order  to  dispatch 
this  epistle.' 

■  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  As  you  have  taken  most  of  the  circumstances  of 
human  life  into  your  con  si  deration,  we  the  under- 
written thought  it  not  improper  for  us  also  to  repre- 
sent to  you  our  condition.  We  are  three  ladies  who  live 
in  the  country,  and  the  greatest  improvement  we 
make  is  by  reading.  We  have  taken  a  small  journal 
of  Out  lives,  and  find  it  extremely  opposite  to  your 
last  Tuesday's  speculation.  We  rise  by  seven,  and 
pass  the  beginning  of  each  day  in  devotion,  and  look- 
ing into  those  affairs  that  fall  within  the  occurrences 
of  a  retired  life  ;  in  the  afternoon  we  sometimes 
enjoy  the  good  company  of  some  friend  or  neigh- 
bour, or  else  work  or  read :  at  night  we  retire  to  our 
chambers,  and  take  leave  of  each  other  for  the  whole 
night  at  ten  o'clock.  We  take  particular  care  never 
to  be  sick  of  a  Sunday.  Mr.  Spectator,  we  are  all 
very  good  maids,  but  ambitious  of  characters  which 
we  think  more  laudable,  that  of  being  very  good 
wives.  If  any  of  your  correspondents  inquire  for  a 
spouse  for  an  honest  country  gentleman,  whose  es- 
tate is  not  dipped,  and  wants  a  wife  that  can  save 
half  his  revenue,  aud  yet  make  a  better  figure  than 
any  of  his  neighbours  of  the  same  estate,  with  finer- 
bred  women,  you  shall  have  farther  notice  from, 
Sir,  your  couiteous  readers, 

Martha  Busib. 

Deborah  Thritty. 
T.  Alice  Early.' 


«.. 
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lie  calls  embattled  drilh 


entering  upon  the  sixth  book  of  Para- 
Lost,  in  which  the  poet  describes  the  battle  of 
the  angels;  having  raised  his  reader's  expectation, 
and  prepared  him  For  it  by  several  passages  in  the 
preceding  books.  I  omitted  quoting  these  passages 
in  my  observations  on  the  former  books,  having  pur- 
posely reserved  them  for  the  opening  of  this,  the 
subject  of  which  gave  occasion  to  them.  The  au- 
thor's imagination  was  so  inflamed  with  this  great 
scene  of  action,  that  wherever  he  speaks  of  it,  he 
rises,  if  possible,  above  himself.  Thuw,  where  he 
mentions  Satan  in  the  beginning  of  his  poem  : 

Him  Hie  Almighty  Power 

Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  lh'  ethereal  iky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion  down 
To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  tire, 
Who  durst  defy  lh'  On  mi  potent  to  arms. 

We  have  likewise  several  noble  hints  of  it  in  the 
internal  conference : 


That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 
Hath  lost  us  hcav'n  ;  and  all  this  mighty  host 
la  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low. 
But  seel  the  angry  victor  has  recall'd 

Back  to  the  gates  of  heav'n.     The  sulphurous  hail 
Shot  after  us  in  storm,  o'erblown,  halh  laid 
The  fiery  surge,  that  from  the  precipice 
Of  heiVn  received  as  fulling  :  and  the  thunder, 
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Wing'd  with  red  lightning,  and  impetuous  rage, 
Perhaps  has  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 
To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep. 

There  are  several  other  very  sublime  images  on 
the  same  subject  in  the  first  book,  as  also  in  the 
second : 

What  when  we  fled  amain,  pursued  and  struck 
With  heavVs  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 
The  deep  to  shelter  us;  this  hell  then  seem'd 
A  refuge  from  those  wounds 

In  short,  the  poet  never  mentions  any  thing  of 
this  battle,  but  in  such  images  of  greatness  and  ter- 
ror as  are  suitable  to  the  subject.  Among  several 
others  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  that  passage  where 
the  Power,  who  is  described  as  presiding  over  the 
chaos,  speaks  in  the  second  book : 

Thus  Satan ;  and  him  thus  the  Anarch  old, 

With  falt'ring  speech  and  visage  incompos'd, 

AnswerM, '  I  know  thee,  stranger,  who  thou  art, 

That  mighty  leading  angel,  who  of  late 

Made  head  against  heaven's  King,  tho*  overthrown. 

1  saw  and  heard ;  for  such  a  numerous  host 

Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep 

With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 

Confusion  worse  confounded ;  and  heaven's  gates 

Pour'd  out  by  millions  her  victorious  bands 

Pursuing ' 

It  required  great  pregnancy  of  invention,  and 
strength  of  imagination  to  fill  this  battle  with  such 
circumstances  as  should  raise  and  astonish  the  mind 
of  the  reader ;  and  at  the  same  time  an  exactness  of 
judgment,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  might  appear 
light  or  trivial.  Those  who  look  into  Homer  are 
surprised  to  find  his  battles  still  rising  one  above 
another,  and  improving  in  horror  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  Iliad.  Milton's  fight  of  angels  is  wrought  up 
with  the  same  beauty.  It  is  ushered  in  with  such 
signs  of  wrath  as  are  suitable  to  Omnipotence  in- 
censed.    The  first  engagement  is  carried  on  under  a 
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cope  of  fire,  occasioned  by  the  flights  of  inmenble 
burning  darts  and  arrows  which  are  discharged  Irani 
either  host  The  second  onset  is  still  more  terrible, 
as  it  is  .filled  with  those  artificial  thunders,  which 
seem  to  make  the  victory  doubtful,  and  produce  a 
kind  of  consternation  even  in  the  good  angels.  This 
is  followed  by  the  tearing  np  of  mountains  and  pro- 
montories ;  till  in  the  last  place  the  Messiah  comes 
forth  in  the  fulness  of  majesty  and  terror.  The  pomp  of 
his  appearance,  amidst  the  roarings  of  his  thunders, 
the  flashes  of  his  lightnings,  and  the  noise  of  his  cha- 
riot-wheels, is  described  with  the  utmost  flights  of 
human  imagination. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  first  and  last  day's  engage- 
ment which  does  not  appear  natural,  and  agreeable 
enough  to  the  ideas  most  readers  would  concerte  of 
a  fight  between  two  armies  of  angels. 

The  second  day's  engagement  is  apt  to  startle  an 
imagination  which  has  not  been  raised  and  qualified 
for  such  a  description,  by  the  reading  of  the  anciruf 
poets,  and  of  Homer  in  particular.  It  was  certainly 
a  very  bold  thought  in  our  author,  to  ascribe  the  first 
use  of  artillery  to  the  rebel  angels.  But  as  such  a 
pernicious  invention  may  be  well  supposed  to  hare 
proceeded  from  such  authors,  so  it  enters  Tery  pro- 
perly into  the  thoughts  of  that  being,  who  is  all 
along  described  as  aspiring  to  the  majesty  of  his 
Maker.  Such  engines  were  the  only  instruments  he 
could  have  made  use  of  to  imitate  those  thunders, 
that  in  all  poetry,  both  sacred  and  profane,  are  re- 
presented as  the  arms  of  the  Almighty.  The  tearing 
up  the  hills  was  not  altogether  so  daring  a  thought 
as  the  former.  We  are,  in  some  measure,  prepared 
for  such  an  incident  by  the  description  of  the  giant's 
war,  which  we  meet  with  among  the  ancient  poets. 
What  still  made  this  circumstance  the  more  proper 
for  the  poet's  use,  is  the  opinion  of  many  Warned 
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ien,  that  the  fable  of  lite  giant's  war,  which  makes 
so  great  a  noise  io  antiquity,  and  gave  birth  to  the 
sublimest  description  in  Hesiod's  works,  was  an 
allegory  founded  upon  this  very  tradition  of  a  fight 
between  the  good  and  bad  angels. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  consider  with 
what  judgment  Milton,  in  this  narraiion,  has  avoided 
every  thing  that  is  mean  and  trivial  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets;  and  at  the 
same  time  improved  every  great  hint  which  he  met 
with  in  their  works  upon  this  subject.  Homer,  in 
that  passage  which  Longinus  has  celebrated  for  its 
sublimeness,  and  which  Virgil  and  Ovid  have  copied 
after  him,  tells  us,  that  the  giants  threw  Ossa  upon 
Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  He  adds  an  epi- 
thet to  Pelion  (tlvoeofyvWoi'),  which  very  much  swells 
the  idea,  by  bringing  up  to  the  reader's  imagination 
all  the  woods  that  grew  upon  it.  There  is  farther  a 
greater  beauty  in  his  singling  out  by  name  these 
three  remarkable  mountains  so  well  known  to  the 
Greeks.  This  last  is  such  a  beauty,  as  the  scene  of 
Milton's  war  could  not  possibly  furnish  him  with. 
Claudian,  in  his  fragment  upon  the  giants'  war,  has 
given  full  scope  to  that  wildness  of  imagination 
which  was  natural  to  him.  He  tells  us  that  the 
giants  tore  up  whoie  islands  by  the  roots,  and  threw 
them  at  the  gods.  He  describes  one  of  them  in  par- 
ticular, taking  up  Lemnos  in  his  arms,  and  whirling 
it  to  the  skies,  with  all  Vulcan's  shop  in  the  midst 
of  it.  Another  tears  up  mount  Ida,  with  the  river 
Enipeus,  which  ran  down  the  sides  of  it ;  but  the 
poet,  not  content  to  describe  him  with  this  mountain 
upon  his  shoulders,  tells  us  that  the  river  flowed 
down  his  back  as  he  held  it  up  in  that  posture.  It 
is  visible  to  every  judicious  reader,  that  such  ideas 
savour  more  of  the  burlesque  than  of  the  sublime. 
They  proceed  from  a  wontonncss  of  imagination,  and 


Milton  has 
i  these  several 
.  the  following 
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rather  divert  the  mind  than  astonish  it 
taken  every  thing  that  is  sublime  i: 
passages,  and  composes  out  of  then 
great  image : 

From  Iheir  foundations  loos'nlng  In  and  fro. 
They  pluck'd  the  sealed  lulls,  ivilh  nil  their  load, 
Rocks,  waters,  woods,  and  by  Ihe  shaggy  tops 
Uplifting  bore  them  in  ilieir  hands. 

We  have  the  full  majesty  of  Homer  in  this  short 
description,  improved  by  the  imagination  of  Clati- 
dian,  without  its  puerilities. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  description  of  the  fallen 
angels  seeing  the  promontories  hanging  over  their 
heads  in  such  a  dreadful  manner,  with  the  other 
numberless  beauties  in  this  book,  which  are  s 
apicuous,  that  they  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the 
most  ordinary  reader. 

There  are  indeed  so  many  wonderful  strokes  of 
poetry  in  tliis  book,  and  such  a  variety  of  sublime 
ideas,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
given  them  a  place  within  the  bounds  of  this  paper. 
Besides  that  I  find  it  in  a  great  measure  done  to  my 
hand  at  the  end  of  my  Lord  Roscommon's  Essay  on 
Translated  Poetry.  1  shall  refer  my  reader  thither 
for  some  of  the  master-strokes  of  the  sixth  book  of 
Paradise  Lost,  though  at  the  same  time  there  are 
y  others  which  that  noble  author  has  not  taken 

ton,  notwithstanding  the  sublime  genius  he 
has  in  this  book  drawn  to  his  assist' 

II  the  helps  he  could  meet  with  among  the  an- 
it  poets.  The  sword  of  Michael,  which  makes 
great  a  havoc  among  the  bad  angels,  was  given 
i,  we  are  told,  out  of  the  armoury  of  God: 


),  that  neither  keen 


This  passage  is  a  copy  of  that  in  Virgil,  wherein 
the  poet  tells  us,  that  the  sword  of  ./Eneas,  which 
was  given  him  by  a  deity,  broke  into  pieces  the 
sword  of  Turnus,  which  came  from  a  mortal  forge. 
As  the  moral  in  this  place  is  divine,  so  by  the  way 
we  may  observe,  that  the  bestowing  on  a  man  who  is 
favoured  by  heaven  such  an  allegorical  weapon  is 
very  conformable  to  the  old  eastern  way  of  thinking. 
Not  only  Homer  has  made  use  of  it,  but  we  find  the 
Jewish  hero  in  the  Book  of  Maccabees,  who  had 
fought  the  battles  of  the  chosen  people  with  so  much 
glory  and  success,  receiving  in  his  dream  a  sword 
from  the  hand  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  The 
following  passage,  wherein  Satan  is  described  as 
wounded  by  the  sword  of  Michael,  is  in  imitation 
of  Homer : 

The  griding  sword  with  discontinuous  wound 

l'ass'd  through  him  ;  but  lli'  Ethereal  substance  clos'd, 

Not  long  divisible ;  and  from  the  gash 

A  stream  of  ncttarous  humour  issuing  flow'd 

Sanguine  (such  as  celestial  spirits  may  bleed). 

And  all  his  armour  jtain'd 

Homer  tells  us  in  the  same  manner,  that  upon 
Diomedes  wounding  the  gods,  there  flowed  from  the 
wound  an  ichor,  or  pure  kind  of  blood,  which  was 
not  bred  from  mortal  viands ;  and  that,  though  tie 
pain  was  exquisitely  great,  the  wound  soon  closed 
up  and  healed  in  those  beings  who  are  vested  with 
immortality. 

I  question  not  but  Milton  in  his  description  of  his 
furious  Moloch  flying  from  the  battle,  and  bellowing 
with  the  wound  he  had  received,  had  his  eye  on 
Mars  in  the  Iliad :  who,  upon  his  being  wounded,  is 
represented  as  retiring  out  of  the  fight,  and  making 
an  outcry  louder  than  that  of  a  whole  army  when  it 
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begins  the  charge.     Homer  adds,  that  the  Greeks 

and  Trojans,  who  were  engaged  in  a  general  battle, 
were  terrified  on  each  side  with  the  bellowing  of  this 
wounded  deity-  The  reader  will  easily  observe  how 
Milton  has  kept  al!  the  horror  of  this  image,  without 
running  into  the  ridicule  of  it: 

Where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought, 

Ami  wiili  fierce  ensigns  picru'd  (lie  deep  array 

Of  Moloch,  furious  king:  who  him  defy'd. 

it  hi]  chariot- wheels  to  drag  him  b< 


ir  from  the  Holy  One  of  hear'] 


Threaten^ 

Rcfraiti'd  1 

Down  cloven  to  the  waist,  with  -hat 

And  uncouth  pain,  tied  bellowing.— 


Milton  has  likewise  raised  his  description  in  this 
book  with  many  images  taken  out  of  the  poetical 
parts  of  Scripture.  The  Messiah's  chariot,  as  I  have 
before  taken  notice,  is  formed  upon  a  vision  of  Eze- 
kiel,  who,  as  Grotius  observes,  has  very  much  in 
him  of  Homer's  spirit  in  the  poetical  parts  of  his 
prophecy. 

The  following  lines,  in  that  glorious  commission 
which  is  given  the  Messiah  to  extirpate  the  host  of 
rebel  angels,  is  drawn  from  a  sublime  passage  in  t" 
Psalms : 


Go  then,  thou  mightiest,  in  th-y  Father's  n 
Ascend  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheel: 
That  shake  heav'n's  basis;  bring  forth  all 
My  bow,  my  thunder,  my  almighty  arms 
•'••■'  ™],  and  lword  on  thy  puissant  thigh. 


girt! 


Gird  01 


The  reader  will  easily  discover  many  other  strokes 
of  the  same  nature. 

There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had  heated  his 
imagination  with  the  fight  of  the  gods  in  Homer, 
before  he  entered  into  this  engagement  of  the  angels. 
Homer  there  gives  us  a  scene  of  men,  heroes,  and 
e^tlo,  mixed  together  in  battle.  Mars  animates  the 
contending  armies,  and  lifts  up  his  voice  in  such  a 
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lannor,  that  it  is  heard  distinctly  amidst  all  the 
shouts  and  confusion  of  the  tight.  Jupiter  at  the 
same  time  thunders  over  their  heads ;  while  Neptune 
s  such  a  tempest,  that  the  whole  field  of  battle, 
and  all  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  shake  about 
The  poet  tells  us,  that  Pluto  himself,  whose 
habitation  was  in  the  very  centre  of  the  earth,  was 
so  affrighted  at  the  shock,  that  he  leapt  from  his 
Homer  afterward  describes  Vulcan  as  pour- 
ing down  a  storm  of  fire  upon  the  river  Xanthus, 
and  Minerva  as  throwing  a  rock  at  Mars  ;  who,  he 
tells  us,  covered  seven  acres  in  his  fall. 

As  Homer  has  introduced  into  his  battle  of  the 
gods  every  thing  that  is  great  and  terrible  in  nature, 
Milton  has  filled  his  fight  of  good  and  bad  angels 
with  all  the  like  circumstances  of  horror.  The  shout 
of  armies,  the  rattling  of  brazen  chariots,  the  hurling 
of  rocks  and  mountains,  the  earthquake,  the  fire,  the 
thunder,  are  all  of  them  employed  to  lift  up  the 
reader's  imagination,  and  give  him  a  suitable  idea 
_  -eat  an  action.  With  what  art  has  the  poet 
represented  the  whole  body  of  the  earth  trembling, 
even  before  it  was  created  ! 


In  how  sublime  and  just  a  manner  does  he  after- 
ward describe  the  whole  heave n  shaking  under  (be 
wheels  of  the  Messiah's  chariot,  with  that  exception 
to  the  throne  of  God  ! 

— — ■ ■  Under  his  burning  wheel* 

The  steadfast  empyrean  slmuk  llmiu ghoul, 
All  but  lite  throne  itself  of  Gutl 

Notwithstanding  the  Messiah  appears  clothed  with 
so  much  terror  and  majesty,  the  poet  has  still  found 
means  to  make  his  readers  conceive  an  idea  of  him 
beyond  what  he  himself  is  able  to  describe  : 
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el  half  bis  strength  lie  put  not  forth,  but  cbeck'd 
'er  in  mid  vullry  ;  fur  he  meant 
troy,  but  root  them  out  of  heaven. 

a  word,  Milton's  genius,  which  was  so  great 
iu  itself,  and  bo  strengthened  by  all  the  helps  of 
learning,  appears  in  this  book  every  way  equal  to 
his  subject,  which  was  the  most  sublime  that  could 
emer  into  the  thoughts  of  a  poet.  As  he  knew  all 
the  arts  of  affecting  the  mind,  he  has  given  it  certain 
resting-places,  and  opportunities  of  recovering  itself 
from  time  to  time;  several  speeches,  reflections, 
similitudes,  and  the  like  reliefs,  being  interspersed  to 
diversify  his  narration,  and  ease  the  attention  of  the 
reader. — L. 


N-334.     MONDAY,  MARCH  24,   1711-12. 


Voluisti,  in  sun  givime.  oi;umi[in -iiujuo  nostrum  quail 

qnrn  Jam  esse  Hosdum,  dlxistir|i!r  mm  tsiin  .  ;i  (ju:e  iccla  essent 
probtri,  quam  i]uui  univa  -mil  fastidiis  ndli  cere  were. 

Cic.  de  Gestu. 

Yua  would  bave  each  of  us  be  n  kind  of  Roscius  in  bis  way  ;  and 
jou  h»«c  said  that  fastidious  men  are  not  so  much  pleased 
*itb  what  is  rigbt,  as  disunited  at  what  is  wrong. 

It  is  very  natural  to  take  for  our  whole  lives  a  light 
impression  of  a  thing,  which  at  first  fell  into  con- 
tempt with  us  for  want  of  consideration.  The  real 
use  of  a  certain  qualification  (which  the  wiser  part 
of  mankind  look  upon  lis  at  best  an  indifferent  thing, 
jnd  generally  a  frivolous  circumstance)  shews  the  ill 
conacnuence  of  such  prepossessions.  What  I  mean 
i>  the  art,  skill,  accomplishment,  or  whatever  you 
"III  call  it,  of  dancing.  I  knew  a  gentleman  of  great 
Jlifitiw,  who  bewailed  the  wanl  of  this  part  of  his 
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education  to  the  end  of  a  veiy  honourable  life.  He 
observed  that  there  was  not  occasion  for  the  common 
use  of  great  talents ;  that  they  are  but  seldom  in 
demand;  and  that  these  very  great  talents  were  often 
rendered  useless  to  a  man  for  want  of  small  attain- 
ments. A  good  mien  (a  becoming  motion,  gesture, 
and  aspect)  is  natural  to  some  men ;  but  even  these 
would  be  highly  more  graceful  in  their  carriage,  if 
what  they  do  from  the  force  of  nature  were  confirmed 
and  heightened  from  the  force  of  reason.  To  one 
who  has  not  at  all  considered  it,  to  mention  the 
force  of  reason  on  such  a  subject  will  appear  fan- 
tastical: but  when  you  have  a  little  attended  to  it, 
an  assembly  of  men  will  have  quite  another  view; 
and  they  will  tell  you,  it  is  evident  from  plain  and 
infallible  rules,  why  this  man,  with  those  beautiful 
features,  and  a  well-fashioned  person,  is  not  80 
agreeable  as  he  who  sits  by  him  without  any  of  those 
advantages.  When  we  read,  we  do  it  without  any 
exerted  act  of  memory  that  presents  the  shape  of 
the  letters  ;  but  habit  makes  us  do  it  mechanically, 
without  staying,  like  children,  to  recollect  and  join 
those  tetters.  A  man  who  has  not  had  the  regard 
of  his  gesture  in  any  part  of  his  education,  will 
find  himself  unable  to  act  with  freedom  before  new 
company,  as  a  child  that  is  but  now  learning  would 
be  to  read  without  hesitation.  It  is  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  pleasure  we  receive  in  being  agreeable 
to  each  other  in  ordinary  life,  that  one  would  wish 
dancing  were  generally  understood  as  conducive,  as 
it  really  is,  to  a  proper  deportment  in  matters  that 
appear  the  most  remote  from  it.  A  man  of  learning 
and  sense  is  distinguished  from  others  as  he  is  such, 
though  he  never  runs  upon  points  too  difficult  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  ;  in  like  manner  the  reaching 
out  of  the  arm,  and  the  most  ordinary  motion,  dis- 
covers whether  a  man  ever  learnt  to  know  what  is 
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the  true  harmony  and  composure  of  his  limbs' and 
countenance.  Whoever  liiis  seen  Booth,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Pyrrhus,  march  to  his  tlirone  to  receive 
Orestes,  is  convinced  that  majestic  and  great  con- 
ceptions are  expressed  in  die  very  step;  but,  per- 
haps, though  no  other  man  could  perform  that  inci- 
dent as  well  as  he  does,  he  himself  would  do  it  with 
a  yet  greater  elevation  were  he  a  dancer.  This  is  so 
dangerous  a  subject  to  treat  with  gravity,  that  I  shall 
not  at  present  enter  into  it  any  farther :  but  the  au- 
thor of  the  following  letter  lias  treated  it  in  the  essay 
he  speaks  of  in  such  a  manner,  that  1  am  beholden 
lo  him  for  a  resolution,  that  I  will  never  hereafter 
think  meanly  of  any  tiling,  till  I  have  heard  what 
they  who  have  another  opinion  of  it  have  to  say  in 
its  defence. 

'  MP..  SPECTATOR, 
•Since  there  are  scarce  any  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
that  have  not  been  recommended  to  the  world  by  the 
pens  of  some  of  the  professors,  masters,  or  lovers  of 
diem,  whereby  the  usefulness,  excellence,  and  benefit 
arising  from  them,  both  as  to  the  speculadve  and 
practical  part,  have  been  made  public,  to  the  great 
advantage  and  improvement  of  such  arts  and  sciences; 
why  should  dancing,  an  art  celebrated  by  the  ancients 
in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  be  totally  neglected 
by  the  moderns,  and  left  destitute  of  any  pen  to  re- 
commend its  various  excellences  and  substantial 
merit  to  mankind? 

'  The  low  ebb  to  which  dancing  is  now  fallen,  is 
altogether  owing  to  this  silence.  The  art  is  esteemed 
unly  as  an  amusing  trifle  ;  it  lies  altogether  unculti- 
vated, and  is  unhappily  fallen  under  the  imputation 
of  illiterate  and  mechanic.  As  Terence,  in  one  of 
his  prologues,  complains  of  the  rope-dancers  draw- 
ing nil  the  spectators  from  his  play ;  so  we  may  well 
m  3 
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say,  Uiat  capering  and  tumbling  is  now  preferred  to, 
and  supplies  the  place  of,  juat  and  regular  dancing  on 
otir  theatres.  It  is  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  high 
time  that  some  one  should  come  in  lo  its  assistance, 
and  relieve  it  from  the  many  gross  and  growing  errors 
that  have  crept  into  it,  and  overcast  its  real  heauties; 
and,  to  set  dancing  in  its  true  light,  would  shew  the 
usefulness  and  elegance  of  it,  with  the  pleasure  and 
instruction  produced  from  it;  and  also  lay  down 
some  fundamental  rules,  that  might  bo  tend  to  the 
improvement  of  its  professors,  and  information  of 
the  spectators,  that  the  first  might  be  the  better 
enabled  to  perform,  and  the  latter  rendered  more 
capable  of  judging  what  is  (if  there  be  any  thing) 
valuable  in  this  art. 

'  To  encourage  therefore  some  ingenious  pen  ca- 
pable of  so  generous  an  undertaking,  and  in  some 
measure  to  relieve  dancing  from  ttie  disadvantages 
it  at  present  lies  under,  I,  who  teach  to  dance,"  have 
attempted  a  small  treatise  as  an  Essay  towards  a 
History  of  Dancing;  in  which  1  have  inquired  into 
its  antiquity,  origin,  and  use,  and  shewn  what  esteem 
the  ancients  had  for  it.  I  have  likewise  considered 
the  nature  and  perfection  of  all  its  several  parts,  and 
how  beneficial  and  delightful  it  is,  both  as  a  quali- 
fication and  an  exercise;  and  endeavoured  lo  answer 
alt  objections  that  have  been  maliciously  raised 
against  it.  I  have  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of 
the  particular  dances  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
whether  religious,  warlike,  or  civil ;  and  taken  par- 
ticular notice  of  that  part  of  dancing  relating  to  the 
ancient  stage,  in  which  the  pantomimes  had  so  great 
a  share.  Nor  have  I  been  wanting  in  giving  an  his- 
torical account  of  some  particular  masters  excellent 
in  that  surprising  art;  after  which  1  have  advauced 

'  An  Esmj  hwardi  a  History  of  Dantiny,  &e.  Bj  J  eta 
Weaver,  !2ino,  1713. 
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some  observations  on  modern  dancing,  bolh  as  lo 
the  stage,  and  that  part  of  it  so  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  qualification  of  gentlemen  and  ladies;  and 
baveconcludedwith  some  short  remarks  on  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  character  by  which  dances  are 
writ  down,  and  communicated  to  one  master  from 
another.  If  some  great  genius  after  this  would  arise, 
and  advance  this  art  to  that  perfection  it  seems  capa- 
ble of  receiving,  what  might  not  be  expected  from  it? 
For,  if  we  consider  the  origin  of  arts  and  sciences, 
we  shall  find  that  some  of  them  took  rise  from  be- 
ginnings so  mean  and  unpromising,  that  it  is  very 
wonderful  to  think  that  ever  such  surprising  struc- 
tures should  have  been  raised  upon  such  ordinary 
foundations.  But  what  cannot  a  great  .genius  effect? 
Who  would  nave  thought  that  the  clangorous  noise 
of  a  smith's  hammers  should  have  given  the  first  rise 
to  music?  Yet  Macrobius  in  his  second  book  re- 
lates, that  Pythagoras,  in  passing  by  a  smith's  shop, 
found  that  the  sounds  proceeding  from  the  hammers 
were  either  more  grave  or  acute,  according  to  the 
different  weights  of  the  hammers.  The  philosopher, 
to  improve  this  hint,  suspends  different  weights  by 
strings  of  the  same  bigness,  and  found  in  like  man- 
ner that  the  sounds  answered  to  the  weights.  This 
being  discovered,  he  finds  out  those  numbers  which 
produced  sounds  that  were  consonant :  as  that  two 
strings  of  the  same  substance  and  tension,  the  one 
being  double  the  length  of  the  other,  gave  that  in- 
terval which  is  called  diapason,  or  an  eighth :  the 
same  was  also  effected  from  two  strings  of  the  same 
length  and  size,  the  one  having  four  times  the  trn- 
sion  of  the  other.  By  these  steps,  from  so  mean  a 
beginning,  did  this  great  man  reduce,  what  was  only 
before  noise,  to  one  of  the  most  delightful  sciences, 
by  marrying  it  to  the  mathematics:  and  by  that 
means  caused  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  abstract  and 
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demonstrative  of  sciences.  Who  knows  therefore 
but  motion,  whether  decorous  or  representative,  may 
not  (as  it  seems  highly  probable  it  may)  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  some  person  capable  of  reducing  it 
into  a  regular  science,  though  not  so  demonstrative 
as  that  proceeding  from  sounds,  yet  sufficient  to 
entitle  it  to  a  place  among  the  magnified  arts? 

'  Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  as  you  have  declared  your- 
self visitor  of  dancing-schools,  and  this  being  an 
undertaking  which  more  immediately  respects  them, 
I  think  myself  indispensably  obliged,  before  I  proceed 
to  the  publication  of  this  my  essay,  to  ask  your  ad- 
vice ;  and  hold  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  your 
approbation,  in  order  to  recommend  my  treatise  to 
the  perusal  of  the  parents  of  such  as  learn  to  dance, 
as  well  as  to  the  young  ladies,  to  whom,  as  visitor, 
you  ought  to  be  guardian.         I  am,  Sir, 

Salop,  March  Your  most  humble  servant/ 

19,  1711-12. 

T. 
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Respicere  exemplar  vitas  roorumque  jubebo 
Doctum  irnitatorem,  et  veras  bine  ducere  voces. 

Hon.  Ars  Poet.  327. 

Keep  Nature's  great  original  in  view, 

And  thence  the  living  images  pursue. — Francis. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  when  we  last  met 
together  at  the  club,  told  me  that  he  had  a  great 
mind  to  see  the  new  tragedy*  with  me,  assuring  me 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  not  been  at  a  play 
these  twenty  years.  <  The  last  I  saw,'  said  Sir 
Roger,  *  was  the  Committee,  which  I  should  not  have 

•  The  Distrest  Mother. 
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gone  to  neither,  had  not  I  been  told  tufiih— d 
that  it  was  a  good  church  of  England  coaacdr. 
He  then  proceeded  to  inquire  of  me  who  this  <fiatrcst 
mother  was ;  and  upon  hearing  that  she  was  Hec- 
tor's widow,  he  told  me  that  her  husband  was  a  brave 
man.  and  that  when  he  was  a  school-bor  he  had 
read  his  life  at  the  end  of  the  dictionary.  My  friend 
asked  me  in  the  next  place,  if  there  would  not  be 
some  danger  in  coming  home  late,  in  case  the  Mo- 
hocks should  be  abroad.  '  I  assure  you,"  says  he, 
1  I  thought  I  had  fallen  into  their  hands  last  night ; 
for  I  observed  two  or  three  lusty  black  men  that 
followed  me  half  way  up  Fleet-street,  and  mended 
their  pace  behind  me,  in  proportion  as  I  put  on  to 
get  away  from  them.  Ton  must  know,'  continued 
the  knight  with  a  smile,  '  I  fancied  they  had  a  mind 
to  hunt  me ;  for  I  remember  an  honest  gentleman  in 
my  neighbourhood,  who  was  served  such  a  trick  in 
King  Charles  the  Second's  time,  for  which  reason  he 
has  not  ventured  himself  in  town  ever  since.  I  might 
have  shewn  them  very  good  sport,  had  this  been  their 
design;  for,  as  I  am  an  old  fox-hunter,  I  should  have 
turned  and  dodged,  and  have  played  them  a  thousand 
tricks  they  had  never  seen  in  their  lives  before/  Sir 
Roger  added,  that  '  if  these  gentlemen  had  any  such 
intention,  they  did  not  succeed  very  well  in  it ;  for 
I  threw  them  out,'  says  he,  *  at  the  end  of  Norfolk- 
street,  where  I  doubled  the  corner,  and  got  shelter 
in  my  lodgings  before  they  could  imagine  what  was 
become  of  me.  However,'  says  the  knight,  'if  Cap- 
tain Sentry  will  make  one  with  us  to-morrow  night, 
and  you  will  both  of  you  call  upon  me  about  four 
o'clock,  that  we  may  be  at  the  house  before  it  is  full, 
I  will  have  my  own  coach  in  readiness  to  attend  you, 
for  John  tells  me  he  has  got  the  fore-wheels  mended.' 
The  captain,  who  did  not  fail  to  meet  me  there  9* 
the  appointed  hour,  bid  Sir  Roger  fear  nothing,  1 


■ 
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that  he  had  put  on  the  same  sword  which  he  made 
use  of  at  the  battle  of  Steenkirk.*  Sir  Roger's  ser- 
vants, and  among  the  rest  my  old  friend  the  butler, 
had,  I  found,  provided  themselves  with  good  oaken 
plants,  to  attend  their  master  upon  this  occasion. 
When  we  had  placed  him  in  his  coach,  with  myself 
st  his  left  hand,  the  captain  before  him,  and  his  but- 
ler at  the  bead  of  his  footmen  in  the  rear,  we  con- 
voyed him  in  safety  to  the  playhouse,  where,  after 
having  marched  up  the  entry  in  good  order,  the 
captain  and  I  went  in  with  him,  and  seated  him  be- 
twixt us  in  the  pit.  As  soon  as  the  bouse  was  fall, 
and  the  candles  lighted,  my  old  friend  stood  up,  and 
looked  about  him  with  that  pleasure  which  a  mind 
seasoned  with  humanity  naturally  feels  in  itself,  at 
the  sight  of  a  multitude  of  people  who  seem  pleased 
with  one  another,  and  partake  of  the  same  common 
entertainment.  1  could  not  but  fancy  to  myself, 
as  the  old  man  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the  pit, 
that  he  made  a  very  proper  centre  to  a  tragic  audi- 
ence. Upon  the  entering  of  Pyrrhus,  the  knight  told 
nic,  that  he  did  not  believe  the  king  of  France  him- 
self had  a  better  strut.  I  was  indeed  very  attentive 
to  my  old  friend's  remarks,  because  I  looked  upon 
them  as  a  piece  of  natural  criticism,  and  was  well 
pleased  to  bear  him,  at  the  conclusion  of  almost 
every  scene,  telling  me  that  he  could  not  imagine 
how  the  play  would  end.  One  while  he  appeared 
much  concerned  for  Andromache;  and  a  little  while 
after  as  much  for  Hermione;  and  was  extremely 
puzzled  to  think  what  would  become  of  Pyrrhus. 

When  Sir  Roger  saw  Andromache's  obstinate  re- 
fusal to  her  lover's  importunities,  he  whispered  me 

"  In  169'-'-  GuiilfiuiT]  "-iin;  illicit  ilii:.  time  a  kind  of  neck- 
cloth called  a  Sitciikirl.  | -r. . f >,. 1 1 1 v  t"i .. . 1 1 .  ii-.  k>iu«  taken  notice  of 
trttt  al  tins  battle.     In  lib  maimer,  and  for  a  similar  reason,  H 

wig  was  calif  tl  lirimil.ii  -,  I  i-iiu  iul induced,  or  huvitijj  l>ccon» 
'  '      about  the  lime  n(  Him  Little,  in  1706. 
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in  the  ear,  that  he  was  sore  she  would  never  have 
him;  to  which  he  added,  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
vehemence,  '  You  can't  imagine,  Sir,  what  it  is  to 
have  to  do  with  a  widow.'  Upon  Pyrrhus  his  threat- 
ening afterward  to  leave  her,  the  knight  shook  his 
betd  and  muttered  to  himself,  *  Ay,  do  if  you  can/ 
This  part  dwelt  so  much  upon  my  friend's  imagina- 
tion, that  at  the  close  of  the  third  act,  as  I  was  think- 
ing of  something  else,  he  whispered  me  in  my  ear, 
'These  widows,  Sir,  are  the  most  perverse  creatures 
in  the  world.  But  pray,'  says  he,  'you  that  are  a 
critic,  is  the  play  according  to  your  dramatic  rules, 
ai  you  call  them  ?  Should  your  people  in  tragedy 
always  talk  to  be  understood  ?  Why,  there  is  not  a 
angle  sentence  in  this  play  that  I  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of/ 

The  fourth  act  very  luckily  began  before  I  had 
time  to  give  the  old  gentleman  an  answer.  '  Well,' 
says  the  knight,  sitting  down  with  great  satisfaction, 
'  I  suppose  we  are  now  to  see  Hector's  ghost.'  He 
then  renewed  his  attention,  and,  from  time  to  time, 
fell  a-praising  the  widow.  He  made,  indeed,  a  little 
mistake  as  to  one  of  her  pages,  whom  at  his  first 
entering  he  took  for  Astyanax ;  but  quickly  set  him- 
self right  in  that  particular,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  he  owned  he  should  have  been  very  glad  to 
have  seen  the  little  boy,  who,  says  he,  must  needs 
he  a  very  fine  child  by  the  account  that  is  given  of 
him.  Upon  Hermione's  going  off  with  a  menace  to 
Pvnrhus,  the  audience  gave  a  loud  clap,  to  which 
Sir  Roger  added,  '  On  my  word,  a  notable  young 

baggage  '•' 

As  there  was  a  very  remarkable  silence  and  still- 
ness in  the  audience  during  the  whole  action,  it  was 
natural  for  them  to  take  the  opportunity  of  the  in- 
tervals between  the  acts  to  express  their  opinion  of 
the  players,  and  of  their  respective  parts.  Sir  Roger, 
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hearing  a  cluster  of  them  praise  Orestes,  struck  i 
with  them,  and  told  them  that  he  thought  his  friend 
Pylades  was  a  very  sensible  man.  As  they  were 
afterward  applauding  Pyrrhus,  Sir  Roger  put  in  a 
secondtime.  '  And  let  tnetell  you,' says  he,  'though 
he  speaks  but  little,  1  like  the  old  fellow  in  whiskers 
as  well  as  any  of  them.'  Captain  Sentry,  seeing  two 
or  three  wags  who  sat  near  us  lean  with  an  attentive 
ear  towards  Sir  Roger,  and  fearing  lest  they  should 
smoke  the  knight,  plucked  him  by  the  elbow,  and 
whispered  something  in  his  ear,  that  lasted  till  the 
opening  of  the  fifth  act.  The  knight  was  wonder- 
fully attentive  to  the  account  which  Orestes  gives 
of  Pyrrhus's  death,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  told 
me  it  was  such  a  bloody  piece  of  work,  that  he  was 
glad  it  was  not  done  upon  the  stage.  Seeing  after- 
ward Orestes  in  his  raving  fit,  he  grew  more  than 
ordinarily  serious,  and  took  occasion  to  moralize  (in 
his  way)«ponan  evil  conscience,  adding,  that  Orestes, 
in  his  madness,  looked  as  if  he  saw  something. 

As  we  were  thi'  first  that  came  into  the  house,  si 
we  were  the  last  that  went  out  of  it ;  being  resolved 
to  have  a  clear  passage  for  our  old  friend,  whom  we 
did  not  care  to  venture  among  the  justling  of  the 
crowd.  Sir  Roger  went  out  fully  satisfied  with  his 
entertainment,  and  we  guarded  him  to  his  lodging 
in  the  same  manner  that  we  brought  him  to  the  play- 
house ;  being  highly  pleased  for  my  own  part,  not 
only  with  the  performance  of  the  excellent  piece 
which  had  been  presented,  but  with  the  satisfaction 
which  it  had  given  to  the  old  man. — L. 
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—  Clamant  ]ieriissc  puciorem 

Cuncti  pene  patres,  ca  cum  reprehendere 
Qua-  gravis  /Esopus,  quas  deems  Roscii 
Vel  quia  nil  rectum,  niii  ijuod  placuil  sib 
Vel  iiuis  turpc  putaut  parc-re  minoribus, 
Imberbes  didicere,  scuts  peidenda  fareii 


One  tragic  sentence  if  I  dare  deride, 

Which  Bellertun's  grave  adieu  dignified, 

Or  well-inoalfi'.i  H-j-.lli  will.  emphasis  proclaims 

(Tbo1  bul,  perhaps,  a  muster-roll  of  names). 

How  will  urn-  fathers  rise  up  in  a  rage, 

And  swear,  all  shame  is  lost  in  George's  age! 

You'd  think  no  fools  disgrae'd  the  furmer  reign, 

Did  iini  some  grave  examples  vet  remain. 

Who  scorn  a  lad  should  (each  his  father  skill. 

And,  having  once  been  wrong,  will  he  su  still — Pope. 

■  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  Asymi  are  the  daily  endeavourer  to  promote  learn- 
ing and  good  sense,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  sug- 
gest to  your  consideration  whatever  may  promote  or 
prejudice  them.  There  is  an  evil  which  lias  prevailed 
■eration  to  generation,  which  gray  hairs  and 
im  continue  to  support ;  I  hope  your 
I  authority  will  give  a  seasonable  check 
spread  of  the  infection ;  I  mean  old  men's 
uing  the  strongest  sense  of  their  juniors  by 
•he  mere  force  of  seniority  ;  so  that  for  a  young  man 
in  the  bloom  of  life,  and  vigour  of  age,  to  give  a  rea- 
sonable contradiction  to  his  elders,  is  esteemed  an 
unpardonable,  insolence,  and  regarded  as  reversing 
B  of  nature.  I  am  a  young  man,  I  con- 
few;  yet  I  honour  the  gray  head  as  much  as  any 
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one;  however,  when,  in  company  with  old  men,  I 
hear  them  speak  obscurely,  or  reason  preposterously 
(into  which  absurdities,  prejudice,  pride,  or  interest, 
will  sometimes  throw  the  wisest),  I  count  it  no  crime 
to  rectify  their  reasonings,  unless  conscience  must 
truckle  to  ceremony,  and  truth  fall  a  sacrifice  W 
complaisance.  The  strongest  arguments  are  ener- 
vated, and  the  brightest  evidence  disappears,  before 
those  tremendous  reasonings  and  dazzling  discove- 
ries of  venerable  old  age.  "  You  are  young  giddy- 
headed  fellows  ;  you  have  not  yet  had  experience  of 
the  world."  Thus  we  young  folks  find  our  ambition 
cramped,  and  our  laziness  indulged  ;  since  while 
young  we  have  little  room  to  display  ourselves  ; 
and,  when  old,  the  weakness  of  nature  must  pass  for 
strength  of  sense,  and  we  hope  that  hoary  heads 
will  raise  us  above  the  attacks  of  contradiction. 
Now,  Sir,  as  you  would  enliven  our  activity  in  the 
pursuit  of  learning,  take  our  case  into  consideration ; 
and,  with  a  gloss  on  brave  Elihu's  sentiments,  assert 
the  rights  of  youth,  and  prevent  the  pernicious  en- 
croachments of  age.  The  generous  reasonings  of  that 
gallant  youth  would  adorn  your  paper ;  and  I  beg 
you  would  insert  them,  not  doubting  but  that  they 
will  give  good  entertainment  to  the  most  intelligent 
of  your  readers.' 

"  So  these  three  men  ceased  to  answer  Job,  be- 
cause he  was  righteous  in  his  own  eyes.  Then  was 
kindled  the  wrath  of  Elihu,  the  son  of  Barachel  the 
Buzite,  of  the  kindred  of  Ram.  Against  Job  was 
his  wrath  kindled,  because  he  justified  himself  rather 
than  God.  Also  against  his  three  friends  was  his 
wrath  kindled,  because  they  had  found  no  answer, 
and  yet  had  condemned  Job.  Now  Elihu  had  waitec 
till  Job  had  spoken,  because  they  were  elder  than 
he.  When  Elihu  saw  there  was  no  answer  in  tht 
mouth  of  these  three  men,  then  his  wrath  was  kindled. 
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l*d  Eliliu,  the  son  of  Barachd  the  Buzile,  answered 
jid  said,  I  am  young,  and  ye  are  very  old ;  where- 
ore  I  was  afraid,  and  durst  not  shew  you  mine 
ipinion.  I  said,  Days  should  speak,  and  multitude 
if  years  should  teach  wisdom.  But  there  is  a  spirit 
n  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth 
hem  understanding.  Great  men  arenot  always  wise: 
leither  do  the  aged  understand  judgment.  There- 
ore  I  said.  Hearken  to  me,  I  also  will  shew  mine 
ipinion.  Behold  I  waited  for  your  words  ;  I  gave 
ar  to  yo«r  reasons,  whilst  you  searched  out  what  to 
lay.  Yea,  I  attended  unto  you.  And  behold  there 
'as  none  of  you  that  convinced  Job,  or  that  answered 
•i;  words :  lest  you  should  say,  We  have  found  out 
risdom  :  God  thrusteth  him  down,  not  man.  Now 
le  hath  not  directed  his  words  against  me  :  neither 
i-ill  1  answer  him  with  your  speeches.  They  were 
imazed:  theyanswerednomore;  they  left  off  speak- 
«g.  When  I  had  waited  (for  they  spake  not,  but 
itood  still  and  answered  no  more)  I  Baid,  I  will  an- 
swer also  my  part;  I  also  will  shew  mine  opinion. 
For  1  am  full  of  matter,  the  spirit  within  me  con- 
itraineth  me.  Behold,  my  belly  is  as  wine  which 
Imth  no  vent,  it  is  ready  to  burst  like  new  bottles. 
1  will  speak  that  1  may  be  refreshed  :  I  will  open 
ray  lips  and  answer.  Let  me  not,  I  pray  you,  accept 
any  man's  person,  neither  let  me  give  flattering  titles 
unto  man.  For  I  know  not  to  give  flattering  titles; 
in  so  doing  my  Maker  would  soon  take  me  away." 

•  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

1  I  have  formerly  read  with  great  satisfaction  your 
papers  about  idols,  and  the  behaviour  of  gentlemen 
m  those  coffee-houses  where  women  officiate ;  and 
•patiently  waited  to  see  you  take  India  and  China 
"hops  into  consideration  :  but  since  you  have  passed 
•lorer  in  silence,  either  that  you  have  not  as  yet 
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thought  us  worth  your  notice,  or  that  the  grievanc 
we  lie  under  have  escaped  your  discerning  eye, 
must  make  my  complaints  to  you,  and  am  enco 
raged  to  do  it  because  you  seem  a  little  at  leisra 
at  this  present  writing.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  one  of  tl 
top  China-women  about  town ;  and  though  I  say 
keep  a3  good  things,  and  receive  as  fine  compan 
as  any  of'  this  end  of  the  town,  let  the  other  1 
who  she  will.  In  short,  I  am  in  a  fair  way  to  1 
easy,  were  it  not  for  a  club  of  female  rakes,  wh 
under  pretence  of  taking  their  innocent  rambles  fo 
sooth,  and  diverting  the  spleen,  seldom  fail  to  plagi 
me  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  to  cheapen  tea,  or  buy 
skreen.  What  else  should  they  mean  ?  as  they  oft« 
repeat  it.  These  rakes  are  your  idle  ladies  of  fashlo 
who,  having  nothing  to  do,  employ  themselves 
tumbling  over  my  ware.  One  of  these  no-custome 
(for  by  the  way  they  seldom  or  never  buy  any  thin 
calls  for  a  set  of  tea-dishes,  another  for  a  basin, 
third  for  my  best  green  tea,  and  even  to  the  puncl 
bowl,  there's  scarce  apiece  in  my  shop  but  must  1 
displaced,  and  the  whole  agreeable  architecture  di 
ordered,  so  that  I  can  compare  them  to  nothing  dj 
to  the  night-goblins  that  take  a  pleasure  to  overtu; 
the  disposition  of  plates  and  dishes  in  the  kitchens 
your  housewifely  maids.  Well,  after  all  this  rack 
and  clutter,  this  is  too  dear,  that  is  their  aversioi 
another  thing  is  charming,  but  not  wanted ;  the  I 
dies  are  cured  of  the  spleen,  but  I  am  not  a  shillii 
the  better  for  it.  Lord,  what  signifies  one  poor  p 
of  tea,  considering  the  trouble  they  put  me  to  ?  V; 
pours,  Mr.  Spectator,  are  terrible  things ;  for,  thong 
I  am  not  possessed  by  them  myself,  I  suffer  mo 
frpm  them'  than  if  I  were.  Now  I  must  beg  yoft 
admonish  all  such  day-goblins  to  make  fewer  yisil 
or  to  be  less  troublesome  when  they  come  to  on* 
shop ;  and  to  convince  them  that  we  honest  sho 
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keeper: 


ipers  have  something  better  to  do,  than  to  cure 
folks  of  the  vapours  gratis.  A  young  son  of  mine, 
a  schoolboy,  ia  my  secretary,  bo  I  hope  you  will 
make  allowances.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  constant  reader,  and  very  humble  servant, 
Much  the  3Sd.  Rebecca  the  distressed: 

T. 
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I  ha  ve  lately  received  a  third  letter  from  the  gentle- 
man who  has  already  given  the  public  two  essays 
upon  education.     As  his  thoughts  seem  to  be  very 
just  and  new  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  communicate 
them  to  the  reader. 
■SIR, 
'  If  1  had  not  been  hindered  by  some  extraordi- 
nary business,  I  should  have  sent  you  sooner  my 
farther  thoughts  upon  education.     You  may  please 
io  remember,  that  in  my  last  letter  I  endeavoured 
'        e  the  best  reasons  that  could  be  urged  in  fa- 
of  a  private  or  public  education.     Upon  the 
:,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  I   seemed 
r  inclined  to  the  latter,  though  at  the  same 
I  confessed  that  virtue,  which  ought  to  be  our 
6m  and  principal  care,  was  more  usually  acquired  in 
lie  former. 
■1  intend,  therefore,  in    iliis  letter,  to    offer    at 
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e  boys  might  be  m 
mprove  in  virtue  as  they  advance  in  letters. 

'  1  know  that  in  moat  of  our  public  schools  vie 
punished  and  discouraged,  whenever  it  is  found  out; 
but  this  is  far  from  being  sufficient,  unless  our  youth 
are  at  the  same  time  taught  to  f>'rm  a  right  judg- 
ment of  things,  and  to  know  what  is  properly  virtue. 

'  To  this  end,  whenever  they  read  the  lives  and 
actions  of  such  men  as  have  been  famous  in  their 
generation,  it  should  not  be  thought  enough  to  make 
them  barely  understand  so  many  Greek  or  Latin 
sentences ;  but  they  should  be  asked  their  opinion 
of  such  an  action  or  saying,  and  obliged  to  give  their 
reasons  why  they  take  it  to  be  good  or  bad.  By  this 
means  they  would  insensibly  arrive  at  proper  noti 
of  courage,  temperance,  honour,  and  justice. 

'  There  must  be  great  care  taken  how  the  example 
of  any  particular  person  is  recommended  to  them 
in  gross;  instead  of  which  they  ought  to  be  taught 
wherein  such  a  man,  though  great  in  some  respects, 
was  weak  and  faulty  in  others.  For  want  of  this 
caution,  a  boy  is  so  often  dazzled  with  the  lustre  of  a 
great  character,  that  he  confounds  its  beauties  with 
its  blemishes,  and  looks  even  upon  the  faulty  part 
of  it  with  an  eye  of  admiration. 

'  I  have  often  wondered  how  Alexander,  who  w 
naturally  of  a  generous  and  merciful  disposition, 
came  to  be  guilty  of  so  barbarous  an  action  as  that 
of  dragging  the  governor  of  a  town  after  his  chariot. 
I  know  this  is  generally  ascribed  to  his  passion  for 
Homer;  but  I  lately  met  with  a  passage  in  Plutarch, 
which,  if  [  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  still  gives 
us  a  clearer  light  into  the  motives  of  this  action. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Alexander  in  his  youth  had  a 
master  named  Ly  si  roach  us,  who,  though  he  was  a 
man  destitute  of  all  politeness,  ingratiated  himself 
both  with  Philip  and  his  pupil,  and  became  the  se- 
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eond  man  at  court,  by  calling  the  king  Peleus,  the 
prince  Achilles,  and  himself  Phoenix,  it  is  no  won- 
der if  Alexander,  having  been  thus  used  not  only  to 
admire  but  to  personate  Achilles,  should  think  it 
glorious  to  imitate  him  in  this  piece  of  cruelty  and 
extravagance. 

'  To  carry  this  thought  yet  further,  I  shall  sub- 
mit it  to  your  consideration,  whether,  instead  of  a 
theme  or  copy  of  verses,  which  are  the  usual  exer- 
cises, as  they  are  called  in  the  school  phrase,  it 
would  not  be  more  proper  that  a  boy  should  be 
tasked,  once  or  twice  a  week,  to  write  down  his 
opinion  of  such  persons  and  things  as  occur  to  him 
by  his  reading;  that  he  should  descant  upon  the 
actions  of  Turnus,  or  jEneas;  shew  wherein  they 
excelled,  or  were  defective  ;  censure  or  approve  any 
particular  action  ;  observe  how  it  might  have  been 
carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection,  and  how  it 
exceeded  or  fell  short  of  another.  He  might  at  the 
Siine  time  mark  what  was  moral  in  any  speech,  and 
how  far  it  agreed  with  the  character  of  the  person 
shaking.  This  exercise  would  soon  strengthen  his 
judgment  in  what  is  blamable  or  praise- worthy,  and 
give  him  an  early  seasoning  of  morality, 

'Next  to  those  examples  which  may  be  met  with 
in  books,  I  very  much  approve  Horace's  way  of  set- 
ting before  youth  the  infamous  or  honourable  cha- 
racters of  their  contemporaries.  That  poet  tells  us, 
this  was  the  method  his  father  made  use  of  to  in- 
cline him  to  any  particular  virtue,  or  give  him  an 
aversion  to  any  particular  vice.  "  If,"  says  Horace, 
"  my  father  advised  me  to  live  within  bounds,  and 
be  contented  with  the  fortune  lie  should  leave  me ; 
'Do  you  not  see.'  says  he,  '  the  miserable  condition 
of  Burrus,  and  the  son  of  Albus  1  Let  the  misfor- 
tunes of  those  two  wretches  teach  you  to  avoid 
luxnry  and  extravagance.'     If  he  would  inspire  ine 
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with  an  abhorrence  to  debauchery,  'Do  not,'  says 
he,  'make  yourself  like  Sectanus,  when  you  maybe 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  lawful  pleasures.  How 
scandalous,'  says  he,  '  is  the  character  of  Tretinoins, 
who  was  lately  caught  in  bed  with  another  man's 
wife!"'  To  illustrate  the  force  of  this  method,  the 
poet  adds,  that  as  a  headstrong  patient,  who  will 
not  at  first  follow  his  physician's  prescriptions,  grows 
orderly  when  he  hears  that  his  neighbours  die  all 
about  him ;  so  youth  is  often  frighted  from  vice,  by 
hearing  the  ill  report  it  brings  upon  others. 

'  Xenophon's  school  of  equity,  in  his  life  of  Cyrus 
the  Great,  are  sufficiently  famous.  He  tells  us, 
that  the  Persian  children  went  to  school,  and  em- 
ployed their  time  as  diligently  in  learning  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  sobriety,  as  the  youth  in  other 
countries  did  to  acquire  the  most  difficult  arts  and 
sciences :  their  governors  spent  most  part  of  the 
day  in  hearing  their  mutual  accusations  one  against 
the  other,  whether  for  violence,  cheating,  slander, 
or  ingratitude:  and  taught  them  how  to  give  judg- 
ment against  those  who  were  found  to  be  any  ways 
guilty  of  these  crimes.  I  omit  the  story  of  the  long 
and  short  coat,  for  which  Cyrus  himself  was  punish- 
ed, as  a  case  equally  known  with  any  in  Littleton. 

'  The  method  which  Apuleius  tells  us  the  Indian 
Gymnosophists  took  to  educate  their  disciples,  is 
still  more  curious  and  remarkable.  His  words  are 
as  follow :  "  When  their  dinner  is  ready,  before  it  is 
served  up,  the  masters  inquire  of  every  particular 
scholar  how  he  has  employed  his  time  since  sun- 
rising  ;  some  of  them  answer,  that,  having  been 
chosen  as  arbiters  between  two  persons,  they  have 
composed  their  differences,  and  made  them  friends; 
some,  that  they  have  been  executing  the  orders  of 
their  parents  ;  and  others,  that  they  have  either 
found  out  something  new  by  their  own  application,  or 
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learnt  it  from  the  instructions  of  their  fellows.     1 

if  there  happens  to  be  any  one  among  them  who 
cannot  make  it  appear  that  he  has  employed  the 
morning  to  advantage,  he  is  immediately  excluded 
from  the  company.  and  obliged  to  work  while  the 
rest  are  at  dinner." 

'  It  is  not  impossible,  that  from  these  several  ways 
of  producing;  virtue  in  the  minds  of  boys,  some  gene- 
ral method  might  be  invented.  What  I  would  endea- 
vour to  inculcate  is, that  our  youth  cannot  be  too  soon 
taught  the  principles  ufvii  tiie,  seeing  the  first  impres- 
sions which  are  made  on  the  miud  are  always  the 
strongest. 

'  The  archbishop  of  Cambray  makes  Telerua- 
clius  say,  that,  though  he  was  young  in  years,  he 
was  old  in  the.  art  of  knowing  how  to  keep  both  hia 
own  and  his  friends'  secrets.  "  When  my  father," 
says  the  prince,  "  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  he  took 
uie  on  bis  knees,  and,  after  having  embraced  and 
blessed  me,  as  he  was  surrounded  by  the  nobles  of 
Ithaca,  '  O  my  friends,'  says  he, '  into  your  hands  I 
commit  the  education  of  my  son:  if  ever  you  loved 
liis  father,  shew  it  in  your  care  towards  him;  but 
above  all,  do  not  omit  to  form  him  just,  sincere,  and 
faithful  in  keeping  a  secret.'  These  words  of  my 
father,"  says  Teleinachus,  "were  continually  re- 
lated to  me  by  his  friends  in  his  absence ;  who 
made  no  scruple  of  communicating  to  me  their  un- 
easiness to  see  ray  mother  surrounded  with  lovers, 
tad  the  measures  they  designed  to  take  on  that  oc- 
casion." He  adds,  that  he  was  so  ravished  at  being 
tbus  treated  like  a  man,  and  at  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  him,  that  he  never  once  abused  it ;  nor 
could  all  the  insinuations  of  bis  father's  rivals  ever 
gel  him  to  betray  what  was  committed  to  him  under 
the  seal  of  Becrecy. 


m"  33?. 

1  There  is  hardly  any  virtue  which  a  lad  might  not 
thus  learn  by  practice  and  example. 

'  I  have  heard  of  a  good  man,  who  used  at  cer- 
tain times  to  give  his  scholars  sixpence  apiece,  that 
they  might  tell  him  the  next  day  how  they  had  em- 
ployed it.  The  third  part  was  always  to  be  laid  out 
in  charity,  and  every  boy  was  blamed  or  commend- 
ed, as  he  could  make  it  appear  lhat  he  had  chosen 
a  fit  object. 

'  In  short,  nothing  is  more  wanting  to  our  public 
schools,  than  that  the  masters  of  them  should  use 
the  same  care  in  fashioning  the  manners  of  their 
scholars,  as  in  forming  their  tongues  to  the  learned 
languages.  Whereverthe  former  is  omitted,  I  can- 
not help  agreeing  with  Mr.  Locke,  that  a  man  must 
have  a  very  strange  value  for  words,  when,  prefer- 
ring the  languages  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
that  which  made  them  such  brave  men,  he  can  think 
worth  while  to  hazard  the  innocence  and  virtue  of 
his  son  for  a  little  Greek  and  Latin. 

'  As  the  subject  of  this  essay  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  what  I  do  not  remember  to  have  yet 
seen  treated  by  any  author,  I  have  sent  you  what 
occurred  to  me  on  it  from  my  own  observation  or 
reading,  and  which  you  may  either  suppress  or 
publish,  as  you  may  think  fit. 

X.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  < 
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Tam  dispai  sibi. — ■•    Hos.  1  Sal.  ii 

Made  up  of  nought  bill  inconsistencies. 


I  find  the  tragedy  of  The  Distitst  Mother  is  pub- 
lished to-day.  The  author  of  the  prologue*,  I  sup- 
pose, pleads  an  old  excuse  1  liave  read  somewhere, 
of  '  being  dull  with  design  ;'  and  the  gendeman  who 
writ  the  epilogue!  has,  t0  my  knowledge,  so  much 
of  greater  moment  lo  value  himself  upon,  that  he 
will  easily  forgive  me  for  publishing  the  exceptions 
made  against  gaiety  at  the  end  of  serious  entertain- 
ments in  the  following  letter  :  I  should  be  more  un- 
willing to  pardon  him,  than  any  body,  a  practice 
which  cannot  have  any  ill  consequence  but  from  the 
abilities  of  the  person  who  is  guilty  of  it. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  had  the  happiness  the  other  night  of  sitting 
lery  near  you,  and  your  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger, 
U  the  acting  of  the  new  tragedy,  which  you  have, 
in  a  late  paper  or  two,  so  justly  recommended.  I 
was  highly  pleased  with  the  advantageous  situation 
fortune  had  given  ate  in  placing  me  so  near  two  gen- 
tlemen, from  one  of  which  1  was  sure  to  hear  such 

*  The  original  motto  lo  this  paper,  at  its  Grsl  publication  in 

Qualis  ab  inccpio  proceueril,  t-t  sibi  constet.— Hon.  A.  P. 

t  Steele  was  die  author  of  the  prologue  to  The  Di.lrertWolner. 
Tie  eicuse  alludes  to  a  passage  at  Ihe  end  of  Tat  No.  38. 

|  The  author  of  Ihe  epilogue  to  the  play  of  A.  Phillips,  called 
Thi  Birtren  Metktr,  lira!  published  in  1712.  was  Mr.  Euitaee 
Bndgell. 
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reflections  on  the  several  incidents  of  the  play  as 
pure  nature  suggested,  and  from  the  other,  such  as 
flowed  from  the  exac test  art  and  judgment:  though  I 
mast  confess  that  my  curiosity  led  me  so  much  to  ob- 
serve the  knight's  lellcctiuns.lhat  1  was  not  so  well  at 
leisure  to  improve  myself  by  yours.  Nature,  I  found, 
played  her  part  in  the  knight  pretty  well,  till  at  the 
last  concluding  linos  she  entirely  forsook  him.  You 
must  know,  Sir,  that  it  is  always  my  custom,  when  I 
have  been  well  i  iitcrLiiiiei.l  at  a  new  tragedy,  to  make 
my  retreat  before  the  facetious  epilogue  enters  ;  not 
but  that  those  pieces  are  often  very  well  written,  but 
having  paid  down  my  half-crown,  and  made  a  fair 
purchase  of  as  much  of  the  pleasing  melancholy  as 
the  poet's  art  can  afford  me,  or  my  own  nature  admit 
of,  1  am  willing  to  carry  some  of  it  home  with  me; 
and  cannot  endure  to  be  at  once,  tricked  out  of  alt, 
though  by  the  wittiest  dexterity  in  the  world.  How- 
ever, I  kept  my  seat  the  other  night,  in  hopes  of 
finding  my  own  sentiments  of  this  matter  favoured 
by  your  friend's;  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found 
the  knight  entering  with  equal  pleasure  into  both 
parts,  and  as  much  satisfied  with  Mrs.  Oldfield's 
gaiety  as  he  had  been  before  with  Andromache's 
greatness.  Whether  this  were  no  more  than  an  effect 
of  the  knight's  prruliar  humanity,  pleased  to  find  at 
last,  that,  after  all  the  tragical  doings,  every  thing 
was  safe  and  well,  I  do  not  know.  But  for  my  own 
part,  I  must  confess  J  was  so  dissatisfied,  that  I  was 
sorry  the  poet  had  saved  Andromache,  and  could 
heartily  have  wished  that  he  had  left  her  stoue-dead 
upon  the  stage.  For  you  cannot  imagine,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, the  mischief  she  was  reserved  to  do  mc.  I 
found  my  soul,  during  the  action,  gradually  worked 
up  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  felt  the  exalted  passion 
which  all  generous  minds  conceive  at  the  sight  of 
virtue  in  distress.     The  impression,  believe  me,  Sii 
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*  so  strong  upon  me,  that  I  am  persuaded,  if  I 
had  been  let  alone  in  it,  I  could,  at  an  extremity, 
have  ventured  to  defend  yourself  and    Sir  Roger 
against  half  a  score  of  the  fiercest  Mohocks;  but 
the  ludicrous  epilogue  in  the  close  extinguished  all 
my  ardour,  and  made  me  look  upon  all  such  noble 
achievements  as  downright  silly  and  romantic.   What 
the  rest  of  the  audience  frit,  I  cannot  so  well  tell, 
l-'or  myself  I  must  declare,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
play  1  found  my  soul  uniform,  and  all  of  apiece; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  epilogue  it  was  so  jumbled  to- 
gether, and  divided  het.wuen  jest  and  earnest,  that, 
if  you  will  forgive  me  an  extravagant  fancy,  I  will 
here  set  it  down.      I  could  not  but  fancy,  if  my  soul 
had  at  that  moment  quitted  my  body,  and  descended 
to  the  poetical  shades  in  the  posture  it  was  then  in, 
what  a  strange  figure  it  would  have  made  among 
them.      They  would  not  have  known  what  to  have 
made  of  my  motley  spectre,  half  comic  and  half 
tragic,  all  over  resembling  a  ridiculous  face  that  at 
ihe  same  time  laughs  on  one  side  and  cries  on  the 
other.    The  only  defence,  1  think,  1  have  ever  heard 
made  for  this,  as  it  seems  to  me  the  most  unnatural 
udt  of  the  comic  tail  to  the  tragic  head,    is  this, 
that  the  minds  of  the  audience  must  be  refreshed, 
and  gentlemen  and  ladies  not  sent  away  to  their  own 
tomes  with  too  dismal  find  melancholy  thoughts 
about  them:  for  who  knows  the  consequence  of  this? 
W'e  are  much  obliged,  indeed,  to  die  poets  for  the 
Jtat  tenderness  they  express  for  the  safety  of  our 
s,  and  heartily  thank  them  for  it.     But  if  that 
ay,  good  Sir,  assure  them,  that  we  are  none 
e  to  come  to  any  great  harm ;  and  diat,  let 
)  their  best,  we  shall  in  all  probability  live 
ot  the  length  of  our  days,  and  frequent  the  theatres 
more  than  ever.     What  makes  me  more  desirous  to 
e  some  reformation  of  this  matter  is,  because  of 
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an  ill  consequence  or  two  attending  it:  for,  a  great 
many  of  our  church  musicians  being  related  to  the 
theatre,  they  have,  in  imitation  of  these  epilogues, 
introduced,  in  their  farewell  voluntaries,  a  sort  of 
music  quite  foreign  to  the  design  of  church- services, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  well-disposed  people.  Those 
fingering  gentlemen  should  be  informed,  that  they 
ought  to  suit  their  airs  to  the  place  and  business, 
and  that  the  musician  is  obliged  to  keep  to  the  test 
as  much  as  the  preacher.  For  want  of  this,  I  have 
found  by  experience  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  For 
when  the  preacher  has  often,  with  great  piety,  and  art 
enough,  handled  his  subject,  and  the  judicious  clerk 
has  with  the  utmost  diligence  culled  out  two  staves 
proper  to  the  discourse,  and  I  have  found  in  myself, 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  pew,  good  thoughts  and  dis- 
positions, they  have  been,  all  in  a  moment,  dissi- 
Eated  by  a  merry  jig  from  the  organ-loft.  One 
nows  not  what  farther  ill  effects  the  epilogues  f 
have  been  speaking  of  may  in  time  produce :  but 
this  I  am  credibly  informed  of,  that  Paul  Lorrain" 
has  resolved  upon  a  very  sudden  reformation  in  his 
tragical  dramas ;  and  that,  at  the  next  monthly  per- 
formance, he  designs,  instead  of  a  penitential  psalm, 
to  dismiss  his  audience  with  an  excellent  new  ballad 
of  his  own  composing.  Pray,  Sir,  do  what  you  can 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  growing  evils,  and  you  will 
very  much  oblige  Your  humble  servant, 

Physibuluh.' 
*  Paul  Lorrain  was  the  ordinary  of  Ni'wgnle  at  this  lime 
which  place  he  held  for  many  years :  he  died  Oclober  7.  171?. 
In  hi,  accounts  of  the  convicts  ciccuted  at  Tyburn,  P.  Locr.ii 
generally  represented  them  as  true  penitents,  and  dying  very 
well,  after  having  lived  for  the  most  part  very  ill:  they  are  n«- 
moroiuly  styled  Paul  Lorrain's  saints  in  the  Taller,  No.  63. 
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He  sung  the  secret  seeds  of  not lire's  frame. 
How  seas,  and  earth,  and  air,  mid  active  flame, 
Fell  through  the  mighty  mirt,  and  in  their  fall 
Were  blindly  gather'd  in  (his  goodly  ball. 
The  lender  soil  then  stiiTning  by  degrees, 
Shut  from  the  bounded  earth  the  bounding  seas: 
The  earth  and  ocean  carious  forms  disclose. 
And  a  new  sun  lo  the  new  world  arose.— Drtdbh. 

LonginCs  has  observed,  that  (here  may  be  a  lofti- 
ness in  sentiments  where  there  is  no  passion,  and 
brings  instances  out  of  ancient  authors  to  support 
this  his  opinion.  The  pathetic,  as  that  great  critic 
observes,  may  animate  and  inflame  the  sublime,  but 
is  not  essential  to  it.  Accordingly,  as  he  farther 
remarks,  we  very  often  find  that  those  who  excel 
taoet  in  stirring  up  the  passions  very  often  want  the 
talent  of  writing  in  the  great  and  sublime  manner, 
ud  so  on  the  contrary.  Milton  has  shewn  himself 
amaster  in  both  these  ways  of  writing.  The  seventh 
book,  which  we  are  now  entering  upon,  is  an  in- 
_  Huce  of  that  sublime  which  is  not  mixed  and 
wrired  up  with  passion.  The  author  appears  in  a 
■»  »md  of  composed  and  sedate  majesty ;  and  though 
-\  lit  sentiments  do  not  give  so  great  an  emotion  as 
'  I  those  in  the  former  book,  they  abound  with  as  mag- 
nificent ideas.  The  sixth  book,  like  a  troubled  ocean, 
represents  greatness  in  confusion ;  the  seventh  affects 
Hit  imagination  like  the  ocean  in  a  calm,  and  fills. 


the  mind  of  the  reader,  without  producing  in  it  any 
thing  like  tumult,  or  agitation. 

The  critic  above-mentioned,  among  the  rules  which 
he  lays  down  for  succeeding  in  the  sublime  way  of 
writing,  proposes  to  his  reader,  that  he  should  imi- 
tate the  most  celebrated  authors  who  have  gone, 
before  him,  and  have  been  engaged  in  works  of  the 
same  nature ;  as  in  particular  that,  if  he  writes  on 
a  poetical  subject,  he  should  consider  how  Homei 
wo:ild  have  spoUen  on  such  an  occasion.  By  this 
means  one  great  genius  often  catches  the  flame  from 
another,  and  writes  in  his  spirit,  without  copying 
servilely  after  him.  There  are  a  thousand  shining 
passages  in  Virgil,  which  have  been  lighted  up  by 
Homer. 

Miltoa,  though  his  own  natural  strength  of  genius 
was  capable  of  furnishing  out  a  perfect  work,  has 
doubtless  very  much  raised  and  ennobled  his  con- 
ceptions by  such  an  imitation  as  that  which  Longi- 
nus  has  recommended. 

In  this  book,  which  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
six  days'  works,  the  poet  received  but  very  few 
assistances  from  heathen  writers,  who  are  strangers 
to  the  wonders  of  creation.  But  as  there  are  many 
glorious  strokes  of  poetry  upon  this  subject  in  holy 
writ,  the  author  has  numberless  allusions  to  them 
through  the  whole  course  of  this  book.  The  great 
critic  I  have  before  mentioned,  though  a  heathen, 
has  taken  notice  of  the  sublime  manner  in  which  the 
lawgiver  of  the  Jews  has  described  the  creation  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis;  and  there  are  many 
other  passages  in  S.'riptme  which  rise  up  to  the  same 
majesty,  where  the  subject  is  touched  upon.  Milton 
has  shewn  his  judgment  very  remarkably,  in  making 
use  of  such  of  these  as  were  proper  for  his  poem, 
and  in  duly  qualifying  those  strains  of  eastern  poe- 
try which  were  suited  to  readers  whose  imagine- 
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tions  were  set  to  a  higher  pitch  than  those  of  colder 
climates. 

Adam's  speech  to  the  angel,  wherein  he  desires 
an  account  of  what  had  passed  within  the  regions  of 
nature  before  the  creation,  is  very  great  and  solemn. 
Tile  following  lines,  in  which  he  tells  him,  that  the 
day  is  not  too  far  spent  for  him  to  enter  upon  such 
a  subject,  are  exquisite  in  their  kind: 

And  the  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 
Much  of  his  race,  though  steep;  suspense  in  heav'n 
Held  by  thy  voice,  thy  potent  voico  he  heats. 
And  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
Hit  generation,  &c. 

The  angel's  encouraging  our  first  parents  in  a 
modest  pursuit  after  knowledge,  with  the  causes 
which  he  assigns  for  the  creation  of  the  world,  are 
very  just  and  beautiful.  The  Messiah,  by  whom, 
as  we  are  told  in  Scripture,  the  heavens  were  made, 
goes  forth  in  the  power  of  his  Father,  surrounded 
with  a  host  of  angels,  and  clothed  with  such  a  ma- 
jesty as  becomes  his  entering  upon  a  work  which, 
according  to  our  conceptions,  appears  the  utmost 
eiertion  of  Omnipotence.  What  a  beautiful  descrip- 
tion has  our  author  raised  upon  that  hint  in  one  of 
the  prophets !  '  And  behold  there  came  four  chariots 
out  from  between  two  mountains,  and  the  mountains 
were  mountains  of  brass:' 


About  his  ch 
Cberab  and  i 
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ana  virtues,  winged  spirits,  and  chariots  wing  n 
From  the  armoury  of  God,  where  stand  of  old 
Myriads  between  Iwo  brazen  mountains  lodg'd 
Against  a  solemn  day,  haniess'd  at  hand, 
Celestial  equipage!   and  now  came  forth 
Spontaneous,  for  within  them  spirit  liv'd, 
Attendant  on  the  Lord :  Heav'n  open'd  widt 
Her  evcr-doring  gates,  harmonious  sound ! 

On  golden  hinges  moving 

I  have  before  taken  notice  of  these  chariots  of 
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God,  and  oi'  these  gateB  of  heaven ;  and  shall  here 
only  add,  that  Homer  gives  os  tlie  same  idea  of  the 
latter,  as  opening  i>!'  ihemstdves;  tliough  he  after- 
ward takes  off  from  it,  by  telling  us  that  the  hours 
first  of  all  removed  those  prodigious  heaps  of  clouds 
which  lay  as  a  hairier  before  them. 

I  do  not  know  any  thing  in  the  whole  poem  more 
sublime  than  the  description  which  follows,  where 
the  Messiah  is  represented  at  the  head  of  his  angels, 
as  looking  down  into  the  chaos,  calming  its  confu- 
sion, riding  into  the  midst  of  it,  and  drawing  the 
first  outline  of  the  creation  : 

On  bear 'nly  ground  they  stood,  and  from  the  ahoie 

They  vlew'd  the  rast  immeasurable  Kbyss 

Outrageous  asa  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild. 

Up  from  the  bottom  lurn'd  by  furious  winds 

And  surging  waves,  as  mountains  to  assault 

Ileav'n'a  height,  and  with  the  centre  rail  the  pole. 

'  Silence,  ye  trouble;!  waves;  (mil,  dinn  ,k'op,  peace V 

Said  then  th'  omnific  Woid, '  Your  discord  end:' 

Nor  staid,  but  on  the  wings  of  cherubim 

Up-lifted,  in  paternal  glory  rode 

Far  into  Chaos,  and  the  world  unborn; 

For  Cbaos  heard  his  voice.     Him  all  his  train 

it'ollow'd  in  bright  procession,  to  behold 

Creation,  and  the  wonders  of  his  might. 

Then  stay "d  the  fervid  wheels;  and  io  his  hand 

He  took  the  golden  compasses,  prepar'd 

In  God's  denial  -tore  lo  circumscribe 

This  universe  and  nil  waled  things: 

One  foot  he  centred,  and  die  oilier  tutn'd 

Round  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure, 

And  said, '  Tims  far  eiiend,  thus  far  thy  bounds. 

This  be  liiy  just  circumference ,  O  world!* 

The  thought  of  the  golden  compasses  is  conceived 
altogether  in  Homer's  spirit,  and  is  a  very  noble  in- 
cident in  this  wonderful  description.  Homer,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  gods,  ascribes  to  them  several  amis 
and  instruments  with  the  same  greatness  of  ima- 
gination. Let  the  reader  only  peruse  the  description 
of  Minerva's  regis,  or  buckler,  in  the  fifth  book,  with 
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her  spear,  which  would  overturn  whole  squadrons, 
and  her  helmet  that  was  sufficient  to  cover  an  army 
drawn  out  of  a  hundred  cities.  The  golden  com- 
passes,  in  the  above-mentioned  passage,  appear  t 
very  natural  instrument  in  the  hand  of  him  whom 
Plato  ^ouiKwhere  calls  the  Divine  Geometrician.  As 
poetry  delights  in  clothing  abstracted  ideas  in  alle- 
gories and  sensible  images,  we  find  a  magnificent 
description  of  the  creation,  formed  after  the  same 
manner,  in  one  of  the  prophets,  wherein  he  describes 
the  Almighty  Architect  as  measuring  the  waters 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  meting  out  the  heavens 
with  his  span,  comprehending  the  dust  of  the  earth 
in  a  measure,  weighing  the  mountains  in  scales,  and 
the  hills  in  a  balance.  Another  of  them  describing 
the  Supreme  Being  in  this  great  work  of  creation, 
represents  him  as  laying  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 
and  stretching  a  line  upon  it  j  and,  in  another  place, 
as  garnishing  the  heavens,  stretching  out  the  north 
over  the  empty  place,  and  hanging  the  earth  upon 
nothing.  This  last  noble  thought  Milton  has  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  verse: 

And  earth  self- balanced  on  nor  centre  hung. 

The  beauties  of  description  in  this  book  lie  so  very 
thick,  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  them  in 
this  paper.  The  poet  has  employed  on  them  the 
»Me  energy  of  our  tongue.  The  several  great 
scenes  of  the  creation  rise  up  to  view  one  after  an- 
other, in  such  a  manner,  that  the  reader  seems  pre- 
sent at  this  wonderful  work,  and  to  assist  among  the 
rs  of  angels  who  are  the  spectators  of  it.  How 
the  conclusion  o" '" 


ig  first  from  darkness  they  beheld  ; 
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We  have  the  same  elevation  of  thought  in  the 
third  day,  when  the  mountains  were  brought  forth, 
and  the  deep  was  made: 

Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  up.heave 
Into  the  q!ouds,  their  tup!  ascend  the  sky; 
So  high  as  liciiv'ii  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  bellow  bottom  broad  and  deep. 
Capacious  bed  of  waters 

We  have  also  the  rising  of  the  whole  vegetable 
world  described  in  this  day's  work,  which  is  filled 
with  all  the  graces  that  other  poets  have  lavished 
on  their  description  of  the  spring,  and  leads  the 
reader's  imagination  into  a  theatre  equally  surpris- 
ing and  beautiful. 

The  several  glories  of  the  heavens  make  their  a 
pearance  on  the  fourth  day: 

First  in  his  east  the  glorious  lamp  w 

Regent  of  day,  and  all  the  horizon 

Invested  with  bright  rays,  jocund  lo 

His  longitude  through  heaven's  high  road  ;  the  gray 

Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  dane'd. 

Shedding  sweet  influence.     Leu  bright  the  moon, 

But  opposite  in  levell'd  west  was  set 

His  mirror,  with  full  Face  borrowing  her  light 

From  him,  for  other  lights  she  needed  none 

In  that  aspect,  and  still  that  distance  keeps 

Till  night  -,  then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shines, 

Revolv'd  on  heaven's  great  axle,  and  her  reign 

With  thousand  lesser  light)  dividual  holds. 

With  thousand  thousand  stars,  that  (lien  appear'd 

Spangling  the  hemisphere 

One  would  wonder  how  the  poet  could  be  so  con- 
cise in  his  description  of  the  sis  days*  works,  as  to 
comprehend  them  within  the  bounds  of  an  episode, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  particular,  as  to  give  us  a 
lively  idea  of  them.  This  is  still  more  remarkable  in 
his  account  of  the  fifth  and  six  days,  in  which  he  has 
drawn  out  to  our  view  the  whole  animal  creation, 
from  the  reptile  to  the  behemoth.     As  the  lion  and 
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two  of  the  noblest  productions  in 
the  world  of  living  creatures,  the  reader  will  find  si 
most  exquisite  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  account  which 
our  author  gives  us  of  them.  The  sixth  day  cr 
eludes  with  the  formation  of  man,  upon  which  the 
angel  takes  occasion,  as  he  did  after  die  battle  in 
heaven,  to  remind  Adam  of  his  obedience,  which  was 
the  principal  design  of  this  his  visit. 

The  poet  afterward  represents  the  Messiah  re- 
turning into  heaven,  and  taking  a  survey  of  his 
great  work.  There  is  something  inexpressibly  sub- 
lime in  this  part  of  the  poem,  where  the  author  de- 
scribes that  great  period  of  time,  rilled  with  so  many 
glorious  circumstances;  when  the  heavens  and  earth 
were  finished;  when  the  Messiah  ascended  up  in 
triumph  through  the  everlasting  gales;  when  he 
'  down  with  pleasure  upon  his  new  creation ; 
every  part  of  nature  seemed  to  rejoice  in  its 
ice,  when  the  morning-stars  sang  together. 
all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy. 

So  ev'n  Bud  morn  accomplished  the  sixth  da;  : 
Yet  nol  till  the  Creator  from  Vis  work 
Desisting,  though  unwearied,  up  return'd, 
Up  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  hi;  high  abode  ; 
Thence  lo  behold  nil  new  created  world, 
TV  addition  of  his  empire,  how  itahew'd 
In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fair. 
Answering  his  great  idea.     Up  he  rode. 
Follow 'd  with  acclamation,  ami  the  sound 
Suiiptiouluus  of  ten  iIiuiisfuii!  hai  [is,  that  tun'd 
Angelic  harmonics?  the  earth,  the  air 
Resounded  (thou  rcraemheresl,  fur  thou  heard'st) 
The  heaveus  and  all  the  constellation!  rung. 
The  planets  in  their  station  list'nTng  stood. 
While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  juLilaiit. 
•  Open,  ye  everlasting  Bates  I'  they  sung, 
■Open,  ye  hem-ens,  yom  lii  nu  floors!  let  in 
The  great  Creator  from  his  work  return'd 
Magnificent,  his  sii  days'  work — a  world  !' 

I  cannot  conclude  this  book  upon  the   creation 
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without  mentioning;  a  poem  which  has  lately  ap- 
peared under  that  tide*.  The  work  was  undertaken 
with  so  good  an  intention,  and  is  executed  with  to 
great  a  mastery,  that  it  deserves  to  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  noble  productions  in 
our  English  verse.  The  reader  cannot  but  be  pleased 
to  find  the  depths  of  philosophy  enlivened  with  all 
the  charms  of  poetry,  and  to  see  so  great  a  strength 
of  reason  amidst  so  beautiful  a  redundancy  of  the 
imagination.  The  author  haB  shewn  us  that  design 
in  all  the  works  of  nature  which  necessarily  leads  us 
to  the  knowledge  of  its  first  cause.  In  short,  he  has 
illustrated,  by  numberless  and  incontestable  in- 
stances, that  divine  wisdom  which  the  son  of  Sirach 
has  so  nobly  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  his 
formation  of  the  world,  when  he  tells  us,  that  'He 
created  her,  and  saw  her,  and  numbered  her,  and 
poured  her  out  upon  all  his  works.' — L. 
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I  take  it  to  be  the  highest  instance  of  a  noble  mind, 
to  bear  great  qualities  without  discovering  in  a  man's 
behaviour  any  consciousness  that  he  is  superior  to 

•  Creation,  a  philosophical  poem  ;  demonstrating  the  existence 
anil  providence  of  God.  In  seren  books.  By  Sir  Richard 
Blackraore,  kilt.  M.D.nnd  fellow  of  the  college  of  phy«ciaus  in 
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the  rest  of  the  world.  Or,  to  say  it  otherwise, 
the  duty  of  a  great  person  so  to  demean  himself,  as 
that,  whatever  endowments  he  may  have,  he  may  ap- 
pear  to  value  himself  upon  no  qualities  but  such  as 
any  man  may  arrive  at.  He  ought  to  think  no  man 
valuable  but  for  his  public  spirit,  justice,  and  in- 
tegrity ;  and  all  other  endowments  to  be  esteemed 
only  as  they  contribute  to  the  exerting  those  virtues. 
Such  a  man,  if  he  is  wise  or  valiant,  knows  it  is  of 
no  consideration  to  other  men  that  he  is  so,  but  as 
he  employs  those  high  talents  for  their  use  and  ser- 
vice. He  who  affects  the  applauses  and  addresses 
of  a  multitude,  or  assumes  to  himself  a  pre-eminence 
upon  any  other  consideration,  must  soon  turn  admi- 
ration into  contempt.  It  is  certain  that  there  can  be 
no  merit  in  any  man  who  is  not  conscious  of  it ;  but 
the  sense  that  it  is  valuable  only  according  to  the  ap- 
plication of  it,  makes  that  superiority  amiable,  which 
would  otherwise  be  invidious.  In  this  light  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  thing  in  which  every  man  bears  a  share. 
It  annexes  the  ideas  of  dignity,  power,  and  fame,  in 
an  agreeable  and  familiar  manner,  to  him  who  is 
possessor  of  it ;  and  all  men  who  are  strangers  to 
kim  are  naturally  incited  to  indulge  a  curiosity  in 
beholding  the  person,  behaviour,  feature,  and  shape 
of  him  in  whose  character,  perhaps,  each  man  had 
formed  something  in  common  with  himself. 

Whether  such,  or  any  other,  are  the  causes,  all 
men  have  a  yearning  curiosity  to  behold  a  man  of  he- 
roic worth;  and  I  have  had  many  letters  from  all  parts 
'  is  kingdom,  that  request  I  would  give  them  an 
account  of  the  stature,  the  mien,  the  aspect  of 
ince  who  lately  visited  England,  and  has  done 
wonders  for  the  liberty  of  Europe.  It  would 
puzzle  the  most  curious  to  form  to  himself  the  sort 
of  man  my  several  correspondents  expect  to  hear  of 
by  the  action  mentioned,  when  they  desire  a  de- 
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scription  of  him.  There  is  always  something  thai 
concerns  themselves,  and  growing  nut  of  their  own 
circumstances,  in  all  their  inquiries.  A  friend  of 
mine  in  Wales  beseeches  me  to  be  very  exact  in  my 
account  of  that  wonderful  man,  who  had  marched^an 
army  and  all  its  baggage  over  the  Alps  ;  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  learn  whether  the  peasant  who  shewed  him 
the  way,  and  is  drawn  in  the  map,  be  yet  living.  A 
gentleman  from  the  university,  who  is  deeply  intent 
on  the  study  of  humanity,  desires  me  to  be  as  parti- 
cular, if  I  had  opportunity,  in  observing  the  whole 
interview  between  his  highness  and  our  late  general. 
Thus  do  men's  fancies  work  according  to  their  seve- 
ral educations  and  circumstances  ;  but  all  pay  a 
respect,  mixed  with  admiration,  to  this  illustrious 
character.  I  have  wailed  for  his  arrival  in  Holland, 
before  I  would  let  my  correspondents  know  that  I 
have  not  been  so  uiicurious  a  Spectator  as  not  to 
have  seen  prince  Eugene*.  It  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult, as  I  said  just  now,  to  answer  every  expec- 
tation of  those  who  have  written  to  me  on  that  head ; 
nor  is  it  possible  for  me  to  find  words  to  let  o 
know  what  an  artful  glance  there  is  in  his  counte- 
nance who  surprised  Cremona  ;  how  daring  he  ap- 
pears who  forced  the  trenches  at  Turin  :  but  in 
general  I  can  say  that  he  who  beholds  him  will 
easily  expect  from  him  any  thing  that  is  to  be  ima- 
gined, or  executed,  by  the  wit  or  force  of  man.  The 
prince  is  of  that  stature  which  makes  a  man  most 
easily  become  all  parts  of  exercise;  has  height  to 
be  graceful  on  occasions  of  stale  and  ceremony,  and 
no  less  adapted  for  agility  and  dispatch  :  his  aspect 
is  erect  and  composed  ;  his  eye  lively  and  thought- 
fid,  yet  rather  vigilant  than  sparkling;  his  action 
and  address  the  most  easy  imaginable,  and  bis  be- 

*  He  slow]  godfather  lo  Steele's  second  son,  who 
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haviour  in  an  assembly  peculiarly  graceful  in  a  certain 
ait  of  mixing  insensibly  with  the  rest,  and  becoming 
one  of  the  company,  instead  of  receiving  the  court- 
ship of  it  The  shape  of  his  person,  and  composure 
of  his  limbs,  are  remarkably  exact  and  beautiful. 
There  is  in  his  looks  something  sublime,  which  does 
not  seem  to  arise  from  his  quality  or  character,  but 
the  innate  disposition  of  his  mind.  It  is  apparent 
that  he  suffers  the  presence  of  much  company,  in- 
stead of  taking  delight  in  it ;  and  he  appeared  in 
public,  while  with  us,  rather  to  return  good-will,  or 
aaisfy  curiosity,  than  to  gratify  any  taste  he  himself 
had  of  being  popular.  As  his  thoughts  are  never 
tumultuous  in  danger,  they  are  as  little  discomposed 
on  occasions  of  pomp  and  magnificence.  A  great 
soul  is  affected,  in  either  case,  no  farther  than  in 
considering  the  properest  methods  to  extricate  itself 
from  them.  If  this  hero  has  the  strong  incentives 
to  uncommon  enterprises  that  were  remarkable  in 
Alexander,  he  prosecutes  and  enjoys  the  fame  of 
them  with  the  justness,  propriety,  and  good  sense 
of  Caesar.  It  is  easy  to  observe  in  him  a  mind  as 
capable  of  being  entertained  with  contemplation  as 
enterprise  ;  a  mind  ready  for  great  exploits,  but  not 
impatient  for  occasions  to  exert  itself.  The  prince 
has  wisdom,  and  valour  in  as  high  perfection  as  man 
can  enjoy  it ;  which  noble  faculties,  in  conjunction, 
banish  all  vain-glory,  ostentation,  ambition,  and  all 
other  vices  which  might  intrude  upon  his  mind,  to 
make  it  unequal.  These  habits  and  qualities  of  soul 
and  body,  render  this  personage  so  extraordinary, 
that  he  appears  to  have  nothing  in  him  but  what 
every  man  should  have  in  him,  the  exertion  of  his 
very  self,  abstracted  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
fortune  has  placed  him.  Thus,  were  you  to  see 
Prince  Eugene,  and  were  told  he  was  a  private  gen- 
tleman, you  would  say  he  is  a  man  of  modesty  and 
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merit.  Should  you  be  told  that  was  Prince  Eugene, 
he  would  be  diminished  no  otherwise,  than  that  part 
of  your  distant  admiration  would  turn  into  a  familiar 
good-will. 

This  I  thought  fit  to  entertain  my  reader  with, 
concerning  a  hero  who  never  was  equalled  but  by 
one  man  *;  over  whom  also  he  has  this  advantage, 
th  t  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  manifest  an  esteem 
for  him  in  his  adversity. — T. 
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llejnme  jour  coinage,  and  dismiss  jour  fear. — Dbydeii. 

Having,  to  oblige  my  correspondent  Physibulus, 
printed  his  letter  last  Friday,  in  relation  to  the  new 
epilogue,  he  cannot  take  it  amiss  if  I  now  publish 
another,  which  I  have  just  received  from  a  gentle- 
man who  does  not  agree  with  him  in  his  sentiment* 
upon  that  matter. 
'SIR, 

' 1  am  amazed  to  find  an  epilogue  attacked  in 
your  last  Friday's  paper,  which  has  been  so  gene- 
rally applauded  by  the  town,  and  received  such  ho- 
nours as  were  never  before  given  to  any  in  an  Eng- 
lish theatre. 

'  The  audience  would  not  permit  Mrs.  Oldfield  to 
go  off  the  stage  the  first  night  till  she  had  repeated 
it  twice ;  the  second  night  the  noise  otancorea  was  as 

*  The  Duke  of  MnrJburougb,  who  was  at  tills  time  lumed  »« 
of  all  bis  public  era  ploy  taenia. 
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loud  as  before,  and  she  was  again  obliged  to  speak 
it  twice;  the  third  night  it  was  still  called  for  a  se- 
cond time ;  and,  in  short,  contrary  to  all  other  epi- 
logues, which  are  dropped  after  the  third  representa- 
tion of  the  play,  this  has  already  been  repeated  nine 
times. 

*  I  must  own,  I  am  the  more  surprised  to  find  this 
censure  in  opposition  to  the  whole  town,  in  a  papsr 
which  has  been  hitherto  famous  for  the  candour  of 
its  criticisms. 

'  I  can  by  no  means  allow  your  melancholy  cor- 
respondent, that  the  new  epilogue  is  unnatural  be- 
cause it  is  gay.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  learned,  I 
could  tell  him  that  the  prologue  and  epilogue  were 
real  parts  of  the  ancient  tragedy ;  but  every  one 
knows,  that,  on  the  British  stage,  they  are  distinct 
performances  by  themselves,  pieces  entirely  de- 
tached from  the  play,  and  no  way  essential  to  it. 

'  The  moment  the  play  ends,  Mrs.  Oldfield  is  no 
more  Andromache,  but  Mrs,  Oldfield  ;  and  though 
the  poet  had  left  Andromache  stone-dead  upon  tbe 
stage,  as  your  ingenious  correspondent  phrases  it, 
Mrs.  Oldfield  might  still  have  spoken  a  merry  epi- 
logue. We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  a  tragedy 
where  there  is  not  only  a  death,  but  a  martyrdom. 
St.  Catherine  was  there  personated  by  Nell  Gwin ; 
she  lies  stone-dead  upon  the  stage,  but,  upon  those 
l^ndemen's  offering  to  remove  ber  body,  whose  bu- 
siness it  is  to  carry  off  the  slain  in  our  English  tra- 
gedies, she  breaks  out  into  that  abrupt  beginning, 
of  what  was  a  very  ludicrous,  but  at  the  same  time 
thought  a  very  good  epilogue  : 

Hold!  are  you  itindl  you  daran'd confounded  dog, 
I  hid  to  riie  and  speak  the  epilogue. 

'  This  diverting  manner  was  always  practised  by 
Mr,  Dryden,  who,  if  he  was  not  the  best  writer  to 
tragedies  in  his  time,  was  allowed  by  every  one  of 
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Have  tlie  happiest  turn  for  a  prologue  or  an  epilogue. 

The  epilogues  to  Clcomenes,  Don  Sebastian,  The 
Duke  of  Guise,  Aureagzebe,  and  Love  Triumphant, 
are  all  precedents  uf  this  nature. 

1  I  might  farther  justify  this  practice  by  that  ex- 
cellent  epilogue  which  iv,i-  spoken,  a  few  years  since, 
after  the  tragedy  of  Phsedra  and  Hippolytus  ";  with 
a  great  many  others,  in  which  the  authors  have  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  audience  merry.  If  they 
have  not  al!  succeeded  so  well  as  the  writer  of  this, 
they  have  however  shewn  that  it  was  not  for  want  of 
good-will. 

'  I  must  farther  observe,  that  the  gaiety  of  it  may 
be  still  the  more  proper,  as  it  is  at  the  end  of  a 
French  play ;  since  every  one  knows  that  nation, 
who  are  generally  esteemed  to  have  as  polite  a  taste 
as  any  in  Europe,  always  close  their  tragic  enter- 
tainments with  what  they  call  a  ■petite  piece,  which  is 
purposely  designed  to  raise  mirth,  and  send  away 
the  audience  well  pleased.  The  same  person  who 
has  supported  the  chief  character  in  the  tragedy  very 
often  plays  the  principal  part  in  the  petite  piice ;  so 
that  I  have  myself  seen,  at  Paris,  Orestes  and  Lu- 
bin  acted  the  same  night  by  the  same  man. 

'  Tragi  -comedy,  indeed,  you  have  yourself,  in  a 
former  speculation,  found  fault  with  very  justly,  be- 
cause it  breaks  the  tide  of  the  passions  while  they 
are  yet  flowing;  but  this  is  nothing  at  all  to  the 
present  case,  where  they  have  had  already  their  full 
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hearstl,  might  wire  for  any  other  phy;  but  wholly 
rises  out  of  the  occurrences  of  the  piece  it  wasconv- 
poted  for. 

*  Hie  only  reason  your  mournful  correspondent 
gives  against  this  facetious  epilogue,  as  he  calls  it,  u, 
tint  he  has  a  mind  to  go  home  melancholy.  I  wish 
the  gentleman  may  not  be  more  grave  than  wise. 
For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess,  I  think  it  very 
nffidenttoharethe  anguish  of  a  fictitious  piece  re- 
asin  upon  me  while  it  is  representing;  but  I  lore  to 
be  tent  home  to  bed  in  a  good  humour.  If  Physi- 
bulns  is,  however,  resolved  to  be  inconsolable,  and 
sot  to  have  his  tears  dried  up,  he  need  only  continue 
hia  old  custom,  and,  when  he  has  had  his  half- 
crown's  worth  of  sorrow,  slink  out  before  the  epi- 
logue begins. 

'  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  hear  this  tragical  genus 
complaining  of  the  great  mischief  Andromache  had 
done  him.    What  was  that?    Why,  she  made  him 
laugh.    The  poor  gentleman's  sufferings  pat  me  m 
mmd  of  Harlequin's  case,  who  was  tickled  to  death. 
He  tells  us  soon  after,  through  a  small  miwtake  of 
sorrow  for  rage,  that  during  the  whole  action  he  was 
so  very  sorry,  that  he  thinks  he  could  have  attacked 
half  a  score  of  the  fiercest  Mohocks  in  the  excess  of 
his  grief.     I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  happy 
accident,  that  a  man  who  is  so  bloodv-minded  in 
his  affliction  was  diverted  from  this  fit  of  outrageous 
melancholy.    The  valour  of  this  gentleman  in  his 
distress  brings  to  one's  memory  the  Knight  of  the 
sorrowful  Countenance,  who  lays  about  him  at  such 
an  unmerciful  rate  in  an  old  romance.    I  shall  rea- 
dily grant  him  that  his  soul,  as  he  himself  says, 
would  have  made  a  very  ridiculous  figure,  had  it 
quitted  the  body,  and  descended  to  the  poetical 
shades,  in  such  an  encounter. 
( As  to  his  conceit  of  tacking  a  tragic  head  will 
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comic  tail,  in  order  to  refresh  the  audience,  it  is  such 
a  piece  ofiartron, that  I  don't  know  whatto  make  of  it. 

'  The  elegant  writer  makes  a  very  sudden  transi- 
tion from  the  playhouse  to  the  church,  and  from 
thence  to  the  gallows. 

'  As  for  what  relates  to  the  church,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  these  epilogues  have  given  occasion  to  those 
merry  jigs  from  the  organ-loft,  which  have  dissi- 
pated those  good  thoughts  and  dispositions  he  has 
found  in  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  pew,  upon  the 
singing  of  two  staves  culled  out  by  the  judicious 
and  diligent  clerk. 

'  Fie  fetches  his  next  thought  from  Tyburn  ;  and 
seems  very  apprehensive  lest  there  should  happen 
any  innovations  in  the  tragedies  of  his  friend  Paul 
Lorrain. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  Sir,  this  gloomy  writer,  who 
is  so  mightily  scandalized  at  a  gay  epilogue  after  a 
serious  play,  speaking  of  the  fate  of  those  unhappy 
wretches  who  are  condemned  to  suffer  an  ignomini- 
ous death  by  the  justice  of  our  laws,  endeavours  to 
make  the  reader  merry  on  so  improper  an  occasion, 
by  those  poor  burlesque  expressions  of  tragical  dra- 
mas and  monthly  performances. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  great  respect. 
Your  most  obedient,  most  humble  servant, 

X.  Piiilomedkh/ 
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s  regard  to  dcCency  is  a  great  rule  of  life  in  gent 


ral,  but  more  especially  to  be  consulted  by  tie  fe- 
male world,  I  cannot  overlook  the  following  letter 
which  describes  an  egregious  offender. 
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'I  was  this  day  looking  over  your  papers;  and 
reading  in  that  of  December  the  6th,  with  great 
delight,  the  amiable  grief  of  Astoria  tor  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  it  threw  mc  into  a  great  deal  of 
reflection.     I  cannot  say  but  this  arose  very  much 
from  the  circumstances  of  my  own  life,  who  am 
a  soldier,  and  expect  every  day  to  receive  orders, 
which  will  oblige  me  to  leave  bHiiiid  me  a  wii'e  that 
is  very  dear  to  me,  and  that  very  deservedly.     She 
is  at  present,  I  am  sure,  no  way  below  your  Asteria 
(or   conjugal  affection  :  but  I  see   the  behaviour  of 
some  women  so  little  suited  to  the  circumstances 
wherein  my  wife  and  1  shall  soon  be,  that  it  is  with 
n  reluctance,  I  never  knew  before,  I  am  going  to  my 
duly.      What  puts  me  to  present  pain  is,  the  exam- 
ple of  a  young  lady,  whose  story  you  shall  bave  as 
well  as  I  can  give  it  you.    "  Hortensius,  an  officer 
of  good  rank  in  her  Majesty's  service,  happened,  in 
»  certain  part  of  England,  to  be  brought  to  a  coun- 
try gentleman's  house,  where  he  was  received  with 
that  more  than  ordinary  welcome  with  which  men 
rf  domestic  lives  entertain  such  few  soldiers  whom  a 
military  life,  from  the  variety  of  adventures,  has  not 
tendered  overbearing,  but.  humane,  easy,  and  agree- 
able,    Hortensius  stayed  here  some  time,  and  had 
easy  access  at  all  hours,  as  well  as  unavoidable  con- 
versation at  some  parts  of  the  day,  with  the  beauti- 
ful Sylvana,  the  gentleman's  daughter.    People  who 
live  in  cities  are  wonderfully  struck  with  every  little 
tountry  abode  they  see  when  they  take  the  air ;  and 
"  is  natural  to  fancy  they  could  live  in  every  neat 
cottage  (by  which  they  pasB)  much  happier  than  in 
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their  present  circumstance b.  The  turbulent  way  of 
life  which  Hortensius  was  used  to  made  him  reflect 
with  much  satisfaction  on  all  the  advantages  of  a 
sweet  retreat  oue  day ;  and,  among  the  rest,  you 
will  think  it  not  improbable  it  might  enter  into  his 
thought,  that  such  a  woman  as  Sylvana  would  con- 
summate the  happiness.  The  world  is  so  debauch- 
ed with  mean  considerations,  that  Hortensius  knew 
it  would  be  received  as  an  act  of  generosity,  if  he 
asked  for  a  woman  of  the  highest  merit,  without 
farther  questions,  of  a  parent  who  had  nothing  to 
add  to  her  personal  qualifications.  The  wedding 
was  celebrated  at  her  father's  house.  When  that 
was  over,  the  generous  husband  did  not  proportion 
his  provision  for  her  to  the  circumstances  of  her  for- 
tune, but  considered  his  wife  as  a  darling,  his  pride, 
and  his  vanity :  or,  rather,  that  it  was  in  the  woman 
he  had  chosen  that  a  man  of  sense  could  shew  pride 
or  vanity  with  an  excuse,  and  therefore  adorned  her 
with  rich  habits  and  valuable  jewels.  He  did  not, 
however,  omit  to  admonish  her,  that  he  did  his  very 
utmost  in  this  ;  that  it  was  an  ostentation  he  could 
not  be  guilty  of  but  to  a  woman  he  had  so  much 
pleasure  in,  desiring  her  to  consider  it  as  such ;  and 
begged  of  her  also  to  take  these  matters  rightly  and 
believe  the  gems,  the  gowns,  the  laces,  would  still 
become  her  better,  if  her  air  and  behaviour  was 
such,  that  it  might  appear  she  dressed  thus  rather 
in  compliance  to  his  humour  that  way,  than  out  of 
any  value  she  herself  had  for  the  trifles.  To  this 
lesson,  loo  hard  for  a  woman,  Hortensius  added, 
that  she  mast  be  sure  to  stay  with  her  friends  in  the 
^country  till  his  return.  As' soon  as  Hortensius  de- 
parted, Sylvana  saw,  in  her  looking-glass,  that  the 
love  he  conceived  for  her  was  wholly  owing  to  the 
accident  of  seeing  her;  and  she  was  convinced  it 
was  only  her  misfortune  the  rest  of  mankind  had 
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not  beheld  her,  or  men  of  much  greater  quality  and 
merit  hail  contended  for  one  so  genteel,  though  bred 
in  obscurity ;  so  very  witty,  though  never  acquaint- 
ed with  court  or  town.  She  therefore  resolved  not 
to  hide  so  much  excellence  from  the  world ;  but, 
without  any  regard  to  the  absence  of  the  most  ge- 
nerous man  alive,  she  is  now  the  gayest  lady  about 
this  town,  and  has  shut  out  the  thoughts;  of  her  hus- 
band, by  a  constant  retinue  of  the  vainest  young 
fellows  this  age  has  produced;  to  entertain  whom 
she  squanders  away  all  Hortensius  is  able  to  sup- 
ply her  with,  though  that  supply  is  purchased  with 
no  less  difficulty  than  the  hazard  of  his  life," 

'  Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  would  It  not  be  a  work  be- 
coming your  office,  to  treat  this  criminal  as  she  de- 
serves? Vou  should  give  it  the  severest  reflections 
you  ean.  You  should  tell  women  that  they  are 
more  accountable  for  behaviour  in  absence,  than 
after  death.  The  dead  are  not  dishonoured  by  their 
levities ;  the  living  may  return,  and  be  laughed  at 
by  empty  fops,  who  will  not  fail  to  turn  into  ridicule 
the  good  man,  who  is  so  unreasonable  as  to  he  still 
iltre,  and  come  and  spoil  good  company. 

Your  most  obedient  bumble  servant.' 

All  strictness  of  behaviour  is  so  unmercifully 
laughed  at  in  our  age,  that  the  other  much  worse 
extreme  is  the  more  common  folly.  But  let  any 
woman  consider,  which  of  the  two  offences  a  hus- 
band would  the  more  easily  forgive,  that  of  being 
ten  entertaining  than  she  could  to  please  company, 
>ir  raiaiog  the  desires  of  the  whole  room  to  his  dis- 
advantage, and  she  will  easily  be  able  to  form  her 
conduct.  We  have  indeed  carried  women's  charac- 
ters too  much  into  public  life,  and  you  shall  see 
them  now-a-days  aflcct  a  sort  of  fame:  but  1  can- 
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not  help  venturing  to  disoblige  them  for  their  ser- 
vice, by  telling  them,  that  the  utmost  of  a  woman's 
character  is  contained  in  domestic  life ;  she  is  blam- 
able  or  praiseworthy  according  as  her  carriage  af- 
fects the  house  of  her  father  or  husband.  All  she 
has  to  do  in  this  world  is  contained  within  the  du- 
ties of  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  wife,  and  a  mother. 
All  these  may  be  well  performed,  though  a  lady 
should  not  be  the  very  finest  woman  at  an  opeTa  or 
an  assembly.  They  are  likewise  consistent  with  a 
moderate  share  of  wit,  a  plain  dress,  and  a  modest 
air.  But  when  the  very  brains  of  the  sex  are  turn- 
ed, and  they  place  their  ambition  on  circumstances, 
wherein  to  excel  is  no  addition  to  what  is  truly  com- 
mendable ;  where  can  this  end,  but,  as  it  frequently 
does,  in  their  placing  all  their  industry,  pleasure, 
and  ambition,  on  things  which  will  naturally  make 
the  gratifications  of  life  last,  at  best,  no  longer  than 

J'outh  and  good  fortune?  When  we  consider  the 
east  ill  consequence,  it  can  be  no  less  than  looking 
on  their  own  condition,  as  years  advance,  with  a 
disrelish  of  life,  and  falling  into  contempt  of  their 
own  persons,  or  being  tile  derision  of  others.  But 
when  they  consider  themselves  as  they  ought,  no 
other  than  an  additional  part  of  the  species  (for 
their  own  happiness  and  comfort,  as  well  as  that  of 
those  for  whom  they  were  born),  their  ambition  to 
excel  will  be  directed  accordingly  ;  and  they  will  in 
no  part  of  their  lives  want  opportunities  of  being 
shining  ornaments  to  their  fathers,  husbands,  bro- 
thers, or  children. — T. 
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Errat.  et  illinc 

Hue  venit,  liine  illuc,  el  quoslibet  occupat  arlus 
Spiritus;  a:que  feris  bunuinn  in  corpora  transit, 

Inque  feras  noiter Ovid.  Meiam.  <r.  165. 

All  things  are  but  alter'd;  nothing  dies; 

And  here  and  there  th'  uiibody'd  spirit  (lius. 

Bj  limp,  oi  force,  or  sickness  disposaess'd, 

And  lodges,  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  beast. —  Diivoin. 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  loves  to  shew  upon  occa- 
sion all  the  little  learning  he  has  picked  up,  told  us 
Esterday  at  the  cluh,  that  he  thought  there  alight 
a  great  deal  said  for  the  transmigration  of  souls; 
and  that  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world  believed  in 
that  doctrine  to  this  day.  *  Sir  Paul  Ryeaut,'  says 
he,  'gives  us  an  account  of  several  well-disposed 
Mahometans  that  purchase  the  freedom  of  any  little 
bird  they  see  confined  to  a  cage,  and  think  they 
merit  as  much  by  it  as  we  should  do  here  by  ran- 
soming any  of  our  countrymen  from  their  captivity 
at  Algiers.  You  must  know,'  says  Will, '  the  reason 
is,  because  they  consider  every  animal  as  a  brother 
or  sister  in  disguise;  and  therefore  think  themselves 
obliged  to  extend  their  charity  to  them  though  under 
such  mean  circumstances,  They'll  tell  you,'  says 
Will,  '  that  the  soul  of  a  man,  when  he  dies,  imme- 
diately passes  into  the  body  of  another  man,  or  of 
some  brute,  which  he  resembled  in  his  humour,  or 
his  fortune,  when  he  was  one  of  us.' 

As  1  was  wondering  what  this  profusion  of  learn- 
ing would  end  in,  Will  told  us,  that  'Jack  Freelove, 
who  was  a  fellow  of  whim,  made  love  to  one  of  those 
ladies  who  throw  away  all  their  fondness  on  parrots, 
i,  and  lap-dogs.     Upon  going  to  pay  her  a 
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visit  one  morning,  lie  writ  a  very  pretty  epistle  upon 
litis  hint.  Jack,'  says  he,  '  waa  conducted  into  the 
parlour,  where  he  diverted  himself  for  some  time 
with  her  favourite  monkey,  which  was  chained  m 
one  of  the  windows :  till  at  length  observing  a  pen 
and  ink  lie  by  him,  he  writ  the  following  letter  to  his 
mistress  in  the  person  of  the  monkey ;  and,  upon  her 
not  coming  down  so  soon  as  he  expected,  left  it  in 
the  window,  and  went  about  his  business. 

'  The  lady  soon  after  coming  into  the  parlour,  and 
seeing  her  monkey  look  upon  a  paper  with  great 
earnestness,  took  it  up.  and  to  this  day  is  in  some 
doubt,'  says  Will,  'whether  it  was  written  by  Jack 
or  the  monkey.' 

•  MADAM, 

'  Not  having  the  gift  of  speech,  I  have  a  long  time 
waited  in  vain  for  an  opportunity  of  making  myself 
known  to  you  ;  and  having  at  present  the  conveni- 
ences of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  by  me,  I  gladly  take 
the  occasion  of  giving  you  my  history  in  writing, 
which  I  could  not  do  by  word  of  mouth.  You  must 
know,  Madam,  that  about  a  thousand  years  ago  I  was 
an  Indian  brachman,  and  versed  in  all  those  mysteri- 
ous secrets  which  your  European  philosopher,  called 
Pythagoras,  is  said  to  have  learned  from  our  frater- 
nity. I  had  so  ingratiated  myself,  by  my  great  skill 
in  the  occult  sciences,  with  a  demon  whom  1  used 
to  converse  with,  that  he  promised  to  grant  me  what- 
ever I  should  ask  of  liim.  I  desired  that  my  soul 
might  never  pass  into  the  body  of  a  brute  creature; 
but  this,  be  told  me,  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant 
me.  1  then  begged  that,  into  whatever  creature  I 
should  chance  to  transmigrate,  I  should  still  retain 
my  memory,  and  be  conscious  that  I  was  the  same 
person  who  lived  in  different  animals.  This,  he  told 
me,  was  within  his  power,  anil  accordingly  promised, 
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on  the  word  of  a  demon,  that  he  would  grant  me 
what  I  desired .  From  that  time  forth  I  lived  so  very 
unblaraably,  that  I  was  made  president  of  ii  college 
of  brachmans,  an  office  which  I  discharged  with 
great  integrity  till  the  day  of  my  death. 

■  I  was  then  shuffled  into  another  human  body, 
and  acted  my  part  so  well  in  it,  that  I  became  first 
minister  to  a  prince  who  reigned  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  1  here  lived  in  great  honour  for  several 
years,  but  by  degrees  lost  all  the  innocence  of  the 
brachman,  being  obliged  to  rifle  and  oppress  the 
people  to  enrich  my  sovereign ;  till  at  length  I  became 
30  odious,  that  my  master,  to  recover  his  credit  with 
his  subjects,  shot  me  through  the  heart  with  an  ar- 
row, as  I  was  one  day  addressing  myself  to  him  at 
the  head  of  his  army. 

'  Upon  my  next  remove,  I  found  myself  in  the 
woods  under  the  shape  of  a  jackal,  and  soon  listed 
myself  in  the  service  of  a  lion.  I  used  to  yelp  near  his 
tan  about  midnight,  which  was  his  time  of  rousing 
and  seeking  after  his  prey.  He  always  followed  me 
m  the  rear,  and  when  I  had  run  down  a  fat  buck,  a 
wild  goat,  or  a  hare,  after  he  had  feasted  very  plenti- 
fully upon  it  himself,  would  now  and  then  throw  me 
a  bone  that  was  but  half-picked,  for  my  encourage- 
ment; but,  upon  my  being  unsuccessful  in  two  or 
ses,  he  gave  me  such  a  confounded  gripe 
in  fe  anger  that  I  died  of  it. 

'  Id  my  next  transmigration,  I  was  again  set  upon 
two  legs,  and  became  an  Indian  tax-gatherer;  but 
hiring  been  guilty  of  great  extravagances, and  being 
married  to  an  expensive  jade  of  a  wife,  I  ran  so 
cursedly  in  debt,  that  I  durst  not  shew  my  head.  I 
could  no  sooner  step  out  of  my  house  but  I  was 
arrested  by  somebody  or  other  that  lay  in  wait  for 
me.    As  I  ventured  abroad  one  night  in  the  dusk  of 
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the  evening,  J  was  taken  up  and  hurried  into  a  dun. 
geon,  where  1  died  a  few  months  after. 

1  My  soul  then  entered  into  a  flying-fish,  and  in 
that  state  led  a  most  melancholy  life  for  the  space  of 
six  years.  Several  fishes  of  prey  pursued  me  when 
I  was  in  the  water ;  and  if  1  betook  myself  to  my 
wings,  it  was  ten  to  one  but  I  had  a  flock  of  birds 
aiming  at  me.  As  I  was  one  day  flying  amidst  a 
fleet  of  English  ships,  I  observed  a  huge  sea-guil 
whetting  his  bill,  and  hovering  just  over  my  head: 
upon  my  dipping  iuto  the  water  to  avoid  him,  I  fell 
into  the  mouth  of  a  monstrous  shark,  that  swallowed 
me  down  in  an  instant. 

*  I  was  some  years  afterward,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, an  eminent  banker  in  Lombard-street ;  and 
remembering  how  I  had  formerly  suffered  for  want 
of  money,  became  so  very  sordid  and  avaricious,  that 
the  whole  town  cried  shame  of  me.  I  was  a  miser- 
able little  old  fellow  to  look  upon ;  for  I  had  in  a 
manner  starved  myself,  and  was  nothing  but  skin 
and  bone  when  I  died. 

'  I  was  afterward  very  much  troubled  and  amazed 
to  find  myself  dwindled  into  an  emmet.  I  was 
heartily  concerned  to  make  so  insignificant  a  figure, 
and  did  not  know  but  some  time  or  other  1  might 
be  reduced  to  a  mite,  if  1  did  not  mend  my  manners. 
I  therefore  applied  myself  with  great  diligence  to 
the  offices  that  were  allotted  to  me,  and  was  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  the  notablest  ant  in  the  whole 
mole-hill.  1  was  at  last  picked  up,  as  I  was  groan- 
ing under  a  burden,  by  an  unlucky  cock-sparrow, 
that  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  before 
made  great  depredations  upon  our  commonwealth. 

'  I  then  bettered  my  condition  a  little,  and  lived 
a  whole  summer  in  ihe  shape  of  a  bee ;  but  being 
tired  with  the  painful  and  penurious  life  I  had  un- 
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fagone  in  my  two  last  transmigrations,  I  fell  into 
the  other  extreme,  and  turned  drone.  As  I  one  day 
headed  a  party  to  plunder  a  hive,  we  were  received 
so  warmly  by  the  swarm  which  defended  it,  that  we 
were  most  of  us  left  dead  upon  the  spot. 

'I  might  tell  you  of  many  other  transmigrations 
which  I  went  through :  how  I  was  a  town-rake,  and 
afterward  did  penance  in  a  bay  gelding  for  ten 
jears ;  as  also  how  I  was  a  tailor,  a  shrimp,  and  a 
ton-tit  In  the  last  of  these  my  shapes,  I  was  shot 
m  the  Christmas  holidays  by  a  young  jackanapes, 
who  would  needs  try  his  new  gun  upon  me. 

( But  I  shall  pass  over  these  and  several  other  stages 
of  life,  to  remind  you  of  the  young  beau  who  made 
lore  to  you  about  six  years  since.  You  may  remember, 
Madam,  how  he  masked,  and  danced,  and  sung,  and 
played  a  thousand  tricks  to  gain  you ;  and  how  he 
was  at  last  carried  off  by  a  cold  that  he  got  under 
your  window  one  night  in  a  serenade.  I  was  that 
unfortunate  young  fellow  to  whom  you  were  then  so 
cruel.  Not  long  after  my  shifting  that  unlucky  body, 
I  found  myself  upon  a  mil  in  ^Ethiopia,  where  I  lived 
in  my  present  grotesque  shape,  till  I  was  caught  by 
a  servant  of  the  English  factory,  and  sent  over  into 
Great  Britain.  I  need  not  inform  you  how  I  came 
kto  your  hands.  You  see,  Madam,  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  you  have  had  me  in  a  chain :  I  am, 
however,  very  happy  in  this  my  captivity,  as  you 
often  bestow  on  me  those  kisses  and  caresses  which 
I  would  have  given  the  world  for  when  I  was  a  man. 
I  hope  this  discovery  of  my  person  will  not  tend  to 
my  disadvantage,  but  that  you  will  still  continue  your 
accustomed  favours  to 

Your  most  devoted  humble  servant, 

Pugg. 
*  P.  S.  I  would  advise  your  little  shock-dog  to 

keep  out  of  my  way;  for,  as  1  look  upon  him  to  be 

Q2 
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the  most  formidable  of  my  rivals,  I  may  chance  one 
time  or  other  to  give  him  such  a  snap  as  he  won't 
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-  In  solo  vivendi  causa  palato  est — Jev.  Sat.  xi.  II. 


•  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  think  it  has  not  yet  fallen  into  your  way  to  dis- 
course on  little  nmhition,  or  the  many  whimsical  ways 
men  fall  into,  to  distinguish  themselves  among  their 
acquaintance.  Such  observations,  well  pursued, 
would  make  a  pretty  history  of  low  life.  I  myself 
am  got  into  a  great  reputation,  which  arose  (as  most 
extraordinary  occurrences  in  a  man's  life  seem  to  do) 
from  a  mere  accident.  I  was  some  days  ago  unfor- 
tunately engaged  among  a  set  of  gentlemen,  who 
esteem  a  man  according  to  the  quantity  of  food  be 
throws  down  at  a  meal.  Now  I,  who  am  ever  for 
distinguishing  myself  according  to  the  notions  of 
superiority  which  the  rest  of  the  company  entertain, 
ate  so  immoderately  for  their  applause,  as  had  like 
to  have  cost  me  my  life.  What  added  to  my  mis- 
fortune was,  that  having  naturally  a  good  stomach, 
and  having  lived  soberly  for  some  time,  my  body 
was  as  well  prepared  for  this  contention  as  if  it  had 
been  by  appointment.  I  had  quickly  vanquished 
every  glutton  in  company  but  one,  who  was  such  a 
prodigy  in  his  way,  and  withal  so  very  merry  during 
the  whole  entertainment,  that  he  insensibly  betrayed 
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me  to  continue  his  competitor,  which  in  a  little  time 
concluded  in  a  complete  victory  over  my  rival ;  after 
which,  by  way  of  insult,  1  ate  a  considerable  propor- 
tion beyond  what  the  spectators  thought  me  obliged 
in  honour  to  do.     The  effect,  however,  of  this  en- 
gagement, has  made  me  resolve  never  to  eat  more 
for  renown;  and  I  have,  pursuant  to  thia  resolu- 
tion, compounded  three  wagers  I  had  depending  on 
the  strength  of  my  stomach;  which  happened  very 
luckily,    because    it  was  stipulated  in  our  articles 
either  to  play  or  pay.   How  a  man  of  common  sense 
could  be  thus  engaged  is  hard  to  determine :  but 
the  occasion  of  this  is,  to  desire  you  to  inform  seve- 
ral gluttons   of  my  acquaintance,   who  look  on  me 
with  envy,  that  they  had  best  moderate  their  am- 
bition in  time,  lest  infamy  or  death  attend  their  suc- 
cess.    I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Sir,  with  what  unspeak- 
able pleasure  I  received  the  acclamations  and  ap- 
plause of  the  whole  board,  when  I  had  almost  eat 
my  antagonist  into  convulsions.     It  was  then  that  I 
returned  his  mirth  upon  him  with  such  success,  as 
be  was  hardly  able  to  swallow,  though  prompted  by 
a  desire  of  fame,  and  a  passionate  fondness  for  dis- 
tinction.    I   had  not  endeavoured  to  excel  so  far, 
W  not  the  company  been  so  loud  in  their  approba- 
tion of  my  victory.     I  do  not  question  but  the  same 
lUrst  after  glory  lias  often  caused  a  man  to  drink 
quarts  without  taking  breath,  and  prompted  men  to 
many  other  as  difficult  enterprises ;  which,  if  other- 
wise pursued,  might  turn  very  much  to  a  man's  ad- 
vantage.    This  ambition  of  mine  was  indeed  extra- 
vagandy  pursued ;  however,  I  cannot  help  observ- 
ing, that  you  hardly  ever  see  a  man  commended 
stomach,  but  he  immediately  falls  to  eat- 
|though  lie  had  before  dined),  as  well  to 
e  person  that  commended  him  in  his  good 
him,  as  to  convince  any  other  at  the  table 
e3 
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who  may  have  been  unattentive  enough  not  to 
done  justice  to  his  character.     I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Epjcvrf,  Mammon.' 

■  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  I  have  wrote  to  you  three  or  four  times,  to  de- 
sire yon  would  take  notice  of  an  impertinent  custom 
the  women,  the  fine  women,  have  lately  fallen  into, 
of  taking  snuff.  This  silly  trick  is  attended  with 
such  a  coquette  air  in  some  ladies,  and  such  a  sedate 
masculine  one  in  others,  that  I  cannot  tell  which 
most  to  complain  of;  hut  they  are  to  me  equally 
disagreeable.  Mrs.  Saunter  is  so  impatient  of  being 
without  it,  that  she  takes  it  as  often  as  she  does  salt 
at  meals  :  and  as  she  affects  a  wonderful  ease  and 
negligence  in  all  her  manner,  an  upper  lip  mixed 
with  snuff  and  the  sauce  is  what  is  presented  to  tbe 
observation  of  all  who  have  the  honour  to  eat  with 
her.  The  pretty  creature  her  niece  does  all  she  can 
to  be  as  disagreeable  as  her  aunt ;  and  if  she  is  not 
as  offensive  to  the  eye,  she  is  quite  as  much  to  the 
ear,  and  makes  up  all  she  wants  in  a  confident  air, 
by  a  nauseous  rattle  of  the  nose,  when  the  snuff  is 
delivered,  and  the  fingers  make  the  stops  and  closes 
on  the  nostrils.  This,  perhaps,  is  not  a  very  courdy 
image  in  speaking  of  ladies  ;  that  is  very  true  :  but 
where  arises  the  offence  ?  Is  it  in  those  who  com- 
mit, or  those  who  observe  it?  As  for  my  part,  I 
have  been  so  extremely  disgusted  with  this  filthy 
physic  hanging  on  the  lip,  that  the  most  agreeable 
conversation,  or  person,  has  not  been  able  to  make 
up  for  it.  As  to  those  who  take  it  for  no  other  end 
but  to  give  themselves  occasion  for  pretty  action,  or 
to  fill  up  little  intervals  of  discourse,  I  can  bear  with 
them  ;  but.  then  they  must  not  use  it  when  another 
as  speaking,  who  ought  to  be  heard  with  too  much 
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respect,  to  admit  of  offering  at  that  time  from  hand 
to  hand  the  snuff-box.  But  Flavilla  is  so  far  taken 
with  her  behaviour  in  this  kind,  that  she  pulls  out 
her  box  (which  is  indeed  full  of  good  Brazil)  in  the 
middle  of  the  sermon  ;  and,  to  shew  she  has  the  au- 
dacity of  a  well-bred  woman,  she  offers  it  to  the 
men  as  well  as  the  women  who  sit  near  her :  but 
since  by  this  time  all  the  world  knows  she  has  a 
fine  hand,  I  am  in  hopes  she  may  give  herself  no 
farther  trouble  in  this  matter.  On  Sunday  was  seven- 
night,  when  they  came  about  for  the  offering,  she 
gave  her  charity  with  a  very  good  air,  but  at  the 
same  time  asked  the  churchwarden  if  he  would  take 
a  pinch.  Pray,  Sir,  think  of  these  things  in  time, 
and  you  will  oblige.  Sir, 

T.  Your  most  humble  servant.' 
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ire  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Ming  yet,  and  then  was  man  design'd  ; 
.    .     m  of  thought,  of  moie  capacities  breast, 
For  empire  ibnn'd,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest. — DaTDaN. 

Tai  accounts  which  Raphael  gives  of  the  battle  of 
angels,  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  have  in  them 
those  qualifications  which  the  critics  judge  requisite 
to  an  episode.  They  are  nearly  related  to  the  prin- 
cipal action,  and  have  a  just  connexion  with  the  fable. 
The  eighth  book  opens  with  a  beautiful  descrip- 
tion r,f  the  impression  which  this  discourse  of  the 
archangel  made  on  our  first  parents.     Adam  after- 
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ward,  by  a  very  natural  curiosity,  inquires  concern- 
ing the  motions  of  those  celestial  hodics  which  make 
the  most  glorious  appearance  among  the  six  days' 
works.  The  poet  here,  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  re- 
presents Eve,  as  withdrawing  from  (his  part  of  their 
conversation,  to  amusemeuts  more  suitable  to  her 
sex.  He  well  knew  that  the  episode  in  this  book, 
which  is  filled  with  Adam's  account  of  his  passion 
and  esteem  for  Eve,  would  have  been  improper  for 
her  hearing,  and  has  therefore  devised  very  just  and 
beautiful  reasons  for  her  retiring: 


beaut 

Such  pai 

The  angel's  returning  a  doubtful  answer  to  Adam's 
inquiries  was  not  only  proper  for  the  moral  reason 
which  the  poet  assigns,  but  because  it  would  have 
been  highly  absurd  to  have  given  the  sanction  of  an 
archangel  to  any  particular  system  of  philosophy. 
The  chief  points  in  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copernican 
hypotheses  are  described  with  great  conciseness 
and  perspicuity,  and  at  the  same  time  dressed  in 
very  pleasing  and  poetical  images. 


So  spake  out  sire,  and  by  his  counlr nance  sceni'd 
Ent'ring  on  sLiidiuii-  llujuuliis  nlistniae;  which  Eie 
Perceiving,  where  she  sot  reiir'd  in  sight, 
Willi  lowliness  majestic  from  her  seat. 
And  grace  thai  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  slay, 
1  and  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flowers 

it  how  they  prosper'd,  bud  and  bloom. 
Her  nursery :  they  at  her  coming  sprung, 

■     '  *r  fair  tendance,  gladUer  grew. 
.   j  not  with  such  discourse 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 

f  what  was  high;  such  pleasure  she  reserv'd, 
Adam  relating,  she  sole  auditress; 
Her  husband  the  relater  she  prcferr'd 
"  "ire  the  angel,  and  of  him  to  ask 

te  rather:  he,  she  knew,  would  interna* 
Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute 
With  conjugal  caresses  ;  from  his  lip 

'    "'    le  pleas'ri  her.     O  when  meet  now 
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Adam,  to  detain  the  angel,  enters  afterward  opoo 
his  own  history,  and  relates  to  him  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  found  himself  upon  his  creation ;  as  also 
hift  conversation  with  his  Maker,  and  his  first  meet- 
ing with  Eve.  There  is  no  part  of  the  poem  more 
apt  to  raise  the  attention  of  die  reader  than  this  dis- 
course of  our  great  ancestor;  as  nothing  can  be 
more  surprising  and  delightful  to  us,  than  to  hear 
the  sentiments  that  arose  in  the  first  man,  while  he 
was  yet  new  and  fresh  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator. 
The  poet  has  interwoven  every  thing  which  is  de- 
livered upon  this  subject  in  holy  writ  with  so  many 
beautiful  imaginations  of  his  own,  that  nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  just  and  natural  than  this  whole 
episode.  As  our  author  knew  this  subject  could  not 
rat  he  agreeable  to  his  reader,  he  would  not  throw  it 
into  the  relation  of  the  six  days'  works,  but  reserved 
it  for  a  distinct  episode,  that  he  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  expatiating  upon  it  more  at  large.  Be- 
fore I  enter  on  this  part  of  the  poem,  I  cannot  but 
take  notice  of  two  shining  passages  in  the  dialogue 
between  Adam  and  the  angel.  The  first  is  that 
wherein  our  ancestor  gives  an  account  of  the  plea- 
sore  he  took  in  conversing  with  him,  which  contains 
a  very  noble  moral : 

For  while  I  sit  with  thee  I  seem  in  bear'n, 
And  sweeter  thy  discourse  is  to  my  ear 
Than  fruits  of  palm-trees  (pleasantest  to  thirst 
And  hanger  both,  from  labour)  at  the  boor 
Of  sweet  repast;  they  satiate,  and  soon  fill, 
Though  pleasant;  but  thy  words,  with  grace  divine 
Imbued,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety. 

The  other  I  shall  mention  is  that  in  which  the  an- 
gel gives  a  reason  why  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  the 
story  Adam  was  about  to  relate : 

For  I  that  day  was  absent,  as  befel, 
■  Bound  on  a  voyage  uncouth  and  obscure, 
Far  on  excursion  towards  the  gates  of  heU, 
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Squar'd  in  full  legion  (such  commai 
To  see  that  none  theace  issued  fortn  a 
Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  his  work, 
Lest  he,  incens'd  at  such  eruption  bold 
Destruction  with  creation  might  have  n 

There  is  no  question  but  our  poet  drew  the  image 
in  what  follows  from  that  in  Virgil's  sixth  book, 
where  ^neas  and  the  sibyl  stand  before  the  adaman- 
tine gates,  which  ate  there  described  as  shut  upon 
the  place  of  torments,  and  listen  to  the  groans,  the 
clank  of  chains,  and  the  noise  of  iron  whips,  that 
were  heard  in  those  regions  of  pain  and  sorrow. 

Fast  we  found,  fast  shut 

The  dismal  gates,  and  barricado'd  strong; 
But  long  ere  our  approaching  heard  within 
Noise,  other  than  the  sound  of  ilsnce  or  song. 
Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage- 
Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his 
condition  and  sentiments  immediately  afterhis  crea- 
tion.    How  agreeably  does  lie  represent*  the  posture 
in  which  he  found  himself,  the  beautiful  landscape 
that  surrounded  him,  and  the  gladness  of  heartwhich 
grew  up  in  him  on  that  occasion  1 

vnk'd  from  soundest  sleep. 


In  be 


.e  flow'n 


crb  I  found  : 
ich  .villi  his  bea 


s  the 


Soon  dry'd,  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  fed. 
Straight  toward  heaven  my  woud'ring  eyes  I  turn'd, 
And  gaz'd  awhile  the  ample  sky;  till  rats'd 
By  quick  instinctive  motion,  up  I  sprang, 
As  thitherward  endeavouring,  and  upright 
Stood  on  my  feet.     About  me  round  I  saw  _ 
Hill,  dale,  and  sluwly  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 
And  liquid  ]ri|.sc  of  mummi-ii!"  ■.(mams;  by  these, 
Creatures  thai  liv'd  and  mov'd,  and  walked,  or  Hew 
Birds  on  tin:  l.rumiln*  warbling ;  all  things  srail'd 
With  fragrance,  and  with  joy  my  heart  o'erflow'd. 

Adam  is  afterward  described  as  surprised  at  his 
own  existence,  and  taking  a  survey  of  himself  and  of 
all  the  works  of  nature.     He  likewise  is  represented 
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ss  discovering,  by  the  light  of  reason,  that  lie,  s 
tvery  thing  about  him,  must  have  been  the  effect 
of  some  Being  infinitely  good  and  powerful,  and 
that  this  Being  had  a  right  to  his  worship  and  adora- 
tion. His  first  address  to  the  Sun,  and  to  those 
parts  of  the  creation  which  made  the  most  distin- 
guished figure,  is  very  natural  and  amusing  to  the 
imagination : 

'Thou  Sun,' said  I, 'fair  light, 
And  thou  enlighten' d  earth,  ai)  freali  and  gay, 
Ye  hills,  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 
And  ye  lliat  live  and  move,  fair  creatures,  tell, 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  came  I  thus?  how  here?' 

His  next  sentiment,  when,  upon  his  first  going 
to  sleep  he  fancies  himself  losing  his  existence,  and 
falling  away  into  nothing,  can  never  be  sufficiendy 
admired.  His  dream,  in  which  he  still  preserves 
the  consciousness  of  his  existence,  together  with 
his  removal  into  the  garden  which  was  prepared  for 
Vis  reception,  are  also  circumstances  finely  imagin- 
ed, and  grounded  upon  what  is  delivered  in  sacred 

These,  and  the  like  wonderful  incidents  in  this 
part  of  the  work,  have  in  them  all  the  beauties  of 
notelty,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  all  the 
graces  of  nature. 

They  are  such  as  none  but  a  great  genius  could 
have  thoughtof ;  though,  upon  the  perusal  of  them, 
they  seem  to  rise  of  themselves  from  the  subject  of 
whiehhe  treats.  In  a  word,  though  they  are  natural, 
j  are  not  obvious;  which  is  the  true  character  of 
ie  writing. 

e  impression  which  the  interdiction  of  the  tree 
i  left  in  the  mind  of  our  first  parent  is  described 
*'ith  greal  strength  and  judgment:  as  the  image  of 
the  several  beasts  and  birds  passing  in  review  before 
"  n  is  very  beautiful  and  lively : 
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Approaching  two  and  two,  these  cow'ruig  low 
With  blandishment;  each  bird  sioop'd  on  his  wing, 
them  ss  they  pass'd. 

Adam,  in  the  nest  place,  describes  a  conference 
which  he  held  with  his  Maker  upon  the  subject  of 
solitude.  The  poet  here  represents  the  Supreme 
Being  as  making  an  essay  of  his  own  work,  and 
putting  to  the  trial  that  reasoning  faculty  with  which 
he  had  endued  his  creature.  Adam  urges,  in  thii 
divine  colloquy,  the  impossibility  of  his  being  happy, 
though  he  was  the  inhabitant  of  Paradise,  and  lord 
of  the  whole  creation,  without  the  conversation  and 
society  of  some  rational  creature  who  should  partake 
those  blessings  with  him.  This  dialogue,  which  is 
supported  chiefly  by  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts, 
without  other  poetical  ornaments,  is  as  fine  a  ps 
any  in  lie  whole  poem.  The  more  the  reade 
amines  the  justness  and  delicacy  of  its  sentiments 
the  more  he  will  find  himself  pleased  with  it.  The 
poet  has  wonderfully  preserved  the  character  of  ma- 
jesty and  condescension  in  the  Creator,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  that  of  humility  and  adoration  in  the  crea- 
ture, as  particularly  in  the  following  lines : 
Thus  I  presumptuous ;  and  the  vision  bright. 
As  with  a  amik'  more  iiri^liiunM,  thus  reply'd.&c. 

1  with  leave  of  speech  implor'd. 

And  bumble  deprecation,  thus  reply'd  : 

■  Let  not  my  words  offend  thep,  Heavenly  Power, 

My  Maker,  be  propitious  white  1  sneak,'  &c. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  bis 
second  sleep,  and  of  the  dream  in  which  he  beheld 
the  formation  of  Eve.  The  new  paBsion  that  was 
awakened  in  him  at  the  sight  of  her  is  touched  very 
finely : 

Under  his  forming  hands  acreature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  diffrent  se*  :  so  lovely  fair, 
That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  scem'd  now 
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Mesa,  or  in  her  snmni'd  op,  in  ber  contahTd. 
And-in  ber  looks,  which  from  that  time  infns'd 
Sweetness  into  my  heart,  nnfelt  before; 
And  into  all  things  from  ber  air  inspirM 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight. 

Adam's  distress  upon  losing  sight  of  this  beaotzral 
phmtom,  with  his  exclamations  of  joy  and  gratitade 
atfbe  discovery  of  a  real  creature  who  resembled 
the  apparition  which  had  been  presented  to  him  in 
his  dream ;  the  approaches  he  makes  to  her,  and  his 
manner  of  courtship,  are  all  laid  together  in  a  most 
exqmshe  propriety  of  sentiments. 

Though  this  part  of  the  poem  is  worked  up  with 
great  warmth  and  spirit,  the  love  which  is  described 
m  it  is  every  way  suitable  to  a  state  of  innocence, 
tf  the  reader  compares  the  description  which  Adam 
here  gives  of  his  leading  Eve  to  the  nuptial  bower, 
with  that  which  Mr.  Dryden  has  made  on  the  same 
occasion  In  a  scene  of  his  Fall  of  Man,  he  will  be 
sensible  otf  the  great  care  which  Milton  took  to  avoid 
dl  thoughts  on  so  delicate  a  subject  that  might  be 
offensive  to  religion  or  good  manners*  The  senti- 
ments are  c  haste,  but  not  cold ;  and  convey  to  the 
mind  ideas  of  the  most  transporting  passion,  and  of 
the  greatest  purity.  What  a  noble  mixture  of  rap- 
tore  and  inn  ocence  has  the  author  joined  together, 
in  the  reflection  which  Adam  makes  on  the  plea- 
sures of  love,  compared  to  those  of  sense! 

Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 
My  story  tto  the  sum  of  earthly  buss 
Which  I  enjoy ;  and  most  confeis  to  find 
la  all  things  else  delight  indeed,  bat  soch 
-     As  usM'or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  change, 
Nor  vehement  desire ;  these  delioicies 
I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs  .  fruit*,  and  flowers, 
Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds ;  but  here 
Far  otherwise,  transported  I  behold.. 
Transported  touch ;  here  passion  firs  1 1  felt, 
Commotion  strange !  in  all  enjoy  met  its  else 

».  R 
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Superior  and  nnmoi'd,  here  only  weak 

Against  the  chaiiu  of  beauty's  powrtiul  >J  DM  a. 
Or  «s! itre  fiil'il  "id  me,  and  left  some  put 

Not  proof  enough  such  object  la  sustain  ; 

Or  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 

Wore  limn  enough  ;  at  least  on  her  bestow'd 

Too  much  of  ornament,  in  outward  ehow 

Elaborate,  of  inward  lets  eiact. 

When  I  approach 

;r  loselines; 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say. 
Seems  wisest,  virtuoustst,  discrectest,  best ; 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded:  wisdom  ill  discourse  with  her 
Loses  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shews; 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait. 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally ;  and, to  consummate  all, 
Greatness  of  mind  sr.d  nobleness  their  ceat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  plac'd. 

These  sentiments  of  love  in  our  first  parent  gave 
the  angel  such  an  f.nsight  into  human  natui  e,  that  he 
seems  apprehensive  of  the  evils  which  might  befal 
the  species  in  general,  as  well  as  Adam  in  particular, 
from  the  excess  of  this  passion.  He  theref  ore  fortifies 
him  against  it  by  timely  admonitions ;  which  verj 
artfully  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reailei ,-  for  the  oc- 
currences of  the  next  book,  where  the  -  weakness,  of 
which  Adam  here  gives  such  distant .  discoveries, 
brings  about  that  fatal  event  which  is  '  the  subject  of 
the  poem.  His  discourse,  which  folio  ws  the  gentle 
rebuke  he  received  from  the  angel,  <t;hews  that  Hs 
love,  however  violent  it  might  appear,  was  still 
ason,  and  consequently  not  improper 


founded  i_ 
for  Paradise 

Neither 


(Ihoujjh  high  erof  ihc  genial  bed  by  ftr, 
-lint  with  m,  sieri(,us  re,erence  1  de«  m), 
ho  ranch  del'  jghls  me,  as  those  gracs  ful  nets. 
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Those  Ibouaand  decencies  that  d«ily  flow 
From  ill  her  words  and  actions,  milt  ivitb  love 
And  tweet  compliance,  which  declare  unfeign'd 
Union  of  mind,  or  in  uj  both  one  soul ; 
Harmony  lo behold  io  wedded  pair! 

Adam's  speech,  at  parting;  with  the  angel,  has  in 
it  a  deference  and  gratitude  agreeable  to  an  inferior 
nature,  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain  dignity  and 
greatness  suitable  to  the  father  of  mankind  in  his 
state  of  innocence, — L. 
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Consuetudinem  benign  itai 
Usee  est  grevium  homii 


"■;■'!' 


levitnlein  voluplate  quasi  titilla- 

I  eiieem  a  baliit  of  twnignlty  greatly  preferable  to  munificence. 
The  former  is  peculiar  to  great  and  distinguished  persona;  the 
litter  belongs  lo  Batterers  of  the  people,  who  tickle  the  levity 
of  the  multitude  with  a  kind  of  pleasure. 

When  we  consider  the  offices  of  human  life,  there 
i«,  methinks,  something  in  what  we  ordinarily  call 
generosity,  which,  when  carefully  examined,  seems 
to  flow  rather  from  a  loose  and  unguarded  temper 
than  an  honest  and  liberal  mind.  For  this  reason  it 
ii  absolutely  necessary  that  all  liberality  should  have 
*  'll  basis  and  support, frugality.  By  this  means  the 
!nt  spirit  works  in  a  man  front  the  convictions 
ion,  not  from  the  impulses  of  passion.  The 
>us  man  in  the  ordinary  acceptation,  without  re- 
nt of  the  demands  of  his  own  family,  will  soon  find 
upon  the  foot  of  his  account,  that  he  has  sacrificed 
i  ta  fools,  knaves,  flatterers,  or  the  deservedly  un- 
',  all  the  opportunities  of  affording  any  future 
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assistance  where  it  ought  to  be.  Let  him  therefore 
reflect,  that  if  to  bestow  be  in  itself  laudable,  should 
not  a  man  take  care  to  secure  an  ability  to  do  things 
praiseworthy  as  long  as  he  lives?  Or  could  there 
be  a  more  cruel  piece  of  raillery  upon  a  man  who 
should  have  reduced  his  fortune  below  the  capacity 
of  acting  according  to  his  natural  temper,  than  to 
say  of  him,  'That  gentleman  was  generous?'  My 
beloved  author  therefore  has,  in  the  sentence  on  the 
top  of  my  paper,  turned  his  eye  with  a  certain 
satiety  from  beholding  the  addresses  to  the  people 
by  largesses  and  public  entertainments,  which  be 
asserts  to  be  in  general  vicious,  and  arc  always  t( 
be  regulated  according  to  the  circumstances  of  time 
and  a  man's  own  fortune.  A  constant  benignity  in 
commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  ought  to 
run  through  all  a  man's  actions,  has  effects  n 
useful  to  those  whom  you  oblige,  and  is  less  os 
tatious  in  yourself.  He  turns  his  recommendation 
of  this  virtue  on  commercial  life  :  and,  according  to 
him,  a  citizen  who  is  frank  in  his  kindnesses,  and 
abhors  severity  in  his  demands;  he  who,  in  buying 
selling,  lending,  doing  acts  of  good  neighbourhood 
is  just  and  easy;  he  who  appears  naturally  aver* 
to  disputes,  and  above  the  sense  of  little  sufferings 
bears  a  noble  character,  and  does  much  more  goo< 
to  mankind  than  any  other  man's  fortune,  withoul 
commerce,  can  possibly  support.  For  the  t 
above  all  other  men,  has  opportunities  of  arriving  al 
'  that  highest  fruit  of  wealth,'  to  be  liberal  withoul 
the  least  expense  of  a  man's  own  fortune.  It  ism 
to  be  denied  but  such  a  practice  is  liable  to  hazard; 
but  this  therefore  adds  to  the  obligation,  that,  among 
traders,  he  who  obliges  is  as  much  concerned  to  kei 
the  favour  a  secret  as  he  who  receives  it.  The  u: 
happy  distinctions  among  us  in  England  are  so  great, 
that   to    celebrate    the   intercourse  of  i 
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p  (with  which  I  am  daily  made  acquainted) 
I  be  to  raise  the  virtuous  man  so  many  enemies 
!  contrary  party.  I  am  obliged  to  conceal  all 
w  of  '  Tom  the  Bounteous,"  who  lends  at  the 
iry  interest,  to  give  men  of  less  fortune  oppor- 
:s  of  making  greater  advantages.  He  conceals, 
a  rough  air  and  distant  behaviour,  a  bleeding 
issiod  and  womanish  tenderness.  This  is  go- 
1  by  the  most  exact  circumspection,  that  there 
udustry  wanting  in  the  person  whom  he  is  to 
and  that  he  is  guilty  of  no  improper  expenses, 
[  know  of  Tom;  but  who  dare  say  it  of  so 
i  a  tory?  The  same  care  I  was  forced  to  use 
time  ago,  in  the  report  of  another's  virtue,  and 
fly  instead  of  a  hundred,  because  the  man  I 
:d  at  was  a  whig.  Actions  of  this  kind  are 
at,  without  being  invidious :  for  every  man  of 
iry  circumstances  looks  upon  a  man  who  has 
nowu  benignity  in  bis  nature  as  a  person  ready 
bis  friend  upon  such  terms  as  he  ought  to  ex- 
t;  and  the  wealthy,  who  may  envy  such  a  cha- 
,  can  do  no  injury  to  its  interests,  but  by  the 
ion  of  it,  in  which  the  good  citizens  will  rejoice 
rivalled.  I  know  not  how  to  form  to  myself  a 
x  idea  of  human  life,  than  in  what  is  the  prac- 
'  some  wealthy  men  whom  I  could  name,  that 
no  step  to  the  improvement  of  their  own  for- 
wherein  they  do  not  also  advance  those  of 
men,  who  would  languish  in  poverty  without 
lUDificence.  In  a  nation  where  there  are  so 
public  funds  to  be  supported,  I  know  not  whe- 
e  can  be  called  a  good  subject  who  does  not 
rk  some  part  of  bis  fortune  with  the  state,  to 
i  vigilance  he  owes  the  security  of  the  whole, 
iertainly  is  an  immediate  way  of  laying  an  obli- 
i  upon  many,  and  extending  your  benignity  I  lu- 
st a  man  can  possibly  who  is  not  engaged  in 
r3 
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commerce.  But  lie  who  trades,  besides  giving  the 
state  some  part  of  this  sort  of  credit  he  gives  his 
banker,  may,  in  all  occurrences  of  his  life,  have  Iiis 
eye  upon  removing  want  from  the  door  of  the  indus- 
trious, and  defending  the  unhappy  upright  man  from 
bankruptcy.  Without  this  benignity,  pride  or  ven- 
geance will  precipitate  a  man  to  choose  the  receipt 
of  half  his  demands  from  one  whom  he  has  undone, 
rather  than  the  whole  from  one  to  whom  he  has  shewn 
mercy.  Thig  benignity  is  essential  to  the  character 
of  a  fair  trader,  and  any  man  who  designs  to  enjoy 
his  wealth  with  honour  and  self-satisfaction;  nay,  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  maintain,  that  the  practice  of 
supporting  good  and  industrious  men  would  carry  a 
man  farther  jjven  to  his  profit  than  indulging  the 
propensity  of  serving  and  obliging  the  fortunate.  My 
author  argues  on  this  subject  in  order  to  incline 
men's  minds  to  those  who  want  them  most,  after 
this  manner.  '  We  must  always  consider  the  nature 
of  things,  and  govern  ourselves  accordingly.  The 
wealthy  man,  when  he  has  repaid  you,  is  upon  a  ba- 
lance with  you  ;  hut  the  person  whom  you  favoured 
with  a  loan,  if  he  he  a  good  man,  will  think  himself 
in  your  debt  after  he  has  paid  you.  The  wealthy 
and  the  conspicuous  are  not  obliged  by  the  benefits 
you  do  them  ;  they  think  they  conferred  a  benefit 
when  they  received  one.  Your  good  offices  are  al- 
ways suspected,  and  it  is  with  them  the  same  thing 
to  expect  their  favour  as  to  receive  it.  But  the  man 
below  you,  who  knows,  in  the  good  you  have  done 
him,  you  respected  himself  more  than  his  circum- 
stances, does  not  act  like  an  obliged  man  only  to 
him  from  whom  he  has  received  alium-fit,  but  also  to 
all  who  are  capable  of  doing  him  one.  And  what- 
ever little  office  he  can  do  for  you,  he  is  so  far  from 
magnifying  it,  that  he  will  labour  to  extenuate  it  in 
all  his  actions  and  expressions.     Moreover  the  re- 
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what  you  do  to  a  great  man  at  best  ts  taken 
f  no  farther  than  by  himself  or  his  family  ; 
but  what  yon  do  to  a  man  of  an  humble  fortune  (pro- 
vided always  that  he  is  a  good  and  a  modest  man) 
raises  the  affections  towards  you  of  all  men  of  that 
character  (of  which  tiere  are  many)  in  the  whole  city. 
There  is  nothing  gains  a  reputation  to  a  preacher 
so  much  as  his  own  practice;  1  am  therefore  cast- 
ing about  what  act  of  benignity  is  in  the  power  of 
a  Spectator.  Alas!  that  lies  but  in  a  very  narrow 
compass;  and  I  think  the  most  immediately  under 
my  patronage  are  either  ptayers,  or  such  whose  cir- 
cumstances bear  an  affinity  with  theirs.  All,  there- 
fore, I  am  able  to  do  at  this  time  of  this  kind,  is  to 
tell  the  town,  that  on  Friday  the  1  Itli  of  this  instant, 
April,  there  will  be  performed,  in  York-buildings,  a 
concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  for  the  be- 
neBtofMr.  Edward  Keen,  the  father  of  twenty  chil- 
dren; and  that  this  day  the  haughty  George  Powell 
hopes  all  the  good-natured  part  of  the  town  will  fa- 
vour him.  whom  they  applauded  in  Alexander, Timon, 
Lear,  and  Orestes,  with  their  company  this  night, 
when  he  hazards  all  his  heroic  glory  for  their  appro- 
bation in  the  humhler  condition  of  honest  Jack  Fal- 
slaff.— T. 
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I  no  not  question  but  my  country  readers  have  been 
my  much  surpsised  at  the  several  accounts  they 
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have  met  with  in  our  public  papera,  of  that  spacm 
of  men  among  us,  lately  known  by  the  name  of  Mo- 
hocks. I  find  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  as  to 
their  origin  and  designs,  are  altogether 
insomuch  that  very  many  begin  to  donbt 
indeed  there  were  ever  any  such  society  of 
The  terror  which  spread  itself  over  the  whole 
some  years  since  on  account  of  the  Irish  m  stOlmnw 
in  most  people's  memories,  though  it  afterward  ■> 
peared  there  was  not  the  least  ground  for  thatgw 
ral  consternation. 

The  late  panic  fear  was,  in  the  opinion  of  nnf 
deep  and  penetrating  persons,  of  the  same  bsbbbb. 
These  will  have  it,  that  the  Mohocks  are  like  thole 
spectres    and   apparitions  which   frighten  sevanl 
towns  and  villages  in   her  majesty's  dommiooi, 
though  they  were  never  seen  by  any  of  the  inha- 
bitants.   Others  are  apt  to  think  that  these  Mo- 
hocks are  a  kind  of  bull-beggars,  first  invented  by 
prudent  married  men,  and  masters  of  famines,  is 
order  to  deter  their  wives  and  daughters  from  tak- 
ing the  air  at  unseasonable  hours ;  and  that  whca 
they  tell  them  '  the  Mohocks  will  catch  them,'  it  ii 
a  caution  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  our  fore- 
fathers, when  they  bid  their  children  have  a  care  ef 
Raw-head  and  Bloody-bones. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  afraid  there  was  too  muck 
reason  for  the  great  alarm  the  whole  city  has  beea 
in  upon  this  occasion ;  though  at  the  same  time  I 
must  own,  that  I  am  in  some  doubt  whether  the 
following  pieces  are  genuine  and  authentic ;  and  the 
more  so,  because  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  that  the 
name,  by  which  the  emperor  subscribes  himself 
is  altogether  conformable  to  the  Indian  ortho- 
graphy. 

I  shall  only  farther  inform  my  readers,  that  it  was 
some  time  since  1  received  the  following  letter  and 
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manifesto,  though,  for  particular  reasons,  I  did  not 
think  fit  to  publish  them  till  now. 

'To  the  Spectator. 
•SIR, 
'  Finding  that  our  earnest  endeavours  for  the  good 
of  mankind  have  been  basely  and  maliciously  re- 
presented to  the  world,  we  send  you  enclosed  our 
imperial  manifesto,  which  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure 
that  you  forthwith  communicate  to  the  public,  by 
inserting  it  in  your  next  daily  paper.     We  do  not 
doubt  of  your  ready  compliance  in  this  particular, 
and  therefore  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 
(Signed) 

Taw  Waw  Eben  Zan  Kaladar, 
Emperor  of  the  Mohocks." 

1  The  Manifesto  of  Taw  Warn  Eben  Zan  Kaladar, 
Emperor  of  Ike  Mohocks. 
'  Whereas  we  have  received  information,  from 
sundry  quarters  of  this  great  and  populous  city,  of 
several  outrages  committed  on  the  legs,  arms,  noses, 
and  other  parts  of  the  good  people  of  England,  by 
such  as  have  styled  themselves  our  subjects;  in 
order  to  vindicate  our  imperial  dignity  from  those 
false  aspersions  which  have  been  cast  on  it,  as  if  we 
ourselves  might  have  encouraged  or  abetted  any 
such  practices,  we  have,  by  these  presents,  thought 
fit  to  signify  our  utmost  abhorrence  and  detestation 
of  all  such  tumultuous  and  irregular  proceedings ; 
and  do  hereby  farther  give  notice,  that  if  any  person 
oi  persons  has  or  have  suffered  any  wound,  hurt, 
damage,  or  detriment,  in  his  or  their  limb  or  limbs, 
otherwise  than  shall  be  hereafter  specified,  the  said 
person  or  persons,  upon  applying  themselves  to  bucIi 
as  we  shall  appoint  for  the  inspection  and  redress 
of  the  grievances  aforesaid,  shall  be  forthwith  com- 
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ir  principal  surgeon,  and  be 
se,  in  some  one  or  other  of 
a  are  now  erecting  for  that 
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mitted  to  the  care  of  oi 
cured  at  our  own  expen 
those  hospitals  which  w 

*  And  to  the  end  that  no  one  may,  either  through 
ignorance  or  inadvertency,  incur  those  penalties 
which  we  have  thought  fit  to  inflict  on  persons  of 
loose  and  dissolute  lives,  we  do  hereby  notify  to  the 
public,  that  if  any  man  be  knocked  down  or  assault- 
ed while  he  is  employed  in  his  lawful  business,  at 
proper  hours,  that  it  is  not  done  by  our  order ;  and 
we  do  hereby  permit  and  allow  any  such  person,  go 
knocked  down  or  assaulted,  to  rise  again,  and  defend 
himself  in  the  best  manner  that  he  is  able. 

'  We  do  also  command  all  and  every  our  good 
subjects,  that  they  do  not  presume,  upon  any  pre- 
text whatsoever,  to  issue  and  sally  forth  from  their 
respective  quarters  till  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  twelve.  That  they  never  tip  the  lion  upon  man, 
woman,  or  child,  till  the  clock  at  St.  Dunstan's  shall 
have  struck  one. 

'  That  the  sweat  be  never  given  but  between  the 
hours  of  one  and  two;  always  provided,  that  our 
hunters  may  begin  to  hunt  a  little  after  the  close  of 
the  evening,  any  thing  to  the  contrary  herein  not- 
withstanding. Provided  also,  that  if  ever  they  are 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pinking,  it  shall  always 
be  in  the  most  fleshy  parts,  and  such  as  are  least 
exposed  to  view. 

'  It  is  also  our  imperial  will  and  pleasure,  that 
our  good  subjects  the  sweaters  do  establish  their 
hummuins  in  such  close  places,  alleys,  nooks,  and 
corners,  that  the  patient  or  patients  may  not  be  in 
danger  of  catching  cold. 

'That  tlie  tumblers,  to  whose  care  we  chiefly 
commit  the  female  sex,  confine  themselves  to  Drury- 
lane,  and  the  purlieus  of  the  Temple  ;    and  that 
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every  other  party  and  division  of  our  subjects  do 
each  of  them  keep  within  the  respective  quarters 
we  hare  allotted  to  them.  Provided  nevertheless, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  in  any  wise  be 
construed  to  extend  to  the  hunters,  who  have  our 
full  licence  and  permission  to  enter  into  any  part 
of  the  town  wherever  thejr  game  shall  lead  them. 

'  And  whereas  we  have  nothing  more  at  our  im- 
perial heart  than  the  reformation  of  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  which  to  our  unspeak- 
able satisfaction  we  have  in  some  measure  already 
effected,  we  do  hereby  earnestly  pray  and  exhort 
all  husbands,  fathers,  housekeepers,  and  masters 
of  families,  in  either  of  the  aforesaid  cities,  not  only 
to  repair  themselves  to  their  respective  habitations 
ai  early  and  seasonable  hours,  but  also  to  keep 
then-  wives  and  daughters,  sons,  servants,  and  ap- 
prentices, from  appearing  in  the  streets  at  those 
times  and  seasons  which  may  expose  them  to  mi- 
litary discipline,  as  it  is  practised  by  our  good  sub- 
jects the  Mohocks ;  and  we  do  farther  promise  on 
our  imperial  word,  that  as  soon  as  the  reformation 
aforesaid  shall  be  brought  about,  we  will  forthwith 
canse  all  hostilities  to  cease. 

Given  from  our  court  at  the  Devil-tavern, 
X.  March  1.5,  1712.' 

-3 
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'MB.  SPECTATOR, 

'I  Hive  not  seen  you  lately  at  any  of  the  places 
"here  I  visit,  so  that  1  am  afraid  you  are  wholly  un- 
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acquainted  With  what  passes  among  my  part  of 
world,  who  are,  though  I  say  it,  without  controvei 
the  most  accomplished  and  best  bred  of  the  to 
Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  extremely  « 
composed  when  I  hear  scandal,  and  am  an  u 
enemy  to  all  manner  of  detraction,  and  think  it 
greatest  meanness  that  people  of  distinction  can 
guilty  of.  However,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  ex 
into  company  where  you  do  not  find  them  pul] 
one  another  to  pieces,  and  that  from  no  other  pre 
cation  but  that  of  hearing  any  one  comment 
Merit,  both  as  to  wit  and  beauty,  is  become  no  ot 
than  the  possession  of  a  few  trifling  people's  fav< 
which  you  cannot  possibly  arrive  at,  if  you  h 
really  any  thing  in  you  that  is  deserving.  "W 
they  would  bring  to  pass  is,  to  make  all  good  \ 
evil  consist  in  report,  and  with  whispers,  calumn 
and  impertinences,  to  have  the  conduct  of  those 
ports.  By  this  means,  innocents  are  blasted  U] 
their  first  appearance  in  town ;  and  there  is  noth 
more  required  to  make  a  young  woman  the  obi 
of  envy  and  hatred,  than  to  deserve  love  and  ad 
ration.  This  abominable  endeavour  to  suppresi 
lessen  every  thing  that  is  praiseworthy  is  as  1 
quent  among  the  men  as  the  women.  If  I  can 
member  what  passed  at  a  visit  last  night,  it  1 
serve  as  an  instance  that  the  sexes  are  equally 
clined  to  defamation,  with  equal  malice  and  im 
tence.  Jack  Triplett  came  into  my  Lady  Airy's  ab 
eight  of  the  clock.  You  know  the  manner  we  sit 
a  visit,  and  I  need  not  describe  the  circle ;  but  ] 
Triplett  came  in,  introduced  by  two  tapers  suppoi 
by  a  spruce  servant,  whose  hair  is  under  a  cap 
my  lady's  candles  are  all  lighted  up,  and  then 
of  ceremony  begins  :  I  say  Jack  Triplett  came 
and  singing  (for  he  is'really  good  company)  "  Ev 
feature,  charming  creature"— he  went  on,  "  Ii 
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a  most  unreasonable  thing,  that  people  cannot  go 
peaceably  to  see  their  friends,  but  these  murderers 
are  let  loose.  Such  a  shape !  such  an  air !  what  a 
glance  was  that  as  her  chariot  passed  by  mire! — 
My  lady  herself  interrupted  him ;  ••  Pray,  who  is 
this  fine  thing !" — "  I  warrant,'*  says  another.  -  "lis 
the  creature  I  was  telling  your  ladyship  of  just  new." 
—"You  were  telling  of?"  says  Jack ;  •'  I  wi*?.  I  h--2 
been  so  happy  as  to  have  come  in  and  heard  yo.  : 
for  I  have  not  words  to  sav  what  she  is :  but  if  sz. 

m 

agreeable  height,  a  modest  air,  a  virgin  shiiLe,  t^d 
impatience  of  beingbeheld  amidst  a  blaze  often  thou- 
sand charms" The  whole  room  flew  out 

"Oh  Mr.  Triplett  T When  Mrs.  Lofty,  a  know- 

prude,  said  she  believed  she  knew  whom  the  gentle  - 
man  meant ;  but  she  was  indeed,  as  he  civilly  repre- 
sented her,  impatient  of  being  beheld Tfea 

turning  to  the  lady  next  to  her "  The  most  ra- 
ted creature  you  ever  saw !"  Another  pursued  the 
discourse :  "  As  unbred,  madam,  as  yon  may  think 
her,  she  is  extremely  belied  if  she  is  the  novice  she 
appears ;  she  was  last  week  at  a  ball  till  two  b  the 
morning ;  Mr.  Triplett  knows  whether  he  was  the 

happy  man  that  took  care  of  her  home ;  but"* 

This  was  followed  by  some  particular  exception  that 
each  woman  in  the  room  made  to  some  peculiar 
grace  or  advantage ;  so  that  Mr.  Triplett  was  beaten 
from  one  limb  and  feature  to  another,  till  he  was 
forced  to  resign  the  whole  woman.  In  the  end,  I  took 
sotice  Triplett  recorded  all  this  malice  in  his  heart ; 
and  saw  in  his  countenance,  and  a  certain  wa^jp*:; 
shrug,  that  he  designed  to  repeat  the  conversation : 
I  therefore  let  the  discourse  die,  and  soon  after  trxJk 
an  occasion  to  recommend  a  certain  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance  for  a  person  of  singular  modesty,  cos- 
rage,  integrity,  and  withal  as  a  man  of  an  entertabainf 
conversation,  to  which  advantages  he  had  a  shap 

XL  s 
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and  manner  peculiarly  graceful.  Mr. 
is  a  woman's  man,  seemed  to  hear  me 
enough  commend  the  qualities  of  h 
never  heard  indeed  but  that  he  was 
man,  and  no  fool;  but  for  a  fine  % 
must  ask  pardon.  Upon  no  other  fo 
this,  Mr.  Triplett  took  occasion  to  gi 
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what  methods  so: 


estate  was  acquired,  how  much  it  was 
marriage  for  the  present  circumstanc 
all,  he  could  see  nothing  but  a  comm 
person,  his  breeding,  or  understanding 
'  Thug,  Mr.  Spectator,  this  impertin 
diminishing  every  one  who  is  produce 
lion  to  their  advantage,  runs  throug 
and  I  am,  I  confess,  so  fearful  of  t 
tongues,  that  I  have  begged  of  all 
my  well-wishers  never  to  commend 
but  bring  my  frailties  into  examinatio 
rather  be  unobserved,  than  conspicuo' 
perfections.     I  am  confident  a  thousa 

Ele,  who  would  have  been  ornamen 
ave,  from  fear  of  scandal,  never  c 
themselves  in  the  polite  arts  of  life. 
have  passed  away  in  an  odious  rustii 
great  advantages  of  person,  genius, 
There  is  a  vicious  terror  of  being  bl 
well-inclined  people,  and  a  wicked  p 
pressing  them  in  others  ;  both  which 
to  your  spectatorial  wisdom  to  anil 
and  if  you  can  be  successful  in  it,  I 
how  much  you  will  deserve  of  the  i 
toasts  will  owe  to  you  their  beauty, 
their  fame.        I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humb 
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; 


Quos  ill-  timorum 
In  baud  urget,  lethi  n 
ferrum  mens  prima  viris, 


iH/lJIll!   tl]IJ(fi. 


happy  they  beneath  Ihuir  i 

'  '    r,  the  Tear  of  deatb,  despise! 
s  for  this  frail  being  feel, 
nut  rosn  uaaaunted  on  the  pointed  steel. 
Provoke  approaching  fate,  and  bravely  seem 
To  spare  that  life  which  iuu«t  so  soon  return. — Howe. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  a  consolatory  letter 
of  Phalaris*,  to  one  who  hud  lost  a  son  that  was  a 
young  man  of  great  merit.  Tlic  thought  with  which 
he  comforts  the  afflicted  father  is,  to  the  best  of 
my  memory,  as  follows:— That  he  should  consider 
death  had  set  a  kind  of  seal  upon  his  son's  charac- 
ter, and  placed  him  out  of  the  reach  of  rice  and  in- 
famy :  that,  while  he  lived,  he  was  still  within  the 
possibility  of  falling  away  from  virtue,  and  losing 
the  fame  of  which  he  was  possessed.  Death  only 
closes  a  man's  reputation,  and  determines  it  as  good 
or  bad. 

This,  among  other  motives,  may  be  one  reason 
why  we  are  naturally  averse  to  (lie  launching  out 
into  a  man's  praise  till  his  head  is  laid  in  the  dust. 
Whilst  he  is  capable  of  changing,  we  may  be  forced 
to  retract  our  opinions.  He  may  forfeit  the  esteem 
we  have  conceived  of  him,  and  some  time  or  otlier 
appear  to  us  under  a  different  light  from  what  he 

■  The  leader  hardly  needs  to  be  told,  that  the  authenticity  of 
"■"«  epistles  of  Phalaris  lias  been  suspected,  and  is  suspicious ; 
if  if  the  letter*  are  good,  it  is  of  little  conscience  who  wrote 
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does  at  present.  In  short,  as  the  life  of  any  m 
cannot  be  called  happy  or  unhappy,  so  neither  cm 
it  be  pronounced  vicious  or  virtuous  before  the  con- 
clusion of  it. 

It  was  upon  this  consideration  that  Epaminondw. 
being  asked  whether  Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  or  hp 
himself,  deserved  most  to  be  esteemed  ?  -  You  must 
first  see  us  die,'  saith  he,  '  before  that  question  can 
be  answered.' 

As  there  is  not  a  more  melancholy  consideration 
to  a  good  man  than  his  being  obnoxious  to  such  a 
change,  so  there  is  nothing  more  glorious  than  to 
keep  up  a  uniformity  in  his  actions,  and  pre=erre 
the  beauty  of  his  character  to  the  last. 

The  end  of  a  man's  life  is  often  compared  to  tlie 
winding  up  of  a  well-written  play,  where  the  princi- 
pal persons  still  act  in  character,  whatever  the  fate 
is  which  they  undergo.  There  is  scarce  a.  great  per- 
son in  the  Grecian  or  Roman  history,  whose  death 
has  not  been  remarked  upon  by  some  writer  or  other, 
and  censured  or  applauded  according  to  the  genius 
or  principles  of  the  person  who  has  descanted  it. 
Monsieur  lie  St.  Evremond  is  very  particular  in  set- 
ting forth  the  constancy  and  courage  of  Petronius 
Arbiter  during  his  last  moments,  and  thinks  he  dis- 
covers in  them  a  greater  firmness  of  mind  and  reso- 
lution than  in  the  death  of  Seneca,  Cato,  or  So- 
crates. There  is  no  question  but  this  polite  author's 
affectation  of  appearing  sin^uhir  in  his  remarks, and 
making  discoveries  which  had  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  others,  threw  him  into  this  c 
tion.  It  was  Petronius's  merit  that  he  died  in  the 
same  gaiety  of  temper  in  which  he  lived :  but  as 
his  life  was  altogether  loose  and  dissolute,  the  in- 
difference which  he  shewed  at  the  close  of  it  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  natural  carelessness  ant 
levity,  rather  than  fortitude.     The  resolution  o"  c'~ 
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crates  proceeded  from  very  different  motives,  the 
consciousness  of  a  well-spent  life,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  happy  eternity.  If  the  ingenious  author  above 
mentioned  was  so  pleased  with  gaiety  of  humour  in 
a  dying  man,  he  might  have  found  a  much  nobler 
instance  of  it  in  our  countryman  Sir  Thomas  More. 
This  great  and  learned  man  was  famous  for  en- 
livening his  ordinary  discourses  with  wit  and  plea- 
santry ;  and  as  Erasmus  tells  him,  in  an  epistle  de- 
dicatory, acted  in  all  parts  of  life  like  a  second  De- 
mocritus. 

He  died  upon  a  point  of  religion,  and  is  respected 
as  a  martyr  by  that  side  for  which  he  suffered. 
That  innocent  mirth,  which  had  been  so  conspicu- 
ous in  his  life,  did  not  forsake  him  to  the  last.  He 
maintained  the  same  cheerfulness  of  heart  upon  the 
scaffold  which  he  used  to  shew  at  his  table ;  and 
upon  laying  his  head  on  the  block,  gave  instances 
of  that  good  humour  with  which  he  had  always  en- 
tertained his  friends  in  the  most  ordinary  occurrences. 
His  death  was  of  a  piece  with  his  life.  There  was 
nothing  in  it  new,  forced,  or  affected.  He  did  not 
look  upon  the  severing  his  head  from  his  body  as  a 
circumstance  that  ougiit  to  produce  any  change  in 
the  disposition  of  his  mind  ;  and  as  he  died  under 
»  fixed  and  settled  hope  of  immortality,  he  thought 
any  unusual  degree  of  sorrow  and  concern  improper 
on  »uch  an  occasion,  as  had  nothing  in  it  which  could 
dsject  or  terrify  him. 

There  is  no  great  danger  of  imitation  from  this 
mraple.  Men's  natural  fears  will  be  a  sufficient 
guard  against  it.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  what 
wit  philosophy  in  this  extraordinary  man  would  be 
fmnzy  in  one  who  does  not  resemble  him  as  well 
in  the  cheerfulness  of  his  temper  as  in  the  sanctity 
tf  his  life  and  manners. 

shall  conclude  this  paper  with  the  instance  of  a 


person  who  seems  to  ine  to  have  shewn  more  intre- 
pidity and  greatness  of  soul  in  His  dying  moments 
than  what  we  meet  with  among  any  of  the  mwt 
celebrated  Greeks  and  Romans.  I  met  with  this  in- 
stance in  the  History  of  the  Revolutions  in  Portugal, 
written  by  the  Abbot  de  Vertot. 

When  Don  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  had  in- 
vaded the  territories  of  Muli  Moluc,  emperor  of 
Morocco,  in  order  to  dethrone  him,  and  set  the  crown 
upon  the  head  of  his  nephew,  Moluc  was  wearing 
away  with  a  distemper  which  he  himself  knew  was 
incurable.  However,  he  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  bo  formidable  an  enemy.  He  was,  indeed,  so  far 
spent  with  his  sickness,  that  he.  did  not  expect  to 
live  out  the  whole  day,  when  the  last  decisive  battle 
was  given  ;  but,  knowing  the  fatal  consequences  that 
would  happen  to  his  children  and  people,  in  case  be 
should  die  before  he  put  an  end  to  that  war,  he  com- 
manded his  principal  officers,  diat  if  he  died  during 
the  engagement,  they  should  conceal  his  death  from 
the  army,  and  that  they  should  ride  up  to  the  litter 
in  which  his  corpse  was  carried,  under  pretence  of 
receiving  orders  from  him  as  usual.  Before  the 
battle  began,  he  was  carried  through  all  the  ranks 
of  his  army  in  an  open  litter,  as  they  stood  drawn 
up  in  array,  encouraging  them  to  fignt  valiantly  in 
defence  of  their  religion  and  country.  Finding  after- 
ward the  battle  to  go  against  him,  though  lie  wu 
very  near  his  last  agonies,  he  threw  himself  out  of 
his  litter,  rallied  his  army,  and  led  them  on  to  ibn 
charge ;  which  afterward  ended  in  a  complete  vic- 
tory on  the  side  of  the  Moors.  He  had  no  sooner 
brought  his  men  to  the  engagement,  but  finding 
himself  utterly  spent,  he  was  again  replaced  in  his 
litter,  where,  laying  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  to  en- 
join secrecy  to  his  officers  who  stood  about  him,  he 
died  a  few  moments  after  in  that  posture. — L. 
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nilque  pto  aula  coniinodis,  in  vilio  est. — Tui-L. 
That  elevation  of  mind  which  »  displayed  in  dangms,  if  il  wants 
justice,  and  fights  for  its  own  conveniencj,  is  ricious. 

Captain-  Sentry  was  last  night  at  a  club,  and 
produced  a  letter  from  Ipswich,  which  his  corre- 
spondent desired  him  to  communicate  to  his  friend 
e  Spectator.     It  contained  an  account  of  an  en- 
mem  between  a  French  privateer,  commanded 
.    Douiiaick  Pottiere,  and  a  little  vessel  of  that 
iaster  whereof,  as  I  re- 
The  Englishman  de- 
e  bravery,  and  beat  off 
t  four 
i  greater  fury, 
y  the  p  ' 


aself  sink 
I  the  effect 
the  captain 

lanly  desire 
had  iri  ki 
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he  directed.  Pottiere  caused  his  men  to  hold  Good- 
win, while  he  beat  him  with  a  stick,  till  he  fainted 
with  loss  of  blood  and  rage  of  heart ;  alter  which 
he  ordered  him  into  irons,  without  allowing  him  any 
food,  but  such  as  one  or  two  of  the  men  stole  to 
him  under  peril  of  the  like  usage:  and  having  kept 
him  several  days  overwhelmed  with  the  misery  of 
stench,  hunger,  and  soreness,  he  brought  him  into 
Calais.  The  governor  of  the  piace  was  soon  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  had  passed,  dismissed  Pottiere 
from  his  charge  with  ignominy,  and  gave  Goodwin 
all  the  relief  which  a  man  of  honour  would  bestow 
upon  an  enemy  barbarously  treated,  to  recover  the 
imputation  of  cruelty  upon  his  prince  and  country. 
When  Mr.  Sentry  had  read  his  letter,  full  of  many 
other  circumstances  which  aggravate  the  barbarity, 
he  fell  into  a  sort  of  criticism  upon  magnanimity  and 
courage,  and  argued  that  they  were  inseparable; 
and  that  courage,  without  regard  to  justice  and  hu- 
manity, was  no  other  than  the  fierceness  of  a  wild 
beast.  'A  good  and  truly  bold  spirit,'  continued  he, 
'  is  ever  actuated  by  reason,  and  a  sense  of  honour 
and  duty.  The  aflectation  of  such  a  spirit  exerts 
itself  in  an  impudent  aspect,  an  overbearing  confi- 
dence, and  a  certain  negligence  of  giving  offence. 
This  is  visible  in  all  the  cocking  youths  you  see 
about  this  town,  who  are  noisy  in  assemblies,  unawed 
by  the  presence  of  wise  and  virtuous  men ;  in  a 
word,  insensible  of  all  the  honours  and  decencies  of 
human  life.  A  shameless  fellow  takes  advantage  of 
merit  clothed  with  modesty  and  magnanimity,  and, 
in  the  eyes  of  little  people,  appears  sprightly  and 
agreeable:  while  the  man  of  resolution  and  true 
gallantry  is  overlooked  and  disregarded,  if  not  de- 
spised. There  is  a  propriety  in  all  things;  and  I 
believe  what  you  scholars  call  just  and  sublime,  in 
opposition  to  turgid  and  bombast  expression,  may 
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give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  mean,  when  I  say  modesty 
is  the  certain  indication  of  a  great  spirit,  jind  impu- 
dence  the  affectation  of  it.  He  that  writes  with 
judgment,  and  never  rises  into  improper  warmths, 
manifests  Ihe  true  force  of  genius ;  in  like  manner, 
he  who  is  quiet  and  equal  in  all  his  behaviour  is  sup- 
ported in  that  deportment  by  what  we  may  call  true 
courage.  Alas!  it  is  not  so  easy  a  thing  to  be  a 
brave  man  as  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind  ima- 
gine. To  dare  is  not  all  that  there  is  in  it.  The 
privateer  we  were  just  now  talking  of  had  boldness 
enough  to  attack  his  enemy,  but  not  greatness  of 
mind  enough  to  admire  the  same  quality  exerted  by 
that  enemy  in  defending  himself.  Thus  his  base 
aud  little  mind  was  wholly  taken  up  in  the  sordid 
regard  to  the  prize  of  which  he  failed,  and  the 
damage  done  to  his  own  vessel ;  and  therefore  he 
used  an  honest  man,  who  defended  his  own  from 
him,  in  the  manner  as  he  would  a  thief  that  should 
rnb  him. 

'  He  was  equally  disappointed,  and  had  not  spirit 
enough  to  consider,  that  one  case  would  be  lauda- 
ble, and  the  other  criminal.  Malice,  rancour, hatred, 
vengeance,  are  what  tear  the  breasts  of  mean  men 
in  fight ;  but  fame,  glory,  conquests,  desires  of  op- 
portunities to  pardon  and  oblige  their  opposcrs,  are 
what  glow  in  the  minds  of  the  gallant.'  The  cap- 
tain ended  his  discourse  with  a  specimen  of  his  hook- 
learning  ;  and  gave  us  to  understand  that  he  had 
read  a  French  author  on  the  subject  of  justness  in 
point  of  gallantry.  'I  love,'  said  Mr.  Sentry,  'a 
critic  who  mixes  the  rules  of  Hie  with  annotations 
upon  writers.  My  author,'  added  he,  'in  his  dis- 
course upon  epic  poetry,  takes  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  same  quality  of  courage  drawn  in  the  two  dif- 
ferent characters  of  Turnus  and  ^Eneas.  He  makes 
courage  the  chief  and  greatest  ornament  of  Turnus  ; 
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in  jEneas  there  are  many  others  which  outshine 
it ;  among  the  rest,  that  of  piety.  Turnus  is,  there- 
fore, all  along  painted  by  the  poet  full  of  ostenta- 
tion, his  language  haughty  and  vain- glorious,  as 
placing  his  honour  in  the  manifestation  of  his  va- 
lour :  JEneas  speaks  little,  is  slow  to  action,  and 
shews  only  a  sort  of  defensive  courage.  If  equi- 
page and  address  make  Turnus  appear  more  coura- 
geous than  iEneas,  conduct  and  success  prove 
iEneas  more  valiant  than  Tumus.' — T. 
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On  thee  the  fortunes  of  our  house  depend. 

If  we  look  into  the  three  great  heroic  poems  which 
have  appeared  in  the  world,  we  may  observe  that 
they  are  built  upon  very  slight  foundations.  Ho- 
mer lived  near  300  years  after  the  Trojan  war ;  and, 
as  the  writing  of  history  was  not  then  in  use  among 
the  Greeks,  we  may  very  well  suppose  that  the  tra- 
dition of  Achilles  and  Ulysses  had  brought  down  but 
very  few  particulars  to  his  knowledge ;  though  there 
is  no  question  but  he  has  wrought  into  his  two  poems 
such  of  their  remarkable  adventures  as  were  still 
talked  of  among  his  con  temporaries. 

The  story  of  yEneas,  on  which  Virgil  founded  his 
poem,  was  likewise  very  bare  of  circumstances,  and 
by  that  means  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  em- 
bellishing it  with  fiction,  and  giving  a  full  range  to 
his  own  invention.  We  find,  however,  that  he  has 
■interwoven,  in  the  course  of  his  fable,  the  principal 
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larticnlars,  which  were  generally  bettered 
be  Romans,  of  JEneas's  voyage  and 

taW. 

The  reader  may  find  an  abridgment  of  the  whole 
story,  as  collected  out  of  the  ancient  historians,  aad 
a  it  was  received  among  the  Romans,  in  Dionysus 
Balicarnasseus. 

Since  none  of  the  critics  have  considered  Virgil's 
(able  with  relation  to  this  history  of  JEneas,  h  may 
Dot,  perhaps,  be  amiss  to  examine  it  in  this  light.  §o 
for  as  regards  my  present  purpose.     Whoever  looks 
into  the  abridgment  above  mentioned,  will  find  that 
the  character  of  JEneas  is  filled  with  piety  to  the 
gods,  and  a  superstitious  observation  of  prodigies, 
oracles,  and  predictions.     Virgil  has  not  only  pre- 
served his  character  in  the  person  of  /Eneas,  hot 
has  given  a  place  in  his  poem  to  those  particiilax 
prophecies  which  he  found  recorded  of  him  in  his- 
tory and  tradition.    The  poet  took  the  matters  of 
fact  as  they  came  down  to  him,  and  circumstanced 
them  after  his  own  manner,  to  make  them  appear 
the  more  natural,  agreeable,  or  surprising.     I  be- 
lieve very  many  readers  have  been  shocked  at  that 
ludicrous  prophecy  which  one  of  the  harpies  pro- 
nounces to  the  Trojans  in  the  third  book ;  namely, 
that  before  they  had  built  their  intended  city  they 
should  be  reduced  by  hunger  to  eat  their  very  ta- 
bles.   But,  when  they  hear  that  this  was  one  of  the 
circumstances  that  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  history  of  iEneas,  they  will  think  the 
poet  did  very  well  in  taking  notice  of  it.    l\yt  his- 
torian above  mentioned  acquaints  us,  that  a  prophet- 
ess had  foretold  JEneas,  he  should  take  his  voyage 
westward,  till  his  companions  should  eat  their  ta- 
bles; and  that  accordingly,,  upon  his  landing  in 
Italy,  as  they  were  eating  their  flesh  upon  cakes  -* 
bread  for  want  of  other  conveniences,  they  af 
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ward  fed  on  the  cakes  themselves;  upon  which  one 
of  the  company  said  merrily,  '  We  are  eating  out 
tables.'  They  immediately  took  the  hint,  says  the 
historian,  and  concluded  the  prophecy  to  be  fulfill- 
ed. As  Virgil  did  not  think  it  proper  to  omit  so 
material  a  particular  in  the  history  of  tineas,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  consider  with  how  much 
judgment  lie  has  qualified  it,  and  taken  off  every 
thing  that  might  have  appeared  improper  for  a  pas- 
sage in  a  heroic  poem.  The  prophetess  who  fore- 
tels  it  is  a  hungry  harpy,  as  the  person  who  disco- 
vers it  is  young  Ascanius. 

Hcus  eliam  mtusas  consul  mutual   iuquji  lulus. 


ir  the  plait's  < 

Such  an  observation,  which  i 


beautiful  in  the 
mouth  of  a  boy,  would  have  been  ridiculous  from 
any  other  of  the  company.  I  am  apt  to  think  that 
the  changing  of  the  Trojan  fleet  into  water-nymphs, 
which  is  the  most  violent  machine  in  the  whole 
j'Eneid,  and  has  given  offence  to  several  critics, 
may  be  accounted  for  the  same  way.  Virgil  him- 
self, before  he  begins  that  relation,  premises,  that 
what  he  was  going  to  tell  appeared  incredible,  but 
that  it  was  justified  by  tradition.  What  farther 
confirms  me  that  this  change  of  the  fleet  was  a 
celebrated  circumstance  in  the  history  of  .Eneas, 
is,  that  Ovid  has  given  a  place  to  the  same  me- 
tamorphosis in  his  account  of  the  heathen  my- 
thology. 

None  of  these  critics  I  have  m 
sidered  the  fable  of  the  JEneid 
taken  notice  how  the  tradition 
founded  authorizes  those  parts 
most  exceptionable. 


flection  will  not  make  it  u 
part  of  my  readers. 


it  with  have  con- 
in  this  light,  and 
Dn  which  it  was 
i  it  which  appear 
the  length  of  this  re- 
:eptable  to  the  curious 
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The  history  which  was  the  basis  of  Milton's  poem 
is  still  shorter  than  either  that  of  the  Iliad  or  jEneid. 
The  poet  has  likewise  taken  care  to  insert  every  cir- 
cumstanre  of  it  in  the  body  of  his  fable.  The  ninth 
hook,  which  we  are  here  to  consider,  is  raised  upon 
that  brief  account  in  Scripture,  wherein  we  are  told 
that  (he  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of 
the  field  ;  that  lie  tempted  the  woman  to  eat  of  the 
forbidden  fruit;  that  she  was  overcome  by  this 
temptation,  and  that  Adam  followed  her  example. 
From  these  few  particulars  Milton  has  formed  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  fables  that  invention  ever 
ptodueed.  He  has  disposed  of  these  several  cir- 
cumstances among  so  many  beautiful  and  natural 
6ctions  of  his  own,  that  his  whole  story  looks  only 
like  a  comment  upon  sacred  writ,  or  rather  seems  to 
be  a-  full  and  complete  relation  of  what  the  other  Is 
only  in  epitome.  I  have  insisted  the  longer  on  this 
consideration,  as  I  look  upon  the  disposition  and 
ivance  of  the  fable  to  be  the:  principal  beauty 
ninth  book,  which  has  more  story  in  it,  and  is 
of  incidents,  than  any  other  in  the  whole 
Satan's  traversing  the  globe,  and  still  keep- 
in  the  shadow  of  the  night,  as  fearing  to 
be  discovered  by  the  angel  of  the  sun,  who  had  be- 
fore detected  him,  is  one  of  those:  beautiful  imagina- 
tions with  which  he  introduces  this  his  second  series 
of  adventures.  Having  examined  the  nature  of 
etery  creature,  and  found  out  one  which  was  the 
most  proper  for  his  purpose,  he  again  returns  to 
Paradise;  and,  to  avoid  discovery,  sinks  by  night 
"ith  a  river  that  ran  under  the  garden,  and  rises  up 
again  through  a  fountain  that  issued  from  it  by  the 
tie*  of  life.  The  poet,  who,  as  we  have  before  taken 
■Mice,  speaks  as  little  as  possible  in  bis  own 
person,  and,  after  the  example  of  Homer,  fills  every 
part  of  his  work  with  manners  and  characters,  in- 
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troduces  a  soliloquy  of  this  infernal  agent,  who  was 
thus  restless  in  the  destruction  of  man.  He  is  then 
described  as  gliding  through  the  garden,  under  the 
resemblance  of  a  mist,  in  order  to  rind  out.  that  crea- 
ture in  which  he  designed  to  tempt  our  first  parents. 
This  description  has  something  in  it  very  poetical 
and  surprising: 

So  saying,  through  each  thicket  dank  or  drv, 
Like  a  black  mUt  low  creeping,  he  held  on 

Hi.  inhlnielil  m  artli,  "lii-re  suiuii;.!  lie  [night  lini 
The  serpent;  him  fail  aleepiog  soon  lie  found 
In  labyrinth  of  man;  a  ft 
His  head  the  midst,"  well 

The  author  afterward  gives  us  a  description  of 
the  morning,  which  is  wonderfully  suitable  to  a  di- 
vine poem,  and  peculiar  to  that  first  season  of  na- 
ture. He  represents  the  earth,  before  it  was  curst, 
as  a  great  altar  breathing  out  its  incense  from  all 
parts,  and  sending  up  a  pleasant  savour  to  the  nos- 
trils of  its  Creator  ;  to  which  he  adds  a  noble  idea 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  offering  their  morning  worship, 
and  filling  up  the  universal  concert  of  praise  and 
adoration  : 

Now  when  a  sacred  light  began  tu  dawn 

Theii  morning  incense;  when  all  things  that  breathe 

From  the  earth's  great  altar  send  ii[)  silent  praise 

To  the  Creator,  and  his  nostrils  fill 

With  grateful  smell;  forth  came  the  human  pair, 

And  join'd  their  vocal  worship  to  their  choir 

Of  creatures  wanting  voice — 

This  dispute  which  follows  between  our  two  first 
parents  is  represented  with  great  art.  It  proceeds 
from  a  difference  of  judgment,  not  of  passion,  and 
is  managed  with  reason,  not  with  heat.  It  is  such 
a  dispute  as  we  may  suppose  might  have  happened. 
in  Paradise,  had  men  continued  happy  and  inno- 
cent.    There  is  a  great  delicacy  in  the  moralities 
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,ich  are  interspersed  in  Adam's  discourse,  and 
iich  the  most  ordinary  reader  cannot  but  take  no- 
e  of.  That  force  of  love  which  the  father  of  man- 
id  so  finely  describes  in  the  eighth  hook,  anil  which 

inserted  in  mv  last  Sutiinhiy's  pnpcr,  shews  itself 
re  in  many  fine  instances ;  as  in  those  fond  regards 

casts  towards  Eve  at  her  parting  from  him; 

Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  porsu'd 
Delighted,  but  desiriria  mure  hm  stay. 
Oft  lie  lo  lit-r  his  tiijii^i   »f  ijitick  return 
Repealed;  she  tu  him  as  oft  engag'd 

iliis  impatience  and  amusement  (luring  her  absence: 


I 


Ofchoii 
Hert 


find  her 


agaHa,, 


As  imperii  ufl  me  wool  llieir  harvest  queen. 
Grett  joy  lie  prowisM  lu  his  thoughts,  and  new 
Solice  in  her  return,  so  long  delay'd. 

But  particularly  in  that  passionate  speech, where, 
ifeing  her  irrecoverably  lost,  he  resolves  to  perish 
■illi  her,  rather  than  to  live  without  her: 

Sonic  cursed  fraud 

Of  enemy  hath  beguil'd  line,  vet  unknown. 
And  me  with  thee  hath  mind  ';  for  with  thee 
Certain  my  resolution  is  tu  die; 
Ouw  can  I  live  without  Iheef  How  forego 
Thy  sweet  converse  and  love  so  dearly  join'd, 
To  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn  >. 
Should  God  create  another  Eve,  and  I 
Amither  rib  nflcrd,  yet  loss  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart;  no,  no!  I  feel 
The  Jink  of  nature  draw  me:  flesh  of  flesh, 
Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  state 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliss  or  woe! 

The  beginning  of  this  speech,  and  the  preparation 
to  it  are  animated  with  the  same  spirit  as  theconclu- 
»ion,  which  I  have  here  quoted. 

The  several  wiles  which  are  put  in  practice  by  the 
T  2 
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tempter,  when  he  found  Eve  separated  from  her  hus- 
band, the  many  pleasing  images  of  nature  which  are 
intermixed  in  this  part  of  the  story,  with  its  gradual 
and  regular  progress  to  the  fatal  catastrophe,  are  so 
very  remarkable,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  point 
out  their  respective  beauties. 

I  have  avoided  mentioning  any  particular  simili- 
tudes in  my  remarks  on  this  great  work,  because  1 
have  given  a  general  account  of  them  in  my  paper 
on  the  first  book.  There  is  one,  however,  in  this 
part  of  the  poem,  which  I  shall  here  quote,  as  it  is 
not  only  very  beautiful,  but  the  closest  of  any  in  the 
whole  poem  ;  I  mean  that  where  the  serpent  is  de- 
scribed as  rolling  forward  in  all  his  pride,  animated 
by  the  evil  spirit,  and  conducting  Eve  to  her  de- 
struction, while  Adam  was  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  her  to  give  her  his  assistance.  These  several 
particulars  arc  all  of  them  wrought  into  the  following 
similitude: 


Hope  elevates, 

nnd  jo j 

Brighton  U 

i'hti"  tin-, 

r.....|..ci  ..f 

unctuous  vapour,  which  Ihe  night 

V IniK^a 

Kindled  thro 

(Which  oft,  ihtv  say,  sume  evil  spirit  attends) 

Hovering  sod  blazing  with  delusive 

light,  i 

Misleads  th' 

auiEiz'd  night  wanderer 

To  bogs  and 

nires,  and  oft  through 

There  swallo 

*'d  up  and  lost,  from  s 

...*.« r  far. 

t 

The  secret  intoxication  of  pleasure,  with  all  those 
transient  flushings  of  guilt  and  joy,  which  the  poel 
represents  in  our  first  parents  upon  their  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit,  to  those  flaggings  of  spirit,  damps 
of  sorrow,  and  mutual  accusations  which  succeed  it, 
are  conceived  with  a  wonderful  imagination,  and  de- 
scribed in  very  natural  sentiments. 

When  Dido,  in  the  fourth  ^ne id,  yielded  to  that 
fatal  temptation   which  ruined  her,  Virgil  tells  u* 
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the  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  were  filled  with 
flashes  of  lightning,  anfl  the  nymphs  howled  upon 
the  mountain  tops.  Milton,  in  the  same  poetical 
spirit,  lias  described  all  nature  as  disturbed  upon 
Eve's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit: 

So  eajinc;,  lii-r  isili  hand  in  evil  hour, 
Forth  reaching  in  (!»>  f  ml  I ,  -In:  iiliu.k'd,  site  eat: 
Eaith  felt  toe  wound,  and  Nature,  from  her  seat 
B^UnO,  through  all  her  works  gave  signs  of  woe 

Upon  Adam's  falling  into  the  same  guilt,  the  whoie 
creation  appears  a  second  time  in  convulsions  : 

Bui  fondly  overcome  with  female  charm. 
Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 
In  pnncs.  and  Nature  gave  a  second  groan; 

Wept  at  completing  uf  the  mortal  sin. 

As  all  nature  suffered  by  the  guilt  of  our  first  pa- 
tents, these  symptoms  of  trouble  and  consternation 
are  wonderfully  imagined,  not  only  as  prodigies,  but 
as  marks  of  her  sympathizing  in  the  fall  of  man. 

Adam's  converse  with  Eve,  after  having  eaten  the 
forbidden  fruit,  is  an  exact  copy  of  that  between  Ju- 
piter and  Juno  in  the  fourteenth  Iliad.  Juno  there 
approaches  Jupiter  with  I  lie  sitiHe  which  she  had  re- 
ceived from  Venus;  upon  which  he  tells  her,  that 
she  appeared  more  charming  anil  desirable  than  she 
W  ever  done  before,  even  when  iheir  loves  were  at 
die  highest.  The  poet  afterward  describes  them  as 
reposing  on  a  summit  of  Mount  Ida,  which  produced 
under  them  a  bed  of  flowers,  the  lotus,  the  crocus, 
and  the  hyacinth:  and  concludes  his  description 
with  their  falling  asleep. 

Let  the  reader  compi'ire  this  with  the  following 
pssage  in  Milton,  which  begins  with  Adam's  speech 
to  Eve: 


an                sp 

ECTATOR.                           N*  361. 

For  never  did  thy  be 

auty  since  the  day 

I  saw  thee  first  and  wedded  thee,  adorn'd 

Willi  all  perfections, 

so  inflame,  tny  sense 

Willi  ardour  to  enjoy  thee,  fairer  now 

Thro  ever,  bounty  of  this  virtuous  tree. 

So  said  he.  an<J  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 

Of  timorous  latent,  « 

ell  understood 

Of  Eve,  "hose  eye  t 

larted  contagion!!  fire. 

Her  hand  lie  adam!, 

and  to  a  shady  bank. 

Thick  overhead  with 

verdant  roof  embuwet'd, 

He  led  her  nothing  loath;  flowers  were  the  couch, 

Pansics,  and  violets, 

and  asphodel, 

And  hyucinth.  Earth 

s  fjvshril  softest  lap. 

Then:  thev  their  Mil  . 

if  Love  and  love's  disport 

Took  largely,  of  Ihei 

r  mutual  guilt  the  seal, 

in,  till  dewy  sleep 

As  no  poet  seems  ever  to  have  studied  Homer 
more,  or  to  have  more  resembled  him  in  the  great- 
ness of  genius,  than  Milton,  I  think  I  should  have 
given  but  a  very  imperfect  account  of  his  beauties,  if 
I  had  not  observed  the  most  remarkable  passages 
which  look  like  parallels  in  these  two  great  authors. 
I  might,  in  the  course  of  these  criticisms,  have  taken 
notice  of  many  particular  lines  and  expression! 
which  are  translated  from  the  Greek  poet ;  but  as  I 
thought  this  would  have  appeared  too  minute  and 
over-curious,  I  have  purposely  omitted  them.  The 
greater  incidents,  however,  are  not  only  set  off  by 
being  shewn  in  the  same  light  with  several  of  the 
same  nature  in  Homer,  but  by  that  means  may  be 
also  guarded  -against  the  cavils  of  the  tasteless  w 
ignorant— L. 


ill 
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— Si  ad  hotiestmem  nati  sumoi,  i 

lends  est,  ant  certe  otnni  ponde:e  graviur  i 
n-Fiijua  omnia. — Tu i.i.. 


Will  Honeycomb  was  complaining  to  roe  yester- 
day that  the  conversation  of  the  town  is  so  altered 
of  late  years,  that  a  line  gentleman  is  at  a  loss  for 
matter  to  start  a  discourse,  as  well  ass  unable  to  fait 
in  with  the  talk  he  generally  meets  with.  Will  takes 
notice,  that  there  is  now  an  evil  under  the  sun  which 
he  supposes  to  be  entirely  new,  because  not  men- 
tioned by  any  satirist,  or  moralist,  in  any  age.  ■  Men,' 
said  he,  '  grow  knaves  sooner  than  they  ever  did 
since  the  creation  of  the  world  before.'  If  you  read 
ilie  tragedies  of  the  last  age,  you  find  the  artful 
men,  and  persons  of  intrigue,  are  advanced  very  far 
Ja  years,  and  beyond  the  pleasures  and  sallies  of 
youth;  but  now  Will  observes,  that  the  young  have 
taken  in  the  vices  of  the  aged,  and  you  shall  have  a 
nan  of  five -and -twenty,  crafty,  false,  and  intriguing, 
tot  ashamed  to  over-reach,  cozen,  and  beguile.  My 
friend  adds,  that  till  about  the  latter  end  of  King 
Charles's  reign  there  was  not  a  rascal  of  any  emi- 
nence under  forty.  In  the  places  of  resort  for  con- 
versation, you  now  hear  nothing  but  what  relates  to 
tlie  improving  men's  fortunes,  without  regard  to  the 
methods  towards  it.  This  is  so  fashionable,  that 
jouag  men  form  themselves  upon  a  certain  neglect 
of  every  thing  that  is  candid,  simple,  and  worthy  of 
true  esteem;  and  affect  being  yet.  worse  than  they 
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are,  by  acknowledging,  in  their  general  turn  of  mind 
and  discourse,  that  they  have  not  any  remaining 
value  for  true  honour  and  honesty ;  preferring  the 
capacity  .of  being  artful  to  gain  their  ends,  to  the 
merit  of  despising  those  euds  when  they  come  in 
competition  with  their  honesty.  All  this  is  due  to 
the  very  silly  pride  that  generally  prevails,  of  being 
valued  for  the  ability  of  carrying  (heir  point ;  in  a 
word,  from  the  opinion  that  shallow  and  unexperi- 
enced people  entertain  of  the  short-lived  force  of 
cunning.  But  I  shall,  before  1  enter  upon  the  vari- 
ous faces  which  folly,  eon: red  with  artifice,  puts  on  to 
impose  upon  the  unthinking,  produce  a  great  autho- 
rity for  asserting,  that  nothing  but  truth  and  inge- 
nuity* has  any  lasting  good  effect,  even  upon  a 
man's  fortune  and  interest. 

'  Truth  and  reality  have  all  the  advantages  of  ap- 
pearance, and  many  more.  If  the  show  of  any  thing 
be  good  for  any  thing,  I  am  sure  sincerity  is  better ; 
for  why  does  any  man  dissemble,  or  seem  to  be  that 
which  he  is  not,  but  because  he  thinks  it  good  to 
have  such  a  quality  as  lie  pretends  to  ?  for  to  coun- 
terfeit and  dissemble  is  to  put  on  the  appearance 
of  some  real  excellency.  Now  the  best  way  in 
the  world  for  a  man  to  seem  to  be  any  thing,  is 
really  to  be  what  he  would  seem  to  be.  Besides, 
that  it  is  many  liiiK'.s  us  troublesome  to  make  good 
the  pretence  of  a  good  quality,  aa  to  have  it ;  and 
if  a  man  have  it  not,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  is  disco- 
vered to  want  it,  and  then  all  his  pains  and  labour 
to  seera  to  have  it  is  lost.  There  is  something  un- 
natural in  painting,  which  a  skilful  eye  will  easily 
discern  from  native  beauty  and  complexion. 

'  It  is  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part  long ;  for 
where  truth  is  not  at  the  bottom,  nature  will  always 
be  endeavouring  to  return,  ami  will  peep  oat  and  be- 

•  Ingenuity  swim  to  be  here  used  for  ingeuuousnes*. 
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tray  herself  one  time  or  other.    Therefore  if  any  mam 
think  it  convenient  to  seem  good,  let  him  he  so  in- 
deed, and  then  his  goodness  will  appear  to  every 
body's  satisfaction ;  so  that  upon  all  accounts  sin- 
cerity is  true  wisdom.     Particularly  as  to  the  affairs 
of  this  world,  integrity  has  many  advantages  orer 
all  the  fine  and  artificial  ways  of  dissimulation  and 
deceit;  it  is  much  the  plainer  and  easier,  much  die 
safer  and  more  secure  way  of  dealing  in  the  world : 
it  has  less  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entangiement 
and  perplexity,  of  danger  and  hazard  in  it ;  it  is  the 
shortest  and  nearest  way  to  our  end,  carrying  as 
thither  in  a  straight  line,  and  will  hold  out  and  last 
longest.  The  arts  of  deceit  and  cunning  do  conuam- 
ally  grow  weaker  and  less  effectual  and  serviceable  to 
than  that  use  them;  whereas  integrity  gains  strength 
by  use,  and  the  more  and  longer  any  man  practiseth 
it,  the  greater  service  it  does  him,  by  confirming  his 
reputation,  and  encouraging  those  with  whom  he 
hath  to  do  to  repose  the  greatest  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  him,  which  is  an  unspeakable  advantage 
in  the  business  and  affairs  of  life. 

1  Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and  n&A& 
nothing  to  help  it  out;  it  is  always  near  at  hand,  zn& 
sits  upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready  to  drop  out  before 
we  are  aware ;  whereas  a  lie  is  troublesome,  and 
sets  a  man's  invention  upon  the  rack,  and  one  trick 
needs  a  great  many  more  to  make  it  good.  It  is  like 
building  upon  a  false  foundation,  which  constantly 
stands  in  need  of  props  to  shore  it  up,  and  proves  at 
last  more  chargeable  than  to  have  raised  a  substan- 
tial building  at  first  upon  a  true  and  solid  founda- 
tion; for  sincerity  is  firm  and  substantial,  and  there 
is  nothing  hollow  and  unsound  in  it,  and,  because 
it  is  plain  and  open,  fears  no  discovery  ;  of  which 
the  crafty  man  is  always  in  danger ;  and  when  he 
thinks  he  walks  in  the  dark,  all  his  pretences  are  so 
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transparent,  that  he  that  runs  may  read  them  ;  he  is 
the  last  man  that  finds  himself  to  be  found  out;  and 
whilst  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  makes  fools  of 
others,  he  renders  himself  ridiculous. 

'  Add  to  all  this,  that  sincerity  is  the  most  com- 
pendious wisdom,  and  an  excellent  instrument  for 
the  speedy  dispatch  of  business  ;  it  creates  confi- 
dence in  those  we  have  to  deal  with,  saves  the  la- 
bour of  many  inquiries,  and  brings  things  to  an  issue 
in  few  words.  It  is  like  travelling  in  a  plain  beat- 
en road,  which  commonly  brings  a  man  sooner  to 
his  journey's  end  than  by-ways,  in  which  men  often 
lose  themselves.  In  a  word,  whatsoever  conveni- 
ence may  be  thought  to  be  in  falsehood  and  dissi- 
mulation, it  is  soon  over ;  but  the  inconvenience  of 
it  is  perpetual,  because  it  brings  a  man  under  an 
everlasting  jealousy  and  suspicion,  so  that  he  is  not 
believed  when  he  speaks  truth,  nor  trusted  when  per- 
haps he  means  honestly.  When  a  man  has  once 
forfeited  the  reputation  of  his  integrity,  he  is  set 
fast;  and  nothing  will  then  serve  his  turn,  neither 
truth  nor  falsehood. 

'  And  I  have  often  thought,  that  God  hath,  in 
his  great  wisdom,  hid  from  men  of  false  and  dis- 
honest minds  the  wonderful  advantages  of  truth 
and  integrity  to  the  prosperity  even  of  our  worldly 
affairs  :  these  men  are  so  blinded  by  their  covetous- 
ness  and  ambition,  that  they  cannot  look  beyond  a 
present  advantage,  nor  forbear  to  seize  upon  it, 
though  by  ways  never  so  indirect ;  they  cannot  see 
so  far  as  to  the  remote  consequences  of  a  steady  in- 
tegrity, and  the  vast  benefit  and  advantages  which 
it  will  bring  a  man  at  last.  Were  but  this  sort  of 
men  wise  and  clear-sighted  enough  to  discern  this, 
they  would  be  honest  out  of  very  knaveiy,  not  out 
of  any  love  to  honesty  and  virtue,  but  with  a  crafty 
design  to  promote  and  advance  more  effectually  their 
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own  interests ;  and  therefore  the  justice  of  the  Di- 
vine Providence  has  hid  this  truest  point  of  wisdom 
from  their  eyes,  that  bad  men  might  not  he  upon 
equal  terms  with  the  just  and  upright,  and  serve 
their  own  wicked  designs  by  honest  and  lawful 
means. 

'  Indeed,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in  the  world 
fur  ii  dav,  and  should  never  have  occasion  to  con- 
verse more  with  mankind,  never  more  need  their 
good  opinion  or  good  word,  it  were  then  no  great 
matter  (speaking  as  to  the  concernments  of  this 
world)  if  a  man  spent  his  reputation  all  at  once,  and 
ventured  it  at  one  throw :  but  if  he  be  to  continue 
in  the  world,  and  would  have  the  advantage  of  con- 
versation whilst  he  is  in  it,  let  him  make  use  of  truth 
and  sincerity  in  all  his  words  and  actions ;  for  no- 
thing but  this  will  last  and  hold  out  to  the  end  :  all 
other  arts  will  fail,  but  truth  anil  i!ite«Tity  will  carry 
-.<  man  through,  and  bear  him  out  to  the  last.' — T. 
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Though  Ion  Ibe  subject,  it  deserves  uutpohis. 

The  gentleman  who  obliges  the  world  in  general, 
anil  me  in  particular,  with  his  thoughts  upon  edu- 
cation, has  just  sent  me  the  following  letter : 
■  But, 
'  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  fourth  letter 
upon  the  education  of  youth.  In  my  last  I  gave  you 
my  thoughts  upon  some  particular  tasks,  which  I 
ronceived  it  might  not  he  amiss  to  mix  with  their 
*    order  to  give  them  an  early  sea- 
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sorting  of  virtue :  1  shall  in  this  propose  some  others, 
which  I  fancy  might  contribute  to  give  them  a  right 
turn  for  the  world,  and  enable  them  to  make  their 

'  The  design  of  learning  is,  as  I  take  it,  either  to 
render  a  man  an  agreeable  companion  to  himself, 
and  teach  him  to  support  solitude  with  pleasure;  or, 
if  he  is  not  bora  to  an  estate,  to  supply  that  defect, 
and  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  acquiring  one.  A 
person  who  applies  himself  to  learning  with  the  first 
of  these  views,  may  be  said  to  study  for  ornament; 
as  he  who  proposes  to  himself  the  second,  properly 
studies  for  use.  The  one  does  it  to  raise  himself  a 
fortune  :  the  other t  to  Bet  off  that  which  he  is  already 
possessed  of.  But  as  far  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind are  included  in  the  latter  class,  I  shall  only  pro- 
pose some  methods  at  present  for  the  service  of  such 
who  expect  to  advance  themselves  in  the  world  by 
their  learning.  In  order  to  which  I  shall  premise, 
that  many  more  estates  have  been  acquired  by  little 
accomplishments  than  by  extraordinary  ones  ;  those 
qualities  which  make  the  greatest  figure  in  the  eye  of 
the  world,  not  being  always  the  most  useful  in  them 
selves,  or  the  most  advantageous  to  their  owners. 

'  The  posts  which  require  men  of  shining  and  un 
common  parts  to  discharge  them  are  so  very  few 
that  many  a  great  genius  goes  out  of  the  world  with- 
out ever  having  had  an  opportunity  to  exert  itself; 
whereas  persons  of  ordinary  endowments  meet  with 
occasions  fitted  to  their  parts  and  capacities  every 
day  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life. 

'  I  am  acquainted  with  two  persons  who  were  for- 
merly school -fellows*,  and  have  been  good  friends 

*  Swift  and  Mr.  Stralfor.),  a  merchant.     '  Stratford  is  wr 
plumb,  and  is  now  lending  the  government  Ri,000i.  yet  we 
educated  together  at  Ihe  sume  gchiml   and   university."     Swift'* 
Works,  vol.  nii.  p.  10,  cr,  8™.— Slratfoid  was  afterward  •  bank- 
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tee.  One  of  them  was  not  only  thought  an 
treble  blockhead  at  school,  but  still  main- 
his  reputation  at  the  university ;  the  other 
■  pride  of  his  master,  and  the  moat  celebrated 
in  the  college  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
a  of  genius  is  at  present  buried  in  a  country 
ige  of  eightscore  pounds  a  year;  while  the 
ith  the  bare  abilities  of  a  common  scrivener, 
(  an  estate   of  above  a  hundred  thousand 

scy,  from  what  I  have  said,  it  will  almost  ap- 
doubtful  case  to  many  a  wealthy  citizen, 
r  or  no  he  ought  to  wish  his  son  should  be  a 
enius :  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  nothing  is 
isurd  than  to  give  a  lad  the  education  of  one, 
nature  has  not  favoured  with  any  particular 
if  distinction. 

!  fault  therefore  of  our  grammar-schools  is, 
ery  boy  is  pushed  on  to  works  of  genius : 
I  it  would  be  far  more  advantageous  for  the 
:  part  of  them  to  be  taught  such  little  practi- 
i  and  sciences  as  do  not  require  any  great 
'parts  to  he  master  of  them,  and  yet  may  come 
lo  play  during  the  course  of  a  man's  life, 
h  are  all  the  parts  of  practical  geometry.  I 
town  a  man  contract  a  friendship  with  a  mi- 
f  state,  upon  cutting  a  dial  in  his  window  : 
umber  o  clergyman  who  got  one  of  the  best 
;s  in  the  west  of  England,  by  setting  a  coun- 
deman's  affairs  in  some  method,  and  giving 
exact  survey  of  his  estate, 
ile  1  am  upon  this  subject,  I  cannot  forbear 
ling  a  particular  which  is  of  use  in  every  sta^ 
ife,  and  which,  methinks, every  mastershould 
is  scholars  ;  I  mean  the  writing  of  English 
To  this  end,  instead  of  perplexing  them  with 
pis  ties,  themes  and  verses,  there  might  be  a 
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punctual  correspondence  established  between  t^ 
boys,  who  might  act  in  any  imaginary  parts  of  bu% 
ness,  or  be  allowed  sometimes  to  give  a  range  to  thejf 
own  fancies,  and  communicate  to  each  other  whitr 
ever  trifles  they  thought  fit,  provided  neither  of  thejn 
ever  failed  at  the  appointed  time  to  answer  his  <#$ 
respondent's  letter.  *, . 

*  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
rality  of  boys  would  find  themselves  moreadvanj 
by  this  custom,  when  they  come  to  be  men,  thaji 
all  the  Greek  and  Latin  their  masters  can  teach  ~ 
in  seven  or  eight  years. 

4  The  want  of  it  is  very  visible  in  many  1< 
persons,  who,  while  they  are  admiring  the  styleJH 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  want  phrases  to  e: 
themselves  on  the  most  common  occasions.     I 
seen  a  letter  from  one  of  these  Latin  orators 
would  have  been  deservedly  laughed  at  by  a  cov*f 
mon  attorney.  .  ,  ,L;;d 

*  Under,  this  head,  of  writing,  I  cannot  Qmit  aflrj 
counts  and  short-hand,  which  are  learned  with  jty 
pains,  and  very  properly  come  into  the  number  j 
such  arts  as  I  have  been  here  recommending., 

*  You  must  doubtless,  Sir,  observe,  that  I 
hitherto  chiefly  insisted  upon  these  things  for 
boys  as  do  not  appear  to  have  any  thing  extraorifaj 
nary  in  their  natural  talents,  and  consequently  alt; 
not  qualified  for  the  finer  parts  of  learning ;  yet|j 
believe  I  might  carry  this  matter  still  farther,  i 
venture  to  assert,  that  a  lad  of  genius  has  sometimg 
occasion  for  these  little  acquirements,  to  be  as  » 
were  the  forerunners  of  his  parts,  and  to  introdac* 
him  into  the  world. 

'History  is  full  of  examples  of  persons  wbto 
though  they  have  had  the  largest  abilities,  havebei? 
obliged  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  favour  fl 
great  men  by  these  trivial  accomplishments ;  as  tP 
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complete  gentleman,  in  some  of  our  modern  come- 
dies, makes  his  first  advances  to  his  mistress  under 
the  disguise  of  u.  painter  or  a  dime mg- master. 

'  The  difference  is,  that  in  a  lad  of  genius  these 
are  only  so  many  accomplishments,  which  in  another 
are  essentials ;  the  one  diverts  himself  with  them,  the 
other  works  at  them.  In  short,  I  look  upon  a  great 
genius  with  these  little  additions,  in  the  same  liirht 
as  I  regard  the  Grand  Seignior,  who  is  obliged,  by 
an  express  command  in  the  Alcoran,  to  learn  and 
practise  some  handicraft  trade  :  though  I  need  not 
to  have  gone  for  iny  instance  farther  than  Germany, 
where  several  emperors  have  voluntarily  done  the 
same  thing.  Leopold  the  last  worked  in  wood  : 
and  [  have  heard  diere  are  several  handicraft  works 
of  his  making  to  be  seen  at  Vienna,  so  neatly  turned, 
that  the  best  joiner  in  Europe  might  safely  own 
them  without  any  disgnicr  I"  his  profession*. 

'  I  would  not  be  thought,  by  any  thing  I  have 
said,  to  be  against  improving  a  boy's  genius  to  the 
utmost  pitch  it  can  be  carried.  What  1  would  en- 
deavour to  shew  in  this  essay  is,  that  there,  may  be 
methods  taken  to  make  learning  advantageous  even 
to  the  meanest  capacities. 

X.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &C-' 


■ 
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ir.  Sat.  vi.  iee. 


22C 

Gnuide  supetcilium- — 

Their  signal  virtues  Uarilly  can  be  borne, 

Daslvd  as  they  are  with  supercilious  scorn. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  You  have  in  some  of  your  discourses  described 
most  sort  of  women  in  their  distinct  and  proper 
classes,  as  the  ape,  the  coquette,  and  many  others; 
but  I  think  you  have  never  yet  said  any  thing  of  a 
devotee,  A  devotee  is  one  of  those  who  disparage 
religion  by  their  indiscreet  and  unseasonable  intro- 
duction of  the  mention  of  virtue  on  all  occasions. 
She  professes  she  is  what  nobody  ought  to  doubl 
she  is  ;  and  betrays  the  labour  she  is  put  to,  to  be 
what  she  ought  to  be  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity. 
She  lives  in  the  world,  and  denies  herself  none  of 
the  diversions  of  it,  with  a  constant  declaration  how 
insipid  all  things  in  it  are  to  her.  She  is  never  her- 
self but  at  church ;  there  she  displays  her  virtue, 
and  is  so  fervent  in  her  devotions,  that  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  her  pray  herself  out  of  breath.  While 
other  young  ladies  in  the  house  are  dancing,  or  play- 
ing at  questions  and  commands,  she  reads  aloud  in 
her  closet.  She  says,  all  love  is  ridiculous,  except 
it  be  celestial ;  but  she  speaks  of  the  passion  of  one 
mortal  to  another  with  too  much  bitterness  for  one 
that  had  no  jealousy  mixed  with  her  contempt  of  it. 
If  at  any  time  she  sees  a  man  warm  in  his  addresses 
to  his  mistress,  she  will  lift  up  her  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  cry,  "What  nonsense  is  that  fool  talking!  Will 
the  bell  never  ring  for  prayers  ?"  Wc  have  an  emi- 
nent lady  of  this  stamp  in  our  country,  who  pretends 
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to  amusements  very  much  above  tiie  rest  of  her 
She  never  carries  a  white  shock-dog  with  bells  under 
her  arm,  nor  a  squirrel  or  dormouse  in  her  pocket, 
but  always  an  abridged  piece  of  morality,  to  steal 
out  when  she  is  sure  of  being  observed.  When  ghe 
went  to  the  famous  ass-race  (which  I  must  confess 
was  but  an  odd  diversion  to  be  encouraged  by  people 
of  rank  and  figure),  it  was  not,  like  other  ladies,  to 
hear  those  poor  animals  bray,  nor  to  see  fellows  run 
naked,  or  to  hear  country  'squires  in  bob-wigs  and 
white  girdles  make  love  at  the  side  of  a  coach,  and 
cry,  "Madam,  this  is  dainty  weather."  Thus  she 
describes  the  diversion ;  for  she  went  only  to  pray 
heartily  that  nobody  might  be  hurt  in  the  crowd,  and 
to  see  if  the  poor  fellow's  face,  which  was  distorted 
with  grinning,  might  any  way  be  brought  to  itself 
again.  She  never  chats  over  her  tea,  but  covers  her 
face,  and  is  supposed  in  an  ejaculation  before  she 
testes  a  eup.  This  ostentatious  behaviour  is  such 
an  offence  to  true  sanctity,  that  it  disparages  it,  and 
makes  virtue  not  only  unamiable,  but  also  ridiculous. 
The  sacred  writings  are  full  of  reflections  which 
»bhor  tills  kind  of  conduct ;  and  a  devotee  is  so  far 
from  promoting  goodness,  that  she  deters  others  by 
ber  example.  Fnlly  and  vanity  in  one  of  these  ladies 
ii  like  vice  in  a  clergyman  :  it  does  not  only  debase 
Mm,  but  makes  the  inconsiderate  part  of  the  world 
think  the  worse  of  religion. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Hotspur.' 

■  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  Xenophon,  in  his  short  account  of  the  Spartan 
common  wealth,  speaking  of  the  behaviour  of  their 
young  men  in  the  streets,  says,  "There  was  so  much 
modesty  in  their  looks,  that  you  might  as  soon  have 
'timet  I  the  eyes  of  a  marble  statue  upon  you  as 
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theirs;  and  that  in  all  their  behaviour  they  weie 
more  modest  than  a  biide  when  put  to  bed  upon  her 
wedding-night."  This  virtue,  which  is  always  sub- 
joined to  magnanimity,  had  such  an  influence  upon 
their  courage,  that  in  battle  an  enemy  could  not  loot 
them  in  the  face,  and  they  durst  not  but  die  for  their 
country. 

•  Whenever  I  walk  into  the  streets  of  London  and 
Westminster,  the  countenances  of  all  the  young  fel- 
lows that  pasB  by  me  make  me  wish  myself  in  Sparta: 
I  meet  with  such  blustering  airs,  big  looks,  and  hold 
fronts,  that,  to  a  superficial  observer,  would  bespeak 
a  courage  above  those  Grecians.  I  am  arrived  lo 
that  perfection  in  speculation,  that  1  understand  the 
language  of  the  eyes,  which  would  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune to  me  had  I  not  corrected  the  testiness  of 
old  age  by  philosophy.  There  is  scarce  a  man  in  a 
red  coat,  who  does  not  tell  me,  with  a  full  stare,  he 
is  a  bold  man  :  I  see  several  swear  inwardly  at  me, 
without  any  offence  of  mine,  but  the  oddness  of  my 
person :  1  meet  contempt  in  every  street,  expressed 
in  different  manners  by  the  scornful  look,  the  elevated 
eye-brow,  and  the  swelling  nostrils  of  the  proud  and 
prosperous.  The  'prentice  speaks  his  disrespect  ty 
an  extended  finger,  and  the  porter  by  stealing  out 
his  tongue.  If  a  country  gentleman  appears  a  Utile 
curious  in  observing  the  edifices,  signs,  clocks, 
coaches,  and  dials,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  the 
polite  rabble  of  this  town,  who  are  acquainted  with 
these  objects,  ridicule  his  rusticity.  I  have  known  a 
fellow  with  a  burden  on  his  head  steal  a  hand  down 
from  his  load,  and  slily  twirl  the  cock  of  a  squire's 
hat  behind  him :  while  the  offended  person  is  swear- 
ing, or  out  of  countenance,  all  the  wag-wits  in  the 
highway  are  grinning  in  applause  of  the  ingenious 
rogue  that  gave  him  the  tip,  and  the  folly  of  him 
who  had  not  eyes  all  round  his  head  to  prevent  re- 
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oeirag  it.  These  things  arise  from  a  general  affec- 
tation of  smartness,  wit,  and  courage.  Wycherly 
somewhere  rallies  the  pretensions  this  way,  by  mak- 
ing a  fellow  say,  "  Red  breeches  are  a  certain  sign 
of  valour ;"  and  Otway  makes  a  man,  to  boast  his 
agility,  trip  up  a  beggar  on  crutches.  From  such 
hints  I  beg  a  speculation  on  this  subject:  in  the 
mm  time  I  shall  do  all  in  the  power  of  a  weak  old 
tttow  in  my  own  defence ;  for  as  Diogenes,  being 
M  quest  of  an  honest  man,  sought  for  him  when  it 
was  broad  daylight  with  a  lantern  and  candle,  so 
I  intend  for  the  future  to  walk  the  streets  with  a  dark 
faartarn.  which  has  a  convex  crystal  in  it ;  and  if  any 


stares  at  me,  I  give  fair  warning  that  I  wil 
direct  the  light  full  into  his  eyes.  Thus  despairing 
to  fad  men  modest,  I  hope  by  this  means  to  evade 
their  impudence. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

T»  SOPHROSUNIUS.' 
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Non  ego  mordaci  distrinxi  carmine  quenquam. 

Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  563. 

I  ne'er  in  gall  dipp'd  my  envenom'd  pen, 
Nor  branded  the  bold  front  of  shameless  men. 

I  hay$  been  very  often  tempted  to  write  invectives 
upon  those  who  have  detracted  from  my  works,  or 
spoken  in  derogation  of  my  person;  but  I  look  upon 
it  as  a  particular  happiness,  that  I  have  always 
kuujered  my  resentments  from  proceeding  to  this 
extremity.  I  once  had  gone  through  half  a  satire, 
bat  found  so  many  motions  of  humanity  rising  in  m<» 
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towards  the  persons  whom  I  had  severely  treated, 
that  I  threw  it  into  the  fire  without  ever  finishing  it 
I  have  been  angry  enough  to  make  several  little 
epigrams  and  lampoons  ;  and,  after  having  admired 
them  a  day  or  two,  have  likewise  committed  them 
to  the  flames.    These  I  look  upon  as  so  many  sacri- 
fices to  humanity,  and  have  received  much  greater 
satisfaction  from  the  suppressing  such  performances, 
than  I  could  have  done  from  any  reputation  they 
might  have  procured  me,  or  from  any  mortification 
they  might  have  given  my  enemies,  in  case  I  had 
made  them  public.    If  a  man  has  any  talent  in  writ- 
ing, it  shews  a  good  mind  to  forbear  answering  ca> 
lumnies  and  reproaches  in  the  same  spirit  of  bitter- 
ness with  which  they  are  offered.     But  when  a  matt 
has  been  at  some  pains  in  making  suitable  returns 
to  an  enemy,  and  has  the  instruments  of  revenge  in 
his  hands,  to  let  drop  his  wrath,  and  stifle  his  resent- 
ments, seems  to  have  something  in  it  great  and 
heroical.     There  is  a  particular  merit  in  such  a  way 
of  forgiving  an  enemy ;  and  the  more  violent  and 
unprovoked  the  offence  has  been,  the  greater  still  10 
the  merit  of  him  who  thus  forgives  it. 

I  never  met  with  a  consideration  that  is  more  finely 
spun,  and  what  has  better  pleased  me,  than  one  in 
Epictetus,  which  places  an  enemy  in  a  new  light, 
and  gives  us  a  view  of  him  altogether  different  from 
that  in  which  we  are  used  to  regard  him.  The  sense 
of  it  is  as  follows  :  '  Does  a  man  reproach  thee  for 
being  proud  or  ill-natured,  envious  or  conceited,  igr 
norant  or  detracting?  Consider  with  thyself  whethe* 
his  reproaches  are  true.  If  they  are  not,  considei 
that  thou  art  not  the  person  whom  he  reproaches* 
but  that  he  reviles  an  imaginary  being,  and  perhapfl 
loves  what  thou  really  art,  though  he  hates  whai 
thou  appearest  to  be.  If  his  reproaches  are  true,  ft 
thou  art  the  envious,  ill-natured  man  he  takes  thee 
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for,  give  thyself  another  tarn,  become  mid,  affable, 
and  obliging,  and  his  reproaches  of  thee  naturally 
cease.    His  reproaches  may  indeed  continue,  but 
tboQ  art  no  longer  the  person  whom  he  reproaches*/ 
I  often  apply  this  rule  to  myself;  and  when  I  hear 
of  a  satirical  speech  or  writing  that  is  aimed  at  me, 
I  examine  my  own  heart,  whether  I  deserve  it  or  not. 
If  I  bring  in  a  verdict  against  myself,  I  endeavour 
to  rectify  my  conduct  for  the  future  in  those  parti* 
ealars  which  have  drawn  the  censure  upon  me ;  but 
if  the  whole  invective  be  grounded  upon  a  falsehood, 
I  trouble  myself  no  farther  about  it,  and  look  upon 
my  name  at  the  head  of  it  to  signify  no  more  than 
one  of  those  fictitious  names  made  use  of  by  an 
author  to  introduce  an  imaginary  character.    Why 
should  a  man  be  sensible  of  the  sting  of  a  reproach, 
who  is  a  stranger  to  the  guilt  that  is  implied  in  it  ? 
or  subject  himself  to  the  penalty,  when  he  knows  he 
has  never  committed  the  crime  ?    This  is  a  piece  of 
fortitude  which  every  one  owes  to  his  own  inno- 
cence, and  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
of  any  merit  or  figure  to  live  at  peace  with  himself, 
in  a  country  that  abounds  with  wit  and  liberty. 

The  famous  Monsieur  Balzac,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Chancellor  of  France,  who  had  prevented  the  pub- 
lication of  a  book  against  him,  has  the  following 
ttvds,  which  are  a  lively  picture  of  the  greatness  of 
inind  so  visible  in  the  works  of  that  author ;  *  If  it 
was  a  new  thing,  it  may  be  I  should  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  the  suppression  of  the  first  libel  that 
ahould  abuse  me;  but  since  there  are  enough  of  them 
to  make  a  small  library,  I  am  secretly  pleased  to  see 
the  number  increased,  and  take  delight  in  raising  a 
Wp  of  stones  that  envy  has  cast  at  me  without 
doing  me  any  harm/ 

•  Epict  Ench.  Cap.  48  and  64,  ed.  Berk.  1670.  8to. 
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The  author  here  alludes  to  those  monuments*  ol 
the  eastern  nations,  which  were  mountains  of  stonei 
raised  upon  the  dead  bodies  by  travellers,  that  used 
(o  cast  every  one  his  stone  upon  it  as  they  passed 
by.  It  is  certain  that  no  monument  is  so  glorious 
as  one  which  is  thus  raised  by  the  hands  of  envy, 
For  my  part  T  admire  an  author  for  such  a  tempct 
of  mind  as  enables  him  to  bear  an  undeserved  re- 
proach without  resentment,  more  than  for  all  the  wil 
of  any  the  finest  satirical  reply. 

Thus  far  I  thought  necessary  to  explain  myself  in 
relation  to  those  who  have  animadverted  on  thia 
paper,  and  to  shew  the  reasons  why  I  have  noi 
thought  fit  to  return  them  any  formal  answer.  J 
must  farther  add,  that  the  work  would  have  been  ol 
very  little  use  to  the  public  had  it  been  filled  with 
personal  reflections  and  debates ;  for  which  reason 
I  have  never  once  turned  out  of  my  way  to  observe 
those  little  cavils  which  have  been  made  against  i( 
by  envy  or  ignorance.  The  common  fry  of  scrib- 
blers, who  have  no  other  way  of  being  taken  notice 
of  but  by  attacking  what,  has  gained  some  reputa- 
tion in  the  world,  would  have  furnished  me  with 
business  enough,  had  they  fgtind  me  disposed  to 
enter  the  lists  with  them. 

I  shall  conclude  with  the  fable  of  Boccalini's  tra- 
veller, who  was  so  pestered  with  the  noise  of  grass- 
hoppers in  his  ears,  that  he  alighted  from  his  horse 
in  great  wrath  to  kill  them  all.  '  This,'  says  the  au- 
thor, 'was  troubling  himself  to  no  manner  of  pur- 
pose. Had  he  pursued  his  journey  without  taking 
notice  of  them,  the  troublesome  insects  would  have 
died  of  themselves  in  a  very  few  weeks,  and  he 
would  have  saffered  nothing  from  them.' — L. 

•  There  are  stimulant  monuniDDls  of  the  same  kind  In  North 
Bri Lai  11, "litre  they  are  called  'cairns.' 
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The  guds  will  grant 

Whnt  tlieir  unerring  uisdom  sees  they  want : 
In  goodness,  as  in  greatness,  they  excel; 

icret  affectation  of  a 
■  noblest  motive  for 
action  that  ever  was  proposed  to  man  is  not  acknow- 
ledged the  glory  and  happiness  of  their  being.  The 
heart  is  treacherous  to  itself,  and  we  do  not  let 
reflections  go  deep  enough  to  receive  religion 
the  most  honourable  incentive  to  good  and  worthy 
actions.  It  is  our  natural  weakness  to  flatter  our- 
selves into  a  belief,  that  if  we  search  into  our  inmost 
thoughts,  we  find  ourselves  wholly  disinterested, 
and  divested  of  any  views  arising  from  self-love  and 
vain  glory.  But  however  spirits  of  superficial  great* 
neas  may  disdain  at  tirst  sight  to  do  any  thing,  but 
from  a  noble  impulse  in  themselves,  without  any 
future  regards  in  this  or  any  other  being ;  upon 
stricter  inquiry  they  will  find,  to  act  worthily,  and 
expect  to  be  rewarded  only  in  another  world,  is  as 
heroic  a  pitch  of  virtue  as  human  nature  can  arrive 
at.  If  the  tenor  of  our  actions  have  any  other  mo- 
tive than  the  desire  to  be  pleasing  in  the  eye  of  the 
Deity,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  we  must  be  more 
thun  men,  if  we  are  not  too  much  exalted  in  pros- 
perity and  depressed  in  adversity.  But  the  Chris- 
tian world  has  a  Leader,  the  contemplation  of  whose 
life  and  sufferings  must  administer  comfort  in  afflic- 
tion, while  the  sense  of  his  power  and  omnipotence 
must  give  them  humiliation  in  prosperity. 

It  is  owing  to  the  forbidding  and  unlovely  con- 
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strain!  with  which  men  of  low  conceptions  act  when 
they  think  they  conform  themselves  to  religion,  as 
well  as  to  the  more  odious  conduct  of  hypocrites, 
that  the  word  Christian  does  not  carry  with  it  at  first 
view  all  that  is  great,  worthy,  friendly,  generous,  and 
heroic.  The  man  who  suspends  his  hopes  of  the  re- 
ward of  worthy  actions  till  after  death,  who  can  be- 
stow unseen,  who  can  overlook  hatred,  do  good  to 
his  slanderer,  who  can  never  he  angry  at  his  friend, 
never  revengeful  to  his  enemy,  is  certainly  formed 
for  the  benefit  of  society.  Yet  these  are  bo  far  from 
heroic  virtues,  that  they  are  but  the  ordinary  duties 
of  a  Christian. 

When  a  man  with  a  steady  faith  looks  back  on  the 
great  catastrophe  of  this  day*,  with  what  bleeding 
emotions  of  heart  must  he  coutemplate  the  life  and 
sufferings  of  his  Deliverer!  When  his  agonies  occur 
to  him,  how  will  he  weep  to  reflect  that  he  has  often 
forgot  them  for  the  glance  of  a  wanton,  for  the  ap- 
plause of  a  vain  world,  for  a  heap  of  fleeting  past 
pleasures,  which  are  at  present  aching  sorrows! 

How  pleasing  is  the  contemplation  of  the  lowly 
steps  our  Almighty  Leader  took  in  conducting  ua  to 
his  heavenly  mansions !  In  plain  and  apt  parable, 
similitude  and  allegory,  our  great  Master  enforced 
the  doctrine  of  our  salvation ;  but  they  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, instead  of  receiving  what  they  could  not 
oppose,  were  offended  at  the  presumption  of  being 
wiser  than  they.  They  could  not  raise  their  little 
ideas  above  the  consideration  of  him,  in  those  cir- 
cumstances familiar  to  them,  or  conceive  that  he, 
who  appeared  not  more  terrible  or  pompous,  should 
have  any  thing  more  exalted  than  themselves  j  he  in 
that  place  therefore  would  no  longer  ineffectually 
exert  a  power  which  was  incapable  of  conquering  the 
prepossession  of  their  narrow  and  mean  conceptions. 
•  This  piper  was  published  on  Good  Friday,  171«. 
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Multitudes  followed  him,  and  brought  him  the 
dumb,  the  blind,  the  sick,  and  maimed;  whom  when 
their  Creator  had  touched,  with  a  second  life  they 
saw,  spoke,  leaped,  and  ran.  la  affection  to  him, 
and  admiration  of  his  actions,  the  crowd  could  not 
leave  him,  but  waited  near  him  till  they  were  almost 
as  faint  and  helpless  as  others  they  brought  for  suc- 
cour. He  had  compassion  on  them,  and  by  a  mi- 
racle supplied  their  necessities.  Oh,  the  ecstatic  en- 
tertainment, when  they  could  behold  their  food  im- 
mediately increase  to  the  distributor's  hand,  and  see 
their  God  in  person  feeding  and  refreshing  his  crea- 
tures! Oh  envied  happiness!  But  why  do  I  say 
envied?  as  if  our  God  did  not  still  preside  over  our 
temperate  meals,  cheerful  hours,  and  innocent  con- 
versations. 

But  though  the  sacred  story  is  every  where  full  of 
miracles  not  inferior  to  this,  and  though  in  the  midst 
of  those  acts  of  divinity  he  never  gave  the  least  hint 
of  a  design  to  become  a  secular  prince,  yet  had  not 
hitherto  the  apostles  themselves  any  other  than  hopes 
of  worldly  power,  preferment,  riches,  and  pomp ;  for 
Peter,  upon  an  accident  of  ambition  among  the 
apostles,  hearing  his  Master  explain  that  his  king- 
dom was  not  of  this  world,  was  so  scandalized  that 
be  whom  he  had  so  long  followed  should  suffer  the 
ignominy,  shame,  and  death,  which  he  foretold,  that 
be  took  him  aside  and  said,  '  Be  it  far  from  thee, 
Lord;  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee:'  for  which  he 
jiiJTered  a  severe  reprehension  from  his  Master,  as 
having  in  his  view  the  glory  of  man  rather  than  that 
of  God. 
The  great  change  of  things  began  to  draw  near, 
e  thought  fit,  as  a  Saviour 
lis  public  entry  into  Jerusa- 


e  than  the 


power 


hut  d 


««f 


•ntation  and  pomp,  of  a  triumph ;  he  came 
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humble,  meek,  and  lowly;  with  an  unfelt  new  ec- 
stasy, multitudes  strewed  lib  way  with  garments  and 
olive-branches,  crying  with  loud  gladness  and  ac- 
clamation, '  HusaiiiiLili  lo  the  Sun  of  David  !  Blessed 
is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  I'  At  thii 
great  King's  accession  to  his  throne,  men  were  not 
ennobled,  but  saved;  crimes  were  not  remitted,  but 
sins  forgiven.  He  did  not  bestow  medals,  honours, 
favours;  but  health,  joy,  sight,  speech.  The  first 
object  the  blind  ever  saw  was  the  Author  of  sight; 
while  the  lame  ran  before,  and  the  dumb  repeated 
the  liosannah.  Thus  attended,  he  entered  into  his 
own  house,  the  sacred  temple,  and  by  his  divine  au- 
thority expelled  traders  and  worldlings  that  pro- 
faned it ;  and  thus  did  he  for  a  time  use  a  great  and 
despotic  power,  to  let  unbelievers  understand  that  it 
was  not  want  of,  but  superiority  to,  all  worldly  do- 
minion, that  made  him  not  exert  it.  But  is  this  then 
the  Saviour?  Is  this  the  Deliverer?  Shall  this  ob- 
scure Nazarenc  command  Israel,  and  sit  on  the 
throne  of  David  ?  Their  proud  and  disdainful  hearts, 
which  were  petrified  with  the  love  and  pride  of  this 
world,  were  impregnable  to  the  reception  of  so  tutan 
a  benefactor ;  and  were  now  enough  exasperated 
with  benefits  to  conspire  his  death.  Our  Lord  was 
sensible  of  their  design,  and  prepared  his  disciples 
for  it,  by  recounting  to  them  now  more  distinctly 
what  should  befal  him ;  but  Peter  with  an  un- 
grounded resolution,  and  in  a  flush  of  temper,  made 
a  sanguine  protestation,  that  though  all  men  were 
offended  in  him,  yet  would  not  he  be  offended.  It 
was  a  great  article  of  our  Saviour's  business  in  the 
world  to  bring  us  to  a  sense  of  our  inability,  without 
God's  assistance,  to  do  any  thing  great  or  good; 
he  therefore  told  Peter,  who  thought  so  well  of  his 
courage  and  fidelity,  that  they  would  both  fail  him, 
and  even  he  should  deny  him  thrice  that  very  night- 
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•  But  what  heart  can  conceive,  what  tongue  utter 
the  sequel  ?  Who  is  that  yonder,  buffeted,  mocked, 
and  spurned?  Whom  do  they  drag'  like  a  felon? 
Whitber  do  they  carry  my  Lord,  my  King,  my  Sa- 
viour, and  my  God?  And  will  he  die  to  expiate 
those  very  injuries?  Sec  where  they  have  nailed 
the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life !  How  his  wounds 
blacken,  his  body  writhes,  and  heart  heaves  with 
pity  and  with  agony!  Oh  Almighty  sufferer,  look 
down,  look  down  from  thy  triumphant  infamy!  Lo, 
he  inclines  his  head  to  his  sacred  bosom  !  Hark,  he 
groans  !  See,  he  expires  !  The  earth  trembles,  the 
temple  rends,  the  rocks  burst,  the  dead  arise.  Which 
-die  the  quick?  Which  are  the  dead  ?  Sure  nature, 
all  nature  is  departing  with  her  Creator.' — T. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  19,  1712. 


■ntli  book  of  Paradise  Lost  has  a  greater  va- 
riety of  persons  in  it  than  any  other  in  the  whole 
poem.  The  author,  upon  the  winding  up  of  his  ac- 
tion, introduces  all  those  who  had  any  concern  in  it, 
and  shews  with  great  beauty  the  influence  which  it 
bad  upon  each  of  them.     It  is  like  the  last  act  of  a 


•The  n 


wilb  that  which  is  now  piefiieci  to  No.  379. 
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well-written  tragedy,  in  which  a 
it  are  generally  drawn  up  before  the  audience, 
represented  under  those  circumstances  in  whicJ 
determination  of  the  action  places  them. 

I  shall  therefore  consider  this  book  under 
heads,  in  relation  to  the  celestial,  the  infernal 
human,  and  the  imaginary  persons,  who  have 
respective  parts  allotted  in  it. 

To  begin  with  the  celestial  persons.  The  { 
dian  angels  of  Paradise  are  described  as  retur 
to  heaven  upon  the  fall  of  man,  in  order  to  app 
tiieir  vigilance  ;  their  arrival,  their  manner  of  rt 
tion,  with  the  sorrow  wliich  appeared  in  themse 
and  in  those  spirits  who  are  said  to  rejoice  ai 
conversion  of  a  sinner,  are  very  finely  laid  log" 
in  the  following  lines  : 


Up  ir 
TVs 


n  Paradise  in  haste 


From  canh  arriv'd  at  heav'n  gate,  displeas'd 
Allweie  who  heard  ;  dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
That  time  celestial  visages;  yet  mist 
With  pily,  violated  Dot  their  bliss. 
About  the  new-arriv'd,  in  multitudes 
Th'  ethereal  people  ran,  to  hear  and  know 
How  all  befel.     They  low'rds  the  throne  supreme 
Ai  riiiintiihlt  made  haste,  to  make  appear. 
With  righteous  plea,  their  utmost  vigilance, 
And  easily  approv'd  ;  when  (he  Most  Jiigti 
Eternal  Father,  from  his  sacred  cloud 
Amidst,  in  thunder  utter'd  thus  his  voice. 

The  same  Divine  Person,  who  in  the  foreg 
parts  of  this  poem  interceded  for  our  first  pa 
before  their  fall,  overthrew  the  rebel  angels, 
created  the  world,  is  now  represented  as  descen 
to  Paradise,  and  pronouncing  sentence  upon 
three  offenders.     The  cool  of  the  evening  bei 
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circumstance  with  which  holy  writ  introduces  this 
great  scene,  it  is  poetically  described  by  our  author, 
who  has  also  kept  religiously  to  the  form  of  words 
in  which  the  three  several  sentences  were  passed 
upoH  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  serpent.  He  has  rather 
chosen  to  neglect  the  numerousness  of  his  verse, 
than  to  deviate  from  those  speeches  which  are  re- 
corded on  this  great  occasion.  The  guilt  and  con- 
fusion of  our  first  parents,  standing  naked  before 
their  judge,  is  touched  with  great  beauty.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  Sin  and  Death  into  the  works  of  the 
creation,  the  Almighty  is  again  introduced  as  speak- 
ing to  his  angels  that  surrounded  him. 

See !  with  what  heat  these  dogs  of  hell  adrance, 
To  waste  and  havoc  yonder  world,  which  I 
So  fair  and  good  created,  Ace. 

The  following  passage  is  formed  upon  that  glori- 
ous image  in  holy  writ,  which  compares  the  voice 
of  an  innumerable  host  of  angels  uttering  hallelu- 
jahs, to  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings,  or  of  many 

waters : 

He  ended,  and  the  heaVnly  audience  loud 
Sang  hallelujah,  as  the  sound  of  seas, 
Through  multitude  that  sung  :  *  Just  are  thy  wajs, 
Righteous  are  thy  decrees  in  all  thy  works : 
Who  can  extenuate  thee  1 * 

Though  the  author,  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
poem,  and  particularly  in  the  book  we  are  now  exa- 
mining, has  infinite  allusions  to  places  of  Scripture, 
I  have  only  taken  notice  in  my  remarks  of  such  a? 
are  of  a  poetical  nature,  and  which  are  woven  with 
great  beauty  into  the  body  of  his  fable.  Of  this 
kind  is  that  passage  in  the  present  book,  where,  de- 
scribing Sin  and  Death  as  marching  through  the 
works  of  nature,  he  adds, 

— ■ Behind  her  Death 

Close  following  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted  yet 
On  his  pale  horse 

x  3 
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Which  alludes  to  that  passage  in  Scripture  so  won- 
derfully  poetical,  and  terrifying  to  the  imagination  *. 
'  And  I  looked,  and  behold  a  pale  horse,  and  his 
name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death,  and  Hell  followed 
with  him  :  and  power  was  given  unto  them  over  the 
fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  with  sword,  and 
with  hunger,  and  with  sickness,  and  with  the  beasts 
of  the  earth.'  Under  this  first  head  of  celestial  per- 
sons we  must  likewise  take  notice  of  the  command 
which  the  angels  received,  to  produce  the  several 
changes  in  nature,  and  sully  the  beauty  of  the  crea- 
tion. Accordingly  they  are  represented  as  infecting 
the  stars  and  planets  with  malignant  influences, 
weakening  the  light  of  the  sun,  bringing  down  the 
winter  into  the  milder  regions  of  nature,  planting 
winds  and  storms  in  several  quarters  of  the  sky,  stor- 
ing the  clouds  with  thunder,  and,  in  short,  pervert- 
ing the  whole  frame  of  the  universe  to  the  condition 
of  its  criminal  inhabitants.  As  this  is  a  noble  inci- 
dent in  the  poem,  the  following  lines,  in  which  we 
see  the  angels  heaving  up  the  earth,  and  placing  it 
in  a  different  posture  to  the  sun  from  what  it  had 
before  the  fall  of  man,  is  conceived  with  that  sub- 
lime imagination  which  was  so  peculiar  to  this  great 
author : 

Some  say  he  bid  his  angels,  turn  askance 
The  poles  of  earth  n.iiv  leu  dt-grers  and  mote 
From  the  sun's  sxle  ;  they  with  labour  push'd 
Oblique  the  centric  globe . 

We  are  in  the  second  place  to  consider  the  infer- 
nal agents  under  the  view  which  Milton  has  given 
us  of  them  in  this  book.  It  is  observed,  by  those 
who  would  set  forth  the  greatness  of  Virgil's  plan, 
that  he  conducts  his  reader  through  all  the  parts  of 
the  earth  wlu'ch  were  discovered  in  his  time.  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe,  are  the  several  scenes  of  hie 
fable.     The  plan  of  Milton's  poem  is  of  an  infinitely 
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greater  extent,  and  fills  the  mind  with  many  r 
astonishing' circumstances.  S.itan,  having  surround- 
ed the  earth  seven  times,  departs  at  length  from 
Paradise.  We  then  see  him  steering  his  course 
among  the  constellations;  and,  after  having  tra- 
versed the  whole  creation,  pursuing  his  voyage 
through  the  chaos,  and  entering  into  his  own  infer- 
nal dominions. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  assembly  of  fallen 
angels  is  worked  up  with  circumstances  which  give 
a  delightful  surprise  to  the  reader  :  but  there  is  no 
incident  in  the  whole  poem  which  does  this  more 
than  the  transformation  of  the  whole  audience,  that 
follows  the  account  their  leader  gives  them  of  hia 
expedition.  The  gradual  change  of  Satan  himself 
Is  described  after  Ovid's  manner,  and  may  vie  with 
any  of  those  celebrated  transformations  which  are 
looked  upon  as  the  most  beautiful  parts  in  that 
poet's  works.  Milton  never  fails  of  improving  his 
own  hints,  and  bestowing  the  last  finishing  touches 
to  every  incident  which  is  admitted  into  this  poem. 
The  unexpected  hiss  which  arises  in  this  episode, 
tike  dimensions  and  bulk  of  Satan,  so  much  superior 
to  those  of  the  infernal  spirits  who  lay  under  the 
tame  transformation,  with  the  annual  change  which 
they  are  supposed  to  suffer,  are  instances  of  this 
lund.  The  beauty  of  the  diction  is  very  remarkable 
in  this  whole  episode,  as  I  have  observed  in  the 
lixth  paper  of  these  my  remarks  the  great  judgment 
with  which  it  was  contrived. 

The  parts  of  Adam  and  Eve,  or  the  human  per- 
iods, come  next  under  our  consideration.  Milton's 
*rt  is  no  where  more  shewn,  than  in  his  conducting 
the  parts  of  these  our  first  parents.  The  represen- 
tation he  gives  of  them,  without  falsifying  the  story, 
i*  wonderfully  contrived  to  influence  the  reader  with 
pity  and  compassion  towards  them.     Though  Adam 
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involves  the  whole  species  in  misery,  !iis  crime  pro- 
ceeds from  a  weakness  which  every  man  is  inclined 
to  pardon  and  commiserate,  as  it  seems  rather  the 
frailty  of  human  nature,  than  of  the  person  who  of- 
fended. Every  one  is  apt  to  excuse  a  fault  which 
he  himself  might  have  fallen  into.  It  was  the  ex- 
cess of  love  for  Eve  that  ruined  Adam  and  his  pos- 
terity. I  need  not  add,  that  the  author  is  justified 
in  this  particular  by  many  of  the  fathers  and  the 
most  orthodox  writers.  Milton  has  by  this  means 
filled  a  great  part  of  his  poem  with  that  kind  of  writ- 
ing which  the  French  critics  call  the  tendre,  and 
which  is  in  a  particular  manner  engaging  to  all  sorts 
of  readers. 

Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  book  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, are  likewise  drawn  with  such  sentiments  as  do 
not  only  interest  the  reader  in  their  afflictions,  hut 
raise  in  him  the  most  melting  passions  of  humanity 
and  commiseration.  When  Adam  sees  the  several 
changes  of  nature  produced  about  him,  he  appears 
in  a  disorder  of  mind  suitable  to  one  who  had  for- 
feited both  his  innocence  and  his  happiness;  he  is 
filled  with  horror,  remorse,  despair;  in  the  anguish 
of  his  heart  he  expostulates  with  his  Creator  for  hav- 
ing given  him  an  unasked  existence  : 

Did  I  request  thee,  Maker,  from  my  clay 


In  tliis  ■■]•  lii-iuiis  jarth-ii  - 


He  immediately  after  recovers  from  his  presump- 
tion, owns  his  doom  to  be  just,  and  begs  that  the 
death  which  is  threatened  him  may  he  inflicted  on 
him: 
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Why  delays 

Hi*  hand  In  execute  what  his  decree 
IWdon  this  day?  Why  du  I  over-live? 
Why  Bin  1  mock'd  v.ith  death,  and  lengthened  oat 
To  deathless  pain?     How  gladly  would  Imeet 
Mortality  ray  sentence,  and  be  earth 
Insensible !  now  glad  would  lay  me  down, 
At  in  my  mother's  lap !     There  1  should  rest 
And  sleep  secure  ;  his  dreadful  voice  no  more 
Would  tlmnder  in  my  ears:  no  fear  of  worse 
To  me,  and  to  my  offspring,  would  torment  me 
Wilh  cruel  espectation 

This  whole  speech  is  full  of  the  like  emotion,  and 
varied  with  all  those  sentiments  which  we  may  sup- 
pose natural  to  a  mind  so  broken  and  disturbed.  I 
must  not  omit  that  generous  concern  which  our  tirst 
father  shews  in  it  for  his  posterity,  and  which  is  so 
proper  to  affect  the  reader : 


Hidernc  from  the  face 

Of  God,  whom  to  heboid  *t 

Of  happiness  !  yet  well,  if  here  would  end' 

The  misery  ;  I  deserved  it,  and  would  bear 

My  own  deservings  :  but  this  will  not  serve 

All  that  I  eat,  or  drink,  or  shall  beget, 


ight 


0« 


leall 


beard 


Posterity  stands  curst!    Fair  patrimony, 

That  I  must  leave  ye,  sons !  O  were  I  abli 

To  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  ye  none  ! 

So  disinherited,  how  would  ye  bless 

Me  now  your  curse!  Ah,  why  should  all  mankind. 

For  one  man's  fault,  thus  guiltless  be  condemn'd, 

If  guiltless?     But  from  me  what  can  proceed 

But  all  corrupt  > 

Who  can  afterward  behold  the  father  of  man- 
kind, extended  upon  the  earth,  uttering  his  mid- 
night complaints,  bewailing  his  existence,  and  wish- 
ing for  death,  without  sympathizing  with  him  in  his 
dittress ! 
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Thus  Adam  to  himself  lam 
'I'lirou^li  the  still  night ;  in 
le  and  coid,  and 


Ul„.|,-. 


-  (as  ere  man  fell) 
,  Luiwiih  black  air, 
dreadful  gloom. 
Which  10  his  evil  conscience  lepresented 
All  things  witli  double  terror.     On  the  ground 
Outstrelch'd  hL-  by  1  on  llie  cold  ground!   and  oft 
Curs'd  his  creation;  death  as  oft  accua'd 
Of  tardy  execution 

The  part  of  Eve  in  this  book  is  no  less  passion- 
ate, and  apt  lo  sway  the  reader  in  her  favour.  She 
is  represented  with  great  tenderness  as  approaching 
Adam,  hut  is  spurned  from  him  with  a  spirit  of  up- 
braiding and  indignation,  conformable  to  the  na- 
ture of  man,  whose  passions  had  now  gained  tie 
dominion  over  him.  The  following  passage,  where- 
in she  is  described  as  renewing  her  addresses  to 
him,  with  the  whole  speech  that  follows  it,  haye 
something  in  them  exquisitely  moving  and  pathetic: 

He  added  not,  and  from  her  turn'd:  but  Eve 
Not  so  rcpuls'd,  with  tears  that  ceas'd  not  flowing 
And  tresses  all  disorder'd,  at  his  feet 
Fell  bumble;  and  embracing  Mieni  b>>.,ii_!i 
His  peace,  and  thus  proceeded  in  ber  plain 

'Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam!  Witn.-,  Hi: 
What  love  sincere,  and  rev'reuce 
I  bear  thee,  and  iinwccting  have  i 
Unhappily  deceiv'd  !     Thy  suppl 
I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees.     Ber. 
(Whereon  I  live),  thy  gentle  loot: 
Thy  counsel  in  this  uttermost  dish 
My  only  strength,  and  stay  !  Forlorn  of  thee, 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me?  where  subsist? 
While  yet  wc  live  (scarce  one  short  hour  perhaps) 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace,"  &c. 

Adam's  reconcilement  to  her  is  worked  up  in  the 
same  spirit  of  tenderness.  Eve  afterward  proposes 
to  her  husband,  in  the  blindness  of  her  despair,  that, 
to  prevent  their  ^i-nilt  frum  descending  upon  posterity, 
they  should  resolve  to  live  childless  ;  or,  if  that 
could  not  be  done,  they  should  seek  their  own  deaths 
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by  violent  methods.  As  these  sentiments  naturally 
engage  the  reader  to  regard  the  mother  of  mankind 
with  more  than  ordinary  commiseration,  they  likewise 
contain  a  very  fine  moral.  The  resolution  of  dying 
to  end  our  miseries  does  not  shew  such  a  degree  of 
magnanimity  as  a  resolution  to  bear  them,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  Our  author 
has,  therefore,  with  great  delicacy,  represented  Eve 
as  entertaining  this  thought,  and  Adam  as  disap- 
proving it. 

We  are,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the  imagi- 
nary persons,  or  Death  and  Sin,  who  act  a  large 
part  in  this  book.  Such  beautiful  extended  allego- 
ries are  certainly  some  of  the  finest  compositions  of 
genius;  but,  as  I  have  before  observed,  are  not  agree- 
able to  the  nature  of  an  heroic  poem.  This  of  Sin 
and  Death  is  very  exquisite  in  its  kind,  if  not  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  such  a  work.  The  truths  con- 
tained in  it  are  so  clear  and  open,  that  I  shall  not 
lose  time  in  explaining  them ;  but  shall  only  observe, 
that  a  reader,  who  knows  the  strength  of  the  English 
tongue,  will  be  amazed  to  think  how  the  poet  could 
find  such  apt  words  and  phrases  to  describe  the  ac- 
tions of  those  two  imaginary  persons,  and  particu- 
larly in  that  part  where  Death  is  exhibited  as  form- 
ing a  bridge  over  the  chaos  ;  a  work  suitable  to  the 
genius  of  Milton. 

Since  the  subject  I  am  upon  gives  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  more  at  large  of  such  shadowy  and 
imaginary  persons  as  may  be  introduced  into  heroic 
poems,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  explain  myself  in  a  mat- 
ter which  is  curious  in  its  kind,  and  which  none  of 
the  critics  have  treated  of.  It  is  certain  Homer  and 
Virgil  are  full  of  imaginary  persons,  who  are  very 
beautiful  in  poetry,  when  they  are  just  shewn  with- 
out being  engaged  in  any  series  of  action.  Homer, 
indeed,  represents  Sleep  as  a  person,  and  ascribes 
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short  {j art  to  him  in  his  Iliad;  but  we  muBl  con- 
sider, that  though  we  now  regard  such  a  person  as 
entirely  shadowy  and  unsubstantial,  the  heathens 
made  statues  of  him,  placed  him  in  their  temples, 
ind  looked  upon  him  as  a  real  deity.  When  Homer 
riakes  use  of  other  allegorical  persons,  it  is  only  in 
hort  expressions,  which  convey  an  ordinary  thought 
o  the  mind  in  the  most  pleasing  manner;  and  may 
atherbe  looked  upon  as  poetical  phrases,  than  alle- 
gorical descriptions.  Instead  of  telling  us  that  men 
naturally  fly  when  they  are  terrified,  he  introduces 
the  persons  of  Flight  and  Fear,  who,  he  tells  us,  are 
inseparable  companions.  Instead  of  saying  that  the 
time  was  come  when  Apolio  ought  to  have  received 
his  recompense,  he  tells  us,  that  the  Hours  brought 
him  his  reward.  Instead  of  describing  the  effects 
which  Minerva's  segis  produced  in  battle,  he  tells  u! 
that  the  brims  of  it  were  encompassed  by  Terror, 
Rout,  Discord,  Fury,  Pursuit,  Massacre,  and  Death. 
In  the  same  figure  of  speaking,  lie  represents  Victory 
as  following  Dioniedes;  Discord  as  the  mother  of 
funerals  and  mourning;  Venus  as  dressed  by  the 
Graces  ;  Bellona  as  wearing  Terror  and  Consterna- 
tion like  a  garment.  I  might  give  several  other  in- 
stances out  of  Homer,  as  well  as  a  great  many  out 
of  Virgil.  Milton  has  likewise  very  often  made  use 
of  the  same  way  of  speaking,  as  where  he  tells  u» 
that  Victory  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Messiah, 
when  he  marched  forth  against  the  rebel  angels; 
that,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  Hours  unbarred 
the  gates  of  light ;  that  Discord  was  the  daughter  of 
Sin.  Of  the  same  nature  are  those  expressions, 
where,  describing  the  singing  of  the  nightingale,  he 
adds,  '  Silence  was  pleased;'  unit  upon  the  Messiah's 
bidding  peace  to  trie  chaos,  '  Confusion  heard  hia 
voice.'  I  might  add  innumerable  instances  of  out 
poet's  writing  in  this  beautiful  figure.     It  i3  plain 
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lat  these  I  have  mentioned,  in  which  persons  of  ar 
maginary  nature  arc  introduced,  are  such  short  alle- 
gories as  are  not  designed  to  be  taken  in  the  literal 
ense,  but  only  to  convey  particular  circumstances 
o  the  reader,  after  an  unusual  and  entertaining  tnan- 
»er.    But  when  such  persons  are  introduced  as  prin- 
cipal actors,  and  engaged  in  a  series  of  adventures, 
they  take  too  much  upon  them,  and  are  by  no  means 
proper  for  an  heroic  poem,  which  ought  to  appear 
credible  in  its  principal  parts,      I  cannot  forbear 
therefore  thinking,  that  Sin  and  Death  are  as  im- 
proper agents  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  as  Strength 
and  Necessity  in  one  of  the  tragedies  of  iEschylus, 
who  represented  those  two   persons  nailing   down 
Prometheus  to  a  rock ;  for  which  he  has  been  justly 
censured  by  the  greatest  critics.    I  do  not  know  any 
imaginary  person  made  use  of  in  a  more  sublime 
manner  of  thinking  than  that  in  one  of  the  prophets, 
who,  describing  God  as  descending  from  heaven, 
»nd  visiting  the  sins  of  mankind,  adds  that  dreadful 
circumstance,    '  Before  him  went  the    Pestilence," 
ii  h  certain  that  this  imaginary  person  might  have 
been  described  in  all  her  purple  spots.     The  Fever 
might  have  marched  before  her,  Pain  might  have 
stood  at  her  right  hand,  Frenzy  on  her  left,  and 
Death  in  her  rear.  She  mi^ht  have  been  introduced 
u  gliding  down  from  the  mil  of  a  comet,  or  darted 
upon  the  earth  in  a  flash  of  lightning.    She  might 
have  tainted  the  atmosphere  with  her  breath.     The 
very  glaring  of  her  eyes  might  have  scattered  infec- 
tion.   But  1  believe  every  reader  will  think,  that  in 
siii'h  sublime  writings  the  mentioning  of  her,  as  it  is 
done  in  Scripture,  has  something  in  it  more  just,  as 
well  as  great,  than  all  that  the  most  fanciful  poet 
coitid  have  bestowed  upon  her  in  the  richness  of  his 
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N°  358.     MONDAY,  APRIL  21,  1712. 


Drsiperciulocn.-lJoK    1  Od.  xli.  I,  nil. 

•Tis  joyous  full;  Ilia!  unbends  llie  mind,— Francis. 

CiiAftLr.s  Lilly  attended  me  the  other  day,  and 
made  me  a  present  of  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  on 
which  is  delineated  a  pavement  in  Mosaic  work, 
lately  discovered  at  ShmslieM  near  Woodstock'.  A 
person  who  has  so  much  the  gift  of  speech  as  Mr, 
Lilly,  and  can  carry  on  a  discourse  without  a  reply, 
had  great  opportunity  on  that,  occasion  to  expatiate 
upon  so  fine  a  piece  of  antiquity.  Amongol ' 
I  remember  he  gave  me  his  opinion,  which  he  drew 
from  the  ornaments  of  the  work,  that  this  was  the 
floor  of  a  room  dedicated  to  Mirth  and  Concord. 
Viewing  this  work,  made  my  fancy  run  over  the 
many  gay  expressions  I  have  read  in  ancient  au- 
thors, which  contained  invitations  to  lay  aside  care 
and  anxiety,  and  give  a  loose  to  that  pleasing  for- 
getfulncss  wherein  men  put  off  their  characters  o! 
business,  and  enjoy  their  very  selves.  These  hoars 
were  usually  passed  in  rooms  adorned  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  set  out  in  such  a  maimer,  as  the  object! 
all  around  the  company  gladdened  their  hearts; 
which,  joined  to  the  cheerful  looks  of  well -chosen 
and  agreeable  friends,  gave  new  vigour  to  the  a'  _ 
produced  the  latent  fire  of  the  modest,  and  gave 
grace  to  the  slow  humour  of  the  reserved.  A  judi- 
cious mixture  of  such  company,  crowned  with  chap- 
lets  of  flowers,  and  the  whole  apartment  glittering 
with  gay  lights,  cheered  with  a  profusion  of  roses 
artificial  falls  of  water,  and  intervals  of  soft  notes  to 

*  Engraved  by  Vertuein  171S.  See  an  account  of  il  in  Goujli 
British  Topography,  Vol.  II.  p.  88. 
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songs  of  love  and  wine,  suspended  the  cares  of  hu- 
man life,  and  made  a  festival  of  mutual  kindness. 
Such  parties  of  pleasure  as  these,  and  the  reports  of 
the  agreeable  passages  in  their  jollities,  have  in  all 
iges  awakened  the  dull  part  of  mankind  to  pretend 
o  mirth  and  good  humour,  without  capacity  for  such 
mtertainments ;  for,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
here  are  a  hundred  men  fit  for  any  employment,  to 
me  who  is  capable  of  passing  a  night  in  company 
)fthe  first  taste,  without  shocking  any  member  of 
he  society,  overrating  his  own  part  of  the  conver- 
sation, but  equally  receiving  and  contributing  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  whole  company.     When  on';  on- 
ridero  such  collections  of  companions  in  past  trr.'-.i. 
nd  such  as  one  might  name  in  the  present  a^r, 
with  how  much  spleen  must  a  man  needs  reflect 
upon  the  awkward  gaiety  of  those  who  affect  the 
frolic  with  an  ill  grace !  I  have  a  letter  from  a  cor 
respondent  of  mine,  who  desires  me  to  admonish  all 
Itrad,  mischievous,  airy,  dull  companions,  that  they 
we  mistaken  in  what  they  call  a  frolic.    Irregularity 
in  itself  is  not  what  creates  pleasure  and  mirth  ;  but 
to  gee  a  man,  who  knows  what  rule  and  decency  ar';, 
descend  from  them  agreeably  in  our  company,  U 
that  denomiuates  him  a  pleasant  companion,     In- 
itead  of  that,  you  find  many  whose  mirth  vaaWa 

Sin  doing  things  which  do  not  become  th':in9 
a  secret  consciousness  that  all  the  world  know** 
they  know  better :  to  this  is  always  added  somtih:;^ 
mischievous  to  themselves  or  others.  I  have  heard 
of  some  very  merry  fellows  among  whom  the  f;oii'; 
was  started,  and  passed  by  a  great  majority,  that 
every  man  should  immediately  draw  a  tooth ;  after 
which  they  have  gone  in  a  body  and  smoked  a  cob- 
bler. The  same  company,  at  another  night,  has  each 
man  burned  his  cravat ;  and  one  perhaps  whose 
estate  would  bear  it,  has  thrown  a  long  wig  and  hat 
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into  the  same  fire.  Thus  they  have  jested  themselves 
stark-naked,  and  run  into  the  streets  and  frighted 
women  very  successfully.  There  is  no  inhabitant  of 
any  standing  in  Covent-garden,  but  can  tell  you  a 
hundred  good  humours,  where  people  have  come  off 
with  a  little  bloodshed,  and  yet  scoured  all  the  witty 
hours  of  the  night.  I  know  a  gentleman  that  has 
several  wounds  in  the  head  by  watch-poleB,  and  has 
been  thrice  run  through  the  body,  to  carry  on  a  good 
jest.  He  is  very  old  for  a  man  of  so  much  good 
humour:  but  to  this  day  he  is  seldom  merry  but  he 
has  occasion  to  be  valiant  at  the  same  time.  But, 
by  the  favour  of  these  gentlemen,  I  am  humbly  of 
opinion,  that  a  man  may  be  a  very  witty  man,  and 
never  offend  one  statute  of  this  kingdom,  not  ex- 
cepting even  that  of  stabbing. 

The  writers  of  plays  have  what  they  call  unity  of 
time  and  place,  to  give  a  justness  to  their  represen- 
tation ;  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  all  who  pretend 
to  be  companions  would  confine  their  actions  to  the 
place  of  meeting  ;  for  a  frolic  carried  farther  may  be 
better  performed  by  other  animals  than  men.  ft  is 
not  to  rid  much  ground,  or  do  much  mischief,  that 
should  denominate  a  pleasant  fellow,  but  that  is 
truly  frolic  which  is  the  play  of  the  mind,  and  con- 
sists of  various  and  unforced  sallies  of  imagination. 
Festivity  of  spirit  is  a  very  uncommon  talent,  and 
must  proceed  from  an  assemblage  of  agreeable  qua- 
lities in  the  same  person.  There  are  some  few  whom 
I  think  peculiarly  happy  in  it;  but  it  is  a  talent  one 
cannot  name  in  a  man,  especially  when  one  consi- 
ders, that  it  is  never  very  graceful  but  where  it  is  re- 
garded by  him  who  possesses  it  in  tiie  second  place. 
The  best  man  that  I  know  of  for  heightening  the 
revel  gaiety  of  a  company  is  Estcourt,  whose  jovial 
humour  diffuses  itself  from  the  highest  person  at  an 
entertainment  to  the  meanest  waiter.     Merry  tales, 
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accompanied  with  apt  gestures  and  lively  represen- 
tations of  circumstances  and  persons,  beguile  the 
ETttvea)  mind  into  a  consent  to  be  as  humorous  as 
himself,  Add  to  this,  that  when  a  man  is  in  his 
good  graces,  he  has  a  mimicry  that  does  not  debase 
the  person  lie  represents;  but  which,  taking  from 
the  gravity  of  the  character,  adds  to  the  agieeable- 
ness  of  it.  This  pleasant  fellow  L^ives  one  some  idea 
of  the  ancient  pantomime,  who  is  said  to  have  given 
the  audience,  in  dumb-show,  an  exact  idea  of  any- 
character  or  passion,  or  an  intelligible  relation  of  any 
jiublic  occurrence,  with  no  other  expression  than 
that  of  his  looks  and  gestures.  If  all  who  have  been 
obliged  to  these  talents  in  Estcourt  will  be  at  Love 
far  Love  to-morrow  night,  they  will  but  pay  him  what 
they  owe  liim,  at  so  easy  a  rate  as  being  present  at 
ap'ay  which  nobody  would  omit  seeing,  that  had, 
or  had  not,  ever  seen  it  before.— T. 


N-  35y.     TUESDAY,  APRIL  22,  1712. 


As  we  were  at  the  club  last  night,  I  observed  that 
my  old  friend  Sir  Roger,  contrary  to  his  usual  cus- 

' ,  sat  very  silent,  and,  instead  of  minding  what 

"as  said  by  the  company,  was  whistling  to  himself 

io  a  very  thoughtful  mood,  and  playing  with  a  cork. 

I  jogged  -Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  whu  sat  between  us; 

were  both  observing  him,  we  saw  the 
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knight  shake  his  head,  and  heard  him  say  to  himself, 
'  A  foolish  woman !  I  can't  believe  it.'  Sir  Andrew 
gave  him  a  gentle  pat  upon  the  shoulder,  and  offered 
to  lay  him  a  bottle  of  wine  that  he  was  thinking  of 
the  widow.  My  old  friend  started,  and,  recovering 
out  of  his  brown  study,  told  Sir  Andrew,  that  once 
in  his  life  he  had  been  in  the  right.  In  short,  after 
some  little  hesitation.  Sir  Roger  told  us  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  heart,  that  he  had  just  received  a  letter 
from  his  steward,  which  acquainted  him  that  his  old 
rival  and  antagonist  in  the  country,  Sir  David  Dun- 
drum,  had  been  making  a  visit  to  the  widow.  '  How 
ever,'  says  Sir  Roger,  '  I  can  never  think  that  she'll 
have  a  man  that's  half  a  year  older  than  I  am,  i  ' 
a  noted  republican  into  the  bargain.' 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  looks  upon  love  as  his  par- 
ticular province,  interrupting  our  friend  with  a  jaary 
laugh,  *I  thought,  knight,'  said  he,  'thou  hadsi 
lived  long  enough  in  the  world  not  to  pin  thy  hap- 
piness upon  one  that  is  a  woman,  and  a  widow.  1 
think  that,  without  vanity,  I  may  pretend  to  know 
as  much  of  the  female  world  as  any  man  in  Greal 
Britain ;  though  the  chief  of  my  knowledge  consists 
in  this,  that  they  are  not  to  be  known.'  Will  imme- 
diately, with  his  usual  fluency,  rambled  into  an  a> 
count  of  his  own  amours.  '  I  am  now,'  says  h 
•upon  the  verge  of  fifty'  (though  by  the  way  we  all 
knew  he  was  turned  of  threescore).  '  You  may  easily 
guess,'  continued  Will,  '  that  I  have  not  lived  so 
long  in  the  world  without  having  had  some  thoughts 
of  settling  in  it,  as  the  phrase  is.  To  tell  you  truly, 
I  have  several  times  tried  my  fortune  that  way, 
though  I  cannot  much  boast  of  my  success. 

'  1  made  my  first  addresses  to  a  young  lady  in 
tie  country ;  but,  when  I  thought  things  were  pretty 
well  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  her  father  happening 
to  hear  that  I  had  formerly  boarded  with  a  surgeon, 
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night  after  married  his  daughter  to  a  fox-hunter  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

'  I  made  my  next  application  to  a  widow,  and  at- 
tacked her  so  briskly,  that  I  thought  myself  within 
a  fortnight  of  her.  As  I  waited  upon  her  one  morn- 
ing, she  told  me,  that  she  intended  to  keep  her  ready 
money  and  jointure  in  her  own  hand,  and  desired 
me  to  call  upon  her  attorney  in  Lyon's-lnn,  who 
would  adjust  with  me  what  it  was  proper  for  me  to 
add  to  it.  I  was  so  rebuffed  by  this  overture,  that  I  ne- 
ver inquired  eidier  for  her  or  her  attorney  afterward. 
'  A  few  months  after,  I  addressed  myself  to  a 
young  lady  who  was  an  only  daughter,  and  of  a 
good  family.  I  danced  with  her  at  several  balls, 
squeezed  her  by  the  hand,  said  soft  things  to  her, 
and  in  short  made  no  doubt  of  her  heart ;  and, 
though  my  fortune  was  not  equal  to  hers,  1  was  in 
hopes  that  her  fond  father  would  not  deny  her  the 
man  she  had  fixed  her  affections  upon.  But  as  1 
went  one  day  to  the  house,  in  order  to  break  the 
matter  to  him,  I  found  the  whole  family  in  confu- 
sion, and  heard,  to  my  unspeakable  surprise,  that 
Miss  Jenny  was  that  very  morning  run  away  with 
the  butler. 

'  I  then  courted  a  second  widow,  and  am  at  a  loss 
lo  this  day  how  I  came  to  mi=s  her,  for  she  had  often 
commended  my  person  and  behaviour.  Her  maid 
indeed  told  me  one  day,  that  her  mistress  said  she 
never  saw  a  gentleman  with  such  a  spindle  pair  of 
legs  as  Mr.  Honeycomb. 

1  After  this  I  laid  siege  to  four  heiresses  succes- 
sively, and,  being  a  handsome  young  dog  in  those 
lUys,  quickly  made  a  breach  in  their  hearts ;  but  I 
don't  know  how  it  eamc  to  pass,  though  I  seldom 
Med  of  getting  the  daughter's  consent,  I  could  never 
in  my  life  get  thu  old  people  on  my  side. 
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1 I  could  give  you  an  account  of  a  thousand 
unsuccessful  attempts,  particularly  of  one  which  I 
ina.de  some  years  since  upon  an  old  woman,  whom 
I  had  certainly  borne  away  with  flying  colours,  II 
her  relations  had  not  come  pouring  in  to  her  assist- 
ance from  all  parts  of  England ;  nay,  1  believe  1 
should  have  got  her  at  last,  had  not  she 
ried  off  by  a  hard  frost.' 

As  Will's  transitions  are  extremely  quick,  he  turned 
from  Sir  Roger,  and,  applying  himself  to  me,  toU 
me  there  was  a  passage  in  the  book  1  had  considered 
last  Saturday,  which  deserved  to  be  writ  in  let 
of  gold  :  and  taking  out  a  pocket  Milton,  read 
following  lines,  which  are  part  of  one  of  Adam' 
speeches  to  Eve  after  the  fall : 

_. __Oh!  <vhy  did  God 

Cicalor  wise!  ibat  peopled  highest  hei' 


Willi  spirits  iniucnli 

This  norelly  on  cartn,  una  iair  □ 

Of  nature,  and  not  fill  the  world 

Willi  men,  u  angels,  without  fei 

llr  find  some  other  way  to  genen 

Mankind  '    Thfa  mischief  had  not  then  befall' 

And  more  tint  shall  befal,  innumerable 

DijtuiLnncea  on  earth,  through  female  61 , 

And  straight  conjunction  with  this  set:  for  either 
He  shall  never  hod  out  fit  mate  ;  but  such 
As  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistake ; 
Or  "I, urn  he  wishes  niiisl  -halt  stldom  gain, 
Tlil'judi  her  |)i'ivrrsi'i|.s..  ;  hut  -hull  -co  her  gaiu'd 
By  a  far  morse  ;  or,  if  she  love,  withheld 
lly  parents  :  or  hi-  h'i]i[iir-1  elmiee  too  InlC 
"  meet  alrendj  link'd,  and  wedlock  bound 


ibex 


Shall 


n  Wlmlve 


Uhi,|,i„ 


Hall  ci 


■  -ham, 


Tu  human  life,  and  household  peace  confound. 

Sir  Roger  listened  to  this  passage  with  great  at- 
tention; and,  desiring  Mr.  Honeycomb  to  fold  down 
a  leaf  at  the  place,  and  lend  him  Ids  book,  the  knight 
put  it  up  in  his  pocket,  and  told  us  that  he  would  read 
over  these  verses  again  before  he  went  to  bed. — X. 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  23,  1712. 


De  pagpertate  tacentei. 

Plus  posceote  ferent. —     Hor.  1  Ep.  ivii.  45. 

The  roan  who  all  his  wants  conceals. 

Gains  more  than  he  who  all  iiij  wants  reveals. — 

I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  of  this  day, 
any  farther  than  affixing  the  piece  of  Latin  on  the 
head  of  my  paper;  which  I  think  a  motto  not  un- 
suitable; since,  if  silence  of  our  poverty  is  a  recom- 
mendation, still  more  commendable  is  his  modesty 
who  conceals  it  by  a  decent  dress. 
'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  There  is  an  evil  under  the  sun,  which  has  not 
yet  come  within  your  speculation,  and  is  the  censure, 
disesteem,  and  contempt,  which  some  young-  fellows 
meet  with  from  particular  persons,  for  the  reasonable 
methods  they  take  to  avoid  them  in  general.  This 
is  by  appearing  in  a  better  dress  than  may  seem  to  a 
relation  regularly  consistent  with  a  small  fortune ; 
and  therefore  may  occasion  a  judgment  of  a  suitable 
extravagance  in  other  particulars:  but  the  disadvan- 
tage with  which  the  man  of  narrow  circumstances 
acts  and  speaks,  is  so  feelingly  set  forth  in  a  little 
book  called  The  Christian  Hero,  that  the  appearing 
to  be  otherwise  is  not  only  pardonable  but  necessary. 
Every  one  knows  the  hurry  of  conclusions  that  are 
made  in  contempt  of  a  person  that  appears  to  be  ca- 
lamitous ;  which  makes  it  very  excusable  to  prepare 
one's  self  for  the  company  of  those  that  are  of  a  su- 
perior quality  and  fortune,  by  appearing  to  be  in  a 
better  condition  than  one  is,  so  far  as  such  appear- 
:e  shall  not  make  us  really  of  worse 
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'  It  is  a  justice  due  to  the  character  of  one  who 
suffers  hard  reflections  from  any  particular  person 
upon  this  account,  that  such  persons  would  inquire 
into  his  manner  of  spending  his  time;  of  which, 
though  no  farther  information  can  he  had  than  that 
he  remains  so  many  hours  in  his  chamber,  yet,if  this 
is  cleared,  to  imagine  that  a  reasonable  creature, 
wrung  with  a  narrow  fortune,  does  not  make  the 
best  use  of  this  retirement,  would  be  a  conclusion 
extremely  uncharitable.  From  what  has,  or  will  he 
said,  I  hope  no  consequence  can  be  extorted,  imply- 
ing, that  I  would  have  any  young  fellow  spend  more 
time  than  the  common  leisure  which  his  studies  re- 
quire, or  more  money  than  his  fortune  or  allowance 
may  admit  of,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  acquaintance  with 
his  betters :  for  as  to  his  time,  the  gross  of  that  ought 
to  be  sacred  to  more  substantial  acquisitions;  for 
each  irrecoverable  moment  of  which  he  ought  to  be- 
lieve lie  stands  religiously  accountable.  As  to  his 
dress,  I  shall  engage  mvselfno  farther  than  in  the 
modest  defence  of  two  plain  Buits  a  year:  for  being 
perfectly  satisfied  in  Eutrapelus's  contrivance  of 
making  a  Mohock  of  a  man,  by  presenting  him  with 
laced  and  embroidered  suits,  I  would  by  no  means 
be  thought  to  controvert  that  conceit,  by  insinuating 
the  advantages  of  foppery.  It  is  an  assertion  which 
admits  of  much  proof,  that  a  stranger  of  tolerable 
sense,  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  will  be  better  re- 
ceived by  those  of  quality  above  him,  than  one  of 
much  better  parts,  whose  dress  is  regulated  by  the 
rigid  notions  of  frugality.  A  man's  appearance  falls 
within  the  censure  of  every  one  that  sees  him;  bis 
parts  and  learning  very  few  are  judges  of;  and  even 
upon  these  few  they  cannot  at  first  be  well  intruded; 
for  policy  and  good  breeding  will  counsel  him  to  he 
reserved  among  strangers,  and  to  support  himself 
only  by  the  common  spirit  of  conversation,      Indeed 


I 
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Among  the  injudicious,  the  word*  "  delicacy,  idiom, 
fine  images,  structure  of  periods,  genius,  fire,"  and 
the  rest,  made  use  of  with  a  frugal  and  comely  gra- 
vity, will  maintain  the  figure  of  immense  reading, 
and  the  depth  of  criticism. 

*  All  gentlemen  of  fortune,  at  least  the  young  and 
Middle-aged,  are  apt  to  pride  themselves  a  little  too 
much  upon  their  dress,  and  consequently  to  value 
others  in  some  measure  upon  the  same  consideration. 
With  what  confusion  is  a  man  of  figure  obliged  to 
return  the  civilities  of  the  hat  to  a  person  whose  air 
and  attire  hardly  entitle  him  to  it!  for  whom  never- 
theless the  other  has  a  particular  esteem,  though  he 
it  ashamed  to  have  it  challenged  in  so  public  a  man- 
ner. It  must  be  allowed,  that  any  young  fellow  that 
affects  to  dress  and  appear  genteelly,  might,  with  ar- 
tificial management,  save  ten  pounds  a  year;  as  in- 
stead of  fine  holland  he  might  mourn  in  sackcloth, 
and  in  other  particulars  be  proportionably  shabby ;  but 
of  what  great  service  would  this  sum  be  to  avert  any 
misfortune,  whilst  it  would  leave  him  deserted  by  the 
little  good  acquaintance  he  has,  and  prevent  his 
gaining  any  other?  As  the  appearance  of  an  easy  for- 
tune is  necessary  towards  making  one,  I  don't  know 
hot  it  might  be  of  advantage  sometimes  to  throw  into 
ones  discourse  certain  exclamations   about  bank 
stock, and  to  shew  a  marvellous  surprise  upon  its  fall, 
as  well  as  the  most  affected  triumph  upon  its  rise. 
The  veneration  and  respect  which  the  practice  of  all 
ages  has  preserved  to  appearances,  without  doubt 
suggested  to  our  tradesmen  that  wise  and  politic 
custom,  to  apply  and  recommend  themselves  to  the 
public  by  all  those  decorations  upon  their  si  £n -potts 
and  houses  which  the  most  eminent  hands  in  the 
neighbourhood  can  furnish  them  with.     What  can 
be  more  attractive  to  a  man  of  letters,  than  that  im- 
mense erudition  of  all  ages  and  languages,  which  a 
skilful  bookseller,  in  conjunction  with  a  painter,  bhai I 
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imago  upon  his  column,  and  the  extremities  of  his 
shop?  The  same  spirit  of  maintaining  a  handsome 
appearance  reigns  among  the  grave  and  solid  ap- 
prentices of  the  law  (here  I  could  he  particularly  dull 
iu  proving  the  word  apprentice  to  be  significant  of  a 
barrister);  and  you  may  easily  distinguish  who  has 
most  lately  made  his  pretensions  to  business,  by  the 
whitest  and  most  ornamental  frame  of  his  window: 
if  indeed  the  chamber  is  a  ground-room,  and  has 
rails  before  it,  the  finery  is  of  necessity  more  ex- 
tended, and  the  pomp  of  business  better  maintained. 
And  what  can  be  a  greater  indication  of  the  dignity 
of  dress,  than  that  burdensome  finery  which  is  the 
regular  habit  of  our  judges,  nobles,  and  bishops,  with 
which  upon  certain  days  we  see  them  encumbered? 
And  though  it  may  be  said,  this  is  awful,  and  neces- 
sary for  the  dignity  of  the  state,  yet  the  wisest  of  them 
have  been  remarkable,  before  they  arrived  at  their 
present  stations,  for  being  very  well-dressed  persons. 
As  to  my  own  part,  I  am  near  thirty;  and  since  I 
left  school  have  not  been  idle,  which  is  a  modem 
phrase  for  having  studied  hard.  I  brought  offa  clean 
system  of  moral  philosophy,  and  a  tolerable  jargon 
of  metaphysics,  from  the  university;  since  that,  I 
have  been  engaged  in  the  clearing  part  of  the  per- 
plexed style  and  matter  of  the  law,  which  so  here- 
ditarily descends  to  all  its  professors.  To  all  which 
severe  studies  I  have  thrown  in,  at  proper  interims, 
the  pretty  learning  of  the  classics.  Notwithstanding 
which,  I  am  what  Shakspeare  calls  a  fellow  of  no 
mark  or  likelihood,  which  makes  me  understand  the 
more  fully,  that  since  the  regular  method  of  making 
friends  and  a  fortune  by  the  mere  force  of  a  profes- 
sion is  so  very  stow  and  uncertain,  a  man  should  take 
all  reasonable  opportunities,  by  enlarging  a  good  ac- 
quaintance, to  court  that  time  and  chance  which  is 
said  to  happen  to  every  man.' — T. 
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.  ,H»361.     THURSDAY,  APRIL  24,  1712. 


Tartaream  intendit  vocera,  qua  protinus  omnia 
Contremoit  domus Vieo.  JEn.  vii.  514. 

The  blast  Tartarean  spreads  its  notes  around ; 
The  house  astonish'd  trembles  at  the  sound. 

I  have  lately  received  the  following  letter  from  a 
country  gentleman: 

« MR.  SPECTATOR, 
*  The  night  before  I  left  London  I  went  to  see  a 
phy  called  The  Humorous  Lieutenant.  Upon  the 
nring  of  the  curtain  I  was  very  much  surprised  with 
the  great  concert  of  cat-calls  which  was  exhibited 
fat  evening,  and  began  to  think  with  myself  that  I 
tad  made  a  mistake,  and  gone  to  a  music-meeting 
instead  of  the  playhouse.  It  appeared  indeed  a  lit- 
tle odd  to  me,  to  see  so  many  persons  of  quality,  of 
both  sexes,  assembled  together  at  a  kind  of  cater- 
nofing,  for  I  cannot  look  upon  that  performance  to 
We  been  any  thing  better,  whatever  the  musicians 
themselves  might  think  of  it  As  I  had  no  acquaint- 
ance in  the  house  to  ask  questions  of,  and  was  forced 
to  go  out  of  town  early  the  next  morning,  I  could 
not  learn  the  secret  of  this  matter.  What  I  would 
therefore  desire  of  you  is,  to  give  me  some  account 
of  this  strange  instrument,  which  I  found  the  com- 

R  called  a  cat-call ;  and  particularly  to  let  me 
whether  it  be  a  piece  of  music  lately  come  from 
Italy.  For  my  own  part,  to  be  free  with  you,  I 
would  rather  hear  an  English  fiddle :  though  I  durst 
wt  shew  my  dislike  whilst  I  was  in  the  playhouse, 
it  being  my  chance  to  sit  the  very  next  man  to  one 
of  the  performers.  lam,  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

John  Shallow,  Esq.' 

xi.  z 
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In  compliance  with  Squire  Shallow's  request,  J 
design  this  paper  as  a  dissertation  upon  the  cat-call, 
In  order  to  make  myself  a  master  of  the  subject,  1 
purchased  one  the  beginning  of  last  week,  though 
not  without  great  difficulty,  being  informed  at  two 
©r  three  toy- shops  that  the  players  had  lately  bought 
them  all  up.  I  have  since  consulted  many  learned 
antiquaries  in  relation  to  its  original,  and  find  them 
very  much  divided  among  themselves  upon  that  par* 
ticular.  A  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  who  is  wj 
good  friend,  and  a  great  proficient  in  the  mathe- 
matical part  of  music,  concludes,  from  the  simplicity 
of  its  make,  and  the  uniformity  of  its  sound,  that  to? 
cat-call  is  older  than  any  of  the  inventions  of  Jubaf. 
He  observes  very  well,  that  musical  instrumental 
took  their  first  rise  from  the  notes  of  birds,  and  other 
melodious  animals ;  *  and  what,' says  he,  'was  more 
natural  than  for  the  first  ages  of  mankind  to  imitate 
the  voice  of  a  cat,  that  lived  under  the  same  roof  with 
them  ?'  He  added,  that  the  cat  had  contributed  more 
to  harmony  than  any  other  animal ;  as  we  are  BOJ 
only  beholden  to  her  for  this  wind  instrument,  hot 
for  our  string-music  in  general. 

Another  virtuoso  of  my  acquaintance  will  not  al* 
low  the  cat-call  to  be  older  than  Thespis,  and  is  apt 
to  think  it  appeared  in  the  world  soon  after  the  an* 
cient  comedy ;  for  which  reason  it  has  still  a  place 
in  our  dramatic  entertainments.  Nor  must  I  here 
omit  what  a  very  curious  gentleman,  who  is  lately 
returned  from  his  travels,  has  more  than  once  assured 
me ;  namely,  that  there  was  lately  dug  up  at  Rojni 
the  statue  of  a  Momus,  who  holds  an  instrument  © 
his  right  hand  very  much  resembling  our  model! 
cat-call. 

There  are  others  who  ascribe  this  invention  to  Qh 
pheus,  and  look  upon  the  cat-call  to  be  one  of  thof« 
instruments  which  that  famous  musician  made  used 
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o  draw  tlie  heasts  about  him.  It  is  certain  that  the 
■oasting  of  a  cat  does  not  call  together  a  greater  au- 
lieoce  of  that  species  than  this  instrument,  if  dex- 
:erousIy  played  upon  in  proper  time  and  place. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  various  and  learned 
ronjectures,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  the  cat- 
rail  is  originally  a  piece  of  English  music.  Its  re- 
semblance to  the  voice  of  some  of  our  British  song- 
sters, as  well  as  the  use  of  it,  which  is  peculiar  to  our 
ration,  confirms  me  in  this  opinion.  It  has  at  least 
■eceived  great  improvements  among  us,  whether  we 
xmsider  the  instrument  itself,  or  those  several  quavers 
md  graces  which  are  thrown  into  the  playing  of  it. 
Every  one  might  be  sensible  of  this  who  heard  that 
remarkable  overgrown  cat-call  which  was  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  pit,  and  presided  over  all  the  rest, 
at  the  celebrated  performance  lately  exhibited  at 
Drury-lane. 

Having  said  thus  much  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  cat-calf,  we  are  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the 
Hie  of  it.  The  cat-call  exerts  itself  to  most  advan- 
tagt  in  the  British  theatre.  It  very  much  improves 
the  sound  of  nonsense,  and  often  goes  along  with  the 
»oice  of  the  actor  who  pronounces  it,  aB  the  violin 
or  harpsichord  accompanies  the  Italian  recitative 

It  has  often  supplied  the  place  of  the  ancient 
chorus,  in  the  words  of  Mr.***.  In  short,  a  bad 
[**l  has  as  great  an  antipathy  to  a  cat-call  as  many 
people  have  to  a  real  cat. 

Mr.  Collier,  in  his  ingenious  essay  upon  music, 
has  die  following  passage  : 

'  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  invent  an  instrument 
that  shall  have  a  quite  contrary  effect  to  those  mar- 
tial ones  now  in  use  ;  an  instrument  that  shall  sink 
the  spirits,  and  shake  thenerves,  and  curdle  the  blood, 
•nd  inspire  despair  and  cowardice  and  consterna- 
tion, at  a  surprising  rate,     "tts  probable  the  roaring 
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of  liona,  the  warbling  of  cats  and  screech-owls,  to- 
gether with  a  mixture  of  the  howling  of  dogs,  judici- 
ously imitated  and  compounded,  might  go  a  great 
way  in  this  invention.  Whether  such  anti-music  as 
this  might  not  be  of  service  in  a  camp,  I  shall  leave 
to  the  military  men  to  consider.' 

What  this  learned  gentleman  supposes  in  specu- 
lation, I  have  known  actually  verified  in  practice. 
The  cat-cail  has  struck  a  damp  into  generals,  and 
frighted  heroes  off  the  stage.  At  the  first  sound  of 
it  1  have  seen  a  crowned  head  tremble,  and  a  prin- 
cess fall  into  fits.  The  humorous  lieutenant  himself 
could  not  slain.!  it ;  nay  I  am  told  that  even  Alman- 
zor  looked  like  a  mouse,  and  trembled  at  the  voice 
of  this  terrifying  instrument. 

As  it  is  of  a  dramatic  nature,  and  peculiarly  ap- 
propriated to  the  stage,  I  can  by  no  means  approve 
the  thought  of  that  angry  lover,  who,  after  an  un- 
successful pursuit  of  some  years,  took  leave  of  his 
mistress  in  a  serenade  of  cat-calls. 

I  must  conclude  this  paper  with  the  account  I  have 
lately  received  of  an  ingenious  artist,  who  has  long 
studied  this  instrument,  and  is  very  well  versed  in 
all  the  rules  of  the  drama.  He  teaches  to  play  on  it 
by  book,  and  to  express  by  it  the  whole  art  of  cri- 
ticism. He  has  his  bass  and  his  treble  cat -call ;  the 
former  for  tragedy,  the  latter  for  comedy :  only  in 
tragi- come  dies  they  may  both  play  together  in  con- 
cert. He  has  a  particular  squeak,  to  denote  the  vio- 
lation of  each  of  the  unities,  and  has  different  sounds 
to  shew  whether  he  aims  at  the  poet  or  the  player. 
In  short,  he  teaches  the  smut-note,  the  fustian-note, 
the  stupid  note,  and  has  composed  a  kind  of  air  tbii 
may  serve  as  an  act-tune  to  an  incorrigible  play,  and 
which  takes  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  cat-call. 


... 
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Laudibiis  niguUurviiii  vlnosas. Hon.  1  Ep.  ill.  6. 

He  praises  nine,  mid  «■  cuiitludi'  IVum  I  hence, 
;  [e  lik'd  lii-,  slais  on  liij  uwr.  evidence. 

■  MR.  SPECTATOR,  Temple,  April  24. 

Several  of  my  friends  were  ihis  morning  got  toge- 
her  over  a  dish  of  tea  in  very  good  health,  though  we 
iad  celebrated  yesterday  with  more  glasses  than  we 
«uld  have  dispensed  with,  had  we  not  been  beholden 
o  Brooke  and  Hellier.  Ill  gratitude  therefore  to  those 
;ood  Citizens,  I  am,  in  the  name  of  the  eompany  to 
ccuse  you  of  great  negligence  in  overlooking  their 
iterit  who  have  imported  true  and  generous  wine, 
Jid  taken  care  that  it  should  not  bo  adulterated  by 
he  retailers  before  it  conies  to  the  tables  of  private 
unities,  or  llie  clubs  of  honest  fellows.  1  cannot 
magine  how  a  Spectator  can  be  supposed  to  do  his 
lirty,  without  frequent  resumption  of  such  subjects 
aconcem  our  health,  the  first  thing  to  be  regarded, 
T  we  have  a  mind  to  relish  any  tiling  else.  It  would 
btrefore  very  well  become  your  spectatorial  vigi- 
•nee,  to  give  it  in  orders  to  your  officer  for  inspect- 
ag  signs,  that  in  his  march  he  would  look  into  the 
Intermits  who  deal  in  provisions,  and  inquire  where 
bey  buy  their  several  wares.  Ever  since  the  decease 
ffotUy-MuIly-Puff,  of  agreeable  and  noisy  memory, 
cannot  say  I  have  observed  any  tiling  said  in  carts, 
T  carried  by  horse  or  ass,  or,  in  fine,  in  any  moving 
larket,  which  is  not  perished  or  putrified  ;  witness 
ie  wheelbarrows  of  rotten  raisins,  almonds,  figs, 
nd  currants,  which  you  see  vended  by  a  merchant 
ressed  in  a  second-hand  suit  of  a  foot  soldier.  You 
tould  consider  thai  a  child  may  be  poisoned  for  the 
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worth  of  a  farthing;  but  except  his  poor  parents  send 
him  to  one  certain  doctor  in  town,  they  can  have  no 
advice  for  him  under  a  guinea.  When  poisons  are 
thus  cheap,  and  medicines  thus  dear,  how  can  you 
be  negligent  in  inspecting  what  wc  eat  and  drink,  or 
take  no  notice  of  such  as  the  above-mentioned  citi- 
zens who  have  been  so  serviceable  to  us  of  late  in 
that  particular  ?  It  was  a  custom  among  the  old 
Romans,  to  do  him  particular  honours  who  had 
saved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  How  much  more  does 
the  world  owe  to  those  who  prevent  the  death  of 
multitudes!  As  these  men  deserve  well  of  your  office, 
so  such  as  act  to  the  detriment  of  our  health  you 
ought  to  represent  to  themselves  and  their  felW 
subjects  in  the  colours  which  they  deserve  to  wear. 
I  think  it  would  be  for  the  public  good,  that  all  who 
vend  wines  should  be  under  oath  in  that  behalf. 
The  chairman  at  the  quarter-sessions  should  inform 
the  country,  that  the  vintner  who  mixes  wine  to  his 
customers  shall  (upon  proof  that  the  drinker  thereof 
died  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  taking  il)  he 
deemed  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  and  the  jury  shall 
be  instructed  to  inquire  and  present  such  delinquents 
accordingly.  It  is  no  mitigation  of  the  erime,  nor 
will  it  be  conceived  that  it  can  be  brought  in  chance- 
medley  or  manslaughter,  upon  proof  that  it  shall 
appear  wine  joined  to  wine,  or  right  Herefordshire 
poured  into  Port  O  Port;  but  his  selling  it  for  one 
thing,  knowing  it  to  be  another,  must  justly  bear 
the  aforesaid  guilt  of  wilful  murder:  for  that  he, the 
said  vintner,  did  an  unlawful  act  willingly  in  the 
false  mixture,  and  is  therefore  with  equity  liable  to 
all  the  pains  to  which  a  man  would  be,  if  it  were 
proved  that  he  designed  only  to  run  a  man  through 
the  arm  whom  he  whipped  through  the  lungs.  This 
is  my  third  year  at  the  Temple,  and  this  is,  or  should 
be,  law.     An  ill  intention  well  proved  should 
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with  no  alleviation,  because  it  outran  itself.  There 
cannot  be  too  great  seventy  used  against  the  injus- 
tice as  well  as  cruelty  of  those  who  play  with  men's 
lives,  by  preparing  liquors  whose  nature,  for  aught 
they  know,  may  be  noxious  when  mixed,  though 
innocent  when  apart :  and  Brooke  and  Hellier,  who 
have  insured  our  safety  at  our  meals,  and  driven 
jealousy  from  our  cups  in  conversation,  deserve  the 
custom  and  thanks  of  the  whole  town ;  and  it  is  your 
duty  to  remind  them  of  the  obligation. 

1  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Tom  Pottle.' 
•ME.s: 
■I  ama  ] 
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a  a  person  who  was  long  immured  in  a  col- 
lege, read  much,  saw  little;  so  that  I  knew  no  more 
of  the  world  than  what  a  lecture  or  view  of  the  map 
taught  me.  By  this  means  I  improved  in  my  study, 
but  became  unpleasant  in  conversation.  By  con- 
versing generally  with  the  dead,  I  grew  almost  unfit 
for  the  society  of  the  living  ;  so  by  a  long  confine- 
ment I  contracted  an  ungainly  aversion  to  conver- 
ution,  and  ever  discoursed  with  pain  to  myself,  and 
little  entertainment  to  others.  At  last  I  was  in  some 
measure  made  sensible  of  my  failing,  and  the  mor- 
tification of  never  being  spoke*  to,  or  speaking, 
unless  the  discourse  ran  upon  books,  put  me  upon 
forcing  myself  amongst  men.  I  immediately  affected 
lite  politest  company,  by  the  frequent  use  of  which 
I  hoped  to  wear  off  the  rust  I  had  contracted :  but, 
by  an  uncouth  imitation  of  men  used  to  act  in  public, 
I  got  no  farther  than  to  discover  I  had  a  mind  to 
appear  a  finer  thing  than  I  really  was. 

'  Such  I  was,  and  such  was  my  condition,  when  I 
became  an  ardent  lover,  and  passionate  admirer  of 
the  beauteous  Belinda.  Then  it  was  that  I  really 
*  The  preterite  foi  ilic  participle. 
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began  to  improve.  This  passion  changed  all  my 
tears  and  diffidences  in  toy  general  behaviour  to  the 
sole  concern  of  pleasing  her.  I  had  not  now  to 
study  the  action  of  a  gentleman  ;  but  love  possess- 
ing all  my  thoughts,  made  me  truly  be  the  thing  I 
had  a  mind  to  appear.  My  thoughts  grew  free  and 
generous  ;  and  the  ambition  to  be  agreeable  to  her 
I  admired  produced  in  my  carriage  a  faint  similitude 
of  that  disengaged  manner  of  my  Belinda.  The  way 
we  are  in  at  present  is,  that  she  sees  my  passion, 
and  sees  I  at  present  forbear  speaking  of  it  through 
prudential  regards.  This  respect  to  her  she  returns 
with  much  civility,  and  makes  my  value  for  her  as 
little  a  misfortune  to  me  as  is  consistent  with  discre- 
tion. She  sings  very  charmingly,  and  is  readier  'to 
do  so  at  my  request,  because  she  knows  1  love  her, 
She  will  dance  with  me  rather  than  another  for  the 
same  reason.  My  fortune  must  alter  from  what  it 
is,  before  I  can  speak  iny  heart,  to  her :  and  her  cir- 
cumstances are  not  considerable  enough  to  make 
up  for  the  narrowness  of  mine.  But  1  write  to  you 
now,  only  to  give  you  the  character  of  Belinda,  ai 
a  woman  that  has  address  enough  lo  demonstrate  a 
gratitude  to  her  lover,  without  giving  htm  hopes  of 
success  in  his  passion.    Belinda  has  from  a  great  wit, 

■  governed  by  as  great  prudsnee,  and  both  adorned 
with  innocence,  the  happiness  of  always  being  ready 
to  discover  her  real  thoughts.  She  has  many  of  us 
who  now  are  her  admirers  ;  but  her  treatment  of  us 
is  so  just  and  proportioned  lo  our  merit  towards  ber, 
and  what  we  are  in  ourselves,  that  I  protest  to  you 
I  have  neither  jealousy  nor  hatred  towards  my  rivals, 
Such  is  her  goodness,  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
every  man  who  admires  her,  that  he  thinks  he  ought 
to  believe  she  will  take  him  who  best  deserves  her. 
I  will  not  say  that  this  peace  among  us  is  not  owing 
to  self-love,  which  prompts  each  to  think  himself 
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the  best  deserver.  I  think  there  is  something  un- 
common and  worthy  of  imitation  in  this  lady's  cha- 
racter. If  you  will  please  to  print  my  letter,  you 
irill  oblige  the  little  fraternity  of  happy  rivals,  and 
in  a  more  particular  manner, 

Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
T.  Will  Cymon.' 
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-Crudelis  ubique 


betas  ubique  pavor,  et  plurima  mortis  imago. 

Vibo.  JEn.ii.  368. 

All  parts  resound  with  tumults,  plaints,  and  fears, 
And  grisly  Death  in  sundry  shapes  appears. — Dbydbn. 

MiiToy  has  shewn  a  wonderful  art  in  describing 
that  variety  of  passions  which  arise  in  our  first  pa- 
rents upon  the  breach  of  the  commandment  that 
had  been  given  them.  We  see  them  gradually  pass- 
ing from  the  triumph  of  their  guilt,  through  remorse, 
shame,  despair,  contrition,  prayer,  and  hope,  to  a 
perfect  and  complete  repentance.  At  the  end  of 
the  tenth  book  they  are  represented  as  prostrating 
themselves  upon  the  ground,  and  watering  the  earth 
with  their  tears  :  to  which  the  poet  joins  this  beau- 
tiful circumstance,  that  they  offered  up  their  peni- 
tential prayers  on  the  very  place  where  their  judge 
appeared  to  them  when  he  pronounced  their 
face: 


•They  forthwith  to  the  place 


Eepairing  where  he  jadgM  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  rev'rent,  and  both  confesfl'd 
Humbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  beggfd,  with  i 
Watering  the  ground 


I 
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There*  is  a  beauty  of  the  same  kind  in  a  tragedy 
of  Sophocles,  where  CEdipus,  after  having  put  out 
own  eyes,  instead  of  breaking  his  neck  from  the 
paiace  battlement?  (which  furnishes  so  elegant  an 
entertainment  for  our  English  audience),  desires  that 
he  may  be  conducted  to  Mount  Cithceron,  in  order 
to  end  his  life  in  that  very  place  where  he  was  ex- 
posed in  his  infancy,  and  where  he  should  then  have 
died,  had  the  will  of  his  parents  been  executed. 

As  the  author  never  fails  to  give  a  poetical  turn 
to  his  sentiments,  he  describes  in  the  beginning  of 
this  book  the  acceptance  which  these  their  prayers 
met  with  in  a  short  allegory  formed  upon  that  beau- 
tiful passage  in  holy  writ, '  And  another  angel  came 
and  stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censer  ;  and 
there  was  given  unto  him  much  incense,  that  he 
should  offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  all  saints  upon 
the  golden  altar,  which  was  before  the  throne  :  and 
the  smoke  of  the  incense,  which  came  with  the 
prayers  of  the  saints,  ascended  up  before  Godf.' 

To  heaven  llicir  prayers 

Flew  up,  nor  miss'd  ihe  way,  by  envious  winds 
Blown  vagabond  or  frustrate  ;  in  they  pass'd 
Dimension k--!-  ilinMi^l:  ln:a«L-nly  iluois,  (lion  clad 
Wilh  incense,  wliere  Hie  golden  altar,  fum'd 
By  tlieir  great  Intercessor,  came  in  sight 
Before  Hie  Father's  throne . 

We  have  the  same  thought  expressed  a  second 
time  in  the  intercession  of  the  Messiah,  which  is 
conceived  in  very  emphatical  sentiments  and  ( 
pressions. 

•This  paragraph  was  nut  in  the  original  paper  in  folio;  it  KM 
added  on  the  republication  of  the  papers  in  volumes,  when  fte 
eighteen  numbers ,  of  which  ArJdi;.oii'«  criiique  on  Paradise  Lost 
consols,  seem  to  iiuve  been  carefully  revised  by  their  author,  and 
to  have  undergone  various  and  considerable  alterations  in  a  "" 
(juence  of  his  revisal. 

+  Rev.  viii.  3,  ♦. 
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Among  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture,  which 
Milton  has  so  finely  wrought  into  this  part  of  his 
narration,  I  must  not.  omit  that  wherein  Ezekiel, 
speaking  of  the  angels  who  appeared  to  him  in  a 
vision,  adds,  that  every  one  had  lour  faces,  and  that 
Iheir  whole  bodies,  and  their  backs,  and  their  hands, 
and  their  wings,  were  full  of  eyes  round  about : 


Tbe  cohort  bright 

Of  Watchful  cherubim,  four  f« 
Had,  like  a  duublc  Janus,  all 
Spangled  with  eyes 


ir  sh;i|ic- 


The  assembling  of  all  the  angels  of  heaven,  to 
hear  the  solemn  decree  passed  upon  mac,  is  repre- 
sented in  very  lively  ideas.  The  Almighty  is  here 
described  as  remembering  mercy  in  the  midst  of 
judgment,  and  commanding  Michael  to  deliver  hi3 
message  in  the  mildest  terms,  lest  the  spirit  of  man, 


which  was  already  broken  with  the  : 
and  misery,  should  fail  before  him  : 

Yetlest  they  faint 

>ft'nud,  and  with  1 


e  of  his  guilt 


And  the  sad  se 

For  I  bcbuld  them 

Bewailing  their  excess,  nil  terror  hide. 

The  conference  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  full  of  mov- 
ing sentiments.  Upon  their  going  abroad,  after  the 
melancholy  night  which  they  had  pussed  together, 
they  discover  the  lion  and  the  eagle,  each  of  them 
pursuing  their  prey  towards  the  eastern  gates  of 
Paradise.  There  is  a  double  beauty  in  this  inci- 
dent, not  only  as  it  presents  great  and  just  omens, 
which  are  always  agreeable  in  poetry,  but  as  it  ex- 
presses that  enmity  which  was  now  produced  in  the 
inimal  creation.  The  poet,  to  shew  the  like  changes 
in  nature,  as  well  as  to  grace  his  fable  with  a  noble 
prodigy,  represents  the  sun  in  an  eclipse.  This  par- 
brnlar  incident  has  likewise  a  fine  effect  upon  the 
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maginatiou  of  the  reader,  in  regard  to  what  folic 
for  at  the  same  time  that  the  sun  is  under  an  ecli 
a  bright  cloud  descends  in  the  western  quarter  ol 
heavens  filled  with  a  host  of  angels,  and  more 
minous  than  the  sua  itself.  The  whole  theati 
nature  is  darkened,  that  this  glorious  machine 
appear  with  all  its  lustre  and  magnificence : 

Why  in  the  east 

Darkness  ere  day's  mid-course  ?  and  morning  light 
Mote  orient  in  von  western  cloud  that  draws 
O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white, 
And  slow  descends  with  something  heavenly  fr 
He  err'd  not,  for  by  this  the  heavenly  ban  ' 
Down  from  a  sky  of  jasper  lighted  n(  ~ 
Iti  Paradise,  and  on  a  hill  mule  hall: 
A  glorious  apparition 

1  need  not  observe  how  properly  this  a 
always  suits  his  parts  to  the  actors  whom  he  ir 
duceB,  has  employed  Michael  in  the  expulsion  of 
first  parents  from  Paradise.  The  archangel  on 
occasion  neither  appears  in  his  proper  shape,  no 
the  familiar  manner  with  which  Raphael,  the  so 
ble  spirit,  entertained  the  father  of  mankind  bej 
the  fall.  His  person,  his  port,  and  behaviourJ 
suitable  to  a  spirit  of  the  highest  rank,  and  em 
sitely  described  in  the  following  passage: 

Th'  archangel  soon  drew  nigh, 

Not  in  lil?  shape  celestial ;  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man  :  over  his  lucid  alius 
A  military  vest  of  purple  itow'd, 
livelier  than  Mclibcean,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old. 
In  time  of  truce  :  Iris  had  dipt  the  woof: 

I  starry  helm,  unbuckled,  ihew'd  him  prime  J 
manhood  where  youth  ended  ;  hy  liis  side,! 
As  in  a  glisl'riii^  ii'diac,  iiuni!  rtie  sword, 
Satan's  dire  dread,  and  in  his  hand  a  spear. 
Adam  how'd  low;  he  kingly  from  liis  stale     , 
Inclin'd  not,  but  his  Cuming  lint:  declan  * 

Eve's  complaint,  upon  hearing  that  shej 
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moved  from  the  garden  of  Paradise,  is  wonder- 
ilh  beautiful.  The  sentiments  are  not  only  proper 
>  me  subject,  but  have  something  in  them  partial- 
irly  soft  and  womanish : 

Mast  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise  ?  Thus  leave 
a   Thee  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 
Fit  haunt  of  gods,  where  I  had  hope  to  spend 
Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both  ?  O  flowers,      * 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  1  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
from  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names! 
Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  son,  or  rank 
Tour  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambrosial  fount? 
Thee,  lastly,  nuptial  bower,  by  me  adorn'd 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet :  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part  ?  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this,  obscure 
Aad  wild  ?  How  shall  we  breathe  in  other  ak 
Less  pure,  accustomed  to  immortal  fruits? 

Adam's  speech  abounds  with  thoughts  which  are 
(pally  moving,  but  of  a  more  masculine  and  elevated 
m.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  sublime  and 
oetical  than  the  following  passage  in  it : 

This  most  afflicts  me,  that  departing  hence 
As  from  his  face  1  shall  be  hid,  deprived 
His  blessed  count'nance ;  here  I  could  frequent, 
With  worship,  place  by  place  where  he  vouchsaf  d 
Presence  divine ;  and  to  my  sons  relate, 
On  this  mount  he  appeared,  under  this  tree 
Stood  visible,  among  these  pines  his  voice 
I  heard ;  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  taUVd : 
So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 
Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 
Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory 
Or  monuments  to  ages,  and  thereon 
Offer  sweet-smelling  gums  and  fruits  and  flowers. 
In  yonder  nether  world,  where  shall  I  seek 
His  bright  appearances,  or  footsteps  trace? 
For  though  1  fled  him  angry,  yet  recall'd 
To  life  prolong'd  and  promised  race,  I  now 
Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 
Of  glory,  and  far  off  his  steps  adore. 
XI.  2  A 
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The  angel  afterward  leads  Adam  to  the  high 
mount  of  Paradise,  and  lays  before  him  a  wh 
hemisphere,  as  a  proper  stage  for  those  visii 
which  were  to  be  represented  on  it.  I  have  bef 
observed  how  the  plan  of  Milton's  poem  is,  in  nis 
particulars,  greater  than  that  of  the  Iliad  or  jEqi 
Virgil's  hero,  in  the  last  of  these  poems,  is  enl 
tained  with  a  sight  of  all  those  who  are  to  descf 
from  him  ;  but  though  that  episode  is  justly  admi 
as  one  of  the  noblest  designs  in  the  whole  ^iu 
every  one  must  allow  that  this  of  Milton  is  of  a  mi 
higher  nature.  Adam's  vision  is  not  confined  to ; 
particular  tribe  of  mankind,  but  extends  to  the  wh 
species. 

In  this  great  review  which  Adam  takes  of  all 
sons  and  daughters,  the  first  objects  he  is  presern 
with  exhibit  to  him  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel,  wh 
is  drawn  together  with  much  closeness  and  propri 
of  expression.  The  curiosity  and  natural  horror  wh 
arises  in  Adam  at  the  sight  of  the  first  dying  mai 
touched  with  great  beauty  : 

Hot  hare  I  now  seen  death?  Is  this  the  way 
I  must  return  to  native  dust  ?  0  sight 
Of  (error foul,  and  ugly  t0  behold! 
Horrid  to  think,  how  horrible  to  feel! 

The  second  vision  sets  before  hira  the  inio^e 
death,  in  a  great  variety  of  appearances.  The  i 
gel,  to  give  him  a  general  idea  of  those  effects  wh 
his  guilt  had  brought  upon  his  posterity,  places 
fore  him  a  large  hospital,  or  lazar-house,  filled  w 
persons  lying  under  all  kinds  of  mortal  diseaa 
How  finely  has  the  poet  told  us  that  the  sick  p 
sons  languished  under  lingering  and  incurable  t 
tempers,  by  an  apt  and  judicious  use  of  such  a 
ginary  beings  as  those  I  mentioned  in  my  last  Sal 
day's  paper ! 
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Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans ;  Despair 
Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  conch ; 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delay 'd  to  strike,  tho*  oft  inrok'd 
With  vows,  as  their  chief  good  and  final  hope. 

The  passion  which  likewise  rises  in  Adam  on  this 
occasion  is  very  natural : 

Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dry-ey'd  behold?  Adam  could  not,  but  wept, 
Tbo'  not  of  woman  born ;  compassion  quelPd 
His  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears. 

The  discourse  between  the  angel  and  Adam  which 
Mows,  abounds  with  noble  morals. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  in  poetry  than 
i  contrast  and  opposition  of  incidents,  the  author, 
ifter  this  melancholy  prospect  of  death  and  sick- 
ness, raises  up  a  scene  of  mirth,  love,  and  jollity. 
The  secret  pleasure  that  steals  into  Adam's  heart, 
is  he  is  intent  upon  this  vision,  is  imagined  with 
great  delicacy.  I  must  not  omit  the  description  of 
the  loose  female  troop,  who  seduced  the  sons  of 
God,  as  they  are  called  in  Scripture. 

For  that  fair  female  troop  thou  saw'st,  that  aeem'd 
Of  goddesses,  so  blythe,  so  smooth,  so  gay, 
Yet  empty  of  all  good,  wherein  consists 
Woman's  domestic  honour,  and  chief  praise ; 
Bred  only  anj  completed  to  the  taste 
Of  lustful  appetence,  to  sing,  to  dance, 
To  dress,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye. 
To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 
Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame, 
Ignobly,  to  the  trains  and  to  the  smiles 
Of  these  fair  atheists 

The  next  vision  is  of  a  quite  contrary  nature,  and 
filled  with  the  horrors  of  war.  Adam  at  the  sight  of 
it  melts  into  tears,  and  breaks  out  into  that  passion- 
ate speech, 

O  what  are  these ! 

Death's  ministers,  not  men.  who  thus  deal  death 

2  a2 
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Inhumanly  lo  men,  and  multiply 
Ten  thousandfold  Hie  sin  of  liiin  who  alew 
His  brother:  for  of  whom  such  massacre 
Make  they,  hut  of  ilieic  brethren, men  of  men? 

Milton  to  keep  up  an  agreeable  variety  in  his  vi- 
sions, after  having  raised  in  the  mind  of  his  reader 
the  several  ideas  of  terror  which  are  conformable 
to  the  description  of  war,  passes  on  to  those  softer 
images  of  triumphs  and  festivals,  in  that  vision  of 
lewdness  and  luxury  which  ushers  in  the  flood. 

As  it  is  visible  that  the  poet  had  his  eye  upon 
Ovid's  account  of  the  universal  deluge,  the  reader 
may  observe  with  how  much  judgment  he  has  avoid- 
ed every  thing  that  is  redundant  of  puerile  in  the 
Latin  poet.  We  do  not  here  see  the  wolf  swimming 
among  the  sheep,  nor  any  of  those  wanton  imagina- 
tions which  Seneca  found  fault  with,  as  unbecom- 
ing this  great  catastrophe  of  nature.  If  our  poel 
has  imitated  that  verse  in  which  Ovid  tells  us  t! 
there  was  nothing  but  sea,  and  that  this  sea  had 
shore  to  it,  he  has  not  set  the  thought  in  such  a 
light  as  to  incur  the  censure  which  critics  have  passed 
upon  it.  The  latter  part  of  that  verse  in  Ovid  is  idle 
and  superfluous,  but  just  and  beautiful  in  Milton. 

Jamque  mare  et  tellus  nullum  discrimen  habebant ; 
Nil  nisi  pontus  crat  I  deerant  quoque  ihtora  ponlo. 

Ovid.  MeUra.  i.  S9I. 
Now  Beu  and  earth  weie  iu  confusion  lost ; 


In  Milton  the  former  part  of  the  description  does 
not  forestal  the  latter.  How  much  more  great  and 
solemn  on  this  occasion  is  that  which  follows  in  our 
English  poet, 


And  -t-Lih.lr 


urylate  reigu'd,  sua- monsters  mtHlp'd 
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in  that  in  Ovid,  where  we  are  told  that  the  sea- 
f  lay  in  those  places  where  the  goats  were  used 
browse!  The  reader  may  (in J  several  other  pa- 
.lel  passages  in  the  Latin  and  English  description 
the  deluge,  wherein  our  poet  lias  visibly  the  ad- 
ritage.  The  sky's  being  overcharged  with  clouds, 
>.  descending  of  the  rains,  the  rising  of  the  seas, 
i  the  appearance  of  the  rainbow,  are  such  descrip- 
ns,  as  every  one  must  take  notice,  of.  The  eir- 
mstance  rc.lai.ms:  to  Pjraiiise  is  so  finely  imagined, 
d  suitable  to  the  opinions  of  many  learned  au- 
>rs,  that  I  cannot  forbear  giving  it  a  place  in  this 


—Then  shall  tliis 


Of  Paradise,  hy  iu 
Out  of  Iris  place,  push'd  by  the  horned  flood  ; 
Willi  nil  liu  rerdu/e  spoil'd,  and  tn:es  adrift 
Down  the  great  river  lo  lh"  opening  gulf, 
And  there  take  w»\  ;  an  isbrul  suit  and  bare, 
The  hauut  of  seals  and  ores  and  sta-mewf'  clang. 

Tlie  transition  which  the  poet  makes  from  the  vi- 
m  of  the  deluge,  lo  the  concern  it  occasioned  in 
dam,  is  exquisitely  graceful,  and  copied  after  Vir- 
.L  though  the  first  thought  it  introduces  is  rather 
i  the  spirit  of  Ovid  : 

How  didst  Ibou  grieve  then,  Adam,  to  behold 


ts  and  surro",  n  llwd,  Nice  also  drown'd. 
And  sunk  thee  as  thy  sous :  lill  gently  renr'd 
By  lb'  angel,  on  thy  feci  Ihou  stood'sl  lit  lasl. 
Tim'  comfortless,  as  when  a  father  mourns 
His  children  nil  in  view  destroyed  at  once. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  my  quotations 
«t  of  the  eleventh  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  because 
1  is  nut  generally  reckoned  among  the  most  shining 
hwike  of  this  poem;  for  which  reason  the  reader 
night  be  apt  to  overlook  those  many  passages  in  it 
"h  deserve  our  admiration.  The  eleventh  and 
2  a3 


twelfth  are  indeed  built  upon  that  single  circ 
stance  of  the  removal  of  our  first  parents  from 
radise  ;  but  though  this  is  not  in  itself  so  grt 
subject  as  that  in  most  of  the  foregoing  books, 
extended  and  diversified  with  so  many  surprisio] 
cidents  and  pleasing  episodes,  that  these  two 
books  ean  by  no  means  be  looked  upon  as  line 
parts  of  this  divine  poem.  1  must  farther  add,  1 
had  not  Milton  represented  our  first  parents  as  dr 
out  of  Paradise,  his  fall  of  man  would  not  have  I 
mplete,  and  consequently  his  action  would  1 
been  imperfect — L. 
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Naribus  atque 

Qumirigis  petimus  bene  vivere.— Hon.  1  Ep.  li.  «.. 
Amicus  tlirou^li  sou  and  land  to  search  for  rest, 
In  but  laborious  idleness  at  best— Fit  ancis. 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'A  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  for  whom  I  h 
much  respect  to  be  easy  wbili-  she  is  doing  mil 
creet  action,  has  given  occasion  to  this  irouhlf 
is  a  widow  to  whom  the  indulgence  of  a  ti 
band  has  intrusted  the  management  of  a  v 
fortune,  and  a  son  about  sixteen,  both  whi 
extremely  fond  of. '  The  hoy  has  parts  of  thJ 
size,  neither  shining  nor  despicable,  and  hof 
the  common  exercises  of  his  years  with  1 
advantage,  but  is  withal  what  you  w 
ward  youth :  by  the  help  of  this  la 
which  serves  as  a  varnish  to  all  the 
bled  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  learnin 
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play  U  at  full  length  upon  all  occasions.  Last  sum- 
mer he  distinguished  himself  two  or  three  times  very 
remarkably,  by  puzzling  the  vicar  before  an  assembly 
of  most  of  (he  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
from  such  weighty  considerations  as  these,  as  it  too 
often  unfortunately  falls  out,  the  mother  is  become 
invincibly  persuaded  that  her  son  is  a  great  scholar; 
and  that  to  chain  him  down  to  the  ordinary  methods 
of  education,  with  others  of  his  age,  would  be  to 
cramp  his  faculties,  and  do  an  irreparable  injury  to 
his  wonderful  capacity. 

'  I  happened  to  visit  at  the  house  last  week,  and 
missing  the  young  gentleman  at  the  tea-table,  where 
he  seldom  fails  to  officiate,  could  not  upon  so  ex- 
traordinary a  circumstance  avoid  inquiring  after  him. 
My  lady  told  me  he  was  gone  out  with  her  woman, 
in  order  to  make  some  preparation  for  their  equi- 
page; for  that  she  intended  very  speedily  to  carry 
Mm  to  "travel."  The  oddness  of  the  expression 
shocked  me  a  little ;  however,  I  soon  recovered  my- 
self enough  to  let  her  know,  that  all  I  was  willing 
to  understand  by  it  was,  that  she  designed  this  sum- 
to  shew  her  son  his  estate  in  a  distant  county, 
"  ;h  he  had  never  yet  been.  But  she  soon  took 
rob  me  of  that  agreeable  mistake,  and  let  rae 
the  whole  affair.  She  enlarged  upon  young 
ter's  prodigious  improvements,  and  his  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  all  book-learning  ;  conclud- 
ing, that  it  was  now  high  time  he  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  men  and  things ;  that  she  had  re- 
solved he  should  make  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy, 
but  could  not  bear  to  have  him  out  of  her  sight,  an  J 
therefore  intended  to  go  along  with  him. 

'I  was  going  to  rally  her  for  so  extravagant  a  re- 
solution, but  found  myself  not  in  a  fit  humour  to 
meddle  with  a  subject  that  demanded  the  most  soft 
uid  delicate  touch  imaginable.      1  was  afraid  of 


dropping  something  that  might  seem  to  beat 
either  upon  the  son's  abilities,  or  the  mother's 
cretion,  being  sensible  that  in  both  these  e 
though  supported  with  all  the  powers  of  reas. 
should,  instead  of  gaining  her  ladyship  over  t 
opinion,  only  expose  myself  to  her  disesteei 
therefore  immediately  determined  to  refer  the  y 
matter  to  the  Spectator. 

'  When  I  came  to  reflect  at  night,  as  my  cu 
is,  upon  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  I  could  no 
believe  that  this  humour  of  carrying  a  boy  to  t 
in  his  mother's  lap,  and  that  up»n  pretence  of  li 
ing  men  and  things,  is  a  case  of  an  extraord: 
nature,  and  carries  on  it  a  peculiar  stamp  of 
I  did  not  remember  to  have  met  with  its  pa 
within  the  compass  of  my  observation,  though  1 1 
call  to  mind  some  not  extremely  unlike  it.  1 
hence  my  thoughts  took  occasion  to  ramble  int 
general  notion  of  travelling,  as  it  is  now  made  i 
of  education.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  to 
a  lad  from  grammar  and  taw,  and,  under  the  ti 
of  some  poor  scholar,  who  is  willing  to  be  ban: 
for  thirty  pounds  a  year  and  a  little  victuals, 
him  crying  and  snivelling  into  foreign  coun 
Thus  he  spends  his  time  as  children  do  atpu] 
shows,  and  with  much  the  same  advantage,  in  stt 
and  gaping  at  an  amazing  variety  of  strange  thi 
strange  indeed  to  one  who  is  not  prepared  to  i 
prehend  the  reasons  and  meaning  of  them,  whil 
should  be  laying  the  solid  foundations  of  knowl 
in  his  mind,  and  furnishing  it  with  just  rules  t 
rect  his  future  progress  in  life  under  some  si 
master  of  the  art  of  instruction. 

'  Can  there  be  a  more  astonishing  thought  ii 
ture,  than  to  consider  how  men  should  fall  in 
palpable  a  mistake  ?  It  is  a  large  field,  and  may 
well  exercise  a  sprightly  genius ;  but  I  do  nc 
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member  you  have  yet  taken  a  tarn  in  it-  I  wish. 
&  Sir,  you  would  make  people  understand,  that  *■  tra- 
vel" is  really  the  least  step  to  be  taken  in  the  insti- 
tution of  youth ;  and  that  to  set  out  with  it,  is  to 
begin  where  they  should  end. 

'Certainly  the  true  end  of  visiting  foreign  parts  s 
to  look  into  their  customs  and  policies,  and  obserre 
in  what  particulars  they  excel  or  come  short  of  oizr 
own;  to  unlearn  some  odd  peculiarities  in  oar  man- 
ners, and  wear  off  such  awkward  stiffnesses  and  affec- 
tations in  our  behaviour,  as  may  possibly  hare  been 
contracted  from  constantly  associating*  with  one 
nation  of  men,  by  a  more  free,  general,  and  mixed 
conversation.  But  how  can  any  of  these  ad  ran- ' 
tages  be  attained  by  one  who  is  a  mere  stranger  to 
the  customs  and  policies  of  his  native  country.  isd 
has  not  yet  fixed  in  his  mind  the  first  principle*  of 
manners  and  behaviour?  To  endeavour  it.  is  to  baild 
a  gaudy  structure  without  any  foundation ;  or.  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  to  work  a  rich  em- 
broidery upon  a  cobweb. 

*  Another  end  of  travelling,  which  deserves  to  be 
considered,  is.  the  improving  our  taste  of  the  be*t 
authors  of  antiquity,  by  seeing  the  places  where  tier 
lived,  and  of  which  they  wrote ;  to  compare  the  na- 
tural face  of  the  country  with  the  descriptions  they 
nave  given  us,  and  observe  how  well  the  pactar* 
agrees  with  the  original.     This  must  certainly  be  a 
most  charming  exercise  to  the  mind  that  is  rizriilj 
turned  for  it ;  besides  that  it  mav  in  a  good  me&ijre 
be  made  subservient  to  morality,  if  the  person  i§  ca- 
pable of  drawing  just  conclusions  concerning  :r_e 
uncertainty  of  human  things,  from  the  rainou*  a_v_- 
rations  time  and  barbarity  have  brought  upon  v> 
many  palaces,  cities,  and  whole  countries,  which 
fflake  die  most  illustrious  figures  in  history.    And 
&is  hint  may  be  not  a  little  improved  by  '  " 
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every  little  spot  of  ground  that  we  find  celebrated  as 
the  scene  of  some  famous  action,  or  retaining  any 
footsteps  of  a  Cato,  Cicero,  or  Brutus,  or  some 
such  great  virtuous  man.  A  nearer  view  of  any 
such  particular,  though  really  little  and  trifling  in  it- 
Self,  may  serve  the  more  powerfully  to  warm  a  gene- 
rous mind  to  an  emulation  of  their  virtues,  and  a 
greater  ardency  of  ambition  to  imitate  their  bright 
examples,  if  it  comes  duly  tempered  and  prepared 
for  the  impression.  But  this  I  believe  you  will 
hardly  think  those  to  be,  who  are  so  far  from  enter- 
ing into  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  ancients,  that 
they  do  not  yet  understand  their  language  with  any 
exactness  *. 

'  But  I  have  wandered  from  my  purpose,  which 
was  only  to  desire  you  to  save,  if  possible,  a  fond 
English  mother,  and  mother's  own  son,  from  being 
shewn  a  ridiculous  spectacle  through  the  most  polite 
part  of  Europe.  Pray  tell  them,  that  though  to  be 
sea-sick,  or  jumbled  in  an  outlandish  stage-coach, 

*  The  following  paragraph,  ill  the  6isl  I  dltion  of  this  paper  in 
folio,  whether  written  originally  by  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke.cr 
inserted  afterward  by  Sir  H.  Steele,  was  probably  suppreued  on 
the  first  republication,  at  the  request  of  Addison!  It  »  reprinted 
here  from  the  Spect.  in  folio,  No.  364. 

I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  paying  my  acknowledgments  U 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  pieces  this  a^u  has  produced,  for  Ihc 
pleaanre  it  gave- rue.  You  will  easily  guess  that  the  book  I  law 
in  my  head  is  Mr.  Addison's  Remarks  upon  Italy.  That  inge- 
nious gentleman  has  with  so  much  art  and  judgment  applied  hi' 
ciact  knowledge  of  all  the  parts  of  classical  learning,  to  illuitrtlo 
(lie  several  occurrences  of  his  travels,  that  his  work  alone  i»» 
pregnant  proof  of  what  I  have  said,  Nubody  that  lias  a  tiato 
this  way,  can  read  him  going  from  Rome  to  Naples,  and  waking 
Horace  and  Silius  Italicus  his  chart,  but  he  must  feci  some  un- 
easiness in  himself  to  reflect  that  he  was  not  in  his  retinue.  I  "" 
jure  I  wished  it  ion  tinn-s  in  (:n;ry  page,  and  lhal  not  without' 
secret  vanity  to  think  in  what  state  I  should  have  travelled  U* 
Appian  road,  with  JIoracL  for  a  guide,  and  in  company  with* 
countryman  of  my  own,  who,  of  all  men  living,  knows  best  lw* 
to  follow  his  steps. 
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may  perhaps  be  healthful  for  the  constitution  « 
kody,  yet  it  is  apt  to  cause  such  a  dizziness  in 
empty  heads  as  too  often  lasts  their  life-time. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  serr^t, 

Philip  Homebred/ 

'SIR,  EL-^z^*. 

CI  was  married  on  Sunday  last,  and  went  peace- 
ably to  bed ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  was  awakened  ibe 
next  morning  by  the  thunder  of  a  set  of  droz^. 
These  warlike  sounds  (me thinks)  are  very  impr: per 
in  a  marriage-concert,  and  give  great  offence ;  they 
seem  to  insinuate,  that  the  joys  of  this  state  are  short, 
and  that  jars  and  discord  soon  ensue.     I  fear  they 
have  been  ominous  to  many  matches,  and  sometimes 
proved  a  prelude  to  a  battle  in  the  honeymoon.     A 
nod  from  you  may  hush  them ;  therefore,  pray,  Sir, 
let  them  be  silenced,  that  for  the  future  none  but 
soft  airs  may  usher  in  the  morning  of  a  bridal  night ; 
which  will  be  a  favour  not  only  to  those  who  come 
after,  but  to  me,  who  can  still  subscribe  myself, 
Your  most  humble,  and  most  obedient  servant, 

Robin  Bridegroom.' 

'MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  1  am  one  of  that  sort  of  women  whom  the  eaver 
part  of  our  sex  are  apt  to  call  a  prude.  But  to  shew 
tiem  that  I  have  a  very  little  regard  to  their  raillery, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them  all  at  the  Amorous  Wi- 
tfow,  or  the  Wanton  JVife,  which  is  to  be  acted  for 
the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Porter,  on  Monday  the  28th  in- 
stant I  assure  you  I  can  laugh  at  an  amorous  wi- 
dow, or  wanton  wife,  with  as  little  temptation  to 
linitate  them,  as  I  could  at  any  other  vicious  cha- 
racter. Mrs.  Porter  obliged  me  so  very  much  in  the 
Exquisite  sense  she  seemed  to  have  of  the  honour- 
able sentiments  and  noble  passions  in  the  character 
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f  Hermoine,  that  I  shall  appear  in  her  behalf  at  a 
comedy,  though  T  have  no  great  relish  for  any  en- 
tertain men ts  where  the  mirth  is  not  seasoned  with  a 
certain  severity,  which  ought  to  recommend  it  to 
people  who  pretend  to  keep  reason  and  authority 
over  all  their  actions.     I  am,  Sir, 

Your  frequent  reader, 
T.  Altam 
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Flusli'd  by  the  spirit  of  Ihe  genial  year, 
Ik  greatly  cautious  of  jour  sliding  hearts. 

's  Spring,  16(1 

The  authoT  of  the  Menagiana  acquaints  us, 
discoursing  one  day  with  several  ladies  of  quality 
about  the  effects  of  the  month  of  May,  which  infuses 
a  kindly  warmth  into  the  earth,  and  all  its  inhabit- 
ants, the  Marchioness  of  S ,  who  was  one  of 

the  company,  told  him,  that  though  she  would  pro- 
mise to  be  chaste  in  every  month  besides,  she  could 
not  engage  for  herself  in  May.  As  the  beginning 
therefore  of  this  month  is  now  very  near,  I  design 
this  paper  for  a  caveat  to  the  fair  sex,  and  publish  it 
before  April  is  quite  out,  that  if  any  of  them  should 
be  caught  tripping,  they  may  not  pretend  they  had 
not  timely  notice. 

1  am  induced  to  this,  being  persuaded  the  abow 
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mentioned  observation  is  as  well  calculated  for  our 
climate  as  that  of  France,  and  that  some  of  our 
British  ladies  are  of  the  same  constitution  with  the 
French  marchioness. 

I  shall  leave  it  among  physicians  to  determine 
what  may  be  the  cause  of  such  an  anniversary  incli- 
nation; whether  or  no  it  is  that  the  spirits,  after 
having  been  as  it  were  frozen  and  congealed  by  win- 
ter, are  now  turned  loose,  and  set  a  rambling ;  or, 
that  the  gay  prospects  of  fields  and  meadows,  with 
the  courtship  of  the  birds  in  every  bush,  naturally 
unbend  the  mind,  and  soften  it  to  pleasure ;  or  that, 
as  some  have  imagined,  a  woman  is  prompted  by  a 
kind  of  instinct  to  throw  herself  on  abed  of  flowers, 
and  not  to  let  those  beautiful  couches  which  nature 
has  provided  lie  useless.  However  it  be,  the  effects 
of  this  month  on  the  lower  part  of  the  sex,  who  act  .j 
without  disguise,  are  very  visible.  It  is  at  this  time 
that  we  see  the  young  wenches  in  a  country  parish 
dancing  round  a  Maypole,  which  one  of  our  learned 
antiquaries  supposes  to  be  a  relic  of  a  certain  pagan 
worship  that  I  do  not  think  fit  to  mention. 

It  is  likewise  on  the  first  day  of  this  month  that  we 
see  the  ruddy  milkmaid  exerting  herself  in  a  most 
sprightly  manner  under  a  pyramid  of  silver  tankards, 
and,  like  the  virgin  Tarpeia*,  oppressed  by  the  costly 
ornaments  which  her  benefactors  lay  upon  her. 

I  need  not  mention  the  ceremony  of  the  green 
gown,  which  is  also  peculiar  to  this  gay  season. 

The  same  periodical  love-fit  spreads  through  the 
whole  sex,  as  Mr.  Dryden  well  observes  in  his  de- 
scription of  this  merry  month. 

For  thee,  sweet  month,  the  groves  green  lhr'ries  wear, 

If  not  the  first,  the  fairest  of  the  year ; 

For  thee  the  Graces  lead  the  dancing  hoars, 

And  nature's  ready  pencil  paints  the  flowers. 

•  T.IiviiHistDec.I.lib.i.cap.  xi. 
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The  sprightly  May  command  >  our  youth  lo  keep 
The  vigils  of  her  iiiglit,  and  breaks  their  sleep 
Each  gentle  breast  with  kindly  warmth  slie  tin 
Inspires  new  flames,  revives  titinguish'd  loves 

: 

9 


Accordingly,  among  the  works  of  the  great  i 
ters  in  painting,  who  have  drawn  this  genial  season 
of  the  year,  we  often  observe  Cupids  confused  with 


Zephyrs,  flying  up  and  down  promiscuously  ii 
ral  parts  of  the  picture.  I  cannot  but  add  from  ray 
own  experience,  that  about  this  time  of  the  year 
Jove-letters  come  up  to  me  in  great  numbers,  from 
all  quarters  of  the  nation. 

I  received  an  epistle  in  particular  by  the  last  post 
from  a  Yorkshire  gentleman,  who  makes  heavy  com- 
plaints of  one  Zelinda,  whom  it  seems  he  lias  courted 
unsuccessfully  these  three  years  past.  He  tells  me 
that  he  designs  to  try  her  this  May;  and  if  he  does 
not  cany  his  point,  he  will  never  think  of  her  more. 

Having  thus  fairly  admonished  the  female  sex,  aad 
laid  before  them  the  dangers  they  are  exposed  to  in 
this  critical  month,  I  shall  in  the  next  place  lay  down 
some  rules  and  directions  for  their  better  avoiding 
those  calentures  which  are  so  very  frequent  in  tltis 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  advise  them  never  to 
venture  abroad  in  the  fields,  but  in  the  company  of 
a  parent,  a  guardian,  or  some  other  sober  discreet 
person.  I  have  before  shewn  how  apt  they  are  to 
trip  in  the  flowery  meadow ;  and  shall  farther  observe 
to  them,  that  Proserpine  was  out  a-maying  when  she 
met  with  that  fatal  adventure  to  which  Milton  alludes 
when  he  mentions — 

—That  fair 


Of  Emm,  where  Proserpine  gath'ring  flowers. 
Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  Bloomy  Dil 
Wasgalher'd 

Since  I  am  going  into  quotations,  I  shall 


conclude 
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id  with  Virgil's  advice  to  young  people,  while 
e  gathering  wild  strawberries  and  nosegays, 
:y  should  have  a  care  of  the  snake  in  the  grass, 
le  second  place,  I  cannot  but  approve  those 
rtions  which  our  astrological  physicians  give 
almanacks  for  this  month;  such  as  are  'a 
nd  simple  diet,  with  a  moderate  use  of  phle- 

;r  this  head  of  abstinence  1  shall  also  advise 
readers  to  be  in  a  particular  manner  careful 
jy  meddle  with  romances,  chocolate,  novels, 
2  like  inflamers,  which  I  look  upon  as  very 
>us  to  be  made  use  of  during  this  great  car- 
'  nature. 

have  often  declared  that  I  have  nothing  more 
t  th  an  the  honour  of  my  dear  country-women, 
1  beg  them  to  consider,  whenever  their  reso- 
begin  to  fail  them,  that  there  are  but  one  and 
lays  of  this  soft  season,  and  that  if  they  cau 
ther  out  this  one  month,  the  rest  of  the  year 
jasy  to  them.  As  for  that  part  of  the  fair  sex 
,y  in  town,  I  would  advise  them  to  be  parti- 
cautious  how  they  give  themselves  up  to  their 
nocent  entertainments.  If  they  cannot  for- 
j  playhouse,  I  would  recommend  tragedy  to 
ither  than  comedy ;  and  should  think  the 
ihow  much  safer  lor  them  than  the  opera,  all 
e  the  sun  is  in  Gemini. 

eader  will  observe,  that  this  paper  is  written 
ise  of  those  ladies  who  think  it  worth  while 
gainst  nature  in  the  cause  of  honour.  As  for 
udoned  crew,  who  do  not  think  virtue  worth 
ing  for,  but  give  up  their  reputation  at  the 
imons,  such  warnings  and  premonitions  are 
*way  upon  them.  A  prostitute  is  the  same 
iature  in  all  months  of  the  year,  and  makes 
ence  between  May  and  December. — X. 
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WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  30,  1713. 


pigris  ubi  nulla  caropis 
*  recrcstur  aura, 
;m  Lalagen  amabo, 
loquentem.—    Hon.  1  Od.  ixii.  IT. 
Set  roe  whereon  some  pathless  plain 
The  swarthy  Africans  complain. 
To  see  the  chariot  of  the  san 
So  near  the  scorching  country  run  ; 
The  burning  zone,  the  frozen  isler, 
Shall  hear  me  sing  of  Celia'a  smiles  ; 

er  breast,  1  will  despise, 
but  that  of  Ctlia's  eyes. — Roscohmos. 

There  are  such  wild  inconsistencies  in  the  thoughts 
of  a  man  in  love,  that  I  have  often  reflected  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  allowing  him  more  liberty  than 
others  possessed  with  frenzy,  but  that  his  distem- 
per has  no  malevolence  in  it  to  any  mortal.  That 
devotion  to  his  mistress  kindles  in  his  mind  a  general 
tenderness,  which  exerts  itself  towards  every  object 
as  well  as  bis  fair  one.  When  this  passion  is  repre- 
sented by  writers,  it  is  common  with  them  to  endea- 
vour at  certain  quaintnesses  and  turns  of  imagina- 
tion, which  are  apparently  the  work  of  a  mind  at 
ease;  but  the  men  of  true  taste  can  easily  distinguish 
the  exertion  of  a  mind  which  overflows  with  ten ' 
sentiments,  and  the  labour  of  one  which  is  only 
scribing  distress.  In  performances  of  this  kind,  tie 
most  absurd  of  all  things  is  to  be  witty ;  every  sen- 
timent must  grow  out  of  the  occasion,  and  be  suit, 
able  to  the  circumstances  of  the  character.  Where 
this  rule  is  transgressed,  the  humble  servant,  in  all 
the  fine  things  he  says,  is  but  shewing  his  mistress 
how  well  he  can  dreS6,  instead  of  saying  how  well  he 
loves.  Lace  and  drapery  is  as  much  a  man,  as  _;- 
and  turn  is  passion. 
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•MR.  SPECTATOR, 

( The  following  verses  are  a  translation  of  a  Lap- 
land love-song,  which  I  met  with  in  SchefFer's  his- 
tory of  that  country*.     I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  a  spirit  of  tenderness  and  poetry  in  a  region 
which  I  never  suspected  for  delicacy.     In  boner  cli- 
mates, though  altogether  uncivilized,  I  had  not  won- 
dered if  I  had  found  some  sweet  mild  notes  amoci- 
the  natives,  where  they  live  in  groves  of  oranz**.  *zlA 
iear  the  melody  of  birds  about  them.  Bit  a  LapLknd 
lyric,  breathing  sentiments  of  love  and  poetry,  ecc 
on  worthy  old  Greece  or  Rome ;  a  regular  ode  from 
a  climate  pinched  with  frost,  and  cursed  with  dark- 
ness so  great  a  part  of  the  year ;  where  it  is  ^rnafr-g 
that  the  poor  natives  should  get  food,  or  be  veazpsA 
to  propagate  their  species — this,  I  eonfesa.  seemed  a 
greater  miracle  to*me  than  the  famous  atones  of  their 
arums,  their  winds,  and  enchantments. 

'  I  am  the  bolder  in  commending  this  northern 
Kmg,  because  I  have  faithfully  kept  to  the  «ent:- 
nents,  without  adding  or  diminishing;  and  y.*'-~zA 
jo  no  greater  praise  from  my  translation,  than  :r-ey 
prho  smooth  and  clean  the  furs  of  that  country  wiiih 
lave  suffered  by  carriage.  The  numbers  in  die  ori- 
ginal are  as  loose  and  unequal  as  those  in  which  the 
British  ladies  sport  their  Pindarics ;  and  perhap*  the 
iiregt  of  them  might  not  think  it  a  disagreeable  prur- 
ient from  a  lover.  But  I  have  ventured  to  \iz.d  it 
in  stricter  measures,  as  being  more  proper  for  '.ir 
tongue,  though  perhaps  wilder  graces  may  better  ar-ir. 
the  genius  of  the  Laponian  language. 

'It  will  be  necessary  to  imagine  that  the  *~~.r.'.r 
of  this  song,  not  having  the  liberty  of  visiting  h>  rat- 
tiest at  her  father's  house,  was  in  hopes  of  *p>'~£ 
kr  at  a  distance  in  the  fields : 

*  Thn  Lapland  lore-aoog  is  ascribed  to  Mr.  Aaihwac 

2  B  3 
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Thou  rising  sun,  whom  gladionie  I 
Invito  my  fair  to  rural  play. 
Dispel  the  wist,  and  clear  the  skit 
And  bring  my  Orra  to  my  eye*. 


And  round  and  round  fur  ever  gaie. 
Sly  Ona  Moor,  where  art  thoo  laid  > 
What  wood  conceals  my  slee 
Fast  by  the  roots  enrag'd  I'll  tear 
The  trees  that  hide  my  promis'd  fair. 
Ob !  I  could  ride  the  clouds  and  skies. 
Or  011  the  raven's  pinions  rise  1 
Ye  storks,  ye  awans,  a  moment  slay. 
And  waft  a  lover  on  his  way ! 
My  bliss  too  long  my  bride  denies. 
Apace  the  wasting  summer  flies  : 
Nor  yet  the  wintry  blasts  I  fear, 
Not  storms  or  night  shall  keep  me  here. 
What  may  for  strength  with  steel 
Ob  !  love  lias  fetters  stronger  far? 
By  bolls  of  Heel  are  limbs  confin'd, 
But  cruel  love  enchains  the  mind. 
No  longer  then  perplex  thy  breast ; 
When  thoughts  torment,  the  '    ' 
Tis  mad  to  go,  'tis  death  to 


April  the  10th. 

called  i 


•MR.  SPECTATOR, 
*  I  am  one  of  those  despicable 
chambermaid,  and  have  lived  with  a  mistress  f< 
some  time,  whom  I  love-as  my  life,  which  has  mad' 
my  duty  and  pleasure  inseparable.  My  greates 
delight  haa  been  in  being  employed  about  her  per 
aon ;  and  indeed  she  is  very  seldom  out  of  humou 
for  a  woman  of  her  quality.  But  here  lies  my  coo 
plaint,  Sir.  To  bear  with  me  is  all  the  encourage 
ment  she  is  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me ;  for  hi 
gives  her  cast-off  clothes  from  me  to  others  ;  son 
she  is  pleased  to  bestow  in  the  house  to  those  thi 
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neither  want  nor  wear  them,  and 
on,  that  frequent  the  house  daily,  who 
out  in  them.  This,  Sir,  is  a  veiy 
me,  who  am  a  little  necessitous  for  dotbes,  and  love 
to  appear  what  I  am ;  and  causes  an  uneasiness,  so 
that  I  cannot  serve  with  that  cheerfulness  as  former- 
ly; which  my  mistress  takes  notice  of,  and  calls 
envy  and  ill-temper  at  seeing  others 
fore  me.  My  mistress  has  a  younger  sister  fir< 
the  house  with  her,  that  is  some 
her  in  estate,  who  is  continually 
toots  on  her  maid ;  so  that  she  can 
Sunday,  for  the  first  quarter,  in  a  fresh 
of  her  mistress's  giving,  with  all  other 
able.  All  this  I  see  without  envying,  but  not 
out  wishing  my  mistress  would  a  tittle 
a  discouragement  it  is  to  me  to  have  my 
divided  between  fawners  and  jobbers, 
enjoy  entire  to  themselves.  I  have  spoken  to  ssy 
mwtress,  but  to  little  purpose ;  I  have  desired  to  he 
discharged  (for  indeed  I  fret  myself  to  nothing),  but 
that  she  answers  with  silence.  I  beg,  Sir,  your  di- 
rection what  to  do,  for  I  am  fully  resolved  to  follow 
your  counsel ;  who  am 

Your  admirer  and  humble  servant, 

Co?STABTIA  CoMB-BBFSH- 

'I  beg  that  you  will  put  it  in  a  better  dress,  and 
kt  it  come  abroad,  that  my  mistress,  who  is  am  ad- 
mirer of  your  speculations,  may  see  it.' — T. 
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-Periturae  parcite  charts. — Juv.  Sat.  i.  18, 


In  mercy  spare  us,  when  we  do  our  best 
To  make  as  much  waste  paper  as  the  rest. 

I  have  often  pleased  myself  with  considering  & 
two  kinds  of  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  puH 
from  these  my  speculations,  and  which,  were  I 
speak  after  the  manner  of  logicians,  I  would  disti 
gttish  into  die  material  and  the  formal.  By  the  tatfl 
I  understand  those  advantages  which  my  read* 
receive,  as  their  minds  are  either  improved  or  <3 
lighted  toy  these  my  daily  labours;  but  having  i 
ready  several  times  descanted  on  my  endeavours 
this  light,  I  shall  at  present  wholly  confine  myi 
to  the  consideration  of  the  former.  By  the  w< 
material,  I  mean  those  benefits  which  arise  to  1 
public  from  these  my  speculations,  as  they  consul 
a  considerable  quantity  of  our  paper-manufacta 
employ  our  artisans  in  printing,  and  find  business  ! 
great  numbers  of  indigent  persons.  i: 

Our  paper-manufacture  takes  into  it  several  me 
materials,  which  could  be  put  to  no  other  use,  a 
affords  work  for  several  hands  in  the  collecting 
them  which  are  incapable  of  any  other  employmei 
Those  poor  retailers,  whom  we  see  so  busy  in  e*i 
street,  deliver  in  their  respective  gleanings  to  t 
merchant.  The  merchant  carries  them  in  loads 
the  paper-mill,  where  they  pass  jthrough  a  fresh  i 
of  hands,  and  give  life  to  another  trade.  The 
who  have  mills  on  their  estates,  by  this  means  cc 
siderably  raise  their  rents ;  and  the  whole  nation 
in  a  great  measure  supplied  with  a  manufacture  I 
which  formerly  she  was  obliged  to  her  neighbour! 
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The  material!  arc  no  socma-  -vtooe^c  am 
but  they  are  distributed 
they  again  set  inn 
nian  business  to  another  nzrsssrr.     Fran  nsxis..  at- 
coidmgly  as  they  are  stained  wri  new*  ef  imusisl 
thejr  fly  through  the  torn  it  Piss-ntex^  rasT-ii:*T* 
Duly  Courants,  Review*.  Mediey*,  aurT  Lumn^rv 
Men,  women,  and  children.  «nr^ii-.  win  snai  :*  in* 
fiit  bearers  of  them,  and  re:  trier  aai.7  sus&nnm 
ty  spreading  them.      In  srim.  wiiei.  I  -rant  n  my 
ttnd  a  bundle  of  rags  to  a  aizre  :cf  Sif&raaaei.  I  hnr>  m 
amy  hands  employed  in  every  *-£$.  ^n?y  z***  uraurt. 
their  whole  progress,  that  wiiie  I  an.  ■^iunr  i  *wk- 
ator,  I  fancy  myself  provider  bread  far  t  murrain*. 
If  I  do  not  take  care  to  oVtifoe  aamt  u?  nry  wrcy 
leaders,  they  will  be  apt  tc-  tel  u.  -sac  iry  navsL 
after  it  is  thus  printed  and  pcbkbs.n&c.  it  B"dL  uen*^- 
cial  to  the  public  on  several  ncn-Ktnmt.    1  nnsz  mb- 
fess  I  have  lighted  my  pipe  whi  bt  ?rx  varo  fo 
this  twelvemonth  past.     My  landlady  jfew  kuqi 
up  her  little  daughter  to  desire  sec*  sTiry  mi  ^3 
titers,  and  has  frequently  told  me  dta:  zza  zm 
they  are  printed  on  is  the  best  22  iiA  w  :tjc  "-'. 
spice  in.    They  likewise  make  &  r"-«>-  v-»exi:: 
w  a  mutton-pie,  as  I  have  more  iLai.  :»n:*  *r»- 
rienced.and  were  Terr  much  souzir:  f  jc  lien  Cirs:- 
mas  by  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

It  is  pleasant  enough  to  consider  the  r±jt2iz^  'haz 
&  linen  fragment  undergoes,  by  pa^s^ir  :ir:*ri  ^* 
sereral  hands  above-mentioned.  The  £^**:  •:>*:** 
of  Holland,  when  worn  to  tatter*.  s±*cz>£  &  =/*"■• 
whiteness  more  beautiful  than  the  first-  zzA  rJrje^  rt- 
tornin  the  shape  of  letters  to  their  native  cc.rtry. 
A  lady's  shift  may  be  metamorphosed  into  b  ""-**- 
dou,  and  coma  into  her  possession  a  second 
A  bean  may  peruse  his  cravat  after  it  u  wen 
with  greater  pleasure  and  advantage  than  ctcrh 
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in  a  glass.  In  a  word,  a  piece  of  cloth,  after 
having  officiated  for  some  years  as  a  towel  or  a  nap- 
kin, may  by  this  means  be  raised  from  a  dunghill, 
and  become  the  most  valuable  piece  of  furniture  in 
prince's  cabinet. 

The  politest  nations  of  Europe  have  endeavoured 
to  vie  with  one  another  for  the  reputation  of  the 
finest  printing.  Absolute  governments,  as  well  as 
republics,  have  encouraged  an  art  which  seems  to 
be  the  noblest  and  most  beneficial  that  was  ever  in- 
vented among  the  sons  of  men.  The  present  King  of 
France,  in  his  pursuits  after  glory,  has  particularly 
distinguished  himself  by  the  promoting  of  this  use- 
ful art,  insomuch  that  several  books  have  been  print* 
ed  in  the  Louvre  at  his  own  expense,  upon  which  be 
sets  so  great  a  value,  that  he  considers  them  as  the 
noblest  presents  he  can  make  to  foreign  princes  and 
ambassadors.  If  we  look  into  the  commonwealths 
of  Holland  and  Venice,  we  shall  find  that  in  this  par- 
ticular they  have  made  themselves  the  envy  of  the 
greatest  monarchies.  Elzevir  and  Aldus  are  more 
frequently  mentioned  than  any  pensioner  of  the  one, 
or  doge  of  the  other. 

The  several  presses  which  are  now  in  England, 
and  the  great  encouragement  which  has  been  given 
to  learning  for  some  years  last  past,  has  made  our 
own  nation  as  glorious  upon  this  account,  as  foriK 
late  triumphs  and  conquests.  The  new  edition  which 
is  given  us  of  Cajsar's  Commentaries*  has  already 
been  taken  notice  of  in  foreign  gazettes,  and  is  ft 
work  diat  does  honour  to  the  English  press.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  an  edition  should  be  very  correct 
which  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
most  accurate,  learned,  and  judicious  writers  thi* 
age  has  produced.     The  beauty  of  the  paper,  of  the 
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character,  and  of  the  several  cuts  with  which  this 
noble  work  is  illustrated,  makes  it  the  finest  book. 
that  I  have  ever  seen  ;  and  is  a  true  instance  of  the 
English  genius,  which,  though  it  does  not  come  the 
first  into  any  art,  generally  carries  it  to  greater 
heights  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  I  am 
particularly  glad  that  this  author  comes  from  a  Bri- 
tish printing-house  in  so  great  a  magnificence,  as  he 
is  the  first  who  has  given  us  any  tolerable  account 
of  our  country. 

My  illiterate  readers,  if  any  such  there  are,  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  rue  talk  of  learning  as  the  glory 
of  a  nation,  and  of  printing  as  an  art  that  gains  a 
reputation  to  a  people  among  whom  it  flourishes. 
When  men's  thoughts  are  taken  up  with  avarice  and 
ambition,  they  cannot  look  upon  any  thing  as  great 
or  valuable  which  does  not  bring  with  it  an  extra- 
ordinary power  or  interest  to  the  person  who  is  con- 
cerned in  it.  But  as  I  shall  never  sink  this  paper  so 
far  as  to  engage  with  Goths  and  Vandals,  I  shall 
only  regard  such  kind  of  reasoners  with  that  pity 
which  is  due  to  so  deplorable  a  degree  of  stupidity 
and  ignorance.— L. 


stupiuny 

; 
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Nos  decebat 
liigcrc  ubi  esset  aliquis  in  iucem  cditua. 
Humaiut  vita:  vino  reputaiites  mala  : 
Al  ^ui  Ujburts  ruorte  tinisset  graves, 

Omiies  amicus  Iaude  et  laititift  escqui.—  Eurif.  apud  To: 
When  first  an  infant  drawa  the  vital  air, 
Officioui  grtcf  sfauuld  welcome  him  to  care: 
But  jny  should  life's  concluding  scene  attend, 
And  ruirih  be  kept  in  grace  a  dying  friend. 

Ai.  the  Spectator  is  in  a  kind  a  paper  of  news  from 
tfc  natural  world,  as  others  are  from  the  busy  and 
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politic  part  of  mankind,  I  shall  translate  the  i 
ing  letter,  written  to  an  eminent  French  gen 
in  this  town  from  Paris,  which  gives  us  the  ea 
heroine  who  is  a  pattern  of  patience  and  gem 

■SIR,  Paris,  April  IB, 

'  It  is  so  many  years  since  you  left  your 
country,  that  I  am  to  tell  you  the  characters  i 
nearest  relations  as  much  as  if  you  were  a 
stranger  to  them.  The  occasion  of  this  is  to  g 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Madame  de  VU1 
whose  departure  out  of  this  life  I  know  not  v 
a  man  of  your  philosophy  will  call  unfortu 
not,  since  it  was  attended  witli  some  circumsta 
much  to  be  desired  as  to  be  lamented.  She  S 
whole  life  happy  in  an  uninterrupted  heall 
was  always  honoured  for  an  evenness  of  tern] 
greatness  of  mind.  On  the  10th  instant  thi 
was  taken  with  an  indisposition  which  confii 
to  her  chamber,  but  was  such  as  was  too  si 
make  her  take  a  sick-bed,  and  yet  too  gric 
admit  of  any  satisfaction  in  being  out  of  it 
notoriously  known  that  some  years  ago  M> 
Festeau,  one  of  the  most  considerable  surg< 
Paris,  was  desperately  in  love  with  this  lady 
quality  placed  her  above  any  application  to 
the  account  of  his  passion ;  but  as  a  woman 
has  some  regard  to  the  person  whom  she  beli 
be  her  real  admirer,  she  now  took  it  in  he 
(upon  advice  of  her  physicians  to  lose  some 
blood)  to  send  for  Monsieur  Festeau  on  tha 
sion.  I  happened  to  be  there  at  that  time,  a 
near  relation  gave  me  the  privilege  to  be  p 
As  soon  as  her  arm  was  stripped  bare,  and  he 
to  press  it  in  order  to  raise  the  vein,  his 
changed,  and  I  observed  him  seized  with  a 
tremor,  which  made  me  take  the  liberty  to 
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0  my  cousin  with  some  apprehension.  She 
,  and  said,  she  knew  M.  Festeau  had  no  incli- 
to  do  her  injury.  He  seemed  to  recover  him- 
id,  smiling  also,  proceeded  in  his  work.  lat- 
ely after  the  operation,  he  cried  out  that  he 
e  most  unfortunate  of  all  men,  for  that  he  had 

1  an  artery  instead  of  a  vein.  It  is  as  impossible 
iress  the  artist's  distraction  as  the  patient's 
sure.    I  will  not  dwell  on  little  circumstances, 

on  to  inform  you,  that  within  three  days'  time 
thought  necessary  to  take  off  her  arm.  She 
■  far  from  using  Festeau  as  it  would  be  natural 
of  a  lower  spirit  to  treat  him,  that  she  would 

him  be  absent  from  any  consultation  about 
;sent  condition,  and  on  every  occasion  asked 
as  satisfied  in  the  measures  that  were  taken 
her.  Before  this  last  operation  she  ordered 
II  to  be  drawn,  and,  after  having  been  about 
ter  of  an  hour  alone,  she  bid  the  surgeons,  of 
poor  Festeau  was  one,  go  on  in  their  work.  I 
jot  how  to  give  you  the  terms  of  art,  but  there 
ed  such  symptoms  after  the  amputation  ofher 
tat  it  was  visible  she  could  not  live  four-and- 

hours.  Her  behaviour  was  so  magnanimous 
hout  this  whole  affair,  that  I  was  particularly 
s  in  taking  notice  of  what  passed  as  her  fate 
ched  nearer  and  nearer,  and  took  notice  of 
he  said  to  all  about  her,  particularly  word  for 
ehat  she  spoke  to  M.  Festeau,  which  was  as 


id  to  all  intents  and  puqioaes  from  the  interests 
ran  life,  therefore  I  am  to  begin  to  think  like 
lolly  unconcerned  in  it.  I  do  not  consider  you 
by  whose  error  I  have  lost  my  life;  no,  you  are 
aiefactor,  as  you  have  hastened  my  entrance 


I 


into  a  happy  immortality.  This  is  my  seiiee  of  this 
accident :  but  the  world  in  which  you  live  may  hav« 
thoughts  of  it  to  your  disadvantage ;  I  have  there- 
fore taken  care  to  provide  for  you  in  my  will,  and 
have  placed  you  above  what  you  have  to  fear  from 
their  ill -nature." 

'  While  this  excellent  woman  Bpoke  these  words, 
Feateau  looked  as  if  lie  received  a  condemnation  to 
die,  instead  of  a  pension  for  his  life.  Madame  de 
Villacerfe  lived  till  eight  of  the  clock  the  next  night; 
and  though  she  must  have  laboured  under  the  most 
exquisite  torments,  she  possessed  her  mind  with  so 
wonderful  a  patience,  that  one  may  rather  say  she 
ceased  to  breathe,  than  she  died  at  that  hour.  You, 
who  had  not  the  happiness  to  be  personally  known 
to  this  lady,  have  nothing  but  to  rejoice  m  the  honour 
you  had  of  being  related  to  so  great  merit;  but  we, 
who  have  lost  her  conversation,  cannot  so  easily  re- 
sign our  own  happiness  by  reflection  upon  hers. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  affectionate  kinsman, 
and  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
Paul  RzeNiun.1 

There  hardly  can  be  a  greater  instance  of  an  he- 
roic mind  than  the  unprejudiced  manner  in  which 
this  lady  weighed  this|misfortune.  The  regard  of  life 
itself  could  not  make  her  overlook  the  contrition  of 
the  unhappy  man,  whose  more  than  ordinary  concern 
for  her  was  all  his  guilt.  It  would  certainly  be  of 
singular  use  to  human  society  to  have  an  exact  ac- 
count of  this  lady's  ordinary  conduct,  which  wis 
crowned  by  so  uncommon  magnanimity.  Such 
greatness  was  not  to  be  acquired  in  the  last  article ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but  it  was  a  constant  practice 
of  all  that  is  praiseworthy,  which  made  her  capa- 
ble of  beholding  death,  not  as  the  dissolution,  but 
consummation  of  her  life. — T. 
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Segnins  irritant  animos  demissa  per  tares, 
Qnam  qnse  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelihas- 


Hoa.Ars  Poet.  180. 
What  we  bear  moves  less  than  what  we  see. — Roscoxm ox. 

Hn.TO¥»  after  haying  represented  in  vision  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  to  the  first  great  period  of  nature, 
Ujatehes  the  remaining  part  of  it  in  narration.  He 
hi  devised  a  very  handsome  reason  for  the  angel's 
proceeding  with  Adam  after  this  manner ;  though 
(faibtless  the  true  reason  was  the  difficulty  which 
4e  poet  would  have  found  to  have  shadowed  out  so 
Mixed  and  complicated  a  story  in  visible  objects.  I 
could  wish,  however,  that  the  author  had  done  it, 
whatever  pains  it  might  have  cost  him.  To  give  my 
opinion  freely,  I  think  that  the  exhibiting  part  of  the 
history  of  mankind  in  vision,  and  part  in  narrative, 
is  ai  if  a  history-painter  should  put  in  colours  one 
half  of  his  subject,  and  write  down  the  remaining 
part  of  it.  If  Milton's  poem  flags  any  where,  it  is 
ia  this  narration,  where  in  some  places  the  author 
im  been  so  attentive  to  his  divinity  that  he  has  neg- 
lected his  poetry.  The  narration,  however,  rises 
wry  happily  on  several  occasions,  where  the  subject 
•  capable  of  poetical  ornaments,  as  particularly  in 
the  confusion  which  he  describes  among  the  builders 
of  Babel,  and  in  his  short  sketch  of  the  plagues  of 
Egypt.  The  storm  of  hail  and  fire,  with  the  dark- 
less that  overspread  the  land  for  three  days,  are  de- 
scribed with  great  strength.  The  beautiful  passage 
vhicu  follows  is  raised  upon  noble  hints  in  Scripture : 

— !■■ Thns  with  ten  wounds 

The  river-dragon  tssn'4  at  length  sobnuts 

2c2 
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To  let  his  sojourners  depart ;  and  oft 
Humbles  his  stubborn  hem t ;  but  still,  as  Ice, 
More  harden'd  After  than  :  till  in  his  rage 
Pursuing  whom  lie  late  dUmiss'd,  the  sea 
Swallows  him  with  his  host ;  bat  them  Ida  pin 
As  on  dry  land  between  two  crystal  walls ; 
A«'d  by  the  rod  uf  Moses  so  to  stand 

Divided- 

The  river-dragon  is  an  allusion  to  the  crocodile, 
which  inhabits  the  Nile,  from  whence  Egypt  derive* 
her  plenty.  This  allusion  is  taken  from  that  sublime 
passage  in  Ezekiel :  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Be- 
hold I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  the 
great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  riven, 
which  hath  said,  My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have 
made  it  for  myself.'  Milton  has  given  us  another 
very  noble  and  poetical  image  in  the  same  descrip- 
tion, which  is  copied  almost  word  for  word  out  oftte 
history  of  Moses: 

All  night  he  will  pursue,  but  his  approach 

Darkness  defends  between  till  morning  watch : 

Then  through  the  fierr  pillar  and  the  cloud 

God  looking  forth  will  trouble  all  his  host, 

And  erase  their  chariot  wheels  :  when  by  command 

Moses  once  more  hii  potent  rod  extends 

Over  the  sea  :  the  sea  his  rod  obeys  : 

On  their  etnbaut-U'd  ranks  the  waves  return. 

And  overwhelm  their  war  ■ 

As  the  principal  design  of  this  episode  was  to  gi« 
Adam  an  idea  of  the  holy  person  who  was  to  rein- 
state human  nature  in  that  happiness  and  perfection 
from  which  it  had  fallen,  the  poet  confines  himself  to 
the  line  of  Abraham,  from  whence  the  Messiah  was 
to  descend.  The  angel  is  described  as  seeing  the 
patriarch  actually  travelling  towards  the  land  of  pro- 
mise, which  gives  a  particular  liveliness  to  this  part 
of  the  narration : 

I  see  him,  but  thou  canst  not,  with  what  faith 
He  leaves  his  gods,  his  friends,  and  native  soil, 
Or  of  Cbaldea,  passing  now  the  turd 
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To  Harao ;  alter  him  a  cumbrous  train 

Of  herds,  and  flocks,  and  noin'rous  servitude ; 

Not  wand'ring  poor,  but  trusting  all  his  wealth 

With  God,  who  calf  d  him  in  a  land  unknown. 

Guana  he  now  attains;  I  see  his  tents 

Piteh'd  about  Sechean,  and  the  neighbouring  plain 

Of  Moreh ;  there  by  promise  he  receives 

Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land ; 

From  Hamath  northward  to  the  desert  south: 

(Things  bj  their  names  I  call,  though  jet  urnianTd). 

Aj  Virgil's  vision  in  the  sixth  Mneid  probably  gave 
Hton  the  hint  of  this  whole  episode,  the  last  line 
■  a  translation  of  that  verse  where  Anchises  men- 
fas  the  names  of  places,  which  they  were  to  bear 
hreafter: 

Haec  turn  nomina  erunt,  nunc  sunt  sine  nomine  terne. 

The  poet  has  very  finely  represented  the  joy  and 
gladness  of  heart  which  rises  in  Adam  upon  hi* 
discovery  of  the  Messiah.  As  he  sees  his  day  at  a 
distance  through  types  and  shadows,  he  rejoices  in 
H;  bat  when  he  finds  the  redemption  of  man  com- 
pleted, and  Paradise  again  renewed,  he  breaks  forth 
m  rapture  and  transport : 

0  goodness  infinite,  goodness  immense  ! 
That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce,  &c. 

I  have  hinted  in  my  sixth  paper  on  Milton,  that 
an  heroic  poem,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  best 
critics,  ought  to  end  happily,  and  leave  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  after  having  conducted  it  through  many 
doubts  and  fears,  sorrows  and  disquietudes,  in  a  state 
of  tranquillity  and  satisfaction.  Milton's  Cable,  which 
bd  to  many  other  qualifications  to  recommend  it, 
*ag  deficient  in  this  particular.  It  is  here  therefore 
tint  the  poet  has  shewn  a  most  exquisite  judgment, 
u  well  as  the  finest  invention,  by  finding  out  a  me- 
thod to  supply  this  natural  defect  in  his  subject.  Ac- 
cordingly he  leaves  the  adversary  of  mankind,  in  the 
bit  new  which  he  gives  usof  him,  under  the  lowest 

2c  3 
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state  of  mortification  and  disappointmen 
him  chewing  ashes,  grovelling-  in  the  dusl 
with  supernumerary  pains  and  tor  men 
contrary,  our  two  first  parents  are  co 
dreams  and  visions,  cheered  with  prom; 
tion,  and  in  a  manner  raised  to  a  great 
than  that  which  they  had  forfeited.  In 
is  represented  miserable  in  the  height  of 
and  Adam  triumphant  in  the  height  of 
Milton's  poem  ends  very  nobly.  The  1 
of  Adam  and  the  archangel  are  full  of  n 
structive  sentiments.  The  sleep  that  fe 
and  the  effects  it  had  in  quieting  the  dis 
mind,  produces  the  same  kind  of  con  so 
reader,  who  cannot  peruse  the  last  beau 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  mother  of 
a  secret  pleasure  and  satisfaction: 

Whence  Ihuu  return 'st,  and  whither  went 
For  God  u  also  in  sleep,  and  dreams  adv 
Which  he  halli  sent  propitious,  some  gre» 
Presaging,  since  with  sorrow  and  heart': 
Wearied  I  fell  asleep  ;  but  now  lead  on 
In  me  is  no  delay  :  with  thee  to  go. 
Is  to  stay  liere ;  without  thee  here  to  sIeij 


Who  fur  my  wilful  crime  art  banish  d  hi 
This  farther  consolation  vet  secure 
I  carry  hence  ;  though  all  by  me  is  Inst 
Such  favour  I  unworthy  am  louchsafd, 
By  me  the  pramis'd  seed  shall  all  restore. 

The  following  lines,  which  conclude  th 
in  a  most  glorious  blaze  of  poetical  ima 
pressiona. 

Heliodorus  in  the  ^5thiopics  acquaints 
motion  of  the  gods  differs  from  that  of  mo 
former  do  not  stir  their  feet,  nor  proce 
step,  bat  slide  over  the  surface  'of  the 
uniform  swimming  of  the  whole  body. 
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may  observe  with  how  poetical  a  description  Milton 
has  attributed  the  same  kind  of  motion  to  the  angels 
who  were  to  take  possession  of  Paradise ; 

So  spake  pur  mother  Eve  ;  and  Adam  heard 
Well  pleas'd,  but  answer' d  not ;  for  now  too  nigh 
Th'  archangel  stood  ;  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  dieir  fixed  slati™,  all  in  brighl  array 

The  cherubim  di-wnuVd  ;  oil  tlic  ground 


And  gathers  ground  fast  at  Ibe  I 
Homeward  reluming.  High  in 
The  brandish'd  awurd  of  God  b 


■il^liO- 


The  author  helped  his  invention  in  the  following; 
passage,  by  reflecting  on  the  behaviour  of  the  angel 
who  in  holy  writ  has  the  conduct  of  Lot  and  his  fa- 
mily. The  circumstances  drawn  from  that  relation 
are  very  gracefully  made  use  of  on  this  occasion : 

In  eilhet  hand  the  hast'ning  nngel  caught 
Our  lingViiig  parents,  and  lo  th'  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct ;  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain;  then  disappearM, 
They  looking  back,'  &c. 

The  scene  which  our  first  parents  are  surprised 
with,  upon  their  looking  back  on  Paradise,  wonder- 
folly  strikes  the  reader's  imagination,  as  nothing  can 
«  more  natural  than  the  tears  they  shed  on  that 
occasion: 

They  looking  back,  all  th'  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 
Wav'd  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gale 
With  dreadful  faces  throng  d  and  fiery  arms  : 
Some  natural  tears  (hey  dropp'd,  but  wiped  them  soon; 
The  world  was  all  before  Ibem,  when  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 
If  I  might  presume  to  offer  at  the  smallest  alte- 
ration in  this  divine  work,  I  should  think  the  poem 
•ould  end  better  with  the  passage  here  quoted,  than 
"L  (he  two  verses  which  follow  : 
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They  hand  in  hand,  with  wand'ring  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

These  two  verses ,  though  they  have  their  beaut 
fall  very  much  below  the  foregoing  passage,  and  i 
new  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  anguish  whi 
was  pretty  well  laid  by  that  consideration : 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

The  number  of  books  in  Paradise  Lost  is  equal 
those  of  the  iEneid.  Our  author  in  his  first  edit] 
had  divided  his  poem  into  ten  books,  but  afterws 
broke  the  seventh  and  the  eleventh  each  of  th< 
into  two  different  books,  by  the  help  of  some  sm 
additions.  This  second  division  was  made  with  gr 
judgment,  as  any  one  may  see  who  will  be  at  1 
pains  of  examining  it.  It  was  not  done  for  the  si 
of  such  a  chimerical  beauty  as  that  of  resembli 
Virgil  in  this  particular,  but  for  the  more  just  2 
regular  disposition  of  this  great  work. 

Those  who  have  read  Bossu,  and  many  of 
critics  who  have  written  since  his  time,  will  not  p 
don  me  if  I  do  not  find  out  the  particular  moral  wh 
is  inculcated  in  Paradise  Lost.   Though  I  can  by 
means  think,  with  the  last-mentioned  French  auto 
than  an  epic  writer  first  of  all  pitches  upon  a  cert 
moral,  as  the  ground-work  and  foundation  of 
poem,  and  afterward  finds  out  a  story  to  it ;  I 
however  of  opinion,  that  no  just  heroic  poem  e 
was  or  can  be  made,  from  whence  one  great  mo 
may  not  be  deduced.     That  which  reigns  in  Mil 
is  the  most  universal  and  most  useful  that  can 
imagined.     It  is  in  short  this,  that  obedience  to 
will  of  God  makes  men  happy,  and  that  diso 
dience  makes  them  miserable.    This  is  visibly  1 
moral  of  the  principal  fable,  which  turns  upon  Ad 
and  Eve,  who  continued  in  Paradise  while  they  b 
the  command  that  was  given  them,  and  were  drift 
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oat  of  it  as  soon  as  they  had  transgressed.  This  is 
likewise  the  moral  of  the  principal  episode,  which 
ihm  us  how  an  innumerable  multitude  of  angels 
fell  from  their  state  of  bliss,  and  were  cast  into  hell 

XL  their  disobedience.  Besides  this  great  moral, 
h  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  soul  of  the  fable, 
there  are  an  infinity  of  under  morals  which  are  to  be 
<lrawn  from  the  several  parts  of  the  poem,  and  which 
make  this  work  more  useful  and  instructive  than  any 
other  poem  in  any  language. 

Those  who  have  criticised  on  the  Odyssey,  the 
Sad,  and  JEneid,  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains 
to  fix  the  number  of  months  or  days  contained  in 
the  action  of  each  of  those  poems.  If  any  one  thinks 
it  worth  his  while  to  examine  this  particular  in  Mil- 
ton, he  will  find,  that  from  Adam's  first  appearance 
in  die  fourth  book,  to  his  expulsion  from  Paradise  in 
the  twelfth,  the  author  reckons  ten  days.  As  for 
that  part  of  the  action  which  is  described  in  the  three 
first  books,  as  it  does  not  pass  within  the  regions  of 
nature,  I  have  before  observed  that  it  is  not  subject 
to  any  calculations  of  time. 

I  have  now  finished  my  observations  on  a  work 
"which  does  an  honour  to  the  English  nation.  I  have 
"token  a  general  view  of  it  under  these  four  heads — 
the  fable,  the  characters,  the  sentiments,  and  the 
language,  and  made  each  of  them  the  subject  of  a 
JBrticular  paper.  I  have  in  the  next  place  spoken  of 
the  censures  which  our  author  may  incur  under' each 
of  these  heads,  which  I  have  confined  to  two  papers, 
though  I  might  have  enlarged  the  number  if  I  had 
been  disposed  to  dwell  on  so  ungrateful  a  subject, 
J  believe,  however,  that  the  severest  reader  will  not 
find  any  little  fault  in  heroic  poetry,  which  this  au- 
thor has  fallen  into,  that  does  not  come  under  one  of 
ttoae  heads  among  which  I  have  distributed  his  se- 
veral blemishes.   After  having  thus  treated  at  large 
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of  Paradise  Lost,  I  could  not  think  it  sufficient  to 
have  celebrated  this  poem  iu  the  whole  without  de- 
scending to  particulars.  I  have  therefore  bestowed 
a  paper  upon  each  book,  and  endeavoured  not  only 
to  prove  that  the  poem  is  beautiful  in  general,  but  to 
point  out  its  particular  beauties;  and,  to  determine 
wherein  they  consist,  I  have  eudeavoured  to  shew 
how  some  passages  are  beautiful  by  being  sublime, 
others  by  being  soft,  others  by  being  natural ;  which 
of  them  ace  recommended  by  the  passion,  which  by 
the  moral,  which  by  the  sentiment,  and  which  by  the 
expression.  I  have  likewise  endeavoured  to  shew 
how  thL'  genius  of  the  poet  shines  by  a  happy  inven- 
tion, a  distant  allusion,  or  a  judicious  imitation; 
how  he  has  copied  or  improved  Homer  or  Virgil,  and 
raised  his  own  imaginations  by  the  use  which  he  ha» 
made  of  several  poetical  passages  in  Scripture.  I 
might  have  inserted  also  several  passages  in  Tasso, 
which  our  author  has  imitated  :  but,  as  I  do  not  look 
upon  Tasso  to  he  a  sufficient  voucher,  1  would  not 
perplex  my  reader  with  such  quotations  as  might  do 
more  honour  to  the  Italian  thiui  to  the  English  poet. 
In  short,  I  have  endeavoured  to  particularize  those 
innumerable  kinds  of  beauty  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  recapitulate,  hut  which  are  essential  to 
poetry,  and  which  may  be  met  with  in  the  works  of 
this  great  author.  Had  I  thought,  at  my  first  engag- 
ing in  this  design,  that  it  would  have  led  me  to  so 
great  a  length,  1  believe  I  should  never  have  entered 
upon  it ;  but  the  kind  reception  which  it  has  met 
with  among  those  whose  judgment  I  have  a  value 
for,  as  well  as  the  uncommon  demands  which  my 
bookseller  tells  me  have  been  made  for  these  parti- 
cular discourses,  give  me  no  reason  to  repent  of  the 
pains  I  have  been  at  in  composing  them, — L. 
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Totus  luundas  agil  hislriunen 


-All  llie  world's 


relyplajers.- 


Mant  of  my  fair  readers,  as  well  as  very  gay  and 
well-received  persons  of  the  other  sex,  are  extremely 
perplexed  at  the  Latin  sentences  at  the  head  of  my 
speculations.  T  donot  know  whether  loughtnotto  in- 
dulge them  with  translations  of  each  of  them  :  how- 
ever, I  have  to-day  taken  down  from  the  top  of  the 
stage  inDrury-laneabitof  Latin  which  often  stands 
intheirview,  and  signifies,  that  'The  whole  world  acts 
the  player.'  It  is  certain  that  if  we  look  all  round  us, 
and  behold  the  different  employments  of  mankind, 
you  hardly  see  one  who  is  not,  as  the  player  is,  in 
an  assumed  character.     The  lawyer  who  is  vehe- 
ment and  loud  in  the  cause  wherein  he  knows  he 
has  not  the  truth  of  the  question  on  his  side,  is  a 
player  as  to  the  personated  part,  but  incomparably 
meaner  than  he  as  to  the  prostitution  of  himself  for 
hire  ;  because  the  pleader's  falsehood  introduces  in- 
justice ;  the  player  feigns  for  no  other  end  but  to 
divert  or  instruct  you.     The  divine,  whose  passions 
transport  him  to  say  any  thing  with  any  view  but 
promoting  the  interests  of  true  piety  and  religion,  is 
i  player  with  a  still  greater  imputation  of  guilt,  in 
proportion  to  his  depreciating  a  character  more  sa- 
cred.    Consider  all  the  different  pursuits  and  em- 
artsofmen,and  you  will  find  half  their  actions 
1  to  nothing  else  but  disguise  and  imposture  ; 
dl  that  is  done  which  proceeds  not  from  a  man's 
self,  is  the  action  of  a  player.     For  this  reason 
t  I  make  so  frequent  mention  of  the  stage. 
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g  with  me  a  matter  of  the  highest  consideration, 
what  parts  are  we!l  or  ill  performed,  what  passion) 
or  sentiments  are  indulged  or  cultivated,  and  conse- 
quently what  manners  and  customs  are  transfused 
from  the  stage  to  the  world,  which  reciprocally 
imitate  each  other.  As  the  writers  of  epic  poems 
introduce  shadowy  persons,  and  represent  vices  and 
virtues  under  the  characters  of  men  and  women ;  so 
I,  who  am  a  Spectator  in  the  world,  may  perhaps 
sometimes  make  use  of  the  names  of  the  actors  on 
the  stage,  to  represent  or  admonish  those  who  trans- 
act affairs  in  the  world.  When  I  am  commending 
Wilks  for  representing  the  tenderness  of  a  husband 
and  a  father  in  Macbeth,  the  contrition  of  a  reformed 
prodigal  in  Harry  the  Fourth,  the  winning  bbm6 
ness  of  a  young  man  of  good-nature  and  wealth  in 
The  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,  the  ofneiousness  of  an  art- 
ful servant  in  the  Fox  ;  when  thus  I  celebrate  Wilks, 
I  talk  to  all  the  world  who  are  engaged  in  any  of 
those  circumstances.  If  I  were  to  speak  of  merit 
neglected,  misapplied,  or  misunderstood,  might  I  not 
say  Estcourt  has  a  great  capacity  ?  But  it  is  not  tie 
interest  of  others  who  bear  a  figure  on  the  stage, 
that  his  talents  were  understood ;  it  is  their  business 
to  impose  upon  him  what  cannot  become  him,  or 
keep  out  of  his  hands  any  thing  in  which  he  would 
shine.  Were  one  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  himself  in 
a  man  who  passes  upon  the  world  for  a  fine  thing, 
in  order  to  alarm  him,  one  might  say.  If  Lord  Fop- 
pington  was  not  on  the  stage  (Cibber  acts  the  falw 
pretensions  to  a  genteel  behaviour  so  very  justly), 
he  would  have  in  the  generality  of  mankind  more 
that  would  admire  than  deride  him.  When  we  come 
to  characters  directly  comical,  it  is  not  to  be  ima- 
gined what  effect  a  well-regulated  stage  would  have 
upon  men's  manners.  The  craft  of  a  usurer,  the 
absurdity  of  a  rich  fool,  the  awkwaid  roughness  of 
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Off  of  half  courage,  the  ungraceful  mirth  of  a 
ure  of  half  wit,  might  for  ever  be  put  out  of 
tenance  by  proper  parts  for  Dogget.  Johnson, 
:tmg  Corbacchio  the  other  night,  must  have 

all  who  saw  him,  a  thorough  detestation  of 
avarice.  The  petulancy  of  a  peevish  old  fellow, 
loves  and  hates  he  knows  not  why,  is  very  ex- 
itly  performed  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  William 
etnman  in  the  Fops  Fortune  ;  where,  in  the 
cter  of  Don  Choleric  Snap  Shorto  de  Testy,  he 
;rs  no  questions  hut  to  those  whom  he  likes, 
vants  no  account  of  any  thing  from  those  he 
ives.      Mr.  Penkethman  is  also  master  of  as 

faces  in  the  dumb  scene  as  can  be  expected 
a  man  in  the  circumstances  of  being  ready  to 

I  out  of  fear  and  hunger.  He  wonders  through- 
ie  whole  scene  very  masterly,  without  neglecting 
ctuals.  If  it  be,  as  I  have  heard  it  sometimes 
oned,  a  great  qualification  for  the  world  to  fol- 
usiuess  and  pleasure  too,  what  is  it  in  the  in- 
us  Mr.  Penkethman  to  represent  a  sense  of 
ire  and  pain  at  the  same  time— as  you  may 

1 1 1 1  do  this  evening  ' 

it  is  certain  that  a  stage  ought  to  be  wholly 
eased,  or  judiciously  encouraged,  while  there 
:  in  the  nation,  men  turned  for  regular  pleasure 
it  employ  their  thoughts  more  usefully,  for  the 
iion  of  mankind,  than  by  convincing  them  that 
n  themselves  to  raise  this  entertainment  to  the 
;st  height.     It  would  be  a  great  improvement, 

II  as  embellishment  to  the  theatre,  if  dancing 
more  regarded,  and  taught  to  all  the  actors, 
who  has  the  advantage  of  such  an  agreeable 
i  person  as  Mrs.  Bicknell,  joined  with  her 
ity  of  imitation,  could  in  proper  gesture  and 
n  represent  all  the  decent  characters  of  female 
In  amiable  modesty  in  one  aspect  of  a  dancer, 

2d 
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and  assumed  confidence  in  another,  a  sudden  joy  in 
another,  a  falling-ofF  with  an  impatience  of  being 
beheld,  a  ret'irn  towards  the  audience  with  an  un- 
steady resolution  to  approach  them,  and  a  well -acted 
solicitude  to  please,  would  revive  in  the  company  all 
the  fine  touches  of  mind  raised  in  observing  all  the 
objects  of.  affection  or  passion  they  had  before  be- 
held. Such  elegant  entertainments  as  these  would 
polish  the  town  into  judgment  in  their  gratifications ; 
and  delicacy  in  pleasure  is  the  first  step  people  of 
condition  take  in  reformation  from  vice.  Mrs.  Bick- 
nell  has  the  only  capacity  for  this  sort  of  dancing  of 
any  on  the  stage ;  and  I  dare  say  all  who  see  her 
performance  to-morrow  night,  when  sure  the  romp 
will  do  her  best  for  her  own  benefit,  will  be  of  my 
mind.— T. 
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Ride  bai" 

And  shall  [be  sagi 


udas  quod  de  sapieulibus  o 
Juv.  Sal.  x.  S8. 
ipprobation  win, 


I  shall  communicate  to  my  readers  the  followin| 
letter  for  the  entertain  men  t  of  this  day. 
■SIR, 
'  You  know  very  well  that  our  nation  is  more  ft- 
mous  for  that  sort  of  men  who  are  called  "  whims" 
and  "  humorists,"  than  any  other  country  in  ti* 
world  :  for  which  reason  it  13  observed,  that  «* 
English  comedy  excels  that  of  all  other  nations  i» 
the  novelty  and  varielv  of  its  characters. 
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'  Among  those  innumerable  sets  of  whims  which 
our  country  produces,  there  are  none  whom  I  have 
regarded  with  more  curiosity  than  those  who  have 
invented  any  particular  kind  of  diversion  for  the 
tertainroent  of  themselves  and  their  friends.  My  let- 
ter shall  single  out  those  who  take  delight  in  sorting 
a  company  that  has  something  of  burlesque  and 
ridicule  in  its  appearance.  I  shall  make  myself  un- 
derstood by  the  following  example.  One  of  the 
wits  of  the  last  age,  who  was  a  man  of  a  good  es- 
tate", thought  he  never  laid  out  his  money  better 
than  in  a  jest.  As  he  was  one  year  at  the  Bath,  ob- 
serving that,  in  the  great  confluence  of  fine  people, 
there  were  several  among  them  with  long  chins,  a 
part  of  the  visage  by  which  he.  himself  was  very 
much  distinguished,  he  invited  to  dinner  half  a  score 
of  these  remarkable  persons  who  had  their  mouths 
in  the  middle  of  their  faces.  They  had  no  sooner 
placed  themselves  about  the  table  but  they  began 
to  atare  upon  one  another,  not  being  able  to  imagine 
■what  had  brought  them  together.  Our  English 
pfoierb  says, 

'Tii  merry  in  the  ball, 
When  heard!  wag  all. 

It  proved  so  in  the  assembly  I  am  now  speaking  of, 

•no  seeing  so  many  peaks  of  faces  agitated  with 

suing,  drinking,  and  discourse,  and  observing  all 

ta  chins  that  were  present  meeting  together  very 

often  over  the  centre  of  the  tabic,  every  one  grew 

Woiible  of  the  jest,  and  cams  into  it  with  so  much 

food  humour,  that  they  lived  in  strict  friendship  and 

alliance  from  that  day  forward. 

'  The  same  gentleman  some  time  after  packed  to- 

1   gWher  a  set  of  oglers,  as  he  called  them,  consisting 

j  °fsoch  as  had  an  unlucky  cast  in  their  eyes.     His 

■  Villars,  the  last  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  father  of  (he  lato 
'"*-  Mar  j  Wortlry  Montague. 
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diversion  on  this  occasion  was  to  ace  the  cross  bows, 
mistaken  signs,  and  wrong  connivances,  that  passed 
amidst  so  many  broken  and  refracted  rays  of  sight. 

1  The  third  feast  which  this  merry  gentleman  ex- 
hibited was  to  the  stammerers,  whom  be  got  to- 
gether in  a  sufficient  body  to  fill  bis  table.  He  had 
ordered  one  of  his  servants,  who  was  placed  behind 
a  screen,  to  write  down  their  table-talk,  which  was 
very  easy  to  be  done  without  the  help  of  short-hand. 
It  appears  by  the  notes  which  were  taken,  that 
though  their  conversation  never  fell,  there  were  not 
above  twenty  words  spoken  during  the  first  course; 
that  upon  serving  up  the  second,  one  of  the  com- 
pany was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  telling  them  that 
the  ducklings  and  asparagus  were  very  good;  and 
that  another  took  up  the  same  time  in  declaring 
himself  of  the  same  opinion.  This  jest  did  not,  how- 
ever, go  off  so  well  as  either  of  the  former ;  for  one  of 
the  guests  being  a  brave  man,  and  fuller  of  resent- 
ment than  he  knew  how  to  express,  went  out  of  tie 
room,  and  sent  the  facetious  inviter  a  challenge  in 
writing,  which,  though  it  was  afterward  dropped  bf 
the  interposition  of  friends,  put  a  stop  to  these  ludi- 
crous entertainments. 

'  Now,  Sir,  I  dare  say  you  will  agree  with  me, 
that  as  there  is  no  moral  in  these  jests  they  ought 
to  be  discouraged,  and  looked  upon  rather  as  pieced 
of  unluckiness  than  wit.  However,  as  it  is  natural 
for  one  man  to  refine  upon  the  thought  of  another; 
and  impossible  for  any  single  person,  how  great  so- 
ever his  parts  may  be,  to  invent  an  art,  and  bring  it 
to  its  utmost  perfection  j  I  shall  here  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  an  honest  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
who,  upon  hearing  the  character  of  the  wit  abort- 
mentioned,  has  himself  assumed  it,  and  endeavoured 
to  convert  it  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  He  invited 
half  a  dozen  of  his  friends  one  day  to  dinner, 
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were  each  of  them  famous  for  inserting  several  re- 
dundant phrases  in  their  discourse,  as  "  D'ye  hear 
mef-D'ye  see  ?—  That  is,— And  so,  Sir."  Each  of 
hi  guests  making  frequent  use  of  his  particular  ele- 
floce,  appeared  so  ridiculous  to  his  neighbour,  that 
b  could  not  but  reflect  upon  himself  as  appearing 
equally  ridiculous  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  By 
w  means,  before  they  had  sat  long  together,  everv 
one,  talking  with  the  greatest  circumspection,  and 
cuerally  avoiding  his  favourite  expletive,  the  con- 
versation was  cleared  of  its  redundancies,  and  had  a 
pester  quantity  of  sense,  though  less  of  sound  in  it. 
'The  same  well-meaning  gentleman  took  occa- 
BOfi,  at  another  time,  to  bring  together  such  of  his 
friends  as  were  addicted  to  a  foolish  habitual  custom 
rf  swearing.  In  order  to  shew  them  the  absurdity  of 
be  practice,  he  had  recourse  to  the  invention  above- 
Bentioned,  having  placed  an  amanuensis  in  a  private 
part  of  the  room.  After  the  second  bottle,  when  men 
open  their  minds  without  reserve,  my  honest  friend 
began  to  take  notice  of  the  many  sonorous  but  un- 
necessary words  that  had  passed  in  his  house  since 
their  sitting  down  at  table,  and  how  much  good  con- 
versation they  had  lost  by  giving  way  to  such  super- 
toots  phrases.  "  What  a  tax,"  says  he,  u  would 
Aey  have  raised  for  the  poor,  had  we  put  the  laws 
in  execution  upon  one  another !"  Every  one  of  them 
took  this  gentle  reproof  in  good  part;  upon  which 
he  told  them,  that,  knowing  their  conversation  would 
We  no  secrets  in  it,  he  had  ordered  it  to  be  taken 
down  in  writing,  and,  for  the  humour-sake,  would 
fead  it  to  them,  if  they  pleased.  There  were  ten 
sheets  of  it,  which  might  have  been  reduced  to  two, 
had  there  not  been  those  abominable  interpolations 
|  hare  before  mentioned.  Upon  the  reading  of  it 
hi  cold  blood,  it  looked  rather  like  a  conference  of 
fends  than  of  men.   In  short,  every  one  trembled  it 
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himself  upon  hearing  calmly  what  he  had  pronounced 
amidst  the  heat  and  inadvertency  of  discourse. 

'  I  shall  only  mention  another  occasion  wherein 
he  made  use  of  the  same  invention  to  cure  a  different 
kind  of  men,  who  are  the  pests  of  all  polite  conver- 
sation, and  murder  time  as  much  as  either  of  the  two 
former,  though  they  do  it  more  innocently— I  mean, 
that  dull  generation  of  story-tellers.  My  friend  got 
together  about  half  a  dozen  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
were  infected  with  this  strange  malady.  The  hist 
day  one  of  them  sitting  down  entered  upon  the  siege 
of  Namur,  which  lasted  till  four  o'clock,  their  time 
of  parting.  The  second  day  a  North  Briton  toot 
possession  of  the  discourse,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  get  out  of  his  hands  so  long  as  the  companv  stayed 
together.  The  third  day  was  engrossed  after  the 
same  manner  by  a  story  of  the  same  length.  They 
at  last  began  to  reflect  upon  this  barbarous  way  of 
treating  one  another,  and  by  this  means  awakened 
out  of  that  lethargy  with  which  each  of  them  had 
been  seized  for  several  years. 

'  As  you  have  somewhere  declared,  that  extraor- 
dinary and  uncommon  characters  of  mankind  are  the 
game  which  you  delight  in,  and  as  I  look  upon  you 
to  be  the  greatest  sportsman,  or,  if  you  please,  the 
Nimrod  among  this  species  of  writers,  I  thought  this 
discovery  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  you. 

I.  I  am,  Sir,  fcc' 
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'  I  am  sexton  of  the  pariah  of  Covent-garden,  and 
complained  to  you  some  time  ago,  that  as  I  was  toll- 
ing into  prayers  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  crowds  of 
people  of  quality  hastened  to  assemble  at  a  puppet- 
show  on  the  other  side  of  the  garden.  I  had  at  the 
same  time  a  very  great  disesteem  for  Mr.  Powell  and 
his  little  thoughtless  commonwealth,  as  if  they  had 
enticed  the  gentry  into  those  wanderings :  but  let 
that  be  as  it  will,  I  now  am  convinced  of  the  honest 
intentions  of  the  said  Mr.  Powel!  and  company,  and 
tend  this  to  acquaint  you,  that  he  has  given  all  the 
profits  which  shall  arise  to-morrow  night  by  bis  play 
to  the  use  of  the  poor  cli.iiitv-rliildivii  of  this  parish. 
Itave  been  informed,  Sir,  that  in  Holland  all  per- 
nios who  set  up  any  show,  or  act  any  stage-play, 
"  e  actors  either  of  wood  and  wire,  or  flesh  and 
e  obliged  to  pay  out  of  their  gains  such  a 
n  to  the  honest  and  industrious  poor  in  the 
jlibouihood :  by  this  means  they  make  diversion 
'  pleasure  pay  a  tax  to  labour  and  industry.  I 
been  told  also,  that  all  the  time  of  Lent,  in 
n  Catholic  countries,  the  persons  of  condition 
lister  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  attend 
of  lazars  and  diseased  persons.  Our 
it  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  so  much  to 
t  proper  ways  of  passing  time,  that  they  are 
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obliged  to  punchinello  For  knowing;  what  to  do  with 
themselves.  Since  the  ease  is  so,  I  desire  only  you 
would  entreat  our  people  of  quality,  who  are  not  to 
be  interrupted  in  their  pleasure,  to  think  of  the  prac- 
tice of  any  moral  duty,  that  they  would  at  least  fine 
for  their  sins,  and  give  something  to  these  poor 
children  :  a  little  out  of  their  luxury  and  superfluity 
would  atone  in  some  measure,  for  the  wanton  use  uf 
the  rest  of  their  fortunes.  It  would  not,  methinks, 
be  amiss,  if  the  ladies  who  haunt  the  cloisters  and 
passages  of  the  playhouses  were,  upon  every' offence, 
obliged  to  pay  to  this  excellent  institution  of  school! 
of  charity.  This  method  would  make  offenders  them- 
selves do  service  to  the  public.  But  in  the  mean 
time  I  desire  you  would  publish  this  voluntary  re- 
paration which  Mr.  Powell  does  our  parish,  for  the 
noise  he  has  made  in  it  by  the  constant  rattling  of 
coaches,  drums,  trumpets,  triumphs,  and  battles. 
The  destruction  of  Troy,  adorned  with  Highland 
dances,  are  to  make  up  the  entertainment  of  all  who 
are  so  well  disposed  as  not  to  forbear  a  light  enter- 
tainment, for  no  other  reason  but  that  it  is  to  do  > 
good  action. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
Ralph  Bellfrt. 

'  1  am  credibly  informed,  that  all  the  insinuations 
which  a  certain  writer  made  against  Mr.  Powell  at 
the  Bath,  are  false  and  groundless.' 
■  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  My  employment,  which  is  that  of  a  broker,  lead- 
ing me  often  into  taverns  about,  the  Exchange,  has 
given  me  occasion  to  observe  a  certain  enormity, 
which  I  shall  here  submit  to  your  animadversion. 
In  three  or  four  of  these  tavernB,  I  have,  at  different 
times,  taken  notice  of  a  precise  set  of  people,  with 
grave  countenances, short  wigs, black  c!othes,or  dark 
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camlet  trimmed  with  black,  and  mourning  gloves 
and  hat-bands,  who  meet  on  certain  days  at  each 
tavern  successively,  and  keep  a  sort  of  moving  clob. 
Hiring  often  met  with  their  faces,  and  observed  a 
certain  slinking  way  in  their  dropping  in  one  after 
soother,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  into  their 
characters,  being  the  rather  moved  to  it  by  their 
agreeing  in  the  singularity  of  their  dress ;  and  I  find, 
upon  due  examination,  they  are  a  knot  of  parish 
clerks,  who  have  taken  a  fancy  to  one  another,  and 
perhaps  settle  the  bills  of  mortality  over  their  half- 
pints.  I  have  so  great  a  value  and  veneration  for 
any  who  have  but  even  an  assenting  Amen  in  the 
service  of  religion,  that  I  am  afraid  lest  these  per- 
sons should  incur  some  scandal  by  this  practice ; 
and  would  therefore  have  them,  without  raillery, 
advised  to  send  the  Florence  and  pullets  home  to 
their  own  houses,  and  not  pretend  to  live  as  well  as 
4e  overseers  of  the  poor. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

Humphry  Transfer/ 

•MR.  SPECTATOR,  May  6th. 

'  I  was  last  Wednesday  night  at  a  tavern  in  the 
city,  among  a  set  of  men  who  call  themselves  "  the 
lawyers'  club."  You  must  know,  Sir,  this  club  con- 
sists only  of  attorneys ;  and  at  this  meeting  every 
°&e  proposes  the  cause  he  has  then  in  hand  to  the 
ward,  upon  which  each  member  gives  his  judgment 
According  to  the  experience  he  has  met  with.  If  it 
J^ppens  that  any  one  puts  a  case  of  which  they 
ktve  had  no  precedent,  it  is  noted  down  by  their 
cferk  Will  Gopsequill  (who  registers  all  their  pro- 
Cfedings),  that  one  of  them  may  go  the  next  day 
*«h  it  to  a  counsel.  This  indeed  is  commendable, 
*jd  ought  to  be  the  principal  end  of  their  meeting ; 
hit  had  you  been  there,  to  have  heard  them  relate 
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their  methods  of  managing  a  cause,  their  manner 
of  drawing  out  their  bills,  and,  in  short,  their  argu- 
ments upon  the  several  ways  of  abusing  their  clients, 
with  the  applause  that  is  given  to  him  who  has  done 
it  most  artfully,  you  would  before  now  hare  given 
your  remarks  on  them.  They  are  so  conscious  that 
their  discourses  ought  to  be  kept  a  secret,  that  they 
are  very  cautious  of  admitting  any  person  who  is 
not  of  their  profession.  When  any  who  are  not  of 
the  law  are  let  in,  the  person  who  introduces  him 
says  he  is  a  very  honest  gentleman,  and  he  is  taken 
in,  as  their  cant  is,  to  pay  costs.  I  am  admitted, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  one  of  their  principals, 
as  a  very  honest  good-natured  fellow,  that  will  never 
be  in  a  plot,  and  only  desires  to  drink  his  bottle  and 
smoke  his  pipe.  You  have  formerly  remarked  upon 
several  sorts  of  clubs ;  and  as  the  tendency  of  this 
is  only  to  increase  fraud  and  deceit,  I  hope  you  will 
please  to  take  notice  of  it. 

I  am,  with  respect,  your  humble  servant, 
T.  H.  R. 
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Fallit  enim  vitium  specie  virtutis  et  umbra. — Juv.  Sat  xiv.109* 

Vice  oft  is  hid  in  Virtue's  fair  disguise, 

And  in  her  borrowed  form  escapes  inquiring  eyes. 

•Mr.  Locke,  in  his  treatise  of  Human  Understand.* 
ing,  has  spent  two  chapters  upon  the  abuse  of  word* 
The  first  and  roost  palpable  abuse  of  words,  he  say* 
is  when  they  are  used  without  clear  and  distii< 
ideas ;  the  second,  when  we  are  so  inconstant  a**1 
unsteady  in  the  application  of  them,  that  we  som^ 
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times  use  them  to  signify  one  idea,  sometimes  an- 
other. He  adds,  that  the  result  of  our  contempla- 
tions and  reasonings,  while  we  have  no  precise  ideas 
fixed  to  our  words,  must  needs  be  very  confused  and 
absurd.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  more  especi- 
ally in  moral  discourses,  where  the  same  word  should 
be  constantly  used  in  the  same  sense,  he  earnestly  re- 
commends the  use  of  definitions.  '  A  definition,' 
says  he,  '  is  the  only  way  whereby  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  moral  words  can  be  known."  He  therefore 
accuses  those  of  [rreat  negligence  who  discourse  of 
moral  things  with  the  least  obscurity  in  the  terms 
they  make  use  of;  since,  upon  the  fore -mentioned 
ground,  he  does  not  scruple  to  say  that  he  thinks 
'  morality  is  capable  of  demonstration  as  well  as  the 
mathematics-' 

I  know  no  two  words  that  have  been  more  abused 
by  the  different  and  wrong  interpretations  which  are 
put  upon  them,  than  these  two,  modesty  and  assur- 
ance. To  say  such  a  one  is  a  modest  man,  some- 
times indeed  passes  for  a  good  character ;  but  at 
present  is  very  often  used  to  signify  a  sheepish, 
awkward  fellow,  who  has  neither  good  breeding,  po- 
liteness, nor  any  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Again,  a  man  of  assurance,  though  at  first  it  only 
Quoted  a  person  of  a  free  and  open  carriage,  is  now 
"eryusuaUy  applied  toa  profligate  wretch,  who  can 
tatk  through  all  the  rules  of  decency  and  morality 
•rtiiout  a  blush. 

I  shall  endeavour  therefore  in  this  essay  to  restore 
fHese  words  to  their  true  meaning,  to  prevent  the 
"ipa  of  modesty  from  being  confounded  with  that  of 
liwepishness,  and  to  hinder  impudence  from  passing 

If  1  was  put  to  define  modesty,  I  would  call  it '  the 
reflection  of  an  ingenious*  mind,  either  when  a  man 

*  Ingenious  uecni)  to  be  here  used  far  ingtnUMO. 
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lias  committed  an  action  for  which  he  censures  him- 
self, or  fancies  that  lie  is  exposed  to  the  censure  of 
others.' 

For  this  reason  a  man  truly  modest  is  as  much  so 
when  he  is  alone  as  in  company,  and  as  subject  to  a 
blush  in  his  closet  as  when  the  eyes  of  multitudes 
ire  upon  him. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  instance 
of  modesty  with  which  I  am  so  well  pleased  as  that 
celebrated  one  of  the  young  prince,  whose  father 
being  a  tributary  king  to  the  Romans,  had  several 
complaints  laid  against  him  before  the  senate,  as  a 
tyrant  and  oppressor  of  his  subjects.  The  prince 
went  to  Home  to  defend  his  father;  but  coming  into 
the  senate,  and  hearing  :i  multitude  of  crimes  proved 
upon  him,  was  so  oppressed  when  it  came  to  his 
turn  to  speak,  that  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word. 
The  story  tells  us,  that  the  fathers  were  more  moved 
at  this  instance  of  modesty  and  ingenuity*  than  they 
could  have  been  by  the  most  pathetic  oration,  and, 
in  short,  pardoned  the  guilty  father  for  this  early 
promise  of  virtue  in  the  son. 

I  take  '  assurance  to  be  the  faculty  of  possessing 
a  man's  self,  or  of  saying  and  doing  indifferent  things 
without  any  uneasiness  or  emotion  in  the  mind,' 
That  which  generally  gives  a  man  assurance  is  a  mo- 
derate knowledge  of  the  world,  but,  above  all,  a  mind 
fixed  and  determined  in  itself  to  do  nothing  against 
the  rules  of  honour  and  decency.  An  open  and  as- 
sured behaviour  is  the  natural  consequence  of  such 
a  resolution.  A  man  thus  armed,  if  his  words  or  ac- 
tions are  at  any  time  misrepresented,  retires  within 
himself,  and,  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  inte- 
grity, assumes  force  enough  to  despise  the  little  cen- 
sures of  ignorance  and  malice. 

Every  one  ought  to  cherish  and  entourage  in  him- 

*  Ingenuity  seems  here  to  be  used  in  the  seme  of  ingenuuaa*. 
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]  have  here  men- 


self  the  modesty  and  : 
tioned. 

A  man  without  assurance  is  liable  to  be 
uneasy  by  the  folly  or  ill-nature  of  every  one  he  con- 
verses with.  A  man  without  modesty  is  lost  to  all 
sense  of  honour  and  virtue. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  prince  above 
mentioned  possessed  both  these  qualifications  in  a 
very  eminent  degree.  Without  assurance,  he  would 
never  have  undertaken  to  speak  before  the  most  au- 
gust assembly  in  the  world :  witiiout  modesty,  he 
would  have  pleaded  the  cause  he  had  taken  upon 
him,  though  it  had  appeared  ever  so  scandalous. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  that  mo- 
desty and  assurance  are  both  amiable,  and  may  very 
well  meet  in  the  same  person.  When  they  are  thus 
mixed  and  blended  together,  they  compose  what  we 
endeavour  to  express  when  we  say  '  a  modes*,  assur- 
ance ;'  by  which  we  understand  the  just  mean  be- 
tween bashfulness  and  impudence. 

I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  as  the  same 
mm  may  be  both  modest  and  assured,  so  it  is  also 
possible  for  the  same  to  be  both  impudent  and 
bashful. 

We  have  frequent  instances  of  this  odd  kind  of 
mixture  in  people  of  depraved  minds  and  mean  edu- 
cation, who,  though  they  are  not  able  to  meet  a 
man's  eyes,  or  pronounce  a  sentence  without  confu- 
sion, can  voluntarily  commit  the  greatest  villanies  or 
■Host  indecent  actions. 

Such  a  person  seems  to  have  made  a  resolution 
to  do  ill  even  in  spite  of  himself,  and  in  defiance  of 
ill  those  checks  and  restraints  his  temper  and  com- 
pletion seem  to  have  laid  in  his  way. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  would  endeavour  to  establish 
this  maxim,  that  the  practice  of  virtue  is  the  most 
proper  method  to  give  a  man  a  becoming  assurance 

XI. 
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in  his  words  and  actions.  Guilt  always  seeks  to 
shelter  itself  in  one  of  the  extremes,  and  is  some- 
times attended  with  both. — X. 
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Nil  actum  teputai 

]Tc  rcckouM  nul  [lie  pn 


.      ....s  might  teroiin'd 
ighty  to  be  gt'ia'd. — Rowe. 


Tin; 


here  is  a  fault,  which,  though  common,  wauls  a 
name.  It  is  the  very  contrary  to  procrastination.  As 
we  lose  the  present  hour  by  delaying  from  day  to 
day  to  executewhat  we  ought  to  do  immediately, so 
most  of  us  take  occasion  to  sit  still  and  throw  away 
the  time  in  our  possession  by  retrospect  on  what  ii 
past,  imagining  we  have  already  -.icquittcd  ourselves, 
and  established  our  characters  in  the  sight  of  man- 
kind. But  when  we  thus  put  a  value  upon  ourselves 
for  what  we  have  already  done,  any  farther  than  lo 
explain  ourselves  in  order  to  assist  our  future  con- 
duct, that  will  give  us  an  over-weening  opinion  of  our 
merit,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  present  industry.  The 
great  rule,  inethinks,  should  be,  to  manage  the  in- 
stant in  which  we  stand,  with  fortitude,  equanimity, 
and  moderation,  according  to  men's  respective  cir- 
cumstances. If  our  past  actions  reproach  us,  they 
cannot  be  atoned  for  by  our  own  severe  reflections 
so  effectually  as  by  a  contrary  behaviour.  If  they 
are  praiseworthy,  the  memory  of  them  is  of  no  use 
but  to  act  suitably  to  them.  Thus  a  good  present 
behaviour  is  an  implicit  repentance  For  any  miscar- 
riage in  what  is  past ;  but  present  slackness  will  not 
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make  up  for  past  activity.     Time  has  swallowed  up 
all  that  we  contemporaries  did  yesterday  as  irrevo- 
cably as  it  has  the  actions  of  the  antediluvians.  But 
we  are  again  awake,  and  what  shall  we  do  to-day — 
to-day,  which  passes  while  we  are  yet  speaking? 
Shall  we  remember  the  folly  of  last  night,  or  resolve 
upon  the  exercise  of  virtue  to-morrow  ?    Last  ni^ht 
is  certainly  gone,  and  to-morrow  may  never  arrive. 
This  instant  make  use  of.     Can  you  oblige  any  man 
of  honour  and  virtue?  Do  it  immediately.  Can  you 
wit  a  sick  friend  1  Will  it  revive  him  to  see  you  en- 
ter, and  suspend  your  own  ease  and  pleasure  to  com- 
fort his  weakness,  and  hear  the  impertinences  of  a 
wretch  in  pain?  Do  not  stay  to  take  coach,  but  be 
gone.    Your  mistress  will  bring  sorrow,  and  your 

bottie  madness.     Go  to  neither Such  virtues 

and  diversions  as  these  are  mentioned  because  they 
occur  to  all  men.  But  every  man  is  sufficiently 
convinced,  that  to  suspend  the  use  of  the  present 
moment,  and  resolve  better  for  the  future  only,  is  an 
unpardonable  folly.  What  I  attempted  to  consider, 
was  the  mischief  of  setting  such  a  value  upon  what  is 
Put,  as  to  think  we  have  done  enough.  Let  a  man 
We  filled  all  the  offices  of  life  with  the  highest  dig- 
nity till  yesterday,  and  begin  to  live  only  to  himself 
May,  he  must  expect  he  will,  in  the  effects  upon 
hb  reputation,  be  considered  as  the  man  who  died 
yesterday.  The  man  who  distinguishes  himself  from 
the  rest,  stands  in  a  press  of  people :  those  before 
him  intercept  his  progress;  and  those  behind  him, 
if  he  does  not  urge  on,  will  tread  him  down.  Cesar, 
of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  thought  nothing  done 
while  there  was  left  any  thing  for  him  to  do,  went  c 
a  performing  the  greatest  exploits,  without  awnmii 
to  himself  a  privilege  of  taking  rest  upon  the  foun" 
of  the  merit  of  his  former  actions.     It  was 
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manner  of  that  glorious  captain  to  write  down  what 
scenes  he  had  passed  through  ;  but  it  was  rather  to 
keep  his  affairs  in  method,  and  capable  of  a  clear  re- 
view, in  case  they  should  be  examined  by  others,  than 
that  he  built  a  renown  upon  any  thing  that  was  past. 
I  shall  produce  two  fragments  of  his,  to  demonstrate 
that  it  was  his  rule  of  life  to  support  himself  rather 
by  what  he  should  perform,  than  what  he  had  done 
already.  la  the  tablet  which  he  wore  about  him  the 
same  year  in  which  he  obtained  the  battle  of  Pharsa- 
lia,  there  were  found  these  loose  notes  of  his  own 
conduct.  It  is  supposed,  by  the  circumstances  they 
alluded  to,  that  they  might  be  set  down  the  evening 
of  the  same  night. 

'  My  part  is  now  but  begun,  and  my  glory  must 
be  sustained  by  the  use  1  make  of  this  victory; 
otherwise  my  loss  will  be  greater  than  that  of  Pom- 
pey.  Our  personal  reputation  will  rise  or  fall  as  we 
bear  our  respective  fortunes.  All  my  private  ene- 
mies among  the  prisoners  shall  be  spared.  1  will 
forget  this,  in  order  to  obtain  such  another  day. 
Trebutius  is  ashamed  to  see  me :  1  will  go  to  his 
tent,  and  be  reconciled  in  private.  Give  all  the 
men  of  honour,  who  take  part  with  me,  the  terms  1 
offered  before  the  battle.  Let  them  owe  this  to 
their  friends  who  have  been  long  in  my  interests. 
Power  is  weakened  by  the  full  use  of  it,  but  extend- 
ed by  moderation.  Galbinius  is  proud,  aud  will  be 
servile  in  his  present  fortune  ;  let  him  wait.  Send 
for  Stertinius  :  he  is  modest,  and  his  virtue  is  worth 
gaining.  I  have  cooled  my  heart  with  reflection* 
and  am  fit  to  rejoice  with  the  army  to-morrow- 
He  is  a  popular  general,  who  can  expose  himself 
like  a  private  man  daring  a  battle  ;  but  he  is  more 
popular  who  can  rejoice  but  like  a  private  man  afte*" 
a  victory.' 
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What  is  particularly  proper  for  the  example  of  all 
who  pretend  to  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  honour 
and  virtue,  is,  that  this  hero  was  more  than  ordina- 
rily solicitous  about  his  reputation,  when  a  com- 
mon mind  would  have  thought  itself  in  security,  and 
given  itself  aloose  to  joy  and  triumph.  But  though 
this  is  a  very  great  instance  of  his  temper,  I  must 
confess  1  am  more  taken  with  his  reflections  when 
he  retired  to  his  closet  in  some  disturbance  upon  the 
repeated  ill  omens  of  Calphurnia's  dream,  the  night 
before  his  death.  The  literal  translation  of  that  frag- 
ment shall  conclude  this  paper. 

'  Be  it  so  then.  If  I  am  to  die  to-morrow,  that 
is  what  I  am  to  do  to-morrow.  It  will  not  be  then, 
because  I  am  willing  it  should  be  then  ;  nor  shall  I 
escape  it,  because  I  am  unwilling.  It  is  in  the  gods 
when,  but  in  myself  how,  I  shall  die.  If  Calphur- 
nitt's  dreams  are  fumes  of  indigestion,  how  shall  I 
behold  the  day  after  to-morrow !  If  they  are  from 
the  gods,  their  admonition  is  not  to  prepare  me  to 
escape  from  their  decree,  but  to  meet  it.  I  have 
Bred  to  a  fulness  of  days  and  of  glory :  what  is  there 
"  s  not  done  with  as  much  honour  as  an- 
Cossar  has  not  yet  died!  Csesarispre- 
id  to  die.'— T. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY   10,  1712. 

Nomcn  bcati,  <_ 

Miineribus  sapienter  otf, 
Duramque  callet  pauperism  pud, 
Pej  usque  letho  flagitium  timet. — H 
We  batharouslj  call  them  blest 
Who  are  of  largest  tenements  posse    . 
While  swelling  coffers  break  their  owner's  rest. 
More  truly  happy  those  who  can 
Got  em  that  little  empire,  man; 
Who  spend  their  treasure  freely,  as  'twos  giv'o 
By  the  large  bounty  of  indulgent  Heav'n; 
Who,  in  a  fiVd  unalterable  slate, 

Smile  at  the  doubtful  tide  of  Fate, 
And  scorn  alike  bei  friendship  and  her  bate; 
Who  poison  less  than  falsehood  fear. 
Loath  tu  purchase  life  so  dear.— Stsfney. 

1  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  mention* 
noble  saying  of  Seneca  the  philosopher,  that  a  vir- 
tuous person  struggling  with  misfortunes,  and  ris- 
ing above  them,  is  an  object  on  -which  tlie  goui 
themselves  may  look  down  with  delight.  I  shall 
therefore  set  before  my  Teader  a  scene  of  this 
kind  of  distress  in  private  life,  for  the  speculation 
of  this  day. 

An  eminent  citizen,  who  had  lived  in  good  fashion 
and  credit,  was,  by  a  train  of  accidents,  and  by  an 
unavoidable  perplexity  in  his  affairs,  reduced  to« 
low  condition.  There  is  a  modesty  usually  attend- 
ing faultless  poverty,  which  made  him  rather  choose 
to  reduce  his  manner  of  living  to  his  present  circum- 
stances, than  solicit  his  friends  in  order  to  support 
the  show  of  an  estate  when  the  substance  was  gone. 
His  wife,  who  was  a  woman  of  sense  and  virtue, 
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behaved  herself  on  this  occasion  with  uncommon 
decency,  and  never  appeared  so  amiable  in  his  eyes 
as  now.     Instead  of  upbraiding  him  with  the  ample 
fortune  she  had  brought,  or  the  many  great  offers 
she  had  refused  for  his  sake,  she  redoubled  all  the 
^stances  of  her  affection,  while  her  husband  was 
continually  pouring  out  his  heart  to  her  in  complaints 
that  he  had  ruined  the  best  woman  in  the  world.    He 
sometimes  came  home  at  a  time  when  she  did  not 
expect  him,  and  surprised  her  in  tears,  which  she 
endeavoured  to  conceal,  and  always  put  on  an  air  of 
cheerfulness  to  receive  him.     To  lessen  their  ex- 
pense, their  eldest   daughter  (whom  I  shall  call 
^Caanda)  was  sent  into  the  country,  to  the  house  of 
&n  honest  farmer,  who  had  married  a  servant  of  the 
femily.     This  young  woman  was  apprehensive  of 
flie  ruin  which  was  approaching,  and  had  privately 
engaged  a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood  to  give  her 
an  account  of  what  passed  from  time  to  time  in  her 
father's  affairs.     Amanda  was  in  the  bloom  of  her 
youth  and  beauty ;  when  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who 
often  called  in  at  the  farmer's  house  as  he  followed 
his  country  sports,  fell  passionately  in  love  with  her. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  generosity,  but,  from  a  loose 
education,  had  contracted  a  hearty  aversion  to  mar- 
riage.    He  therefore   entertained   a  design  upon 
Amanda's  virtue,  which  at  present  he  thought  fit 
to  keep  private.     The  innocent  creature,  who  never 
suspected  his  intentions,  was  pleased  with  his  per- 
son ;  and,  having  observed  his  growing  passion  for 
her,  hoped  by  so  advantageous  a  match  she  might 
quickly  be  in  a  capacity  of  supporting  her  impove- 
rished relations.     One  day,  as  he  called  to  see  her, 
he  found  her  in  tears  over  a  letter  she  had  just  re- 
ceived from  her  friend,  which  gave  an  account  that 
her  father  had  lately  been  stripped  of  every  thing  by 
an  execution.    The  lover,  who  with  some  difficulty 
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found  out  the  cause  of  her  grief,  took  this  occasion 
to  make  her  a  proposal.  It  is  impossible  to  express 
Amanda's  confusion  when  she  found  his  pretensions 
were  not  honourable.  She  was  now  deserted  of  all 
her  hopes,  and  had  no  power  to  speak,  but,  rushing 
from  him  in  the  utmost  disturbance,  locked  herself 
up  in  her  chamber.  He  immediately  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  her  father  with  the  following  letter: 
•SIR, 

'  I  have  heard  of  your  misfortunes,  and  have  of- 
fered your  daughter,  if  she  will  live  with  me,  to  set- 
tle on  her  four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  to  lay 
down  the  sum  for  which  you  are  now  distressed.  I 
will  be  so  ingenuous  as  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not  in- 
tend marriage ;  but  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  use  your 
authority  with  her  not  to  be  too  nice,  when  she  has 
an  opportunity  of  saving  you  and  your  family,  and  of 
making  herself  happy.     I  am,  &c." 

This  letter  came  to  the  hands  of  Amanda's  mother. 
She  opened  and  read  it  with  great  surprise  and  con- 
cern. She  did  not  think  it  proper  to  explain  her- 
self to  the  messenger,  but,  desiring  him  to  call 
again  the  next  morning,  she  wrote  to  her  daughter 
as  follows : 

'  DEAREST  CHILD. 

'  Your  father  and  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman  who  pretends  love  to  you,  with  a  pro- 
posal that  insults  our  misfortunes,  and  would  throw 
ua  to  a  lower  degree  of  misery  than  any  thing  which 
is  come  upon  us.  How  could  this  barbarous  man 
think  that  the  tenderest  of  parents  would  be  tempted 
to  supply  their  wants  by  giving  up  the  best  of  children 
to  infamy  and  ruin?  It  is  a  mean  and  cruel  artifice 
to  make  this  proposal  at  a  time  when  he  thinks  our 
necessities  must  compel  us  to  any  thing ;  but  we 
will  not  eat  the  bread  of  shame  ;  and  tharefor 
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charge  thee  not  to  think  of  us,  but  to  ovoid  the  snare 
which  is  laid  for  thy  virtue.  Beware  of  pitying  us  : 
it  is  not  so  bad  as  you  perhaps  have  been  told.  All 
things  will  yet  be  well,  and  I  shall  write  my  child 
better  news. 

'  I  have  been  interrupted  ;  I  know  not  how  I  was 
moved  to  say  things  would  mend.  As  I  was  going 
on,  1  was  startled  by  the  noise  of  one  that  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  hath  brought  us  an  unexpected  sup- 
ply of  a  debt  which  has  long  been  owing.  Oh!  I 
wUI  now  tell  thee  all.  It  is  some  days  I  have  lived 
almost  without  support,  having  conveyed  what  little 
money  I  could  raise  to  your  poor  father. — Thou  wilt 
weep  to  think  where  he  is,  yet  he  assured  he  will  be 
soon  at  liberty.  That  cruel  letter  would  have  broke 
his  heart,  but  I  have  concealed  it  from  him.  I  have 
no  companion  at  present  besides  little  Fanny,  who 
stands  walching  my  looks  as  I  write,  and  is  crying 
for  her  sister.  She  says  she  is  sure  you  are  not  well, 
having  discovered  that  my  present  trouble  is  about 
you.  But  do  not  think  I  would  thus  repeat  my  sor- 
rows to  grieve  thee.  No ;  it  is  to  entreat  thee  not  to 
make  them  insupportable,  by  adding  what  would  be 
worse  than  all.  Let  us  bear  cheerfully  an  affliction 
which  we  have  not  brought  on  ourselves,  and  re- 
member there  is  a  Power  who  can  better  deliver  us 
out  of  it  than  by  the  loss  of  thy  innocence.  Heaven 
preserve  my  dear  child ! 

Thy  affectionate  mother, 

The  messenger,  notwithstanding  he  promised  to 
deliver  this  letter  to  Amanda,  carried  it  first  to  his 
master,  who  he  imagined  would  be  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  giving  it  into  her  hands  himself.  His 
roaster  was  impatient  to  know  the  success  of  his 
proposal,  and  therefore,  broke  open  the  letter  pri- 
"'  '    to  see  the  contents.   He  was  not  a  little  moved 
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at  bo  true  a  picture  of  virtue  in  distress ;  but  at  the 
same  time  was  infinitely  surprised  to  find  his  offers 
rejected.  However,  he  resolved  not  to  suppress  the 
letter,  but  carefully  sealed  it  up  again,  and  carried 
it  to  Amanda.  All  his  endeavours  to  see  her  were 
in  vain  till  she  was  assured  he  brought  a  letter  from 
her  mother.  He  would  not  part  with  it  but  upon 
condition  that  she  would  read  it  without  leaving 
the  room.  Whilst  she  was  perusing  it,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  her  face  with  the  deepest  attention.  Her 
concern  gave  a  new  softness  to  her  beauty,  and, 
when  she  burst  into  tears,  he  could  no  longer  refrain 
from  bearing  a  part  in  her  sorrow,  and  telling  her, 
that  he  too  had  read  the  letter,  and  was  resolved  to 
make  reparation  for  having  been  the  occasion  of  it. 
My  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  the  second 
epistle  which  he  now  wrote  to  Amanda's  mother. 

'  MADAM, 

'  I  am  full  of  shame,  and  will  never  forgive  my- 
self if  I  have  not  your  pardon  for  what  I  lately 
wrote.  It  was  far  from  my  intention  to  add  trouble 
to  the  afflicted ;  nor  could  any  thing  but  my  being  a 
stranger  to  you  have  betrayed  me  into  a  fault,  for 
which,  if  I  live,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  you 
amends,  as  a  son.  You  cannot  be  unhappy  while 
Amanda  is  your  daughter ;  nor  shall  be,  if  any  thing 
can  prevent  it  which  is  in  the  power  of, 
Madam, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

This  letter  he  sent  by  his  steward,  and  soon  after 
went  up  to  towo  himself  to  complete  the  generoui 
act  he  had  now  resolved  on.  By  his  friendship  and 
assistance  Amanda's  father  was  quickly  in  a  condi- 
tion of  retrieving  his  perplexed  affairs.  To  con- 
clude, he  married  Amanda,  and  enjoyed  the  double 
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satisfaction  of  having  restored  a  worthy  family  t„ 
their  former  prosperity,  and  of  making  himself  happy 
by  an  alliance  to  their  virtues. 
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Paione  rx  PjLhagonBO.— Pe 

From  uic  Pythagorean  peacock. 


•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  I  have  observed  that  the  officer  yon  some  time 
ago  appointed  as  inspector  of  signs,  has  not  done 
Ids  duty  so  well  as  to  give  you  an  account  of  very 
many  strange  occurrences  in  the  public  streets, 
which  are  worthy  of,  but  have  escaped,  your  notice. 
Among  all  the  oddnesses  which  1  have  ever  met  with, 
mat  which  I  am  now  telling  you  gave  me  most  de- 
light. You  must  have  observed  that  all  the  criers  in 
street  attract  the  attention  of  the  passengers,  and 
uf  ihe  inhabitants  in  the  several  parts,  by  something 
iery  particular  in  their  tone  itself,  in  the  dwelling 
upon  a  note,  or  else  making  themselves  wholly  un- 
intelligible by  a  scream.  The  person  I  am  so  de- 
lighted with  has  nothing  to  sell,  but  very  gravely 
receives  the  bounty  of  the  people,  for  no  other  merit 
("it  the  homage  they  pay  to  his  manner  of  signify- 
ing to  them  that  he  wants  a  subsidy.  You  must 
snre  have  heard  speak  of  an  old  man  who  walks 
about  the  city,  and  that  part  of  the  suburbs  which 
lies  beyond  die  Tower,  performing  the  office  of  a 
day-watchman,  followed  by  a  goose,  which  bears  the 
bob  of  his  ditty,  and  confirms  what  he  says  with  a 
"  Quack,  quack."  I  gave  little  heed  to  the  mention 
a  known  circumstance  till,  being  the  othei 
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those  quarters,  I  passed  by  a  decrepit  old  fellow 
with  a  pole  in  his  hand,  who  just  then  was  bawling 
out,  '  Half  an  hour  after  one  o'clock !'  and  imme- 
diately a  dirty  goose  behind  made  her  response, 
"  Quack,  quack."  I  could  not  forbear  attending  this 
grave  procession  for  the  length  of  half  a  street,  with 
no  small  amazement  to  find  the  whole  place  ao  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  a  melancholy  midnight  voice 
at  noon-day,  giving  them  the  hour,  and  exhorting 
them  of  the  departure  of  time,  with  a  bounce  at  their 
doors.  While  I  was  full  of  this  novelty,  I  went 
into  a  friend's  house,  and  told  him  how  I  was  di- 
verted with  their  whimsical  monitor  and  his  equi- 
page. My  friend  gave  me  the  history ;  and  inter- 
rupted my  commendation  of  the  man,  by  telling  me 
the  livelihood  of  these  two  animals  is  purchased  rn 
ther  by  the  good  parts  of  the  goose  than  of  the 
leader ;  for  it  seems  the  peripatetic  who  walked  be- 
fore her  was  a  watchman  in  that  neighbourhood; 
and  the  goose  of  herself,  by  frequent  hearing  this 
tone,  out  of  her  natural  vigilance,  not  only  observed, 
but  answered  it  very  regularly  from  time  to  time. 
The  watchman  was  so  affected  with  it,  that  lie  bought 
her,  and  has  taken  her  in  partner,  only  altering  their 
hours  of  duty  from  nig-ht  to  day.  The  town  hai 
come  into  it,  and  they  live  very  comfortably.  This 
is  the  matter  of  fact.  Now  I  desire  you,  who  are  a 
profound  philosopher,  to  consider  this  alliance  of 
instinct  and  reason.  Your  speculation  may  turn 
very  naturally  upon  the  force  the  superior  part  of 
mankind  may  have  upon  the  spirits  of  such  as,  like 
this  watchman,  may  be  very  near  the  standard  of 
geese.  And  you  may  add  to  this  practical  observa- 
tion, how,  in  all  ages  and  times,  the  world  has  been 
carried  away  by  odd  unaccountable  things,  which 
one  would  think  would  pass  upon  no  creature  which 
had  reason;  and,  under  the  symbol  of  this  g 
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you  may  enter  into  the  manner  and  method  of  lead- 
ing creatures  with  their  eyes  open  through  thick  and 
thin,  for  they  know  nut  what,  they  know  not  why. 

'  All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  your  specta- 
torial  wisdom,  by,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Michael  Gander.' 

•mr.  spectator, 

1  I  have  for  several  years  had  under  my  care  the 
government  and  education  of  young  ladies,  which 
trust  1  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  with  due  re- 
gard to  their  several  capacities  and  fortunes.     I 
have  left  nothing  undone  to  imprint  in  every  one  of 
them  an  humble  courteous  mind,  accompanied  with 
a  graceful  becoming  mien,  and  have  made  them 
pretty  much  acquainted  with  the  household  part  of 
family  affairs ;  but  still  I  find  there  is  something 
?ery  much  wanting  in  the  air  of  my  ladies,  different 
from  what  I  have  observed  in  those  who  are  esteemed 
jour  fine-bred  women.     Now,  Sir,  I  must  own  to 
;ou,  I  never  suffered  my  girls  to  learn  to  dance ; 
but  since  I  have  read  your  discourse  of  dancing, 
"here  you  have  described  the  beauty  and  spirit  there 
it  in  regular  motion,  I  own  myself  your  convert,  and 
rewire  for  the  future  to  give  my  young  ladies  that 
accomplishment.     But  upon  imparting  my  design 
to  their  parents,  I  have  been  made  very  uneasy  tor 
ferae  time,  because  several  of  them  have  declared, 
tbat  if  I  did  not  make  use  of  the  master  they  re- 
commended, they  would  take  away  their  children. 
There  was  Colonel  Jumper's  lady,  a  colonel  of  the 
train-bands,  that  has  a  great  interest  in  her  parish ; 
lie  recommends  Mr.  Trott  for  the  prettiest  master 
in  town  ;  that  no  man  teaches  a  jig  like  him ;  that 
(he  has  seen  him  rise  six  or  seven  capers  together 
with  the  greatest  ease  imaginable;   and  that  his 
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scholars  twist  themselves  more  ways  than  the  scl 
lars  of  any  master  in  town ;  besides,  there  is  Mad 
Prim,  an  alderman's  lady,  recommends  a  master 
their  own  name,  but  she  declares  he  is  not  of  th 
family,  yet  a  very  extraordinary  man  in  his  wi 
for,  besides  a  very  soft  air  he  has  in  dancing, 
gives  them  a  particular  behaviour  at  a  tea-table,  a 
in  presenting  their  snuff-box;  teaches  to  twirl,  si 
or  flirt  a  fan,  and  how  to  place  patches  to  the  b 
advantage,  either  for  fat  or  lean,  long  or  oval  fac< 
for  my  lady  says  there  is  more  in  these  things  tl 
the  world  imagines.  But  I  must  confess,  the  ma 
part  of  those  I  am  concerned  with  leave  it  to  i 
I  desire  therefore,  according  to  the  enclosed  din 
tion,  you  would  send  your  correspondent  who  1 
writ  to  you  on  that  subject  to  my  house.  If  pro] 
application  this  way  can  give  innocence  new  chant 
and  make  virtue  legible  in  the  countenance,  I  sh 
spare  no  charge  to  make  my  scholars,  in  their  vc 
features  and  limbs,  bear  witness  how  careful  I  ha 
been  in  the  other  parts  of  their  education. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 
Rachael  Watchful.' 
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Quid  quisque  vitet,  nunquam  horaini  satis 
Cautum  est  in  horas. — Hor.  2  Od.  xiii.  13. 

What  each  should  fly,  is  seldom  known ; 
We  unprovided,  are  undone. — Creech 

Love  was  the  mother  of  poetry,  and  still  product 
among  the  most  ignorant  and  barbarous,  a  thous&i 
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imaginary  distresses  and  poetical  complaint*.  It 
Bikes  a  footman  talk  like  Oroondaies.  and  converts 
i  brutal  rustic  into  a  gentle  swain.  The  most  ordi- 
nary plebeian  or  mechanic  in  lore  bleeds  and  pines 
stay  with  a  certain  elegance  and  tenderness  of  sen- 
timents which  this  passion  naturally  inspires. 

These  inward  languishing^  0f  a  jj^nd  infected  with 
this  softness  have  given  birth  to  a  phrase  which  is 
■adeuseof  by  all  the  melting  tribe,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest — I  mean  that  of  '  dying  for  lore/ 

Romances,  which  owe  their  very  being  to  this  pas- 
son,  are  full  of  these  metaphorical  deaths.  Heroes 
and  heroines,  knights,  squires,  and  damsels,  are  all 
of  them  in  a  dying  condition.  There  is  the  same 
kind  of  mortality  in  our  modern  tragedies,  where 
every  one  gasps,  faints,  bleeds,  and  dies.  Manx  of 
the  poets,  to  describe  the  execution  which  Is  done 
by  this  passion,  represent  the  fair  sex  as  basilisks, 
that  destroy  with  their  eyes ;  but  I  think  Mr.  Cowley 
has,  with  great  justness  of  thought  compared  a  beau- 
tiful woman  to  a  porcupine,  that  sends  an  arrow  from 
every  part. 

I  have  often  thought  that  there  is  no  way  so  effec- 
tual for  the  cure  of  this  general  infirmity,  as  a  man's 
reflecting  upon  the  motives  that  produce  it.  When 
the  passion  proceeds  from  the  sense  of  any  virtue 
or  perfection  in  the  person  beloved,  I  would  by  no 
ueaos  discourage  it ;  but  if  a  man  considers  that  all 
his  heavy  complaints  of  wounds  and  deaths  rise  from 
tome  little  affectations  of  coquetry,  which  are  im- 
proved into  charms  by  his  own  fond  imagination, 
the  very  laying  before  himself  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
temper may  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  cure  of  it. 

It  is  in  tnis  view  that  I  have  looked  over  the  seve- 
nd  bundles  of  letters  which  I  have  received  from 
dying  people,  and  composed  out  of  them  the  follow- 
ing out  of  mortality,  which  I  shall  lay  before  my 

2f2 
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reader  without  any  farther  preface,  as  hoping  that 
it  may  be  useful  to  him  in  discovering  those  several 
places  where  there  is  most  danger,  and  those  fatal 
arts  which  are  made  use  of  to  destroy  the  heedless 
and  unwary. 

Lysander,  slain  at  a  puppet-show  on  the  third 
of  September. 

Thyrsis  shot  from  a  casement  in  Piccadilly. 

T.  S.  wounded  by  Zeliuda's  scarlet  stocking,  as 
she  was  stepping  out  of  a  coach. 

Will  Simple,  smitten  at  the  opera  by  the  glance 
of  an  eye  that  was  aimed  at  one  who  stood  by  him. 

Tho.  Vainlove,  lost  his  life  at  a  ball. 

Tim.  Tattle,  tilled  by  the  tap  of  a  fan  on  his  left 
shoulder  by  Coquetilla,  as  he  was  talking  carelessly 
with  her  in  a  bow-window. 

Sir  Simon  Softly,  murdered  at  the  play-house  in 
Drury-lane  by  a  frown. 

Philander,  mortally  wounded  by  Cleora,  as  she 
was  adjusting  her  tucker. 

Ralph  Gapley,  esq.  hit  by  a  random-shot  at  the 

F.  R.  caught  his  death  upon  the  water,  April 
the  1st. 

W.  \V.  killed  by  an  unknown  hand,  that  was  play- 
ing with  the  glove  off  upon  the  side  of  the  front  bos 
in  Drury-lane. 

Sir  Christopher  Crazy,  bait,  hurt  by  the  brush  of 
a  whale-bone  petticoat. 

Sylvius,  shot  through  the  sticks  of  a  fan  at  St. 
James's  church. 

Damon  struck  through  the  heart  by  a  diamond 
necklace. 

Thomas  Trusty,  Francis  Goosequill,  William 
Meanwell,  Edward  Callow,  esqrs.  standing  in  > 
row,  fell  all  four  at  the  same  time,  by  an  ogle  of  the 
widow  Trapland. 
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Tom  Rattle,  chancing  to  tread  upon  a  lady's  l 

as  he  came  out  of  the  play-house,  she  turned  full 
upon  him,  and  laid  him  dead  upon  the  spot. 

Dick  Tastewell,  slain  by  a  blush  from  the  queen's 
box  in  the  third  net  of  the  Trip  to  the  Jubilee. 

.Samuel  Ft!t.  liril>or(l;isln-r,  wounded  in  his  walks 
to  Islington,  by  Mrs.  Susannah  Cress-stitch,  as  she 
was  clambering  over  a  stile. 

R.  F.  T.  W.  S.  I.  M.  P.  &c.  put  to  death  in  the 
last  birth-day  massacre. 

Roger  Blinko,  cut  off  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
his  age  by  a  white-wash. 

Musidorus,  slain  by  an  arrow  that  flew  out  of  a 
dimple  in  Belinda's  left  cheek. 

Ned  Courtly,  presenting  Flavia  with  her  glove 
(which  she  had  dropped  on  purpose),  she  received 
it,  and  took  away  his  life  with  a  courtsey. 

John  Gosselin,  having  received  a  slight  hurt  from 
a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  as  he  was  making  his  escape, 
was  dispatched  by  a  smile. 

Strephon  killed  by  Ciarinda  as  she  looked  down 
into  the  pit. 

Charles  Careless  shot  flying  by  a  girl  of  fifteen, 
who  unexpectedly  popped  her  head  upon  him  out  of 
a  coach. 

Josiah  Wither,  aged  threescore  and  throe,  sent  to 
his  long  home  by  Elizabeth  Jctwell,  spinster. 

Jack  Freelove,  murdered  by  Melissa  in  her  hair. 

William  Wiseacre,  gent,  drowned  in  a  flood  of 
tears  by  Moll  Common. 

John  Pleadwell,  esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  bar- 
rister at  law,  assassinated  in  his  chambers  the  sixth 
inst.  by  Kitty  Sly,  who  pretended  to  come  to  him 
for  his  advice. — I. 
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AggredeTe,  O  mognos!  aderi 

Mature  in  YcaT9,  to  ready  honours  move. — Dbtdek. 

I  will  make  no  apology  for  entertaining  the  reader 
with  the  following  poem,  which  is  written  by  a  gTeat 
genius,  a  friend  of  mine*  in  the  country,  who  ia 
not  ashamed  to  employ  his  wit  in  the  praise  of  hi* 
Maker. 

MESSIAH: 

A  9ACHED  ECLOGUE, 

Composed  of  several  passages  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet: 

Written  in  Imitalim  nf  Virgifi  Pallio. 
Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma!  begin  the  song: 
To  heavenly  themes  sublimcr  strains  belong. 
The  mossy  fountain*,  and  the  sylvan  abides, 
The  dreams  of  Find  as,  and  th'  An  n  IB  n  maids, 
Delight  no  more-  (J  Thmi  niv  voice  inspire, 
Who  touch' d  IsniaJj'a  hnllow'd  lips  with  Orel 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  began, 
A  virgin  shall  conceive,  a  virgin  bear  a  son  I 

Isa.  li.  4.  From  Jesse's  root  behold  a  branch  arise. 

Whose  sacred  lower  with  fragrance  fills  the  skits: 
Th'  ethereal  Spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move, 
And  on  its  (op  descends  the  mystic  Dove. 

ilv.  8.        Ye  liravrns !  from  high  (lie  dewy  nectar  pour, 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower! 

xxv.  1.        The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plnnt  shall  aid. 
From  storms  a  abetter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
,  All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud  shall  fail  J 

U.  T.  Eetnriiiu,;  ,lu,lii:c  lift  aloft  her  Male i 

Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 
And  white-iob'd  Innocence  from  heaven  descend. 
*  Pope.    See  No.  499, 
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Tight,  auspicious  Babe, 
ilure  bastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring, 
,11  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring: 
ly  Lebanon  his  head  advance,  j 

dding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance  ; 
cv  tliiiiil-  fruiii  lowly  Shaion  rise, 
■rmel's  flow'ry  top  perfomes  tbe  ikies ! 
a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers; 
e  the  way  !  a  God,  a  God  appeals  : 
!  a  God  !  the  voeal  hills  reply, 
cks  proclaim  th'  approaching  Deity. 
:b  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies  1 
own,  ye  mountains;  and  ye  valleys,  rise! 
eads  declin'd,  ye  cedars,  homage  pay ; 
wlb,  ye  rocks  ;  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way  ! 
moult  comes!  by  ancient  hards  ftircloid  ! 
ira,  ye  deaf;  and  all  ye  blind,  behold ! 
n  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray, 
i  the  sightless  eye-hall  pour  the  day. 
■  th'  obstructed 'pa  lbs  of  sound  shall  clear, 
id  new  music  charm  th'  unfolding  ear: 

ap  eiulting  like  the  bounding  roe  ; 

h,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear, 

icry  face  he  wipes  olf  every  tear ; 

til's  grim  tyrant  feel  th'  eternal  wound, 
good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care, 
freshest  pastures  and  the  purest  air, 
et  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs, 
ro'crsees  them,  and  by  night  protects, 

irlarob  he  raises  in  bis  arms, 

m  hts  hand,  and  in  his  bosom  warms  ; 
shall  thus  Ills  guardian  care  engage, 

iis*rt  Father  of  the  future  age. 
:c  -hall  nation  against  nation  rise,  I 

'     I  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes, 
with  gleaming  steel  be  cover'd  o'er, 
i  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more  : 
:less  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 
e  broad  falcbion  in  a  plough-share  end. 
alaces  shall  rise  ;  the  joyful  son 

sh  what  his  short-liv'd  site  begun  ; 

es  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield, 
*  same  hand  thttt  sow'd  shall  reap  the  field. 
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xxxv.  1. 7.  The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise 

Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sadden  verdure  rise, 
And  starts  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear  : 
On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes, 
The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 

xli.  19.  and  Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplex'd  with  thorn 

lv.  13.        The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn: 

To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowering  palms  succeed. 
And  od'rous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

xi.  6, 7, 8.  The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  grace  the  verdant  m 
And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  -tiger  lead ; 
The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 
And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet : 
The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake — 
Pleas'd  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey, 
And  with  their  forked  tongue  and  pointless  sting 
play. 

lx.  1.  Rise,  crown'd  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise ! 

Exalt  thy  towery  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes ! 

lx.  4.  See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn ! 

See  future  sons  and  daughters  yet  unborn 
In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise, 
Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies ! 

lx.  3.  See  barb'rous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend, 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend ! 
See  thy  bright  altars  throng'd  with  prostrate  king 

lx.  6.  And  heap'd  with  products  of  Sabaean  springs ! 

lx.  For  thee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow, 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 
See  heav'n  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 
And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day  ! 

lx.  19,  20.  No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  morn, 

li.  6.  Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn, 

But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays, 
One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 
O'erflow  thy  courts :  the  Light  Himself  shall 
Reveal'd,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine ! 

11,  6.  and    The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay, 

liv.  10.       Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away; 
But  fix'd  His  word,  His  saving  power  remains ; 
Thy  rvalm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigi 
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:e  scire  hoc  scial  alter. 


real'd. — Dkyden. 


I  have  often  ■wondered  at  that  ill-natured  position 
which  has  been  sometimes  maintained  in  the  schools, 
and  is  comprised  in  an  old  Latin  verse,  namely,  that 
'  A  man's  knowledge  is  worth  nothing  if  he  commu- 
nicates what  he  knows  to  any  one  besides.'  There 
U  certainly  no  more  sensible  pleasure  to  a  good- 
natwred  man,  than  if  he  can  by  any  means  gratify 
or  inform  the  mind  of  another.  I  might  add,  that 
this  virtue  naturally  carries  its  own  reward  along 
with  it,  since  it  is  almost  impossible  it  should  be  ex- 
ercised without  the  improvement  of  the  person  who 
practises  it.  The  reading  of  books,  and  the  daily 
occurrences  of  life,  are  continually  furnishing  us 
w'th  matter  for  thought  and  reflection.  It  is  ex- 
frernely  natural  for  us  to  desire  to  see  such  our 
thoughts  put  in  the  dress  of  words,  without  which, 
indeed,  we  can  scarce  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea 
of  them  ourselves.  When  they  are  thus  clothed  in 
expressions,  nothing  so  truly  shews  us  whether  they 
^e  just  or  false,  as  those  effects  which  they  produce 
'0  the  minds  of  others. 

I  am  apt  to  flatter  myself,  that,  in  the  course  of 
these  my  speculations,  I  have  treated  of  several  sub- 
jects, and  laid  down  many  such  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  man's  life,  which  my  readers  were  either 
wholly  ignorant  of  before,  or  which  at  least  those 
**  who  were  acquainted  with  them  looked  upon  as 
*>  many  secrets  they  have  found  out  for  the  conduct 
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of  themselves,  but  were  resolved  never  to  have  made 
public. 

I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  from  my 
having  received  several  letters,  wherein  I  am  cen- 
sured for  having  prostituted  Learning  to  the  em- 
braces of  the  vulgar,  and  made  her,  as  one  of  my 
correspondents  phrases  it,  a  common  strumpet.      1 
am  charged  by  another  with  laying  open  the  arcar»& 
or  secrets  of  prudence  to  the  eyes  of  every  reade^*\ 

The  narrow  spirit  which  appears  in  the  letters  *2? 
these  my  correspondents  is  the  less  surprising,  as     ^ 
has  shewn  itself  in  all  ages :  there  is  still  extant  ^^-^ 
epistle  written  by  Alexander  the  Great  to  his  tutC^* 
Aristotle,  upon  that  philosopher's  publishing  som^^* 
part  of  his  writings ;  in  which  the  prince  complain-^*"1 
of  his  having  made  known  to  all  the  world  thos^^ 
secrets  in  learning  which  he  had  before  communi-  -^-' 
cated  to  him  in  private  lectures:  concluding  that, he^^ 
had  rather  excel  the  rest  of  mankind  in  knowledg^^S 
than  in  power. 

Louisa  de  Padilla,  a  lady  of  great  learning, 
countess  of  Aranda,  was  in  like  manner  angry  wit 
the  famous  Gratian,  upon  his  publishing  his  treatise^*^ 
of  the  Discrete,  wherein  she  fancied  that  he  hac- 
laid  open  those  maxims  to  common  readers  whicl 
ought  only  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  knowledg 
of  the  great. 

These  objections  are  thought  by  many  of  so  mm 
weight,  that  they  often  defend  the  above-mention* 
authors  by  affirming  they  have  affected  such  an  o1 
scurity  in  their  style  and  manner  of  writing,  tbs 
though  every  one  may  read  their  works,  there 
be  but  very  few  who  can  comprehend  their  meaning* 

Persius,  the  Latin  satirist,  affected  obscurity  "fE*<x 
another  reason ;  with  which,  however,  Mr.  Cow^-^y 
is  so  offended,  that,  writing  to  one  of  his  frier*.  *^-8> 
'You,'  says  he,  'tell  me,  that  you  do  not  kr*<=>,w 
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r  Persius  be  a  good  poet  or  no,  because  you 
cannot  understand  him ;  for  which  very  reason  I 
affirm  that  he  is  not  so.' 

However,  this  art.  of  writing  unintelligibly  has 
been  very  much  improved,  and  followed  by  several 
of  the  moderns,  who,  observing  the  general  inclina- 
tion of  mankind  to  dive  into  a  secret,  and  the  repu- 
tation many  have  acquired  by  concealing  their  mean- 
ing under  obscure  terms  and  phrases,  resolve,  that 
they  may  be  still  more  abstruse,  to  write  without 
any  meaning  at  all.  This  art,  as  it  is  at  present  prac- 
tised by  many  eminent  authors,  consists  in  throwing 
so  nwny  words  at  a  venture  into  different  periods, 
and  leaving  the  curious  reader  to  find  out  the  mean- 
ing of  them. 

The  Egyptians,  who  made  use  of  hieroglyphics  to 
■tfflfj  several  things,  expressed  a  man  who  confined 
liis knowledge  and  discoveries  altogether  within  him- 
>elf  by  the  figure  of  a  dark  lantern  closed  on  all 
"des;  which,  though  it  was  illuminated  within,  af- 
forded no  manner  of  light  or  advantage  to  such  as 
stood  by  it.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  shall  from  time 
to  time  communicate  to  the  public  whatever  dis- 
coveries I  happen  to  make,  I  should  much  rather  be 
compared  to  an  ordinary  lamp,  which  consumes  and 
Pastes  itself  for  the  benefit  of  every  passenger. 

1  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  ihe  story  of  Rosi- 
cnisius's  sepulchre.  I  suppose  I  need  not  inform 
QJ  readers  that  this  man  was  the  author  of  the  Ro- 
Stcnisian  sect,  and  that,  his  disciples  still  pretend  to 
°ew  discoveries,  which  they  are  never  to  communi- 
cate to  the  rest  of  mankind*. 

'A  certain  person  having  occasion  to  dig  some- 
what deep  in  the  ground,  where  this  philosopher  lay 
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interred,  met  with  a  small  door,  having  a  wi 
each  aide  of  it.  His  curiosity,  and  the  hopes  ol 
ing  some  hidden  treasure,  soon  prompted  h 
force  open  the  door.  He  was  immediately  sur 
by  a  sudden  blaze  of  light,  and  discovered  a  ve 
vault.  At  the  upper  end  of  it  was  a  statue  of 
in  armour,  sitting  by  a  table,  and  leaning  on  h 
arm.  He  held  a  truncheon  in  his  right  ham 
had  a  lamp  burning  before  him.  The  man  h 
sooner  set  one  foot  within  the  vault,  than  the 
erected  itself  from  its  leaning  posture,  stOOi 
upright,  and,  upon  the  fellow's  advancing  ai 
step,  lifted  up  the  truncheon  in  his  right  hand 
man  still  ventured  a  third  step,  when  the  statui 
a  furious  blow,  broke  the  lamp  into  a  thousand  ] 
and  left  his  guest  in  a  sudden  darkness. 

1  Upon  the  report  of  this  adventure,  the  c< 
people  soon  came  with  lights  to  the  sepulchr 
discovered  that  the  statue,  which  was  made  of 
was  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  clock-work 
the  floor  of  the  vault  was  all  loose,  and  un<! 
with  several  springs,  which  upon  any  man's  enl 
naturally  produced  that  which  had  happened. 

Rosicrusius,  say  his  disciples,  made  use  c 
method  to  shew  the  world  that  he  bad  re-ini 
the  ever-burning  lamps  of  the  ancients,  thou 
was  resolved  no  one  should  reap  any  a " 
from  the  discovery. — X. 
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Lffidiii,  raoriture  Delli.— Hon.  2  Od.  iii.  1. 
Be  calm,  my  Dellius,  sad  serene, 
Humever  fortune  change  the  scene. 
In  thy  moil  dejected  state, 
Sinknotunderneath  the  weight; 
Nor  yet,  when  happy  days  begin. 
And  tiie  full  tide  comes  rolling  in, 
Let  a  fierce  unruly  joy 
The  settled  quiet  of  thy  mind  destroy. — Anon. 

3AVE  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth. 
'■  latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  a  habit 
be  mind.  Mirth  is  short  and  transient,  cheerful- 
i  fixed  and  permanent.  Those  are  often  raised 
the  greatest  transports  of  mirth,  who  are  subject 
lie  greatest  depressions  of  melancholy.  On  the 
^ary,  cheerfulness,  though  it  does  not  give  the 
isueh  an  exquisite  gladness, prevents  us  from  fall- 
intn  any  depths  of  sorrow.  Mirth  is  like  a  flash 
ehtning,  that  breaks  through  a  gloom  of  clouds, 
glitters  for  a  moment;  cheerfulness  keeps  up 
id  of  day-light  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a 
ly  and  perpetual  serenity. 
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Men  of  austere  principles  look  upon  mirth  as  too 
wanton  and  dissolute  for  a  state  of  probation,  and  as 
filled  with  a  certain  triumph  and  insolence  of  heart 
that  is  inconsistent  with  a  life  which  is  every  moment 
obnoxious  to  the  greatest  dangers.  Writers  of  this 
complexion  have  observed,  that  the  Sacred  Person 
who  was  the  great  pattern,  of  perfection  was  new 
seen  to  laugh. 

Cheerfulness  of  mind  is  not  liable  to  any  of  these 
exceptions  ;  it  is  of  a  serious  and  composed  nature : 
it  does  not  throw  the  mind  into  a  condition  improper 
for  the  present  state  of  humanity,  and  is  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  characters  of  those  who  are  looked 
uponas  the  greatest  philosophers  among  the  heathens, 
as  well  as  among  those  who  have  been  deservedly 
esteemed  as  saints  and  holy  meo  among  Christians, 

If  we  consider  cheerfulness  in  three  lights,  with 
regard  to  ourselves,  to  those  we  converse  with,  and 
to  the  great  Author  of  our  being,  it  will  not  a  little 
recommend  itself  on  each  of  these  accounts.  The 
man  who  is  possessed  of  this  excellent  frame  of 
mind,  is  not  only  easy  in  his  thoughts,  but  a  perfect 
master  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  soul. 
His  imagination  is.  always  clear,  and  his  judgment 
undisturbed  ;  his  temper  is  even  and  unruffled,  whe- 
ther in  action  or  in  solitude.  He  comes  with  relish 
to  all  those  goods  which  nature  has  provided  for  him, 
tastes  all  the  pleasures  of  the  creation  which  are 
poured  about  him,  and  does  not  feel  the  full  weight 
of  those  accidental  evils  which  may  befal  him. 

If  we  consider  him  in  relation  to  the  persons  whom 
he  converses  with,  it  naturally  produces  love  and 
good-will  towards  him.  A  cheerful  mind  is  not  only 
disposed  to  be  affable  and  obliging ;  but  raises  the 
same  good  humour  in  those  who  come  within  its  in" 
fluenCe.  A  man  finds  himself  pleased,  he  does  not 
know  why,  with  the  cheerfulness  of  his  companion 
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t  fa  like  a  sudden  sunshine  that  awakens  a  secret 
tight  in  the  mind,  without  her  attending  to  it.  TTie 
mfc  rejoices  of  its  own  accord,  and  naturally  flows 
Nfc into  friendship  and  benevolence  towards  the  per- 
wt  who  has  so  kindly  an  effect  upon  it. 

When  I  consider  this  cheerful  state  of  mind  in  its 
(fed  relation,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  con- 
tat  habitual  gratitude  to  the  great  Author  of  na- 
tg$*  An  inward  cheerfulness  is  an  implicit  praise 
jtyi  thanksgiving  to  Providence  under  all  its  dispen- 
Pftidns.  It  is  a  kind  of  acquiescence  in  the  state 
jfcerein  we  are  placed,  and  a  secret  approbation  of 
fopirine  Will  in  his  conduct  towards  man. 
*  fkfffe  are  but  two  things  which,  in  my  opinion, 
pa  reasonably  deprive  us  of  this  cheerfulness  of 
hatrt  The  first  of  these  is  the  sense  of  guilt.  A 
W  who  lives  in  a  state  of  vice  and  impenitence,  can 
Mtt  no  title  to  that  evenness  and  tranquillity  of 
■fed  which  is  the  health  of  the  soul,  and  the  natural 
Act  of  virtue  and  innocence.  Cheerfulness  in  an 
Raan  deserves  a  harder  name  than  language  can 
knkh  us  with,  and  is  many  degrees  beyond  what 
vpeoamonly  call  folly  or  madness. 

.Atfteism,  by  which  I  mean  a  disbelief  of  a  Su- 
pine Being,  and  consequently  of  a  future  state, 
Brier  whatsoever  titles  it  shelter  itself,  may  likewise 
wry  reasonably  deprive  a  man  of  this  cheerfulness  of 
taper.  There  is  something  so  particularly  gloomy 
fed  offensive  to  human  nature  in  the  prospect  of  non- 
BXtttence,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder,  with  many  ex- 
fcUent  writers,  how  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  out- 
live  the  expectation  of  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
the  being  of  a  God  is  so  little  to  be  doubted,  that  it 
u  almost  the  only  truth  we  are  sure  of;  and  such  a 
tarih  as  we  meet  with  in  every  object,  in  every  oc- 
curence, and  in  every  thought.    If  we  look  into  the 

characters  of  this  tribe  of  infidels,  we  generally  find 

o 


they  are  made  op  of  pride,  spleen,  and  cavil.  It  is 
indeed  no  wonder,  that  men  who  are  uneasy  to  them- 
selves should  be  so  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  and 
how  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  otherwise  than  un- 
easy in  himself,  who  is  in  danger  every  moment  of 
losing  his  entire  existence,  and  dropping  into  nothing? 

The  vicious  man  and  Atheist  have  therefore  no 
pretence  to  cheerfulness,  and  would  act  very  unrea- 
sonably should  they  endeavour  after  it.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  live  in  good-humour,  and 
enjoy  his  present  existence,  who  is  apprehensive 
either  of  torment  or  of  annihilation;  of  being  mise- 
rable, or  of  not  being  at  all. 

After  having  mentioned  these  two  great  principles, 
which  are  destructive  of  cheerfulness  in  their  own 
nature,  as  well  as  in  right  reason,  I  cannot  think  of 
any  other  that  ought  to  banish  this  happy  temper 
from  a  virtuous  mind.  Pain  and  sickness,  shaine 
and  reproach,  poverty  and  old  age,  nay  death  itself, 
considering  the  shortness  of  their  duration,  and  the 
advantage  we  may  reap  from  them,  do  not  deserre 
the  name  of  evils.  A  good  mind  may  bear  up  undei 
them  with  fortitude,  with  indolence,  and  with  cheer- 
fulness of  heart.  The  tossing  of  a  tempest  does  not 
discompose  him,  which  he  is  sure  will  bring  him  to  » 
joyful  harbour. 

A  man  who  uses  his  best  endeavours  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  right  reason  has 
two  perpetual  sources  of  cheerfulness,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  his  own  nature,  and  of  that  Being  on 
whom  he  has  a  dependance.  If  he  looks  into  him- 
self, he  cannot  but  rejoice  in  that  existence  which  is 
so  lately  bestowed  upon  him,  and  which,  after  millioas 
of  ages,  will  be  still  new,  and  still  in  its  beginning. 
How  many  self-congratulations  naturally  arise  in 
the  mind,  when  it  reflects  on  this  its  entrance  into 
eternity,  when  it  takes  a  view  of  those  improvabl- 
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cnlties,  which  in  a  few  years,  and  even  at  its  first 
siting  out,  have  made  so  considerable  a  progress, 
od  which  will  still  be  receiving  an  increase  of  per- 
action,  and  consequently  an  increase  of  happiness! 
lie  consciousness  of  such  a  being  spreads  a  perpe- 
nl  diffusion  of  joy  through  the  soul  of  a  virtuous 
■a  and  makes  him  look  upon  himself  every  mo- 
pent  as.more  happy  than  he  knows  how  to  conceive. 

The  second  source  of  cheerfulness  to  a  good  mind 
I  the  consideration  of  that  Being  on  whom  we  have 
Mr  dependence,  and  in  whom,  though  we  behold 
Mm  as  yet  but  in  the  first  faint  discoveries  of  his  per- 
fections, we  see  every  thing  that  we  can  imagine  as 
pit,  glorious,  or  amiable.  We  find  ourselves  every 
idbre  upheld  by  his  goodness,  and  surrounded  with 
la  immensity  of  love  and  mercy.  In  short,  we  de- 
pnd  upon  a  Being,  whose  power  qualifies  him  to 
like  us  happy  by  an  infinity  of  means,  whose  good- 
Ma  and  truth  engage  him  to  make  those  happy  who 
ktire  it  of  him,  and  whose  unchangeableness  will 
Mcue  us  in  this  happiness  to  all  eternity. 

Such  considerations,  which  every  one  should  per- 
petually cherish  in  his  thoughts,  wul  banish  from  us 
ill  that  secret  heaviness  of  heart  which  unthinking 
an  are  subject  to  when  they  lie  under  no  real  afflic- 
tioa;  all  that  anguish  which  we  may  feel  from  any 
evflthat  actually  oppresses  us,  to  which  I  may  like- 
*ae  add  those  little  cracklings  of  mirth  and  foflv  that 
toapter  to  betray  virtue  than  support  it;  andesta- 
tfthin  us  such  an  even  and  cheerful  temper,  as  makes 
tt  pleasing  to  ourselves,  to  those  with  whom  we  con- 
vuiie,  and  to  Him  whom  we  were  made  to  please. — I. 
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Habes  confitentem  renin. — Tuli. 
The  accused  confesses  his  guilt 

I  ought  not  to  have  neglected  a  request  of  one  of 
j  correspondents  so  long  as  I  have ;  but  I  dare  saj 
iave  given  him  time  to  add  practice  to  profession. 
;  sent  me  some  time  ago  a  bottle  or  two  of  ex- 
cellent wine  to  drink  the  health  of  a  gentleman  who 
d  by  the  penny-post  advertised  him  of  an  egre- 
gious error  in  his  conduct.  My  correspondent  re- 
ceived the  obligation  from  an  unknown  hand  with 
the  candour  which  is  natural  to  an  ingenuous  mind; 
and  promises  a  contrary  behaviour  in  that  point  for 
the  future.  He  will  offend  bis  monitor  with  no  more 
errors  of  that  kind,  but  thanks  him  for  his  benevo- 
lence. This  frank  carriage  makes  me  reflect  upon 
the  amiable  atonement  a  man  makes  b  an  ingenuous 
acknowledgment  of  a  fault.  All  such  miscarriages 
as  flow  from  inadvertency  are  more  than  repaid  by 
it;  for  reason,  though  not  concerned  in  the  injury, 
employs  all  its  force  in  the  atonement.  He  that 
says,  he  did  not  design  to  disoblige  you  in  such  an 
action,  does  as  much  as  if  he  should  tell  you,  thai 
though  the  circumstance  which  displeased  was  never 
in  his  thoughts,  he  has  that  respect  For  you  that  he 
is  unsatisfied,  till  it  is  wholly  out  of  yours.  It  must 
be  confessed,  that  when  an  acknowledgment  of  an 
offence  is  made  out  of  poorness  of  spirit,  and  not 
conviction  of  heart,  the  circumstance  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. But  in  the  case  of  my  correspondent,  where 
both  the  notice  is  taken,  and  the  return  made  in 
private,  the  affair  begins  and  ends  with  the  highest 
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grace  on  each  side.     To  make  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  fault  in  the  highest  manner  graceful,  it  is  lucky 
-       when  the  circumstances  of  the  offender  place  h' 
above  any  ill  consequences  from  the  resentment 
the  person  offended.     A  dauphin  of  France,  upor 
retiewof  the  army,  and  a  command  of  the  king 
alter  the  posture  of  it  by  a  march  of  one  of  the  wings, 
gave  an  improper  order  to  an  officer  at  the  head  of 
a  brigade,   who  told  his  highness,  he  presumed  he 
had  not  received  the  last  orders,  which  were  to  move 
a  contrary  way.     The  prince,  instead  of  taking  the 
admonition,  which  was  delivered  in  a  manner  that 
accounted  for  his  error  with  safety  to  his  understand- 
ing, shaked  a  cane  at  the  officer,  and,  with  the  re- 
turn of  opprobrious  language,  persisted  in  his  own 
orders.     The  whole  matter  came  necessarily  before 
the  king,  who  commanded  hb  son,  on  foot,  to  lay  his 
right  hand  on  the  gentleman's  stirrup  as  he  sat  on 
horseback  in  sight  of  the  whole  army,  and  ask  his 
pardon.     When  the  prince  touched  his  stirrup,  and 
"as  going  to  speak,  the  officer,  with  an  incredible 
agility,  threw  himself  on  thecartli,  and  kissedhis  feet. 
The  body  is  very  little  concerned  in  the  pleasure 
of  sufferings  of  souls  truly  great;  and  the  reparation, 
<rtien  an  honour  was  designed  this  soldier,  appeared 
much  too  great  to  be  borne  by  his  gratitude,  as 
the  injury  was  intolerable  to  his  resentment. 
**"  in  we  turn  our  thoughts  from  these  extraor- 
occurrences  into  common  life,  we  see  an  in- 
is  kind  of  behaviour  not  only  make  up  for 
committed,  but  in  a  manner  expiate  them  in 
very  commission.     Thus  many  things  wherein 
man  has  pressed  too  far,  he  implicitly  excuses,  by 
owning,  '  This  is  a  trespass  :  you'll  pardon  my  con- 
fidence :  I  am  sensible  I  have  no  pretensions  to  this 
favour;'  and  the  like.     But  commend  me  to  those 
gay  fellows  about  town  who  are  directly  impudent, 
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dering  die  morality  of  the  thing,  let  us  at  t 
behold  only  the  natural  consequence  of 
when  we  speak  of  ourselves. 

The  Spectator  writes  often  in  an  elegant, 
an  argumentative,  and  often  in  a  sublime  st 
equal  success :  but  how  would  it  hurt  the 
author  of  that  paper  to  own,  that  of  the  moi 
ful  pieces  under  his  title,  he  is  barely  the  pu 
There  is  nothing  but  what  a  man  really  perf 
be  an  honour  to  him ;  what  he  takes  more 
ought  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  he  loses 
viction  of  his  own  heart;  and  a  man 
consciousness,  that  is,  his  very  self,  befor 
rejoice  in  any  falsehood  without  inward  morti 

Who  has  not  seen  a  very  criminal  at  the  bai 
his  counsel  and  friends  have  done  all  that  tl 
for  him  in  vain,  prevail  on  the  whole  ass 
pity  him,  and  his  judge  to  recommend  1 
the  mercy  of  the  throne,  without  offering 
new  in  his  defence,  but  that  he,  whom  be 
wished  convicted,  became  so  out  of  his  ov 
and  took  upon  himself  all  the  shame  and  i 
were  just  before  preparing  for  him  1  The 
position  to  this  kind  of  candour  arises  from 
idea  people  ordinarily  have  of  what  we  c 
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lot  degraded  by  the  acknowledgment  of  an  imper- 
fection ;  but  it  is  the  work  of  tittle  minds  to  imitate 
;lw  fortitude  of  great  spirits  on  worthy  occasions,  by 
jbstinacy  in  the  wrong.  This  obstinacy  prevails  so 
Tar  npon  them,  that  they  make  it  extend  to  the  de- 
"ence  of  faults  in  their  very  servants.  It  would 
(well  this  paper  to  too  great  a  length  should  I  insert 
ill  the  quarrels  and  debates  which  are  now  on  foot 
ii  this  town ;  where  one  party,  and  in  some  cases 
'"tli,  ii  sensible  of  being  on  the  faulty  side,  and 
krr  not  spirit  enough  to  acknowledge  it.  Among 
he  ladies  the  case  is  very  common ;  for  there  are 
'ery  few  of  them  who  know  that  it  is  to  maintain  a 
nie  and  high  spirit,  to  throw  away  from  it  all  which 
'self  disapproves,  and  to  scorn  so  pitiful  a  shame,  as 
bt'wliicli  disables  the  heart  from  acquiring  a  libe- 
rty of  affections  and  sentiments.  The  candid 
nind,  by  acknowledging  and  discarding  its  faults, 
las  reason  and  truth  for  the  foundation  of  all  its 
»S6ions  and  desires,  and  consequently  is  happy  and 
iiople:  the  disingenuous  spirit,  by  indulgence  of 
>m  unacknowledged  error,  is  entangled  with  an 
ifter-life  of  guilt,  sorrow,  and  perplexity. — T. 
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garden,  but  by  vice  inaintain'd. 

*  sitting  in  my  chamber,  and  thinking  on  a 
,  .  ctfor  my  next  Spectator,  I  heard  two  or  three 
■"epilar  bounces  at  my  landlady's  door,  and  upon 
™  opening  of  it,  a  loud  cheerful  voice  inquiring 
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whether  the  philosopher  was  at  home.  The  child 
who  went  to  the  door  answered  very  innocently,  tliat 
he  did  not  lodge  there.  .  I  immediately  recollected 
that  it  was  my  good  friend  Sir  Roger's  voice ;  and 
that  1  had  promised  to  go  with  him  on  the  water  to 
Spring-garden",  in  case  it  proved  a  good  evening. 
The  knight  put  me  iu  mind  of  my  promise  from  die 
bottom  of  the  staircase,  but  told  me,  that  if  I  was 
speculating,  he  would  stay  below  until  1  had  done. 
Upon  ray  coming  down,  I  found  all  the  children  of 
the  family  got  about  my  old  friend  ;  and  my  land- 
lady herself,  who  is  a  notable  prating  gossip,  engaged 
in  a  conference  with  him;  being  mightily  pleased 
with  his  stroking  her  little  boy  on  the  head,  and  bid- 
ding him  to  be  a  good  child  and  mind  his  book. 

We  were  no  sooner  come  to  the  Temple -stairs, 
but  we  were  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  watermen, 
offering  us  their  respective  services.  Sir  Roger,  af- 
ter having  looked  about  him  very  attentively,  spied 
one  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  immediately  gave  him 
orders  to  get  his  boat  ready.  As  we  were  walking 
towards  it,  '  You  must  know,'  says  Sir  Roger,  'I 
never  make  use  of  any  body  to  row  me,  that  has  nol 
lost  either  a  leg  or  an  arm.  I  would  rather  bale  him 
a  few  strokes  of  his  oar  than  not.  employ  an  hones! 
man  that  has  been  wounded  in  the  ([ueen's  service- 
If  I  was  a  lord  or  a  bishop,  and  kept  a  barge,  I  would 
not  put  a  fellow  iu  my  livery  that  had  not  a  wooden 

My  old  friend,  after  having  seated  himself,  an'J 
trimmed  the  boat  with  his  coachman,  who,  beiag* 
very  sober  man,  always  serves  for  ballast  on  these 
occasions,  we  mode  the  best  of  our  way  for  Vans- 
hall-)-.  Sir  Roger  obliged  the  waterman  to  give  u» 
the  history  of  his  right  leg ;  and,  bearing  that  lie  h«l 

*  Now  known  by  Oil'  name  uf  Vam-hall. 

t  In  the  origin:!  |>l!iI!lmi!o[i  in  folio,  i(  ii  jirintcd  Fu»-hlll. 
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left  it  at  La  Hogue,  with  many  particular!  which 
pasted  in  that  glorious  action,  the  knight,  in  the 
triumph  of  his  heart,  made  several  reflections  on  the 
greatness  of  the  British  nation  ;  as,  that  one  English- 
man could  beat  three  Frenchmen ;  that  we  could 
never  be  in  danger  of  popery  so  long  as  we  took 
care  of  our  fleet ;  that  the  Thames  was  the  noblest 
river  in  Europe ;  that  London-bridge  was  a  greater 
piece  of  work  than  any  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world;  with  many  other  honest  prejudices  which 
naturally  cleave  to  the  heart  of  a  true  Englishman. 

After  some  short  pause,  the  old  knight  turning 
about  his  head  twice  or  thrice,  to  take  a  survey  c? 
tins  great  metropolis,  bid  me  observe  how  thick  the 
city  was  set  with  churches,  and  that  there  was  scarce 
a  single  steeple  on  this  side  Temple-bar.  '  A  most 
heathenish  sight !'  says  Sir  Roger :  *  there  is  no 
religion  at  this  end  of  the  town.  The  fifty  new 
churches  will  very  much  mend  the  prospect;  but 
church-work  is  slow,  church-work  is  slow.' 

I  do  not  remember  I  have  any  where  mentioned. 
in  Sir  Roger's  character,  his  custom  of  saluting  every 
body  that  passes  by  him  with  a  good-morrow  or  a 
good-night.  This  the  old  man  does  out  of  the  over- 
flowings of  his  humanity ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
it  lenders  him  so  popular  among  all  his  country 
BOghhours,  that  it  is  thought  to  have  gone  a  good 
vty  in  making  him  once  or  twice  knight  of  the  shire. 
He  cannot  forbear  this  exercise  of  bene  valence  even 
in  town,  when  he  meets  with  any  one  in  his  morning 
or  evening  walk.  It  broke  from  him  to  several  boats 
that  passed  by  us  upon  the  water ;  but.  to  the  knigtt"* 
great  surprise,  as  he  gave  the  good-night  to  two  or 
three  young  fellows  a  little  before  our  landing,  on* 
of  them,  instead  of  returning  the  civility,  asked  u* 
*hat  queer  old  put  we  had  in  the  boat,  and  whether 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  go  a-wenching  at  his  years '' 
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with  ti  great  deal  of  tlie  like  Thames-ribaldry.  Sir 
Roger  seemed  a  little  shocked  at  first,  hut  at  length 
assuming  a  face  of  magistracy,  told  us,  that  if  lie 
were  a  Middlesex  justice,  he  would  make  such  va- 
grants know  that  her  majesty's  subjects  were  us 
more  to  be  abused  by  water  than  by  land. 
We  were  now  arrived  at  Spring-garden,  which  ■ 
excellently  pleasant  at  this  time  of  the  year.  When 
I  considered  the  fragrancy  of  the  walks  and  bowers, 
with  the  choirs  of  birds  that  sung  upon  the  trees, 
and  the  loose  tribe  of  people  that  walked  under  theit 
shades,  1  could  not  but  look  upon  the  place  as  a  kind 
of  Mahometan  paradise.  Sir  Roger  told  me  it  put 
him  in  mind  of  a  little  coppice  by  his  house  in  the 
country,  which  his  chaplain  used  to  call  an  aviary 
of  nightingales.  '  You  must  understand,'  says  the 
knight,  '  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  pleases  a 
man  in  love  so  much  as  your  nightingale.  Ah,  Mr. 
Spectator,  the  many  moon-light  nights  that  I  have 
walked  by  myself,  and  thought  on  the  widow  by  the 
music  of  the  nightingale  !'  He  here  fetched  a  deep 
sigh,  and  was  falling  into  a  fit  of  musing,  wheal 

I  mask,  who  came  behind  him,  gave  him  a  gentle.  Up 
upon  the  shoulder,  and  asked  him  if  be  would  drink 
a  bottle  of  mead  with  her  ?  But  the  knight  being 
startled  at  so  unexpected  a  familiarity,  and  displeas- 
ed to  be  interrupted  in  his  thoughts  of  the  widoT. 
told  her  '  she  was  a  wanton  baggage ;'  and  bid  hn 
go  about  her  business. 
We  concluded  our  walk  with  a  glass  of  Burton 
ale,  and  a  slice  of  hung  beef.  When  we  had  do« 
eating  ourselves,  the  knight  called  a  waiter  to  him, 
and  bid  him  carry  the  remainder  to  the  watermtf 
that  had  but  one  leg.  I  perceived  the  fellow  staiti 
upon  him  at  the  oddness  of  the  message,  and  k» 
going  to  be  saucy ;  upon  which  I  ratified  the  knight's 
commands  with  a  peremptory  look. 
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As  we  were  goitifroutof  the  garden,  my  old  friend 
linking  himself  obliged,  as  a  member  of  the  quo- 
oin,  to  animadvert  upon  the  morals  of  the  place, 
old  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  Bat  at  the  bar, 
hat  he  should  be  a  better  customer  to  her  garden 
f  there  were  more  nightingales,  and  fewer  strum- 
>ets.— I. 
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H«guc,  May  2*.  N.  S.  Tile  lame  republican  hand*,  who  liare 
so  often  since  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George's  recovery  killed 
him  in  oiii  public  prints,  have  now  reduced  the  young  Dauphin 
of  Frnnce  to  thai  desperate  condition  of  weakness,  and  death 
itself,  that  il  is  hard  to  conjecture  what  method  the;  will  take 
In  bring  him  to  life  again.  Meantime  we  arc  assured  by  R  very 
good  hand  from  l.'uri...  thai  on  lht  'J! nil  instant  this  young  prince 
was  as  well  as  ever  he  was  known  to  be  since  the  day  of  hia 
Mrth.  Ah  for  the  other,  they  are  noiv  sending  his  ghost,  we 
suppose  (for  they  never  had  the  modesty  to  conlfadict  the  as- 
sertions of  his  death),  to  Commcrci  in  Lorrnin,  attended  only 
hj  four  gentlemen,  and  a  few  domestics  of  little  consideration. 
The  Baron  de  Bothmar*  having  delivered  in  Ms  credentials  In 
nullify  him  as  an  ambassador  tu  this  stale  (an  office  to  which 
las  grentesl  enemies  will  neLriuwh-ilpe  him  to  bo  equal),  is  gone 
to  Utrecht,  whence  he  will  proceed  to  Hanover,  but  not  stay 
long  at  that  court,  for  fear  the  peace  should  be  made  during 
Ills  lamentable  absence. '— Post-Hot,  May  20. 

1  should  be  thought  not  able  to  read,  should  I  over- 
look some  excellent  pieces  lately  come  out.  My  lord 
hiahop  of  St.  Asaph+  has  just  now  published  some 
urinous,  the  preface  to  which  seems  to  me  to  deter* 
mine  a  great  point.  He  has,  like  a  good  mart,  and 
i  good  Christian,  in  opposition  to  all  the  flattery  and 
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base  submission  of  false  friends  to  princes,  asserted, 
that  Christianity  left  us  where  it  found  us  as  to  our 
civil  rights.  The  present  entertainment  shall  con- 
sist only  of  a  sentence  out  of  the  Post-Boy,  and  the 
said  preface  of  the  lord  of  St.  Asaph.  I  should  think 
it  a  little  odd  if  the  author  of  the  Post-Boy  should 
"  h  impunity  call  men  republicans  for  a  gladness 
the  report  of  the  death  of  the  pretender;  and 
treat  Baron  Bothmar,  the  minister  of  Hanover,  in 
such  a  manner  as  you  see  in  my  motto.  I  must  own, 
1  think  every  man  in  England  concerned  to  support 
the  succession  of  that  family. 

'  The  publishing  a  few  sermons,  whilst  I  live,  the 
latest  of  which  was  preached  about  eight  years  since, 
and  the  first  above  seventeen,  will  make  it  very  na- 
tural for  people  to  inquire  into  the  occasion  of  uoin^ 
so ;  and  to  such  1  do  very  willingly  assign  these  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

'  First,  from  the  observations  I  have  been  able  iu 
make  for  these  many  years  last  past  upon  our  public 
affairs,  and  from  the  natural  tendency  of  several 
principles  and  practices,  that  have  of  late  been  stu- 
diously revived,  and  from  what  has  followed  there- 
upon, 1  could  not  help  both  fearing  and  presaging, 
that  these  nations  should  some  time  or  other,  if  ever 
we  should  have  an  enterprising  prince  upon  W 
throne,  of  more  ambition  than  virtue,  justice,  and 
true  honour,  fall  into  the  way  of  all  other  aations, 
and  lose  their  liberty. 

'  Nor  could  I  help  foreseeing  to  whose  charge  a 
great  deal  of  this  dreadful  mischief,  whenever  il 
should  happen,  would  be  laid;  whether  justly  « 
unjustly,  was  not  my  business  to  determine  i  but  I 
resolved,  for  my  own  particular  part,  to  deliver  raj- 
self,  as  well  as  1  could,  from  the  reproaches  and 
the  curses  of  posterity,  by  publicly  declaring  to  all 
ihc  world,  that  although,  in  the  constant  course  of 
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my  ministry,  I  have  never  failed,  on  proper  occa- 
sions, to  recommend,  urge,  and  insist  upon  the  lov- 
ing, honouring,  and  reverencing  the  prince's  person, 
and  holding  it,  according  to  the  laws,  inviolable  and 
sacred;  and  paying  all  obedience  and  submission 
to  the  laws,  though  never  so  hard  and  inconvenient 
tu  private  people:  yet  did  I  never  think  myself  at 
liberty,  or  authorized  to  tell  the  people,  that  either 
Christ,  St.  Peter,  or  St.  Paul,  or  any  other  holy  wri- 
ter, had,  by  any  doctrine  delivered  by  them,  sub- 
verted the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  country  in 
which  they  lived,  or  put  them  in  a  worse  condition 
with  respect  to  their  civil  liberties  than  they  would 
have  been  had  they  not  been  Christians.  I  ever 
thought  it  a  most  impious  blasphemy  against  that 
holy  religion,  to  father  any  thing  upon  it  that  might 
encourage    tyranny,  oppression,   or   injustice,   in   a 

Erince,  or  that  easily  tended  to  make  a  free  and 
appy  people  slaves  and  miserable.  No.  People  may 
make  themselves  as  wretched  as  they  will,  but  let 
not  God  be  called  into  that  wicked  party.  When 
force  and  violence,  and  hard  necessity,  have  brought 
the  yoke  of  servitude  upon  a  people's  neck,  religion 
will  supply  them  with  a  patient  and  submissive  spi- 
rit under  it  till  they  can  innocently  shake  it  off:  but 
certainly  religion  never  puts  it  on.  This  always  was, 
and  thisat  present  is,  my  judgment  of  these  matters: 
and  I  would  be  transmitted  to  posterity  (for  tile  little 
ime  such  names  as  mine  can  live),  under 
the  character  of  one  who  loved  his  country,  and 
•ould  be  thought  a  good  Englishman,  as  well  as  a 
good  clergyman. 

'  This  character  I  thought  would  be  transmitted 
by  the  following  sermons,  which  were  made  for  and 
preached  in  a  private  audience,  when  I  could  think 
of  nothing  else  but  doing  my  duty  on  the  occasions 
that  were  then  offered  by  God's  providence,  without 
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any  manner  of  design  of  making  them  public,  and 
for  that  reason  I  give  them  now  as  they  were  tl*n 
delivered ;  by  which  I  hope  to  satisfy  those  people 
who  have  objected  a  change  of  principles  to  me,  aa 
if  I  were  not  now  the  same  man  1  formerly  was.  1 
never  hail  but  one  opinion  of  these  matters;  and 
that  I  think  is  bo  reasonable  and  well-grounded,  thai 
I  believe  I  can  never  have  any  other. 

'  Another  reason  of  my  publishing  these  sermons 
at  this  time  is,  that  I  have  a  mind  to  do  myself  some 
honour  by  doing  what  honour  I  could  to  the  memory 
of  two  most  excellent  princes,  and  who  have  very 
highly  deserved  at  the  hands  of  all  the  people  of 
these  dominions,  who  have  any  true  value  for  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,  of  which  they  were  the  great  de- 
liverers and  defenders.  I  have  lived  to  see  their 
illustrious  names  very  rudely  handled,  and  the  great 
benefits  they  did  this  nation  treated  slightly  and 
contemptuously.  I  have  lived  to  see  our  deliverance 
from  arbitrary  power  and  popery  traduced  and  vili- 
fied by  some  who  formerly  thought  it  was  their  great- 
est merit,  and  made  it  part  of  their  boast  and  glory,  10 
have  had  a  little  hand  and  share  in  bringing  it  about; 
and  others  who,  without  it,  must  have  lived  in  exile, 
poverty,  and  misery,  meanly  disclaiming  it,  and  using 
ill  the  glorious  instruments  thereof.  Who  could  ex- 
pect such  a  requital  of  such  merit  ?  I  have,  I  own  id 
an  ambition  of  exempting  myself  from  the  number  of 
unthankful  people :  and  as  1  loved  and  honoured 
those  great  princes  living,  and  lamented  over  them 
when  dead,  so  I  would  gladly  raise  them  up  a  monu- 
ment of  praise  as  lasting  as  any  thing  of  mine  can  be', 
and  I  choose  to  do  it  at  this  time,  when  it  is  so  un- 
fashionable a  thing  to  speak  honourably  of  them. 

'  The  sermon  that  was  preached  upon  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  death  was  printed  quickly  after,  and  is 
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now,  because  the  suliject  was  so  suitable,  joined  to 
the  others.  The  loss  of  that  most  promising  and 
hopeful  prince  was  at  that  time,  I  saw,  unspeakably 
great ;  and  many  accidents  since  have  convinced  us 
that  it  could  not  have  been  overvalued.  That  pre- 
cious life,  had  it  pleased  God  to  have  prolonged  it 
the  usual  space,  had  saved  us  many  fears  and  jea- 
lousies, and  dark  distrusts,  and  prevented  many 
alarms,  that  have  long  kept  us,  and  will  keep  us 
still,  waking  and  uneasy.  Nothing  remained  to 
comfort  and  support  us  under  this  heavy  stroke, 
but  the  necessity  it  brought  the  king  and  nation  un- 
der of  settling  the  succession  in  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver, and  giving  it  a  hereditary  right  by  act  of  par- 
liament, as  long  as  it  continues  Protestant.  So  much 
good  did  God,  in  his  merciful  providence,  produce 
from  a  misfortune,  which  we  could  never  otherwise 
have  sufficiently  deplored ! 

'  The  fourth  sermon  was  preached  upon  the  queen's 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  first  year  in  which 
that  day  was  solemnly  observed  (for  by  some  acci- 
dent or  other  it  had  been  overlooked  the  year  before); 
and  every  one  will  see,  without  the  date  of  it,  that  it 
was  preached  very  early  in  this  reign,  since  I  was 
able  only  to  promise  and  presage  its  future  glories 
and  successes,  from  the  good  appearances  of  things, 
and  the  happy  turn  our  affairs  began  to  take  ;  and 
could  not  then  count  up  the  victories  and  triumphs 
that,  for  seven  years  after,  made  it,  in  the  prophet's 
language,  a  name  and  a  praise  among  all  the  people 
of  the  earth.  Never  did  seven  such  years  together 
pass  over  the  head  of  any  English  monarch,  nor  coyer 
it  with  so  much  honour.  The  crown  and  BCeptre 
seemed  to  be  the  queen's  least  ornaments;  those 
other  princes  wore  in  common  with  her,  and  her 
great  personal  virtues  were  the  same  before  and 
since;  but  such  was  tin  fame  of  her  administration 
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of  affairs  al  home,  such  was  the  reputation  of  her 
wisdom  and  felicity  in  choosing  ministers,  and  surh 
was  then  esteemer]  their  faithfulness  and  zeal,  their 
diligence  and  great  abilities  in  executing  her 
mands ;  to  such  a  height  of  military  glory  di 
great  general  and  her  armies  carry  the  British  name 
abroad  ;  such  was  the  harmony  and  concord  betwiit 
her  and  her  allies  ;  and  such  was  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  all  her  counsels  and  undertakings,  that  I  am  as 
sure  as  history  can  make  me,  no  prince  of  ours  ever 
was  so  prosperous  anil  successful,  so  beloved,  es 
ed,  and  honoured  by  their  subjects  and  their  friends, 
nor  near  so  formidable  to  their  enemies.  We  were, 
as  the  world  imagined  then,  just  entering  on  the  ways 
that  promised  to  lead  to  such  a  peace  as  would  liaw 
answered  all  the  prayers  of  our  religious  queeo,  Ite 
care  and  vigilance  of  a  most  able  ministry,  the  pay- 
ments of  a  willing  and  most  obedient  people,  as  wel 
as  all  the  glorious  toils  and  hazards  of  the  soldiery; 
when  God,  for  our  sins,  permitted  the  spirit  of  dis- 
cord to  go  forth,  and  by  troubling  sore  the  camp,  the 
city,  and  the  country,  (and  oh  that  it  had  altogether 
spared  the  places  sacred  to  his  worship!)  to  spoil, for 
a  time,  this  beautiful  and  pleasing  prospect,  and  give 

us,  in  its  stead,  I  know  not  what Our  enemies 

will  tell  the  rest  with  pleasure.  It  will  become  me 
better  to  pray  to  God  to  restore  us  to  the  power  of 
obtaining  such  a  peace  as  will  be  to  his  glory,  the 
safety,  honour,  and  welfare  of  the  queen  and  her 
dominions,  and  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  her  htgb 
and  mighty  allies.' — T. 
'May  2,  1713.' 
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THURSDAY,  MAY  22,  1712. 

■eclora  juntU  Hdt.-Ovm,  1  Tiist.  iii.  66. 
ails  that  willi  5_v  i ri[ j ei t L  iki is g  ardour  gtow'd, 
I  holy  friendship,  such  as  Theseus  vow'd. 

nd  the  paper  for  this  day  as  a  loose  essay 
iendship,  in  which  1  shall  throw  ray  observa- 
igether  without  any  set  form,  that  I  may  avoid 
ug  what  has  been  often  said  on  this  subject. 
idship  is  a  strong  and  habitual  inclination  in 
'sons  to  promote  the  good  and  happiness  of 
)ther.  Though  the  pleasures  and  advantages 
dahip  have  been  largely  celebrated  by  the  best 
niters,  and  are  considered  by  all  as  great  in- 
to of  human  happiness,  we  very  rarely  meet 
i  practice  of  this  virtue  in  the  world. 
y  man  is  ready  to  give  in  a  long  catalogue 
;  virtues  and  good  qualities  be  expects  to  find 
terson  of  a  friend,  but  very  few  of  us  are  care- 
ultivate  them  in  ourselves, 
and  esteem  arc  the  first  principles  of  friend- 
lich  always  is  imperfect  where  either  of  these 
wanting. 

in  the  one  band,  we  are  soon  ashamed  of  lov- 
an  whom  we  cannot  esteem  ;  so,  on  the  other, 
we  are  truly  sensible  of  a  man's  abilities,  we 
er  raise  ourselves  to  the  warmths  of  friend- 
thout  an  affectionate  good-will  towards  his 

dship  immediately  banishes  envy  under  all  its 

s,     A  man  who  can  once  doubt  whether  he 

ejoice  in  his  friend's  being  happier  than  him- 

jl  depend  upon  it  that  he  is  an  utter  stranger 

irtue. 

:  is  something  in  friendship  so  very  great  and 
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noble,  that  in  those  fictitious  stories  which  are  in- 
vented to  the  honour  of  any  particular  person,  the 
authors  have  thought  it  as  necessary  to  make  their 
hero  a  friend  as  a  lover.  Achilles  has  his  Patreclus, 
and  jEneas  his  Achates.  In  the  first  of  these  ii 
stances  we  may  observe,  for  the  reputation  of  the 
subject  I  am  treating  of,  that  Greece  was  almost 
ruined  by  the  hero's  love,  but  was  preserved  by  his 
friendship. 

The  character  of  Achates  suggests  to  us  an  obser- 
vation we  may  often  make  on  the  intimacies  of  great 
men,  who  frequently  choose  their  companions  rather 
for  the  qualities  of  the  heart  than  those  of  the  head, 
and  prefer  fidelity  in  an  easy,  inoffensive,  complying 
temper,  to  those  endowments  which  make  a  mucti 
greater  figure  among  mankind.  I  do  not  remember 
that  Achates,  who  is  represented  as  the  first  favourite, 
either  gives  his  advice,  or  strikes  a  blow,  through  the 
whole  JSneid. 

A  friendship  which  makes  the  least  noise  is  very 
often  most  useful ;  for  which  reason  I  should  prefer 
a  prudent  friend  to  a  zealous  one. 

Atticus,  one  of  the  best  men  of  ancient  Rome,  was 
a  very  remarkable  instance  of  what  I  am  here  speak- 
ing. This  extraordinary  person,  amidst  the  civil 
wars  of  his  country,  when  he  saw  the  designs  of  all 
parties  equally  tended  to  the  subversion  of  liberty,  bj 
constantly  preserving  the  esteem  and  affection  of  both 
the  competitors,  found  means  to  serve  his  friends  on 
either  sider  and,  while  he  sent  money  to  young  Mi- 
nus, whose  father  was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  com- 
monwealth, he  was  himself  one  of  Sylla'a  chief  &• 
vourites,  and  always  near  that  general. 

During  the  war  between  Casar  and  Poropey,  b* 
still  maintained  the  same  conduct.  AfteT  the  deull 
of  Caesar,  he  sent  money  to  Brutus  in  his  troublev 
arid  did  a  thousand  good  offices  to  Antony's 
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friends  when  that  party  seemed  mined.  Lastly, 
in  that  bloody  war  between  Antony  and  Au- 
Atticus  still  kept  his  place  in  both  their 
>s  :  insomuch  that  the  first,  says  Cornelias 
Nepoi,  whenever  he  was  absent  from  Rome  in  any 
put  of  the  empire,  writ  punctually  to  him  what  he 
PM  doing,  what  he  read,  and  whither  he  intended 
■  go;  and  the  latter  gave  him  constantly  an  exact 
ieeoont  of  all  his  affairs. 

'  A  likeness  of  inclinations  in  every  particular  is  so 
hr  from  being  requisite  to  form  a  benevolence  in 
(to  minds  towards  each  other,  as  it  is  generally 
ipspned,  that  I  believe  we  shall  find  some  of  the 
fattst  friendships  to  have  been  contracted  between 
prions  of  different  humours ;  the  mind  being  often 
ibtsed  with  those  perfections  which  are  new  to  it, 
■d  which  it  does  not  find  among  its  own  accom- 
[iilmunts.  Besides  that  a  man  in  some  measure 
applies  his  own  defects,  and  fancies  himself  at 
ncond-hand  possessed  of  those  good  qualities  and 
adowments  which  are  in  the  possession  of  him  who 
h\  the  eye  of  the  world  is  looked  on  as  his  other  self. 

The  most  difficult  province  in  friendship  is  the 
hting  a  man  see  his  faults  and  errors,  which  should, 
V  possible,  be  so  contrived,  that  he  may  perceive 
<*r  advice  is  given  him  not  so  much  to  please  our- 
•Ares  as  for  his  own  advantage.  The  reproaches 
therefore  of  a  friend  should  always  be  strictly  just, 
ad  not  too  frequent. 

The  violent  desire  of  pleasing  in  the  person  re- 
proved, may  otherwise  change  into  a  despair  of 
doing  it,  while  he  finds  himself  censured  for  faults 
ie  is  not  conscious  of.  A  mind  that  is  softened  and 
bmanized  by  friendship  cannot  bear  frequent  re- 
maches ;  either  it  must  quite  sink  under  the  op- 
pression, or  abate  considerably  of  the  value  and  es- 
tem  it  had  for  him  who  bestows  them. 

XXL.  D 
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The  proper  business  of  friendship  is  to  inspire  lifr 
and  courage;  and  a  soul  thus  supported  outdois 
itself;  whereas,  if  it  he  unexpectedly  deprived  o( 
these  succours,  it  droops  and  languishes. 

We  are  in  some  measure  more  inexcusable  if  we 
violate  our  duties  to  a  friend  than  to  a  relation ;  sines 
the  former  arises  from  a  voluntary  choice,  the  latter 
fi'om  a  necessity  to  which  we  could  not  give  our  om 
consent. 

As  it  has  been  said  on  one  side,  that  a  man  ougit 
not  to  break  with  a  faulty  friend,  that  he  may  not 
expose  the  weakness  of  his  choice  ;  it  will  doubties; 
hold  much  stronger  with  respect  to  a  worthy  one, 
that  he  may  never  be  upbraided  for  having  lost  so 
valuable  a  treasure  which  was  once  in  liis  possession- 
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Cum  tristi bus  serere.  cum  remiaai.'jucundc,  cum  seitibusgntiKli 
cum  juventnte  oniiler  vivere.— TnLL. 

The  piece  of  Latin  on  the  head  of  this  paper  is  pift 
of  a  character  extremely  vicious,  but  1  have  set  dowi 
no  more  than  may  fall  in  with  the  rules  of  justift 
and  honour.     Cicero  spoke  it  of  Catiline,  who,  he 
said,  '  lived  with  the  sad  severely,  with  the  cheei 
agreeably,  with  the  old  gravely,  with  the 
pleasantly ;'   he  added,  '  with  the  wicked 
with  the  wanton  lasciviously.'  The  two  last  in 
of  his  complaisance  I  forbear  to  consider,  having 
in  my  thoughts  at  present  only  to  speak  of  obs 
ous  behaviour  as  it  sits  upon   a   companion  in 
sure,  not  a  man  of  design  and  intrigue.     To 
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rith  every  humour  in  this  manner  cannot  be  agree- 
tkf  except  it  comes  from  a  man's  own  temper  and 
pnral  complexion ;  to  do  it  out  of  an  ambition  to 
Bed  that  way,  is  the  most  fruitless  and  unbecoming 
institution  imaginable.  To  put  on  an  artful  part 
i  obtain  no  other  end  but  an  unjust  praise  from  the 
vribcerning,  is  of  all  endeavours  the  most  despica- 
ife.  A  man  must  be  sincerely  pleased  to  become 
iaasure,  or  not  to  interrupt  that  of  others ;  for  this 
taonit  is  a  most  calamitous  circumstance,  that 
■toy  people  who  want  to  be  alone,  or  should  be  so, 
riD  come  into  conversation.  It  is  certain  that  all 
My  who  are  the  least  given  to  reflection,  are  seized 
rith an  inclination  that  way:  when,  perhaps,  they 
bl  rather  be  inclined  to  company;  but  indeed 
they  had  better  go  home  and  be  tired  with  them- 
idves,  than  force  themselves  upon  others  to  recover 
fheir  good-humour.  In  all  this,  the  case  of  com- 
municating to  a  friend  a  sad  thought  or  difficulty, 
■  order  to  relieve  a  heavy  heart,  stands  excepted  ; 
tat  what  is  here  meant  is,  that  a  man  should  always 
go  with  inclination  to  the  turn  of  the  company  he  is 
going  into,  or  not  pretend  to  be  of  the  party.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  happy  temper  to  be  able  to  five  with 
ill  kinds  of  dispositions,  because  it  argues  a  mind 
that  lies  open  to  receive  what  is  pleasing  to  others* 
fed  not  obstinately  bent  on  any  particularity  of  his 
own. 

This  is  it  which  makes  me  pleased  with  the  cha- 
ncier of  my  good  acquaintance  Acasto.  Yon  nv*t 
Urn  at  the  tables  and  conversations  of  the  wise,  the 
■pertinent,  the  grave,  the  frolic,  and  the  witty; 
md  yet  his  own  character  has  nothing  in  it  that  can 
sake  him  particularly  agreeable  to  any  one  s**rt  <fi 
ten;  but  Acasto  has  natural  good  sense,  good 
ire,  and  discretion,  so  that  every  man  enjoi 
If  in  his  company ;  and  though  * 
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nothing  to  the  entertainment,  he  neve 
place  where  he  was  not  welcome  a.  st 
Without  the  subordinate  good  qualities 
a  man  of  wit  and  learning  would  be  pa 
generality  of  mankind,  instead  of  being 
Witty  men  are  apt  to  imagine  they  are  ag 
such,  and  by  that  means  grow  the  wors 
nions  imaginable;  they  deride  the  absent  ^^s"tbtt 
the  present  in  a  wrong  manner,  not  knowin^^-u 
you  pinch  or  tickle  a  man  till  he  is  uneasy""^  f%\ 
Beat,  or  ungracefully  distinguished  from  the  r 
the  company,  you  equally  hurt  him. 

I  was  going  to  say,  the  true  art  of  being  R^^.  «j 
able  in  company  (but  there  can  be  no  such  thin  & 
art  in  it)  is  to  appear  well  pleased  with  those  f 
are  engaged  with,  and  rather  to  seem  well  ent™* 
tained,  than  to  bring  entertainment  to  others.  ' 
man  thus  disposed  is  not  indeed  what  we  ordinal) 
call  a  good  companion,  but  essentially  is  such,  aw 
in  all  the  parts  of  his  conversation  has  something 
friendly  in  his  behaviour,  which  conciliates  men's 
minds  more  than  the  highest  sallies  of  wit  or  start* 
of  humour  can  possibly  do.  The  feebleness  of  an 
in  a  man  gf  this  turn  has  something  which  shouH 
be  treated  with  respect  even  in  a  man  no  otherwise 
venerable.  The  forwardness  of  youth,  when  it  pK 
ceeds  from  alacrity  and  not  insolence,  has  also  ii 
allowances.  The  companion  who  is  formed  for  sik 
by  nature,  gives  to  every  character  of  life  its  ut 
regards,  and  is  ready  to  account  for  their  imperfa 
tions,  and  receive  their  accomplishments  as  if  tbi 
were  his  own.  It  must  appear  that  you  receive  1* 
from,  and  not  give  it,  to  your  company,  to  make  you 
agreeable. 

I  remember  Tully,  speaking,  I  think,  of  Antony, 
Bays,  that,  In  eo  facetiir  iraiii,  ijiia:  nvl/tt  arte  lit 
ponvnt :    '  He  had  a  witty  mirth,  which  could 
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no  art.'  This  quality  must  be  of  the 
i  I  am  now  speaking;  lor  all  sorta  of 
ich  depend  upon  observation  and  know- 
are  to  be  acquired;  but  that  which  no 
*ibe,  and  is  apparently  the  act  of  nature, 
y  where  prevalent,  because  every  tiling 
fit  occasion  to  exert  it;  for  he  who  fol- 
ia never  be  improper  or  unseasonable. 
:OTiDtable  then  must  their  behaviour  be, 
any  manner  of  consideration  of  what 
they  have  just  now  entered  are  upon.; 
res  the  air  of  a  messenger,  and  make 
ations  of  the  occurrences  they  last  met 
Ly  had  been  dispatched  from  those  they 
!  punctually  exact  in  a  report  of  those 
s!  It  is  unpardonable  to  those  who  are 
me  another  that  a  fresh  man  shall  pop 
us  only  the  last  part  of  his  own  life, 
jp  to  ours  during  the  history.  If  such 
from  'Change,  whether  you  will  or  not, 
r  how  the  stocks  go;  and,  though  you 
intently  employed  on  a  graver  subject, 
w  of  the  other  end  of  the  town  will  take 
tell  you,  Mrs.  Such-a-one  is  charm- 
ne,  because  he  just  now  saw  her.  But 
1  notdwell  on  this  subject,  since  I  have 
i  there  can  be  no  rules  made  for  ex- 
ay;  and  precepts  of  ilus  kind  fare  like 
ing  poetry,  which,  it  is  said,  may  have 
poets,  but  never  make  good  ones. — T. 
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Quid  pure  Man  qui  I  let -Hon.  I  Ep.  iviii,  101. 

Whatcsftna  llic  breast,  and  males  (he  mind  serene. 

In  my  last  Saturday's  paper  I  spoke  of  cheerfulness 
as  it  is  a  moral  habit  of  die  mind,  and  accordingly 
mentioned  such  moral  motives  as  are  apt  to  cherish 
and  keep  alive  this  happy  temper  in  the  soul  of  man: 
1  shall  now  consider  cheerfulness  in  its  natural  state, 
and  reflect  on  those  motives  to  it,  which  are  indirfi.'- 
rent  either  as  to  virtue  or  sice. 

Cheerfulness  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  best  pro- 
moter of  health.  Repinings,  and  secret  murmurs  of 
heart,  give  imperceptible  strokes  to  those  delicate 
fibres  of  which  the  vital  parts  are  composed,  and 
wear  out  the  machine  insensibly;  not  to  n 
those  violent  ferments  which  they  stir  up 
blood,  and  those  irregular  disturbed  motions  which 
they  raise  in  the  animal  spirits.  I  scarce  remember. 
in  my  own  observation,  to  have  met  with  many  old 
men,  or  with  such,  who  (to  use  our  English  phrase) 
wear  well,  that  had  not  at  least  a  certain  indolence 
in  their  humour,  if  not  a  more  than  ordinary  gaiew 
and  cheerfulness  of  heart.  The  truth  of  it  is,  heaiffl 
and  cheerfulness  mutually  beget  each  other;  wiU 
this  difference,  that  we  seldom  meet  with  a  gresl 
degree  of  health  which  is  not  attended  with  a  certain 
cheerfulness,  but  very  often  see  cheerfulness  vhert 
there  is  no  great  degree  of  health. 

Cheerfulness  bears  the  same  friendly  regard 
the  mind  as  to  the  body.     It  banishes  all  anr" 
care  and  discontent,  soothes  and  composes  the 
sions,  and  keeps  the  soul  in  a  perpetual  calm. 
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having  already  touched  on  this  last  consideration,  I 
shall  here  take  notice,  that  the  world  in  which  we 
are  placed  is  tilled  with  innumerable  objects  thai 
are  proper  to  raise  and  keep  alive  this  happy  temper 
of  mind. 

If  we  consider  the  world  in  its  subserviency  to 
man,  one  would  think  it  was  made  for  our  use;  but 
if  we  consider  it  in  its  natural  beauty  and  harmony, 
one  would  be  apt  to  conclude  it  was  made  for  our 
pleasure.  The  sun,  which  is  as  the  great  soul  of 
the  universe,  and  produces  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
has  a  particular  influence  in  cheering  the  mind  of 
man,  and  making  the  heart  glad. 

Those  several  living  creatures  which  are  made  for 
our  service  or  sustenance,  at  the  same  time  either 
fill  the  woods  with  their  music,  furnish  us  with  game, 
or  raise  pleasing  ideas  in  us  by  the  delightfulness  of 
their  appearance.  Fountains,  lakes,  and  rivers,  are 
as  refreshing  to  the  imagination,  as  to  the  soil  through 
which  they  pass. 

There  we  writers  of  great  distinction,  who  have 
made  it  an  argument  for  Providence,  that  the  whole 
earth  is  covered  with  green  rather  than  with  any 
other  colour,  as  being  such  a  right  mixture  of  light 
and  shade,  that  it  comforts  and  strengthens  the  eye, 
instead  of  weakening  or  grieving  it.  For  this  rea- 
son  several  painters  have  a  green  cloth  hanging 
near  them,  to  ease  the  eye  upon,  after  too  great  an 
application  to  their  colouring.  A  famous  modem 
philosopher'  accounts  for  it  in  the  following  man- 
ner. All  colours  that  are  more  luminous,  overpower 
and  dissipate  the  animal  spirits  which  are  employed 
in  sight;  on  the  contrary,  those  that  are  more  ob- 
scure do  not  give  the  animal  .spirits  a  sufficient  ex- 
ercise; whereas  the  rays  that  produce  in  us  the  idea 
een,  fall  upon  the  eye  in  such  a  due  proportion, 

•  Sir  Isaac  New  (on. 
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that  they  give  the  animal  spirits  tlieiv  proper  play, 
and,  by  keeping  up  the  struggle  in  a  just  balance, 
excite  a  very  pleasing  and  agreeable  sensation.  Let 
the  cause  be  what  it  will,  the  effect  is  certain;  for 
which  reason,  the  poets  ascribe  to  this  particular 
colour  the  epithet  of  cheerful. 

To  consider  farther  this  double  end  in  the  works 
of  nature,  and  how  they  arc  at  the  same  time  both 
useful  and  entertaining,  we  find  that  the  most  im- 
portant parts  in  the  vegetable  world  are'  those  which 
are  the  most  beautiful.  These  are  the  seeds  by 
which  the  several  races  of  plants  are  propagated  and 
continued,  and  which  are  always  lodged  in  flowers 
or  blossoms.  Nature  seems  to  hide  her  principal 
design,  and  to  be  industrious  in  making  the  earth 
gay  and  delightful,  while  she  is  carrying  on  her 
great  work,  and  intent  upon  her  own  preservation. 
The  husbandman,  after  the  same  manner,  is  em- 
ployed in  laying  out  the  whole  country  into  a  kind  of 
garden  or  landscape,  and  making  every  thing  smile 
about  him,  whilst  in  reality  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  uf 
the  harvest,  and  the  increase  which  is  to  arise  from  it. 

We  may  farther  observe  how  Providence  has  takeu 
care  to  keep  up  this  cheerfulness  in  the  mind  of  man, 
by  having  formed  it  after  such  a  mariner,  as  to  make 
it  capable  of  conceiving  delight  from  several  objects 
which  seem  to  have  very  little  use  in  them ;  as  from 
the  wildness  of  rocks  and  deserts,  and  the  like  gro- 
tesque parts  of  nature.  Those  who  are  versed  in 
philosophy  may  still  carry  this  consideration  higher, 
by  observing,  that  if  matter  had  appeared  to  us  en- 
dowed only  with  those  real  qualities  which  it  actually 
possesses,  it  would  have  made  but  a  very  joyless  and 
uncomfortable  figure :  and  why  has  Providence  given 
it  a  power  of  producing  in  us  such  imaginary  quali' 
ties,  as  tastes  and  colours,  sounds  and  smells,  hart 
and  cold,  but  that  man,  while  he  is  conversant  i" 
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the  lower  stations  of  nature,  usigkt  have  bis  imd 

cheered  and  delighted  with  agreeable  smratiom  ? 

la  short,  the  whole  universe  is  a  kind  of  theatre. 

ffledwfth  objects  that  either  raise  in  us  pleasure, 
amsement,  or  admiratioo. 

The  reader's  own  thoughts  will  suggest  to  him  the 
fidsshode  of  day  and  night,  the  change  of  seasons, 
with  all  that  variety  of  scenes  which  diversify  the 
ke  of  nature,  and  fin  the  mind  with  a  perpetual 
accession  of  beautiful  and  pleasing  images- 

I  shall  not  here  mention  the  several  entolaksnents 
rf  art,  with  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  books,  con- 
wnttion,  and  other  accidental  diversions  of  hie, 
because  I  would  only  take  notice  of  so<&  incitements 
to  a  cheerful  temper  as  offer  themselves  to  persons 
rf  all  ranks  and  conditions,  and  which  may  suffi- 
ciently shew  us  that  Providence  did  not  design  this 
wodd  should  be  filled  with  murmurs  and  repining*, 
tt  that  the  heart  of  man  should  be  involved  in  gloom 
aad  melancholy. 

I  the  more  inculcate  this  cheerfulness  of  temper, 
as  it  is  a  virtue  in  which  our  countrymen  are  ob- 
ttrred  to  be  more  deficient  man  any  other  nation. 
Melancholy  is  a  kind  of  demon  that  haunts  our 
island,  and  often  conveys  herself  to  us  in  an  east- 
ffty  wind.  A  celebrated  French  novelist,  in  oppo- 
•Km  to  those  who  begin  their  romances  with  the 
flowery  season  of  the  year,  enters  on  his  story  thus : 
'In  the  gloomy  month  of  November,  when  the 
People  of  England  hang  and  drown  themselves,  a 
disconsolate  lover  walked  out  into  the  fields/  &c. 

Every  one  ought  to  fence  against  the  temper  of 
his  climate  or  constitution,  and  frequently  to  indulge 
to  himself  those  considerations  which  may  give  him 
a  serenity  of  mind,  and  enable  him  to  bear  up  cheer- 
fully against  those  little  evils  and  misfortunes  which 
*ft  common  to  human  nature,  and  which,  by  aright 
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improvement  of  them,  will  produce  a  satiety  of  joy; 
and  an  uninterrupted  happiness. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  would  engage  my  reader 
to  consider  the  world  in  its  most  agreeable  lights,! 
must  own  there  are  many  evils  which  naturally  spring 
up  amidst  the  entertainments  that  are  provided  for 
us ;  but  these,  if  rightly  considered,  should  be  far 
from  overcasting  the  mind  with  sorrow,  or  destroy- 
ing that  cheerfulness  of  temper  which  I  have  been 
recommending.  This  interspersion  of  evil  with  good, 
and  pain  with  pleasure,  in  the  works  of  nature,  is 
very  truly  ascribed  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Essay  on 
Human  Understanding,  to  a  moral  reason,"  in  the 
following  words : 

>  '  Beyond  all  this  we  may  find  another  reason  why 
God  hath  scattered  up  and  down  several  degrees  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  in  all  the  things  that  environ  and 
affect  us,  and  blended  them  together,  in  almost  all 
that  our  thoughts  and  senses  have  to  do  with;  that 
we,  finding  imperfection,  dissatisfaction,  and  want 
of  complete  happiness,  in  all  the  enjoyments  which 
the  creatures  can  afford  us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it 
in  the  enjoyment  of  Him  "  with  whom  there  is  ful- 
ness of  joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasures 
for  evermore."  ' — L. 
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-Tibi  res  an ti quae  laudis  et  artis. 


Ingrcdior,  sanctos  ausus  reciadere  fontes. 

Viro.  Georg.  ii.  174- 
For  thee  I  dare  unlock  the  sacred  spring, 
And  arts  disclos'd  by  ancient  sages  sing. 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  It  is  my  custom,  when  I  read  your  papers,  to  x& 

over  the  quotations  in  the  authors  from  whence  3^ 
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IIL 

Beneath  his  ;il  casing  shade 
My  weiiriril  limbs  at  case  I  laid. 
And  on  his  fragrant  boughs  reclin'd  my  lieu 
I  pull'd  the  golden  fruit  with  eager  haste  ; 
Sweet  was  the  fruit,  and  pleasing  to  the 
With  sparkling  wine  lie  crown'd  the  bow 
With  gentle  ecstasies  be  lill'd  my  saul ; 
Joyous  we  sal  beneath  the  shady  grove, 
And  o'er  my  head  he  bung  (he  banners  of  hi 
IV. 

I  fnint !  I  die  !  my  lab'ring  farea; 
Is  with  the  mighty  weight  of  love  opprest! 
I  fee]  the  fire  possess  my  heart, 
And  pain  convey'd  to  ev'ry  part. 
Through  all  my  veins  die  passion  flies, 

My  feeble  souL  forsakes  its  place, 
A  trembling  fahitness  seals  my  eyes, 

And  paleness  dwells  upon  my  face : 
Oil !  let  my  love  with  pow'eful  odours  stay 
My  fainting  love-dick  soul,  that  dies  away  ; 
One  band  beneath  uie  let  him  place, 
With  t'other  press  me  in  a  chaste  embrace. 


I  charge  you,  nymphs  of  Sion, 

Arm'd  with  the  suunding  quirer  and  the  bow, 

Whilst  thro'  tile  lonesome  woods  you 

You  ne'er  disturb  ruy  sleeping  Love. 

Be  only  gentle  Zephyrs  there. 

With  downy  wings  lofan  the  air; 

Let  sacied  silence  dwell  around. 

To  keep  off  each  intruding  sound  ! 

And  " bin  the  balmy  slumber  leaves  I 

May  he  to  joys,  unknown  till  then,  ai 


Bui  see !  he  comes  I  with  what  majestic  gait 
:Ie  onward  bears  his  lovely  state  ! 
Now  through  the  lattice  he  appears, 
With  softest  words  dispels  my  fears. 


*  the  sullen  winter's  past, 
e  we  fear  the  northern  blast: 


No  storms  nor  thruat'uing  clouds  appear, 
No  Calling  rains  deform  the  year ; 
My  love  admits  of  no  delay ; 
Arise,  my  Coir,  and  come  away  ! 

VII. 
Already,  we !  the  teeming  earth 
Brings  forth  the  flowYs,  her  beauteous  birth. 
The  dews,  and  soft-descending  show'rs. 


Hark  1  the  birds 

melodious  sine 

And  sweetly  usher  in  the  spring. 

Close  by  his  fella 
And  billing  whis| 

w  sits  the  dove, 

lers  her  his  love. 

The  spreading  vi: 

ics  with  blossoms  swell, 

Diffusing  round  s 

grateful  smell. 

e.  and  receive 

All  the  blessings 

For  love  admits  a 

f  no  delay ; 

Arise,  my  fair,  and  come  away! 

VIII. 

As  to  its  male  til 

Flies  through  the  cc 

veit  of  the  spicy  grow, 

So  let  us  hasten  lo  : 

ionic  lonely  shade; 

There  let  toe  safe  ir 

i  Uiy  lov'd  arms  be  laid, 

Where  no  intrud: 

ng  hateful  noise 

Shall  damp  the  s 

'me.!  of  thy  melodious  vt 

Where  I  may  gaze, 

unci  mart  each  bcautcou 

For  sweet  thy  voice 

,  and  lovely  is  thy  face. 

l.,-t  id 


if  tllCC  1. 
IBllii..-: 


will  play 


Fairer,  my  Love,  thou  art  than  they; 
Till  the  purple  mom  arise, 
And  balmy  sleep  forsake  thine  eyes ; 
rill  the  gladsome  beams  of  day 
Remove  the  shades  of  night  away  ! 
Then,  when  soft  sleep  shall  from  thy  eyes  depart, 
Rise  like  the  bounding  roe,  or  lusty  hart. 

Glad  to  behold  the  light  again 
From  Bether's  mountains  darling  o'er  the  plain.' 
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Meliora  pii  docaere  parentes. — Hob. 


Their  pious  sires  a  better  lesson  taught. 

Nothing  has  more  surprised  the  learned  in  Enp 
land,  than  the  price  which  a  small  book,  entitle! 
Spaccio  della  Bestia  triomfante,  bore  in  a  late  ami 
tion*.  This  book  was  sold  for  thirty  pounds.  As 
it  was  written  by  one  Jordanus  Brunus,  a  professed 
Atheist,  with  a  design  to  depreciate  religion,  even 
one  was  apt  to  fancy,  from  the  extravagant  price  t 
bore,  that  there  must  be  something  in  it  very  for- 
midable. 

I  must  confess  that,  happening  to  get  a  sight  d 
one  of  them  myself,  I  could  not  forbear  perusing  it 
with  this  apprehension;  but  found  there  was  so  very 

*  The  book  here  mentioned  was  bought  by  Walter  ClaveI.Ea} 
at  the  auction  of  the  library  of  Charles  Barnard,  Esq.  in  1711,  fa 
twenty-eight  pounds.  The  same  copy  became  successively  tki 
property  of  Mr.  John  Nichols,  of  Mr.  Joseph  Ames,  of  Sir  rem 
Thompson,  and  of  M.  C.  Tutet,  Esq.  among  whose  books  itwn 
lately  sold  by  auction,  at  Mr.  Gerrard's  in  Litchfield-street  Tk 
author  of  this  book,  Giordano  Bruno,  was  a  native  ofvNola  in  tk 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  burnt  at  Rome  by  the  order  of  the  Iaqofct 
tion  in  1600.  MorhofF,  speaking  of  Atheists,  says,  '  Jotdutm 
tamen  Brunum  huic  claui  non  annumerartm,~—manifc*ta  m  all 
atheismi  vestigia  non  deprtheiulo.'  Poly  hist  i.  1.  8.  22.  Bras* 
published  many  other  writings  said  to  be  atheistical  The  book 
spoken  of  here  was  printed,  hot  at  Paris,  as  is  said  in  the  title* 
page,  nor  in  1544,  but  at  London,  and  in  1584,  ltrao.  dedicated 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  It  was  for  some  time  so  little  regarded,  that 
it  was  sold  with  five  other  books  of  the  same  author,  for  twentj- 
iive  pence  French,  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Bigor's  library  in  1706  j  W 
it  is  now  very  scarce,  and  has  been  sold  at  the  exorbitant  pr'werf 
50/.  Niceron.  Hommes  illust.  torn.  xvii.  p.  211.  There  wm» 
edition  of  it  in  English  in  1713. 
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lie  danger  in  it,  that  I  shall  venture  to  give  my 
aders  a  fair  account  of  the  whole  plan  upon  which 
is  wonderful  treatise  is  built. 
The  author  pretends  that  Jupiter,  once  upon  a 
«e,  resolved  on  a  reformation  of  the  constellations  : 
r  which  purpose,  having  summoned  the  stars  to- 
cher, he  complains  to  them  of  the  great  decay  of 
e  worship  of  the  gods,  which  he  thought  so  much 
e  harder,  having  called  several  of  those  celestial 
idies  by  the  names  of  the  heathen  deities,  and  by 
at  means  made  the  heavens  as  it  were  a  book  of 
«  pagan  theology,  Momus  tells  him  that  this  is 
A  to  be  wondered  at,  since  there  were  so  many 
andalous  stories  of  the  deities.  Upon  which  the 
ithor  takes  occasion  to  cast  reflections  upon  all 
her  religions,  concluding  that  J  upiter,  after  a  full 
taring,  discarded  the  deities  out  of  heaven,  and 
Jled  the  stars  by  the  names  of  the  mora!  virtues. 
This  short  fable,  which  has  no  pretence  in  it  to 
ason  or  argument,  and  but  a  very  small  share  of 
it,  has  however  recommended  itself,  wholly  by  its 
(piety,  to  those  weak  men  who  would  distinguish 
lemselves  by  the  singularity  of  their  opinions. 
There  are  two  considerations  which  have  been 
Hen  urged  against  Atheists,  and  which  they  never 
it  could  get  over.  The  first  is,  that  the  greatest 
id  most  eminent  persons  of  all  ages  have  been 
rainst  them,  and  always  complied  with  the  public 
mils  or  worship  established  in  their  respective  Conn- 
ies, when  there  was  nothing  in  them  either  dero- 
Mwy  to  the  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  pre- 
idicial  to  the  good  of  mankind. 
The  Platos  and  Ciceros  among  the  ancients  ;  the 
aeons,  the  Boyles,  and  the  Lockes,  among  our 
<rn  countrymen;  are  all  instances  of  what  I  have 
tfii  saying ;  not  to  mention  any  of  the  divines, 
urevcr  celebrated,  since  our  adversaries  challenge 
k-2 
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all  those,  as  men  who  have  too  much  interest  in 
case  to  be  impartial  evidences. 

But  what  has  been  often  urged  as  a  consider! 
of  much  more  weight,  is  not  only  the  opinion  o 
better  sort,  but  the  general  consent  of  mankh 
this  great  truth ;  which  I  think  could  not  pot 
have  come  to  pass,  but  from  one  of  the  three  fol 
ing  reasons :  either  that  the  idea  of  a  God  is  in 
and  co-existent  with  the  mind  itself;  or  that 
truth  is  so  very  obvious,  that  it  is  discovered  bj 
first  exertion  of  reason  in  persons  of  the  most 
dinary  capacities ;  or,  lastly,  that  it  has  been 
vered  down  to  us  through  all  ages  by  a  trad 
from  the  first  man. 

The  Atheists  are  equally  confounded,  to  wi 
ever  of  these  three  causes  we  assign  it ;  they ' 
been  so  pressed  by  this  last  argument  from  m 
neral  consent  of  mankind,  that  after  great  M 
and  pains  they  pretend  to  have  found  out  a  ai 
of  Atheists,  I  mean  that  polite  people  the  ; 
tentots. 

I  dare  not  shock  my  readers  with  the  descrij 
of  the  customs  and  manners  of  these  barbar 
who  are  in  every  respect  scarce  one  degree  a 
brutes,  having  no  language  among  them  but  a 
fused  gabble,  which  is  neither  well  understood 
themselves  nor  others. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined,  how  muc) 
Atheists  have  gloried  in  these  their  good  friends 
allies. 

If  we  boast  of  a  Socrates  or  a  Seneca,  they 
now  confront  them  with  these  great  philosophei 
Hottentots. 

Though  even  this  point  has,  not  without  re 
been  several  times  controverted,  I  see  no  mane 
harm  it  could  do  to  religion,  if  we  should  em 
give  them  up  this  elegant  part  of  mankind. 


I 
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Methinks  nothing  more  shews  the  Weakness  of 

their  came,  than  that  no  division  of  their  fellow- 

wealnicu  join  with  them,  but  those  among  whom 

4bey  themselves  own  reason  is  almost  defaced,  and 

^vbehave  little  else  but  their  shape  which  can  entitle 

tmto  any  place  in  the  species. 

f  **  Jkm&es  these  poor  creatures,  there  have  now  and 

| -An- been  instances  of  a  few  crazy  people  in  several 

■  Mionty  who  have  denied  the  existence  of  a  Deity. 

j  '  The  catalogue  of  these  is,  however,  very  short; 

even  Vanini,  the  most  celebrated  champion  for  the 

ttsse,  professed  before  his  judges  that  he  believed 

At  existence  of  a  God;  and,  taking  up  a  straw 

which  lay  before  him  on  the  ground,  assured  them, 

Alt  alone  was  sufficient  to  convince  him  of  it ;  al- 

kging  several  arguments  to  prove  that  it  was  impos- 

We  nature  alone  could  create  any  thing. 

I  was  the  other  day  reading  an  account  of  Casi- 
■ir  Lyszynski,  a  gentleman  of  Poland,  who  was  con- 
Meted  and  -executed  for  this  crime.  The  manner 
tf  hit  punishment  was  very  particular.  As  soon  as 
tbhody  was  burnt,  his  ashes  were  put  into  a  can- 
in,  and  shot  into  the  air  towards  Tartar y. 
r  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  if  something  like  this 
Mhod  of  punishment  should  prevail  in  England 
(itch  is  the  natural  good  sense  of  the  British  nation), 
Ait  whether  we  rammed  an  Atheist  whole  into  a 
p*t  gun,  or  pulverized  our  infidels,  as  they  do  in 
Nana,  we  should  not  have  many  charges. 

I  should  however  propose,  while  our  ammunition 
hsted,  that,  instead  of  Tartary,  we  should  always 
hep  two  or  three  cannons  ready  pointed  towards 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  order  to  shoot  our  un- 
Wievers  into  the  country  of  the  Hottentots. 

In  my  opinion,  a  solemn  judicial  death  is  too 
peat  an  honour  for  an  Atheist ;  though  I  must  allow 
he  method  of  exploding  him,  as  it  is  practised  ir 

£  3 
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this  ludicrous  kind  of  martyrdom,  lias  something  in 
it  proper  enough  to  tlic  nature  of  iiis  offence. 

There  is  indeed  a  great  objection  against  this 
manner  of  treating  them.  Zeal  for  religion  is  of  so 
active  a  nature,  that  it  seldom  knows  where  to  rest; 
for  which  reason  1  am  afraid,  after  having  discharged 
our  Atheists,  we  might  possibly  think  of  shooting  off 
our  sectaries  ;  and  as  one  does  not  foresee  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  human  affairs,  it  might  one  time  orothei 
come  to  a  man's  own  turn  to  fly  out  of  the  mouth  ol 
a  demiculverin. 

If  any  of  my  readers  imagine  that  I  have  treated 
these  gentlemen  in  too  ludicrous  a  manner,  I  must 
confess,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  reasoning  against 
such  unbelievers,  upon  a  point  that  shocks  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  is  doing  them  too  great  an 
honour,  giving  them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  and  making  people  fancy  that  they  nave  mote 
in  them  than  they  really  have. 

As  for  those  persons  who  have  any  scheme  of 
religious  worship,  I  am  for  treating  such  with  the 
utmost  tenderness,  and  should  endeavour  to  shew 
them  their  errors  with  the  greatest  temper  and  hu- 
manity :  but  as  these  miscreants  are  for  throwing 
down  religion  in  general,  for  stripping  mankind  of 
what  themselves  own  is  of  excellent  use  in  all  gnat 
societies,  without  once  offering  to  establish  an; 
thing  in  the  room  of  it,  I  think  the  best  way  of  deal' 
ing  with  them,  is  to  retort  their  own  weapons  upon 
them,  which  are  those  of  scorn  and  mockery. — X. 
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Many  are  the  epistles  I  receive  from  ladies  extremely 
afflicted  that  they  lie  under  the  observation  of  scan- 
dalous people,  who  love  to  defame  theit  neighbours, 
and  make  the  unjustest  interpretation  of  innocent 
and  indifferent  actions.  They  describe  their  own 
behaviour  so  unhappily,  that  there  indeed  lies  some 
cause  of  suspicion  upon  them.  It  is  certain,  that 
there  is  no  authority  for  persons  who  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  to  pass  away  hours  of  conversation  upon 
the  miscarriages  of  other  people  ;  but  since  they 
will  do  so,  they  who  value  their  reputation  should 
be  cautious  of  appearances  to  their  disadvantage  : 
but  very  often  our  young  women,  as  well  as  the  mid- 
dle-aged, and  the  gay  part  of  those  growing  old, 
without  entering  into  a  formal  league  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  a  woman  agree  upon  a  short  way  to  pre- 
serve their  characters,  and  go  on  in  a  way  that  at 
beat  is  only  not  vicious.  The  method  is,  when  an 
ill-natured  or  talkative  girl  has  said  any  thing  that 
bears  hard  upon  some  part  of  another's  carriage,  this 
creature,  if  not  in  any  of  their  little  cabals,  is  run 
down  for  the  most  censorious  dangerous  body  in  the 
world.  Thus  they  guard  their  reputation  rather 
than  their  modesty  ;  as  if  guilt  lay  in  being  under 
the  imputation  of  a  fault,  and  not  in  the  commission 
af  it.     Orbicilla  is  the  kindest  poor  thing  in  town. 
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but  the  moat  blushing  creature  living, 
she  has  not  lost  the  sense  of  shame,  bi 
the  sense  of  innocence.  If  she  had  mo 
and  never  did  any  thing  which  ough 
cheeks,  would  she  not  be  much  more  mi 
that  ambiguous  suffusion  which  is  the 
guilt  and  innocence  ?  Modesty  con: 
conscious  of  no  ill,  and  not  in  being  asl 
ing  done  it.  When  people  go  upon  ai 
dation  than  the  truth  of  their  own  hear 
duct  of  their  actions,  it  lies  in  the  pow 
ous  tongues  to  carry  the' world  befo 
make  the  rest  of  mankind  fall  in  with  i 
of  reproach.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
ought,  is  the  ready  way  to  make  ci 
silent,  or  ineffectually  malicious.  S 
Fairy  Queen,  says  admirably  to  younj 
the  distress  of  being  defamed : 

1  The  best,'  said  he,  '  that  T  can  you  ad 

Is  to  avoid  lb'  occasion  of  (be  ill : 
For  when  the  cause,  whence  evil  doth  ai 

Removed  is,  th'  effect  lurceaaeth  still, 
Abstain  from  pleasure,  and  restrain  join 

Subdue  desire,  and  bridle  loose  deJigh 
Use  scanty  diet,  and  forbear  your  £11 ; 

Sbun  secrecy,  and  talk  in  open  sight : 
So  shall  jon  soon  repair  your  present  cv 

Instead  of  this  care  over  their  words 
recommended  by  a  poet  in  old  Queei 
the  modern  way  is  to  do  and  say  wh 
and  yet  be  the  prettiest  sort  of  woman 
If  fathers  and  brothers  will  defend  a  1 
she  is  quite  as  safe  as  in  her  own  inno 
of  the  distressed,  who  suffer  under  the 
tongues,  are  so  harmless,  that  they  i 
they  live  asleep  till  twelve  at  noon ;  c 
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with  nothing  but  their  own  persons  till  two ; 
sir  necessary  food  between  that  time  and  four; 
3  to  the  play,  and  sit  up  at  cards  till  towards 
suing  mom ;  and  the  malicious  world  shall 
inclusions  from  innocent  glances,  short  whis- 
t  pretty  familiar  railleries  with  fashionable 
lat  these  fair  ones  are  not  as  rigid  as  vestals. 
:rtain,  say  these  '  goodest'  creatures  very  well, 
rtue  does  not  consist  in  constrained  behaviour 
y  faces  :  that  must  be  allowed :  but  there  is  a 
:y  in  the  aspect  and  manner  of  ladies,  con- 
.  from  a  habit  of  virtue,  and  from  general  re- 
is  that  regard  a  modest  conduct,— all  which 
:  understood,  though  they  cannot  be  described, 
ig  woman  of  this  sort  claims  an  esteem  mixed 
Section  and  honour,  and  meets  with  no  defa- 
;  or,  if  she  does,  the  wild  malice  is  overcome 
u  undisturbed  perseverance  in  her  innocence. 
ak  freely,  there  are  such  coveys  of  coquettes 
this  town,  that  if  the  peace  were  not  kept  by 
mpertinent  tongues  of  their  own  sex,  which 
hem  under  some  restraint,  we  should  have  no 
r  of  engagement  upon  them  to  keep  them  in 
lerable  order. 

'.  am  a  Spectator,  and  behold  how  plainly  one 
f  woman-kind  balance  the  behaviour  of  the 
whatever  I  may  think  of  tale-bearers  or  slan- 
,  I  cannot  wholly  suppress  them,  no  more  than 
ral  would  discourage  spies.  The  enemy  would 
BUTpriso  him  who  they  knew  had  no  intelligence 
ir  motions.  It  is  so  far  otherwise  with  me, 
acknowledge  I  permit  a  she-slanderer  or  two 
ry  quarter  of  the  town,  to  live  in  the  characters 
uettes,  and  take  all  the  innocent  freedoms  of 
it,  in  order  to  send  me  information  of  the  be- 
ir  of  their  respective  sisterhoods. 
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But  as  the  matter  of  respect  to  the  world  which 
looks  on,  is  carried  on,  methinks  it  is  so  very  easy  to 
be  what  is  in  the  general  called  virtuous,  that  it  need 
not  cost  one  hour's  reflection  in  a  month  to  preserrc 
that  appellation.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  the  pretty 
rogues  talk  of  virtue  and  vice  among  each  other. 
4  She  is  the  laziest  creature  in  the  world,  but,  I  must 
confess,  strictly  virtuous;  -the  peevishest  hussy 
breathing,  but  as  to  her  virtue,  she  is  without  blemish. 
She  has  not  the  least  charity  for  any  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, but  I  must  allow  her  rigidly  virtuous/  As  the 
unthinking  part  of  the  male  world  call  every  mans 
man  of  honour,  who  is  not  a  coward ;  so  the  crowd 
of  the  other  sex  terms  every  woman  who  will  not  be 
a  wench,  virtuous. — T. 
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•Non  to  piece  poscis  emaci, 


Qaw  nisi  sedoctis  neqaeas  committere  divis. 

At  bona  pars  procerum  tacit&  libabit  acerra. 

Bind  coivis  promptum  est,  mormarqae  humilesque  sasarro* 

Mere  de  tempHs;  et  aperto  vivere  voto. 

lite  bona,  fama,  fides;  haec  clare,  et  at  aadiat  hospes. 

Qi  tibi  intronom,  et  sab  lingua  imnmrraurat :  O  si 

Ibdlit  patrai  prseclaram  f anas !  Et,  O  si 

Stbrastro  crepet  argenti  mihi  seria  dextro 

Hercule!  papillumve  utinam,  quem  proximas  hseres 

IapeHo,  expungam  ! — Per  a.  Sat.  ii.  v.  3. 

Thou  know'st  to  join 
Ho  bribe  unhallow'd  to  a  prayer  of  thine ; 
TUtt,  which  can  ev'ry  ear's  full  test  abide, 
Nor  need  be  mutter'd  to  the  gods  aside ! 
No,  thou  alond  may'st  thy  petitions  trust : 
Thob  need'st  not  whisper ;  other  great  ones  most ; 
fa  far,  roy  friend,  few  dare  like  thee  he  plain, 
Aad  pray  r  s  low  artifice  at  shrines  disdain. 
Few  Bom  their  pious  mumblings  dare  depart, 
And  make  profession  of  their  inmost  heart. 
Keep  me,  indulgent  Heaven,  through  life  sincere, 
Keep  my  mind  sound,  my  reputation  clear, 
ftese wishes  they  can  speak,  and  we  can  hear, 
ftus  far  their  wants  are  audibly  exprest ; 
■tan  sinks  the  voice,  and  muttering  groans  the  rest : 
1  Hear,  hear  at  length,  good  Hercules,  my  vow  ! 
0  chink  some  pot  of  gold  beneath  my  plow ! 
^°old  I,  O  could  I,  to  my  ravish'd  eyes 
*e  my  rich  uncle's  pompous  funeral  rise ; 
JJ  coold  I  once  roy  ward's  cold  corpse  attend  ; 
•ben  all  were  mine  !' 

Here  Homer  represents  Phoenix,  the  tutor  of 
Mies,  as  persuading  his  pupil  to  lay  aside  his 
fcntments,  and  give  himself  up  to  the  entreaties 
his  countrymen,  the  poet,  in  order  to  make  him 
*ak  in  character,  ascribes  to  him  a  speech  full  of 
(*e  fables  and  allegories,  which  old  men  take  de- 
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light  in  relating,  and  which  are  very  proper  for  in- 
struction. '  The  gods,'  says  he,  'suffer  themsehei 
to  be  prevailed  upon  by  entreaties.  When  mortal* 
have  offended  them  by  their  transgressions,  they  ap- 
pease them  by  vows  and  sacrifices-  You  must  know, 
Achilles,  that  prayers  are  the  daughters  of  Jupiter. 
They  are  crippled  by  frequent  kneeling,  have  their 
faces  full  of  scars  and  wrinkles,  and  their  eyes  al- 
ways cast  towards  heaven.  They  are  constant  at- 
tendants on  the  goddess  Ate,  and  march  behind 
her.  This  goddess  walks  forward  with  a  bold  and 
haughty  air;  and,  being  very  light  of  foot,  runs 
through  the  whole  earth,  grieving  and  afflicting  the 
sons  of  men.  She  gets  the  start  of  Prayers,  who  al- 
ways follow  her,  in  order  to  heal  those  persons  whom 
she  wounds.  He  who  honours  these  daughters  of 
Jupiter,  when  they  draw  near  to  him,  receives  great 
benefit  from  them ;  but  as  for  him  who  rejects  them, 
they  entreat  their  father  to  give  his  orders  to  the 
goddess  Ate,  to  punish  him  for  his  hardness  of  heart.' 
This  noble  allegory  needs  but  little  explanation:  for, 
whether  the  goddess  At&  signifies  injury,  as  some 
have  explained  it;  or  guilt  in  general,  as  others;  or 
divine  justice,  as  I  am  more  apt  to  think ;  the  inter- 
pretation is  obvious  enough. 

I  shall  produee  another  heathen  fable,  relating  to 
prayers,  which  is  of  a  more  diverting  kind.  One 
would  think,  by  some  passages  in  it,  that  tt  was  com- 
posed by  Lucian,  or  at  least  by  some  author  who  has 
endeavoured  to  imitate  his  way  of  writing;  but  as 
dissertations  of  this  nature  are  more  curious  than 
useful,  1  shall  give  my  reader  the  fable,  without  onj 
farther  inquiries  after  the  author. 

'  Menippus  the  philosopher  was  a  second  time 
taken  up  into  heaven  by  Jupiter,  when,  for  his  enter- 
tainment, he  lifted  up  a  trap-door  that  was  placed  bj 
his  footstool.     At  its  rising,  there  issued  through  tl 
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pKh  a  din  of  cries  as  astonished  the  philosopher. 
Qjpon  his  asking  what  they  meant,  Jupiter  told  him 
■eywere  the  prayers  that  were  sent  up  to  him  from 
foetrth.  Menippus,  amidst  the  confusion  of  voices, 
■Uch  was  so  great  that  nothing  less  than  the  ear 
rf  Jure  could  distinguish  them,  heard  the  words, 
*riehes,  honour,"  and  "  long  life,"  repeated  in  seve- 
d  different  tones  and  languages.  When  the  first 
ttbab  of  sounds  was  over,  the  trap-door  being  left 

Ci,  the  voices  came  up  more  separate  and  distinct, 
first  prayer  was  a  very  odd  one ;  it  came  from 
Aliens,  and  desired  Jupiter  to  increase  the  wisdom 
ad  the  beard  of  his  humble  supplicant.  Menippus 
new  it  by  the  voice  to  be  the  prayer  of  his  friend 
licander  the  philosopher.  This  was  succeeded  by 
be  petition  of  one  who  had  just  laden  a  ship,  and 
raised  Jupiter,  if  he  took  care  of  it,  and  returned 
ifcome  again  full  of  riches,  he  would  make  him  an 
tiering  of  a  silver  cup.  Jupiter  thanked  him  for 
totibing ;  and,  bending  down  his  ear  more  attentively 
fan  ordinary,  heard  a  voice  complaining  to  him  of 
k  cruelty  of  an  Ephesian  widow,  and  begging  him 
to  breed  compassion  in  her  heart.  "  This,"  says 
fapiter,  "  is  a  very  honest  fellow.  I  have  received  a 
peat  deal  of  incense  from  him ;  I  will  not  be  so  cruel 
to  him  as  to  hear  his  prayers."  He  was  then  inter- 
npted  with  a  whole  volley  of  vows  which  were  made 
tar  the  health  of  a  tyrannical  prince  by  his  subjects 
■ho  prayed  for  him  in  his  presence.  Menippus  was 
ttprised,  after  having  listened  to  prayers  offered  up 
ftftn  so  much  ardour  and  devotion,  to  hear  low  whis- 
pers from  the  same  assembly,  expostulating  with 
we  for  suffering  such  a  tyrant  to  live,  and  asking 
Mm  how  his  thunder  could  lie  idle  ?  Jupiter  was  so 
offended  with  these  prevaricating  rascals,  that  he 
took  down  the  first  vows,  and  puffed  away  the  last. 
«e  philosopher  seeing  a  great  cloud  mounting  up- 
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wards,  and  making  its  way  directly  to  the  trap-dour, 
inquired  of  Jupiter  what  it  meant.  "This,"  says 
Jupiter,  "  is  the  smoke  of  a  whole  hecatomb  that  b 
offered  me  by  the  general  of  an  army,  who  is  vet) 
importunate  with  me  to  let  him  cut  off  a  hundred 
thousand  men  that  are  drawn  up  in  array  against  him, 
What  does  the  impudent  wretch  think  I  see  in  him, 
to  believe  that  1  will  make  a  sacrifice  of  so  mam 
mortals  as  good  as  himself,  and  all  this  to  his  glory 
forsooth?  But  hark!"  says  Jupiter,  "  there  is  a  voice 
I  never  heard  but  in  time  of  danger :  'tis  a  rogue  thai 
is  shipwrecked  in  the  Ionian  sea.  I  saved  him  on  a 
plank  but  three  days  ago,  upon  his  promise  to  mend 
Ins  manners ;  the  scoundrel  is  not  worth  a  groat, 
and  yet  has  the  impudence  to  offer  me  a  temple,  if  I 

will  keep  him  from  sinking. But  yonder,"  says 

he,  "  is  a  special  youth  for  you  ;  he  desires  me  U 
take  his  father,  who  keeps  a  great  estate  from  him, 
out  of  the  miseries  of  human  life.  The  old  fellow 
shall  live  till  he  makes  his  heart-ache,  I  can  tell  him 
that  for  his  pains."  This  was  followed  by  the  soft 
voice  of  a.  pious  lady,  desiring  Jupiter  that  she  might 
appear  amiable  and  charming  in  the  sight  of  her  em- 
peror. As  the  philosopher  was  reflecting  on  this 
extraordinary  petition,  there  blew  a  gentle  wind 
through  the  trap-door,  which  he  at  first  mistook  for 
a  gale  or  Zephyrs,  hut  afterward  found  it  to  be  a 
breeae  of  sighs.  They  smelt  strong  of  flowers  anii 
incense,  and  were  succeeded  by  most  passional*  - 
complaints  of  wounds  and  torments,  fires  andarrons, 
cruelty,  despair,  and  death.  Menippus  fancied  thil 
such  lamentable  cries  arose  from  some  general  exe- 
cution, or  from  wretches  lying  under  die  torture ;  bal 
Jupiter  told  him  that  they  came  up  to  him  from 
the  isle  of  Paphos,  and  that  he  every  day  received 
complaints  of  the  same  nature  from  that  whimsical 
tribe  of  mortals  who  are  called  lovers.     "1  pn 
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rifled  with,"  says  he,  "  by  this  generation  of  both 
B&68,  and  find  it  so  impossible  to  please  them,  whe- 
kerl  grant  or  refuse  their  petitions,  that  I  shall  order 
nrestern  wind  for  the  future  to  intercept  them  in 
h&s  passage,  and  blow  them  at  random  upon  the 
sarth.  The  last  petition  I  heard  was  from  a  very 
iged  man,  of  near  a  hundred  years  old,  begging 
bit  for  one  year  more  of  life,  and  then  promising  to 
ie  contented.  "  This  is  the  rarest  old  fellow !"  says 
hpter ;  "  he  has  made  this  prayer  to  me  for  above 
traty  years  together.  When  he  was  but  fifty  years 
•H,  he  desired  only  that  he  might  live  to  see  his  son 
mkA  in  the  world.  I  granted  it.  He  then  begged 
fciame  favour  for  his  daughter,  and  afterward  that 
tt  might  see  the  education  of  a  grandson.  When 
31  this  was  brought  about,  he  puts  up  a  petition, 
fat  her  might  live  to  finish  a  house  he  was  building, 
hlhort,  he  is  an  unreasonable  old  cur,  and  never 
tarts  an  excuse ;  I  will  hear  no  more  of  him."  Upon 
ftich  he  flung  down  the  trap-door  in  a  passion,  and 
in  resolved  to  give  no  more  audiences  that  day/ 
'  Notwithstanding  the  levity  of  this  fable,  the  moral 
rf it  very  well  deserves  our  attention,  and  is  the  same 
rift  that  which  has  been  inculcated  by  Socrates  and 
Jfcto,  not  to  mention  Juvenal  and  Persius,  who  have 
Mdt  of  them  made  the  finest  satire  in  their  whole 
forks  upon  this  subject.  The  vanity  of  mens  wishes, 
■Web  are  the  natural  prayers' of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
Way  of  those  secret  devotions  which  they  offer  to 
be  Supreme  Being,  are  sufficiently  exposed  by  it. 
taomg  other  reasons  for  set  forms  of  prayer,  I  have 
Acq  thought  it  a  very  good  one,  that  by  this  means 
fe  folly  and  extravagance  of  men's  desires  maybe 
bpt  within  due  bounds,  and  not  break  out  in  absurd 
Wd  ridiculous  petitions  on  so  great  and  solemn  an 
*ca«on. — I. 
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The  Transformation  of  Fidelia  into  a  Looking-gliw. 
•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  I  was  lately  at  a  tea-table,  where  some  youuf 
ladies  entertained  the  company  with  a  relation  of  a 
coquette  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  been  dis- 
covered practising  before  her  glass.  To  turn  the 
discourse,  which  from  being  witty  grew  to  be  mali- 
cious, the  matron  of  the  family  took  occasion  from 
the  subject  to  wish  that  there  were  to  be  found 
amongst  men  such  faithful  monitors  to  dress  the 
mind  by,  aa  wc  consult  to  adorn  the  body.  She 
added  that,  if  a  sincere  friend  were  miraculously 
changed  into  a  looking-glass,  she  should  nut  be 
ashamed  to  ask  its  advice  very  often.  This  whim- 
sical thought  worked  so  much  upon  my  fancy  tie 
whole  evening,  ibat  it  produced  a  very  odd  dream- 

'  Methouglu  that,  us  I  stood  before  my  glass,  the 
image  of  a  youth  of  an  open  ingenuous  aspect  ap- 
peared in  it,  who  with  a  shrill  voice  spoke  in  tie 
following  manner: 

"  The  looking-glass  you  see  was  heretofore  a  man, 
even  1  the  unfortunate  Fidelio.  I  had  two  brothers, 
whose  deformity  in  shape  was  made  up  by  the  clear- 
ness of  their  understandings.  It  must  be  owned, iff/h 
ever,  that  (as  it  generally  happens)  they  had  each  a 
perverBeness  of  humour  suitable  to  their  distortion  of 
body.    The  eldest,  whose  holly  sunk  in  monstrously, 
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vas  a  great  coward ;  and,  though  his  splenetic  con- 
tacted temper  made  him  take  fire  immed iately,  he 
nade  objects  that  beset  him  appear  greater  than 
hey  were.  The  second,  whose  breast  swelled  into 
i  bold  relievo,  on  the  contrary  took  great  pleasure 
.n  lessening  every  thing,  and  was  perfectly  the  re- 
verse of  his  brother.  These  oddnesses  pleased  com- 
pany once  or  twice,  but  disgusted  when  often  seen  ; 
for  which  reason,  the  young  gentlemen  were  sent 
lrom  court  to  study  mathematics  at  the  university. 

"  I  need  not  acquaint  you,  that  I  was  very  well 
made,  and  reckoned  a  bright  polite  gentleman.  1 
was  the  confidant  and  darling  of  all  the  fair;  and  if 
the  old  and  ugly  spoke  ill  of  me,  all  the  world  knew 
it  was  because  I  scorned  to  flatter  them.  No  ball, 
ao  assembly,  was  attended  until  I  had  been  consult- 
ed. Flavia  coloured  her  hair  before  me,  Celia  shewed 
me  her  teeth,  Panthea  heaved  her  bosom,  Cleora 
brandished  her  diamond ;  1  Lave  seen  Chloe's  foot, 
and  tied  artificially  the  garters  of  Rhodopc, 

"  It  is  a  general  maxim,  that  those  who  dote  upon 
themselves  can  have  no  violent  affection  for  another : 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  found  that  the  women's  pas- 
sion rose  for  me  in  proportion  to  the  love  they  bore 
to  themselves.  This  was  verified  in  my  amour  with 
Narcissa,  who  was  so  constant  to  me,  that  it  was 

tasantly  said,  had  I  been  little  enough,  she  would 
re  hung  me  at  her  girdle.  The  most  dangerous 
rival  I  had  was  a  gay  empty  fellow,  who  by  the 
strength  of  a  long  intercourse  with  Narcissa,  joined 
to  his  natural  endowments,  had  farmed  himself  into 
a  perfect  resemblance  with  her.  I  had  been  dis- 
carded, had  she  not  observed  that  he  frequently 
asked  my  opinion  about  matters  of  the  last  conse- 
quence. This  made  me  still  more  considerable  in 
ler  eye. 
*•  Though  I  was  eternally  caressed  by  the  ladies, 
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such  was  their  opinion  of  my  honour,  thai  1 
never  envied  by  the  men.  A  jealous  lover  of  1 
cissa  one  day  thought  he  had  caught  her  in  an' 
rous  conversation  :  for,  though  he  was  at  *u 
distance  that  he  could  hear  nothing,  he  imag 
strange  things  from  her  airs  and  gestures.  S 
times  with  a  serene  look  she  stepped  back  ia  a 
ening  posture,  and  brightened  into  an  ram 
smile.  Quickly  after  she  swelled  into  an  i 
majesty  and  disdain,  then  kept  her  eyes  hall 
after  a  languishing  manner,  then  covered  lierbl 
witli  her  hand,  breathed  a  sigh,  and  seemed  rei 
sink  down.  In  rushed  the  furious  lover ;  bu 
great  was  his  surprise  to  see  no  one  there  bi 
innocent  Fidelio,  with  his  back  against  the  w; 
twixt  two  windows ! 

"  It  were  endless  to  recount  all  my  adven 
Let  me  hasten  to  that  which  cost  me  mylif 
Narcissa  her  happiness. 

"  She  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the  sroal 
upon  which  I  was  expressly  forbid  her  sij 
being  apprehended  that  it  would  increase  hi 
temper,  and  that  I  should  infallibly  catch  it 
first  look.  As  soon  as  she  was  suffered  to  lee 
bed,  she  stole  out  of  her  chamber,  and  found 
alone  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  She  rat 
transport  to  her  darling,  and  without  mixt 
fear  lest  I  should  dislike  her.  But,  oh  me! 
was  her  fury  when  she  heard  me  say,  I  was 
and  shocked  at  so  loathsome  a  spectacle ! 
stepped  back,  swollen  with  rage,  to  see  if  I  h 
insolence  to  repeat  it.  I  did,  with  this  ad 
that  her  ill-timed  passion  had  increased  her  ug 
Enraged,  inflamed,  distracted,  she  snatched 
kin,  and  with  all  her  force  stabbed  me  to  the 
Dying,  I  preserved  my  sincerity,  and  express 
truth,  though  in  broken  words;  nnd  by  reprt 


laces  to  the  lust  i  mimicked  the  deformity  of  my 


destinies,  that  my  body  should  remain  incor- 
ible,  and  retain  the  qualities  my  mind  had  pos- 
1.  I  immediately  lost  the  figure  of  man,  and 
le  smooth,  polished,  and  bright,  and  to  this  day 
*  the  first  favourite  of  the  ladies." ' — T. 
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Nescio  qui  piatcr  aolilum  dulccdine  Isii. 

Vine  Georg.  i.  413. 
UiHisualWectrics)  purer  juys  iuspires. 

limg  over  the  letters  that  have  been  sent  me,  I 
a  find  the  following  one,  which  I  received 
t  two  years  ago  from  an  ingenious  friend  who 
'    n  in  Denmark. 
■DEAR  SIR,  Cnpenlagen,  M»y  1, 1710 

'he  spring  with  you  has  already  taken  possession 
e  fields  and  woods.    Now  is  the  season  of  soli- 
■,  and  of  moving  complaints  upon  trivial  sufl'er- 
.     Now  the  griefs  of  lovers  begin  to  flow,  and 
ir  wounds  to  bleed  afresh.     I  too,  at  this  distance 
n  the  softer  climates,  am  not  without  my  discoii- 
a  at  present.     You  perhaps  may  laugh  at  me  for 
ott  romantic  wretch,  when  I  have  disclosed  to 
1  the  occasion  of  my  uneasiness;  and  yet  I  can- 
not help  thinking  my  unhap  pines  s  real,  in  being  con- 
fined to  a  region  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  Para- 
The  seasons  here  are  all  of  them  unpleasant. 


I 
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mil  the  country  quite  destitute  of  rural  charms.  1 
have  not  heard  a  bird  sing,  nor  a  brook  murmur, 
nor  a  breeze  whisper,  neither  have  I  been  blest  with 
the  sight  of  a  flowery  meadow,  these  two  years. 
Every  wind  here  is  a  tempest,  and  every  water  a  tur- 
bulent ocean.  1  hope,  when  you  reflect  a  little,  you 
will  not  think  the  grounds  of  my  complaint  in  the 
least  frivolous  and  unbecoming  a  man  of  serious 
thought ;  since  the  love  of  woodB,  of  fields  and  flow- 
ers, of  rivers  and  fountains,  seems  to  be  a  passion 
implanted  in  our  natures  the  most  early  of  any,  even 
before  the  fair  sex  had  a  being. 

1  am,  Sir,  &c.' 

Contd  1  transport  myself,  with  a  wish,  from  one 
country  to  another,  I  should  choose  to  pass  my  win- 
ter in  Spain,  my  spring  in  Italy,  my  summer  in  Eng- 
land, and  my  autumn  in  France.  Of  all  these  sea- 
sons there  is  none  that  can  vie  with  the  spring  for 
beauty  and  delightfulness.  It  bears  the  same  6gure 
among  the  seasons  of  the  year,  that  the  morning  does 
among  the  divisions  of  the  day,  or  youth  among  the 
stages  of  life.  The  English  summer  is  pleasanter 
than  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  on  no 
other  account  but  because  it  has  a  greater  mixture 
of  spring  in  it.  The  mildness  of  our  climate,  with 
those  frequent  refreshments  of  dews  and  rains  that 
fall  among  us,  keep  up  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  in 
our  fields,  and  fill  the  hottest  months  of  the  yew 
with  a  lively  verdure. 

In  the  opening  of  the  spring,  when  all  nature  be- 
gins to  recover  herself,  the  same  animal  pleasure 
which  makes  the  birds  sing,  and  the  whole  brute 
creation  rejoice,  rises  very  sensibly  in  the  heart  of 
man.  I  know  none  of  the  poets  who  have  observed 
bo  well  as  Milton  those  secret  overflowings  of  glad- 
ness  which  diffuse  themselves  through  the  mind  of 
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he  beholder,  upon  surveying  the  gay  scenes  of  na- 
ure :  he  has  touched  upon  it  twice  or  thrice  in  his 
■'aradise  Lost,  and  describes  it  very  beautifully  un- 
ler  the  name  of  '  vernal  delight,'  in  that  passage 
where  he  represents  the  devil  himself  as  almost  sen- 
sible of  it : 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  btie 

Appeared,  with  gay  e nameil'd  culuiira  mini : 

Ou  which  the  sun  mure  glad  impreas'd  his  beams 

Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 

When  God  hall,  shower'd  the  earth ;  so  lovely  iceiu'd 

That  landskip:  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 

Meet!  Ins  approach,  and  lo  the  lienrl  inspires 

Vernal  deliglit,  and  joy  able  to  drive 

All  sadnt'ss,  but  despair,  &c. 

Many  authors  have  written  on  the  vanity  of  the  . 
:reature,  and  represented  the  barrenness  of  every 
thing  in  this  world,  and  its  incapacity  of  producing 
iny  solid  or  substantial  happiness.  As  discourses  of 
ihis  nature  are  very  useful  to  the  sensual  and  volup- 
uou8,  those  speculations  which  shew  the  bright  side 
if  things,  and  lay  forth  those  innocent  entertain- 
ments which  are  to  be  met  with  among  the  several 
injects  that  encompass  us,  are  no  less  beneficial  to 
nen  of  dark  and  melancholy  tempers.  It  was  for 
his  reason  that  I  endeavoured  to  recommend  a 
sheerfulness  of  mind  in  my  two  last  Saturday's 
men,  and  which  I  would  still  inculcate,  not  only 
from  the  consideration  of  ourselves,  and  of  that 
Being  on  whom  we  depend,  nor  from  the  general 
survey  of  that  universe  in  which  we  are  placed  at 
present,  but  from  reflections  on  the  particular  season 
in  which  this  paper  is  written.  The  creation  is  a 
perpetual  feast  to  the  miitd  of  a  good  man :  every 
thing  he  sees  cheers  and  delights  him,  Providence 
has' imprinted  so  many  smiles  on  nature,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  mind  which  is  not  sunk  in  more 
gross  and  sensual  delights,  to  take  a  survey  of  them 
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ithout  several  secret  sensations  of  pleasure.-  The 
Psalmist  has,  in  several  of  his  divine  poems,  tele- 
brated  those  beautiful  and  agreeable  scenes  which 
make  the  heart  glad,  and  produce  in  it  that  vernal 
ilrlidu  which  I  have  before  taken  notice  of. 

Natural  philosophy  quickens  this  taste  of  the  cre- 
ation, and  renders  it  not  only  pleasing  to  the  imagi- 
nation, but  to  the  understanding--  It  does  not  rest 
in  the  murmur  of  brooks  and  the  melody  of  birds,  in 
the  shade  of  groves  and  woods,  or  in  the  embroidery 
of  fields  and  meadows:  but  considers  the  several 
ends  of  Providence  which  are  served  by  them,  and 
the  wonders  of  divine  wisdom  which  appear  in  them, 
It  heightens  the  pleasures  of  the  eye,  and  raises  sueh 
a  rational  admiration  in  the  soul,  as  is  little  inferior 
to  devotion. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  offer  up  this 
kind  of  worship  to  the  great  Author  of  nature,  and 
to  indulge  these  more  refined  meditations  of  heart, 
which  are  doubtless  highly  acceptable  in  his  sight; 
I  shall  therefore  conclude  this  short  essay  on  that 
pleasure  which  the  mind  naturally  conceives  from 
the  present  season  of  the  year,  by  the  recommend- 
ing' of  a  practice  for  which  every  one  has  sufficient 
abilities. 

I  would  have  my  readers  endeavour  to  moraliK 
this  natural  pleasure  of  the  soul,  and  to  improve  this 
vernal  delight,  hb  Milton  calls  it,  into  a  Christian 
virtue.  When  we  find  ourselves  inspired  with  this 
pleasing  instinct,  this  secret  satisfaction  and  com- 
placency arising  from  the  beauties  of  the  creation, 
let  us  consider  to  whom  we  stand  indebted  for  all 
these  entertainments  of  sense,  and  who  it  is  that 
thus  opens  his  hand,  and  fills  the  world  with  good. 
The  apostle  instructs  us  to  take  advantage  of  our 
present  temper  of  mind,  to  graft  upon  it  such  a  re- 
ligious exercise  as  is  particularly  conformable  lo  it, 


by  that  precept  which  advises  those  who  are  sad  to 
pray,  and  those  who  are  merry  to  sing  psalms.  The 
cheerfulness  of  heart  which  springs  up  hi  us  from 
the  survey  of  nature's  works,  is  an  admirable  prepa- 
ration for  gratitude.  The  mind  has  gone  a  great 
way  towards  praise  and  thanksgiving,  that  is  filled 
with  such  a  secret  gladness  — a  grateful  reflection  on 
the  Supreme  Cause  who  produces  it,  sanctifies  it  in 
the  soul,  and  gives  it  its  proper  value.  Such  an 
habitual  disposition  of  mind  consecrates  every  field 
and  wood,  turns  an  ordinarv  walk  into  a  morning  or 
evening  sacrifice,  and  will  improve  those  transient 
gleams  of  joy  which  naturally  brighten  up  and  re- 
fresh the  soul  on  such  occasions,  into  an  inviolable 
.nd  perpetual  slate  of  bliss  and  happiness. — I, 
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luuliereulis  ct  scrvi' 


liings  "re  very  ncceplnble  h 
ant-,  unci  tn  5iich  as  ruosl  re- 
m  bj  np  niL-aus  meet  wiih  dm 
y  approbation  of  people  of  lb u light  and  consideration. 
I  have  been  considering  the  little  and  frivolous 
things  which  give  men  accesses  to  one  another,  and 
jwwer  with  each  other,  not  only  in  the  common  and 
indifferent  accidents  of  life,  but  also  in  matters  of 
greater  importance.  You  see  in  elections  for  n 
bers  to  sit  in  parliament,  how  far  saluting  rov 
old  women,  drinking  with  clowns,  and  being  upon  a 
level  with  the  lowest  part  of  mankind,  in  that  where- 
in they  themselves  arc  lowest,  their  diversions,  w 
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carry  a  candidate.  A  capacity  for  prostituting  a 
man  s  self  in  his  behaviour,  and  descending  to  the 
present  humour  of  the  vulgar,  is  perhaps  as  good  an 
ingredient  as  any  other  for  making  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  world ;  and  if  a  man  has  nothing  eke 
or  better  to  think  of,  he  could  not  make  his  way  to 
wealth  and  distinction  by  property  methods,  than 
studying  the  particular  bent  or  inclination  of  people 
with  whom  he  converses,  and  working  from  the  ob- 
servation of  such  their  bias  in  all  matters  wherein  be 
has  any  intercourse  with  them:  for  his  ease  and 
comfort  he  may  assure  himself,  he  need  not  he  at 
the  expense  of  any  great  talent  or  virtue  to  please 
even  those  who  are  possessed  of  the  highest  quali- 
fications. Pride,  in  some  particular  disguise  or  other 
(often  a  secret  to  the  proud  man  himself),  is  the  most 
ordinary  spring  of  action  among  men.  You  needno 
more  than  to  discover  what  a  man  values  himself 
for:  then  of  iill  things  admire  that  quality,  bulbe 
sure  to  be  failing  in  ii  yourself  in  comparison  of  the 
man  whom  you  court.,/  I  have  heard  or  read  of  a 
secretary  of  state  in  Spain,  who  served  a  prince  who 
was  happy  in  an  elegant  use  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  often  writ  dispatches  in  it  with  his  own  hand. 
The  king  shewed  his  secretary  a  letter  he  had  writtea 
to  a  foreign  prince,  and,  under  the  colour  of  asking; 
his  advice,  laid  a  trap  for  his  applause.  The  honest 
man  read  it  as  a  faithful  counsellor,  and  not  only 
excepted  against  his  tying  himself  down  too  much 
by  some  expressions,  but  mended  the  phrase  in 
others.  You  may  guess  the  dispatches  that  erenl 
did  not  take  much  longer  time.  Mr.  Secretary,  as 
soon  as  he  came  to  his  own  house,  sent  for  his  eldest 
son,  and  communicated  to  him  that  the  family  must 
retire  out  of  Spain  as  soon  as  possible ;  '  for^'  said 
he,  '  the  king  knows  I  understand  Latin  better  than 
he  does.' 
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This  egregious  fault  in  a  man  of  the  world,  should 
be  a  lesson  to  nil  who  would  make  their  fortunes  : 
bat  a  regard  must  be  carefully  had  to  the  person 
with    whom  you   have  to  do;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  a  great  man  of  common  sense  must 
look  with  secret  indignation,  or  bridled  laughter,  on 
all  Ifae  slaves  who  stand  round  him  with  ready  faces 
to  approve  and  smile  at  all  he  says  in  the  gross.     It 
is  good  comedy  enough  to  observe  a  superior  talking 
half  sentences,    and  playing  an  humble  admirer's 
countenance  from  one  thing  to  another,  with  such 
perplexity,  that  he  knows  not  what  to  sneer  in  ap- 
probation of.      But  this  kind  of  complaisance  is  pe- 
culiarly the  manner  of  courts;  in  all  other  places  you 
must  constantly  go  farther  in  compliance  with  the 
persons  you  have  to  do  with,  than  a  mere  con- 
formity  of  looks   and  gestures.     If  you  are  in  a 
country  life,  and  would  be  a  leading  man,  a  good 
stomach,  a  loud  voice,  and  a  rustic  cheerfulness,  will 
go  a  great  way,  provided  you  are  able  to  drink,  and 
drink  any  thing.     But!  was  just  now  going  to  draw 
Ac  manner  of  behaviour  I  would  advise  people  to 
(TOeiise  under  some  maxim;   and  intimated,   that 
Nery  one  almost  was  governed  by  his  pride.    There 
*as  an  old  fellow  about  forty  years  ago  so  peevish 
mA  fretful,  though  a  man  of  business,  that  no  one 
at  him;  hut  he  frequented  a  particular 
■house,  where  he  triumphed  over  every 
tricktrack  and  backgammon.     The  way  to 
office  well,  was  first  to  be  insulted  by  him 
of  those  games  in  his  leisure  hours ;  for  his 
was  to  shew  that  he  was  a  man  of  pleasure  as 
business.     Next  to  this  sort  of  insinuation, 
called  in  ail  places  (from  its  taking  its  birth 
mseholds  of  princes)  making  one's  court,  the 
wailing  way  is,  by  what  better-bred  people 
the  vulgar  a  bribe.     I  humbly  con- 
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ceive  that  such  a  thing  is  conveyed  with  mote  gal- 
lantry in  a  billet-doux  that  should  be  understood  at 
the  Bank,  than  in  gross  money ;  but  as  to  stubborn 
people,  who  are  so  surly  as  to  accept  of  neither  note 
nor  cash,  having  formerly  dabbled  in  chemistry,  1 
can  only  say,  that  one  part  of  matter  asks  one  thins:, 
and  another  another,  to  make  it  fluent ;  but  there  is 
nothing  but  may  be  dissolved  by  a  proper  n 
Thus,  the  virtue  which  is  too  obdurate  for  gold  w 
paper,  shall  melt  away  very  kindly  in  a  liquid.  The 
island  of  Barbadoes  (a  shrewd  people)  manage  all 
their  appeals  to  Great  Britain  by  a  skilful  distribu- 
tion of  citron  water*  among  the  whisperers  about 
men  in  power.  Generous  wines  do  every  day  pre- 
vail, and  that  in  great  points,  where  ten  thousand 
times  their  value  would  have  been  rejected  with  in- 
dignation. 

But,  to  wave  the  enumeration  of  the  sundry  wayi 
of  applying  by  presents,  bribes,  management  of 
people's  passions  and  affections,  in  such  a  ma 
as  it  shall  appear  that  the  virtue  of  the  best  m 
by  one  method  or  other  corruptible,  let  us  lookout 
for  some  expedient  to  turn  those  passions  and  affec- 
tions on  the  side  of  truth  and  honour.  When  a  ruin 
has  laid  it  down  for  a  position,  that  parting  with  his 
integrity,  in  the  minutest  circumstance,  is  losing  to 
much  of  his  very  self,  self-love  will  become  a  virtue. 
By  this  means,  good  and  evil  will  be  the  only  objects 
of  dislike  and  approbation ;  and  he  that  injures  any 
man,  has  effectually  wounded  the  man  of  this  torn 
as  much  as  if  the  harm  had  been  to  himself.  Ths 
seems  to  be  the  only  expedient  to  arrive  at  an  w- 
partiatity:  and  a  man  who  follows  the  dictates  " 
truth  and  right  Teason,  may  by  artifice  be  led  ia 
but  never  can  into  guilt. — T. 

•  Then  commonly  tilled  Uarbndocs  water. 
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|uod  nunc  ratio  est,  impetus  ante  fuit. 


,  'twas  appetite  before. 

'  Bewaki;  of  the  ides  of  March,'  said  the  Roman 
augur  to  Julius  Ciesar :  '  Beware  of  the  month  of 
May,*  says  the  British  Spectator  to  his  fair  country- 
women. The  caution  of  the  first  was  unhappily  neg- 
lected, and  Ctesar's  confidence  cost  him  his  life.  I 
un  apt  to  flatter  myself  that  my  pretty  readers  had 
much  more  regard  to  the  advice  I  gave  them,  since 
I  have  yet  received  very  few  accounts  of  any  noto- 
rious trips  made  in  the  last  month. 

But,  though  1  hope  for  the  best,  I  shall  not  pro- 
nounce too  positively  on  this  point,  till  I  have  seen 
forty  weeks  well  over ;  at  which  period  of  time,  as 
my  good  friend  Sir  Roger  has  often  told  me,  he  has 
aore  business  as  a  justice  of  peace,  among  the  dis- 
solute young  people  in  the  country,  than  at  any  other 
was  on  of  the  year. 

Neither  must  I  forget  a  letter  which  I  received 
new  a  fortnight  since  from  a  lady,  who,  it  seems, 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  telling  me  she  looked 

ri  the  month  as  then  out,  for  that  she  had  all 
g  reckoned  by  the  new  style. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  great  reason  to  believe, 
(rora  several  angry  letters  which  have  been  sent  to 
ae  by  disappointed  lovers,  that  my  advice  has  been 
tf  very  signal  service  to  the  fair  sex,  who,  according 
to  the  old  proverb,  were  '  forewarned,  forearmed.' 

One  of  these  gentlemen  tells  me,  that  ho  would 
We    given  me   a    hundred  pounds,  rather  than  I 
" '  have  published  that  paper;  for  that  his  mis, 
G  2 
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treBS,  who  bad  promised  to  explain  herself  to  ha 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  upon  reading  that  ft 
course  told  him,  that  she  would  give  him  her  ansve 
in  June. 

Thyrsis  acquaints  me,  that  when  he  desired  Sjh 
to  take  a  walk  in  the  fields,  she  told  him,  the  Spec 
tator  had  forbidden  her. 

Another  of  my  correspondents,  who  writes  hinue 
Mat  Meager,  complains  that,  whereas  he  constani 
used  to  breakfast  with  his  mistress  uponchocoltA 
going  to  wait  upon  her  the  first  of  May,  he  fan 
his  usual  treat  very  much  changed  for  the  worse,« 
has  been  forced  to  feed  ever  since  upon  green  tea. 

As  I  begun  this  critical  season  with  the  caveat  1 
the  ladies,  I  shall  conclude  it  with  a  congratulate 
and  do  most  heartily  wish  them  joy  of  their  hap[ 
deliverance. 

They  may  now  reflect  with  pleasure  on  the  dauge 
they  have  escaped,  and  look  back  with  as  much  * 
tisfaction  on  the  perils  that  threatened  them,  as  Ijto 
great-grandmothers  did  formerly  on  the  buroifl 
ploughshares,  after  having  passed  through  the  orda 
trial.  The  instigations  of  the  spring  are  now  abate* 
The  nightingale  gives  over  her  *  love-labour*d  song 
as  Milton  phrases  it ;  the  blossoms  are  fallen,  an 
the  beds  of  flowers  swept  away  by  the  scythe  of  ti) 
mower. 

I  shall  now  allow  my  fair  readers  to  return  to  the 
romances  and  chocolate,  provided  they  make  « 
of  them  with  moderation,  till  about  the  middle  < 
the  month,  when  the  sun  shall  have  made  someffl 
gress  in  the  Crab.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  tot 
too  much  confidence  and  security.  The  Trojatt 
who  stood  upon  their  guard  all  the  while  the  Greciu 
lay  before  their  city,  when  they  fancied  the  skf 
was  raised,  and  the  danger  past,  were  the  very  b« 
night  burnt  in  their  beds"    I  must  also  observe,  th 
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is  in  some  climates  there  is  perpetual  spring,  so  in 
iome  female  constitutions  there  is  a  perpetual  May. 
These  are  a  kind  of  valetudinarians  in  chastity,  whom 
,  would  continue  in  a  constant  diet.  I  cannot  think 
hese  wholly  out  of  danger,  till  they  have  looked 
rpon  the  other  sex  at  least  five  yearB  through  a  pair 
if  spectacles.  Will  Honeycomb  has  often  assured 
ne,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  steal  one  of  this  species, 
vhen  she  is  passed  her  grand  climacteric,  than  to 
any  off  an  icy  girl  on  this  side  five-and-twenty  ;  and 
;hat  a  rake  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  in  vain  en- 
ieavoured  to  gain  the  affections  of  a  young  lady  of 
fifteen,  had  at  last  made  his  fortune  by  running  away 
nth  her  grandmother. 

But  as  I  do  not  design  this  speculation  for  the 
evergreens  of  the  sex,  I  shall  again  apply  myself  to 
those  who  would  willingly  listen  to  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  virtue,  and  can  now  hear  me  in  eold 
blood.  If  there  are  any  who  have  forfeited  their  in- 
nocence, they  muBt  now  consider  themselves  under 
that  melancholy  view  in  which  Chamont  regards  his 
lister,  in  those  beautiful  lines: 

Grew  iweet  to  sense,  Bnd  lovely  to  the  eye. 
Till  at  the  lag!  a  cruel  upoiter  came, 
Crept  this  fair  rose,  anil  rilled  all  its  sweetness, 
Then  cast  it  like  a  loathsome  weed  away. 

On  the  contrary,  she  who  has  observed  the  timely 
cautions  I  gave  her,  and  lived  up  to  the  rules  of 
modesty,  will  now  flourish  like  '  a  rose  in  June,' 
ritfa  all  her  virgin  blushes  and  sweetness  about  her. 
must,  however,  desire  these  last  to  consider,  how 
hameful  it  would  be  for  a  general,  who  has  made  a 
nccessful  campaign,  to  be  surprised  in  his  winter- 
uarters.  It  would  be  no  less  dishonourable  for  a 
idy  to  lose,  in  any  other  month  of  the  year,  what 
be  has  been  at  the  pains  to  preserve  in  May. 
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There  is  no  charm  in  the  female  sex  that  can  sup- 
ply the  place  of  virtue.  Without  innocence,  beantj 
is  unlovely,  and  quality  contemptible ;  good-breed 
ing  degenerates  into  wantonness,  and  wit  into  imp* 
dence.  It  is  observed,  that  all  the  virtues  are  k 
presented  by  both  painters  and  statuaries  undc 
female  shapes ;  but  if  any  one  of  them  has  a  moi 
particular  title  to  that  sex,  it  is  modesty.  I  sha 
leave  it  to  the  divines  to  guard  them  against  the  0{ 
posite  vice,  as  they  may  be  overpowered  by  tempt! 
tions.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  have  warned  thei 
against  it,  as  they  may  be  led  astray  by  instinct.' 

I  desire  this  paper  may  be  read  with  more  tht 
ordinary  attention,  at  all  tea-tables  within  the  citk 
of  London  and  Westminster. — X. 


N°  396.     WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  4,  1712. 


Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii,  Ferio,  Baralipton. 

Having  a  great  deal  of  business  upon  my  hands  a 
present,  I  shall  beg  the  reader's  leave  to  present  hin 
with  a  letter  that  I  received  about  half  a  year  agi 
from  a  gentleman  at  Cambridge,  who  styles  himsd 
Peter  de  Quir.  I  have  kept  it  by  me  some  months 
and  though  I  did  not  know  at  first  what  to  make  c 
it,  upon  my  reading  it  over  very  frequently  I  haves 
last  discovered  several  conceits  in  it :  I  would  nc 
therefore  have  my  reader  discouraged  if  he  does  no 
take  them  at  the  first  perusal. 

'  To  Mr.  Spectator. 

'From  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Feb.  3,  1712. 

1  The  monopoly  of  puns  in  this  university  has  beet 
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immemorial  privilege  of  the  Johnians* ;  and  we 
mot  help  resenting  the  late  invasion  of  our  ancient 
bt  as  to  that  particular,  by  a  little  pretender  to 
aching  in  a  neighbouring  college,  who  in  applica- 
ii  to  you  by  way  of  letter,  a  while  ago,  styled 
nelf  Fhilobrune.  Dear  Sir,  as  you  are  by  cha- 
ster a  profest  well-wisher  to  speculation,  you  will 
rase  a  remark  which  this  gentleman's  passion  for 
a  brunette  has  suggested  to  a  brother  theorist :  it 
an  offer  towards  a  mechanical  account  of  his  lapse 
panning,  for  he  belongs  to  a  set  of  mortals  who 
he  themselves  upon  an  uncommon  mastery  in  the 
He  humane  and  polite  parts  of  letters. 
*  A  conquest  by  one  of  this  species  of  females 
res  a  very  odd  turn  to  the  intellectuals  of  the  cap- 
ated  person,  and  very  different  from  that  way  of 
inking  which  a  triumph  from  the  eyes  of  another, 
we  emphatically  of  the  fair  sex,  does  generally  oc- 
iion.  It  fills  the  imagination  with  an  assemblage 
such  ideas  and  pictures  as  are  hardly  any  thing 
t  shade,  such  as  night,  the  devil,  &c.  These  por- 
itures  very  near  overpower  the  light  of  the  under- 
tiding,  almost  benight  the  faculties,  and  give  that 
lancholy  tincture  to  the  most  sanguine  com- 
rion,  which  this  gentleman  calls  an  inclination  to 
in  a  brown-study,  and  is  usually  attended  with 
•se  consequences,  in  case  of  a  repulse.  During 
i  twilight  of  intellects,  the  patient  is  extremely 
>  as  love  is  the  most  witty  passion  in  nature,  to 
t  at  some  pert  sallies  now  and  then,  by  way  of 
rish,  upon  the  amiable  enchantress,  and  unfor- 
ately  stumbles  upon  that  mongrel  miscreated  (to 
ak  in  Miltonic)  kind  of  wit,  vulgarly  termed  the 
i.     It  would  not  be  much  amiss  to  consult  Dr. 

—  W (who  is  certainly  a  very  able  projec- 

,  and  whose  system  of  divinity  and  spiritual  me- 

*  The  students  of  St.  John's  College. 
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cbanics  obtains  very  much  among  the  better  part  of 
our  undergraduates)  whether  a  general  intermar- 
riage, enjoined  by  parliament,  between  this  sister- 
hood of  tine  olive-beauties  and  the  fraternity  of  the 
people  called  Quakers,  would  not  be  a  very  service- 
able expedient,  and  abate  that  overflow  of  light 
which  shines  within  them  so  powerfully,  that  it  daz- 
zles their  eyes,  and  dances  them  into  a  thousand 
vagarieB  of  error  and  enthusiasm.  These  reflections 
may  impart  some  light  towards  a  discovery  of  the 
origin  of  punning  among  us,  and  the  foundation  of 
its  prevailing  so  long  in  this  famous  body-  It  is  no- 
torious, from  the  instance  under  consideration,  that 
it  must  be  owing  chiefly  to  the  use  of  brown  jogs, 
muddy  belch,  and  the  fumes  of  a  certain  memorable 
place  of  rendezvous  with  us  at  meals,  known  by  the 
name  of  Staincoat  Hole :  for  the  atmosphere  of  the 
kitchen,  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  predominates  least 
about  the  fire,  but  resides  behind,  and  fills  the  fra- 
grant receptacle  above-mentioned.  Besides,  it  is 
farther  observable,  that  the  delicate  spirits  among 
us,  who  declare  against  these  nauseous  proceedings, 
sip  tea,  and  put  up  for  critic  and  amour,  profess 
likewise  an  equal  abhorrence  for  punning,  the  an- 
cient innocent  diversion  of  this  society.  After  all, 
Sir,  though  it  may  appear  something  absurd  that  I 
seem  to  approach  you  with  the  air  of  an  advocate 
for  punning  (you  who  have  justified  your  censures 
of  the  practice  in  a  set  dissertation  upon  that  sub- 
ject*) yet  I  am  confident  you  will  think  it  abundandy 
atoned  for  by  observing,  that  this  humbler  exercise 
may  be  as  instrumental  in  diverting  us  from  any  in- 
novating schemes  and  hypotheses  in  wit,  as  dwelling 
upon  honest  orthodox  logic  would  be  in  securing  u( 
from  heresy  in  religion.  Had  Mr.  W n'sf  re- 
searches been  confined  within  the  bounds  of  Rarou* 

•  Sec  Spec.  No.  CI  r  Mr.  Wilis  ton. 
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or  Crackenthorp,  that  learned  newsmonger  might 
have  acquiesced  in  what  the  holy  oracles  pronounced 
upon  the  deluge  like  other  Christians;  and  had  the 
surprising  Mr.  L y  been  content  with  the  em- 
ployment of  rttininir  upon  Shakspc -.ire's  points  and 
quibbles  (for  which  lie  must  he  allowed  to  have  a 
superlative  genius),  and  now  and  then  penning  a 
catch  or  a  ditty,  instead  of  inditing  odes  and  sou- 
nets,  the  gentlemen  of  the  him  gout  in  the  pit  would 
never  have  been  put  lo  all  lhat  grimace  in  damning 
the  frippery  of  state,  the  poverty  and  languor  of 
thought,  the  unnatural  wit,  ;unl  inadilkial  structure 
of  his  dramas.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

Petfr  de  Quir.' 


3S7.     THUKSDAY,  JUNE  5,  1712. 


Dolor  ijiie  Jisprlam 


grief  inspired  Iter  then  wilti  eloquence. 

Stoic  philosophers  discard  ail  passions  in 
they  will  not  allow  a  wise  man  so  much  as 
to  pity  the  afflictions  of  another.  '  If  thou  seest  thy 
friend  in  trouble,'  says  Epictetus,  '  thou  mayest  put 
on  a  look  of  sorrow,  and  condole  with  him,  but  take 
care  that  thy  sorrow  be  not  real.'  The  more  rigid 
of  this  sect  would  not  comply  so  far  as  to  shew  even 
such  an  outward  appearance  of  grief;  but,  when 
one  told  them  of  any  calamity  that  had  befallen  even 
the  nearest  of  their  acquaintance,  would  immediately 
reply,  '  What  is  that  to  me?'  If  you  aggravated  the 
circumstances  of  the  affliction,  and  shewed  how  one 
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misfortune  was  followed  by  another,  the  answer  was 
still, '  All  this  may  be  true,  but  what  is  it  to  me  V 

For  ray  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion  compassion 
does  not  only  retine  and  civilize  human  nature,  but 
has  something  in  it  more  pleasing  and  agreeable 
than  what  can  be  met  with  in  such  an  indolent  hap- 
piness, such  an  indifference  to  mankind,  as  that  in 
which  the  Stoics  placed  their  wisdom.  As  love  ii 
the  most  delightful  passion,  pity  is  nothing  else  but 
love  softened  by  a  degree  of  sorrow.  In  short,  it  is 
a  kind  of  pleasing  anguish,  as  well  as  generous  sym- 
pathy, that  knits  mankind  together,  and  blends  them 
in  the  same  common  lot. 

Those  who  have  laid  down  rules  for  rhetoric  or 
poetry  advise  the  writer  to  work  himself  up,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  pitch  of  sorrow  which  he  endeavours  to 
produce  in  others.     There  are  none  therefore  who 
stir  up  pity  so  much  as  those  who  indite  their  owr» 
sufferings.     Grief  has  a  natural  eloquence  belonging 
to  it,  and  breaks  out  in  more  moving  sentiment^*- 
than  can  be  supplied  by  the    finest    imagination  - — ■ 
Nature  on  this  occasion  dictates  a  thousand  pas — ' 
sionate  things  which  cannot  be  supplied  by  art. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  short  speeches  or  i 
tences  which  we  often  meet  with  in  histories  make  a 
deeper  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  than 
the  most  laboured  strokes  in  a  well-written  tragedy. 
Truth  and  matter  of  fact  sets  the  person  actually 
before  us  in  the  one,  whom  fiction  places  at  a  greater 
distance  from  us  in  the  other.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  any  ancient  or  modern  story  more  af- 
fecting than  a  letter  of  Ann  of  Bologne,  wife  to  king 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  mother  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
which  is  still  extant  in  the  Cotton  library,  as  written 
by  her  own  hand. 

Shakspeare  himself  could  not  have  made  her  talk 
in  a  strain  so  suitable  to  her  condition  arid  eharac- 
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tar.  One  sees  in  it  the  expostulations  of  a  slighted 
bier,  the  resentments  of  an  injured  woman,  and  the 
mows  of  an  imprisoned  queen.  I  need  not  ac- 
^Mfbt  my  reader  that  this  princess  was  then  under 
fNMCuiion  for  disloyalty  to  the  king's  bed,  and  that 
4**&s  afterward  publicly  beheaded  upon  the  same 
q&ount;  though  this  prosecution  was  believed  by 
*tay.to  proceed,  as  she  herself  intimates,  rather 
iilto  the  king's  love  to  Jane  Seymour,  than  from 
ttJF  actual  crime  in  Ann  of  Bologne. 

Queen  Ann  Boleyn's  lost  Letter  to  King  Henry. 
«  MB,  Cotton  lib.  Otho.  C.  10. 

4  Tour  grace's  displeasure,  and  my  imprisonment, 
tie  things  so  strange  unto  me,  as  what  to  write,  or 
•hat  to  excuse,  I  am  altogether  ignorant.  Whereas 
4ta  send  unto  me  (willing  me  to  confess  a  truth,  and 
o  obtain  your  favour),  by  such  a  one,  whom  you 
mom  to  be  mine  ancient  professed  enemy,  I  no 
ooner  received  this  message  by  him,  than  I  rightly 
onceived  your  meaning ;  and  if,  as  you  say,  con- 
rising  a  truth  indeed  may  procure  my  safety,  I 
ball  with  all  willingness  and  duty  perform  your 
ominand. 

*  But  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine,  that  your 
oor  wife  will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault 
here  not  so  much  as  a  thought  thereof  preceded. 
Jid  to  speak  a  truth  never  prince  had  wife  more  loyal 
i  all  duty,  and  in  all  true  affection,  than  you  have  ever 
mud  in  Ann  Boleyn :  with  which  name  and  place 
could  willingly  have  contented  myself,  if  God  and 
cmr  grace's  pleasure  had  been  so  pleased.  Neither 
id  I  at  any  time  so  far  forget  myself  in  my  exalta- 
on  or  received  queenship,  but  that  I  always  looked 
or  such  an  alteration  as  now  I  find ;  for  the  ground 
if  my  preferment  being  on  no  surer  foundation  than 
'our  grace's  fancy,  the  least  alteration  I  knew  was 
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fit  and  sufficient  to  draw  that  faucy  to  some  other 
subject.  You  have  chosen  me  from  a  low  estate  to 
be  your  queen  and  companion,  far  beyond  my  de- 
sert or  desire.  If  then  you  found  me  worthy  of  sucb 
honour,  good  your  grace,  let  not  any  light  fancy,  or 
bad  counsel  of  mine  enemies,  withdraw  your  princely 
favour  from  me  ;  neither  let  that  stain,  that  unworthy 
stain,  of  a  disloyal  heart  towards  your  good  grace, 
ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot  on  your  most  dutiful  wife, 
and  the  infant  princess  your  daughter.  Try  me, 
good  king,  hut  let  me  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let 
not  my  sworn  enemies  sit  a3  my  accusers  and 
judges  ;  yea,  let  me  receive  an  open  trial,  for  my 
truth  shall  fear  no  open  shame;  then  shall  you  see 
either  mine  innocency  cleared,  your  suspicion  and 
conscience  satisfied,  the  ignominy  and  slander  of 
the  world  stopped,  or  rny  guilt  openly  declared.  So 
that,  whatsoever  God  or  you  may  determine  of  me, 
your  grace  maybe  freed  from  an  open  censure;  and 
mine  offence  being  so  lawfully  proved,  your  grace  is 
at  liberty  both  before  God  and  man,  not  only  to  ex- 
ecute worthy  punishment  on  me  as  an  unlawful  wife, 
hut  to  follow  your  affection  already  settled  on  that 
party,  for  whose  sake  I  am  now  as  I  am,  whose 
name  I  could  some  good  while  since  have  pointed 
unto,  your  grace  being  uotignorant  of  my  suspicion 
therein. 

'  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and 
that  not  only  my  death,  but  an  infamous  slander, 
must  bring  you  the  enjoying  of  your  desired  happi- 
ness ;  then  I  desire  of  God,  that  he  will  pardon  your 
great  sin  therein,  and  likewise  mine  enemies,  the  in- 
struments thereof;  and  that  he  will  not  call  you  10 
a  strict  account  for  your  unprincely  and  cruel  usage 
of  me,  at  bis  general  judgment  seat,  where  both  you 
and  myself  must  shortly  appear,  and  in  whose  judg- 
ment I  doubt  not  (whatsoever  the  world  may  think 


ne)  mine  innocence  shall  be  openly  known,  and 
iciently  cleared. 

My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself 
j  only  bear  the  burden  of  your  grate's  displea- 
t,  and  that  it  may  not  touch  the  innocent  souls 
hose  poor  gentlemen,  who  (as  I  understand)  are 
wise  in  strait  imprisonment  for  my  sake.  If 
r  I  have  found  favour  in  your  sight,  if  ever  the 
le  of  Ann  Boleyn  hath  been  pleasing  in  your 
i,  then  let  me  obtain  this  request,  and  I  will  so 
re  to  trouble  your  grace  any  farther,  with  mine 
aest  prayers  to  the  Trinity,  to  have  your  grace  in 
good  keeping,  and  to  direct  you  in  all  your 
ions.  From  my  doleful  prison  in  the  Tower,  this 
h  of  May;  Your  most  loyal, 

and  ever  faithful  wife, 

Ann  Boleyn.' 


I 
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nunire  pares  certa  taiionc  modoqne.— Hon.  2  Sat.  iii.  271. 

You'd  be  *  fool 
ffiili  art  and  wiidoro,  and  be  mad  by  rule. — Creech. 

nthio  and  Flavia  are  persons  of  distinction  in  this 
'n,  who  have  been  lovers  these  ten  months  last 
it,  and  writ  to  each  other  for  gal  Ian  try- sake  under 
'Be  feigned  names;  Mr.  Such-a-one  and  Mrs. 
ch-a-one  not  being  capable  of  raising  the  soul  out 
the  ordinary  tracts  and  passages  of  life,  up  to 
t  elevation  which  makes  the  life  of  the  enamoured 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
t  ever  since  the  beauteous  Cecilia  has  made  such 
gure  as  she  now  does  in  the  circle  of  charming 
nen,Cynthio  has  been  secretly  one  of  her  adorers. 
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Lsetitia  has  been  the  finest  v 

three  months,  and  so  long  Cynthio  has  act 

Kit  of  a  lover  very  awkwardly  in  the  prese 
avia.  F  la  via  has  been  too  blind  towards  hh 
has  too  sincere  a  heart  of  her  own  to  observe  t 
sand  things  which  would  have  discovered  this  c 
of  mind  to  any  one  less  engaged  than  she  was. 
thio  was  musing  yesterday  in  the  piazza  in  C 
garden,  and  was  saying  to  himself  that  he  was 
ill  man  to  go  on  in  visiting  and  professing  1 
Flavia,  when  his  heart  was  enthralled  to  ai 
*  It  is  an  infirmity  that  I  am  not  constant  to  I 
but  it  would  be  still  a  greater  crime,  since  1  i 
continue  to  love  her,  to  profess  that  I  do.  To 
a  woman  with  the  coldness  that  usually  indeed 
on  after  marriage,  is  ruining  one's  self  with  one 
open;  besides,  it  is  really  doing  her  an  injury.' 
last  consideration  forsooth,  of  injuring  her  i 
sisting,  made  him  resolve  to  break  off  upon  tl 
favourable  opportunity  of  making  her  angry, 
he  was  in  this  thought,  he  saw  Robin  the  ] 
who  waits  at  Will's  coffee-house,  passing  by. 
bin,  you  must  know,  is  the  best  man  m  to 
carrying  a  billet ;  the  fellow  has  a  thin  body 
step,  demure  looks,  sufficient  sense,  and  kno 
town.  This  man  carried  Cynthio's  first  let 
Flavia,  and,  by  frequent  errands  ever  since, 
known  to  her.  The  fellow  covers  his  knowle 
the  nature  of  his  messages  with  the  most  ex 
low  humour  imaginable.  The  first  he  obliged 
to  take,  was  by  complaining  to  her  that  he 
wife  and  three  children;  and  if  she  did  nc 
that  letter,  which  he  was  sure  there  was  no  hi 
but  rather  love,  his  family  must  go  s  up  perl  ess  i 
for  the  gentleman  would  pay  him  according 
did  his  business.  Robin,  therefore,  Cynthi 
thought  fit  to  make  use  of,  and  gave  him  oh! 
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ttfore  Flavia's  door,  and  if  she  called  him  to 
m&  asked  whether  it  was  Cynthio  who  passed 
I  should  at  first  be  loath  to  own  it  was,  but  upon 
tonity  confess  it.  There  needed  not  much 
ii  into  that  part  of  the  town  to  find  a  well- 
ed hussey  fit  for  the  purpose  Cynthio  designed 
As  soon  as  he  believed  Robin  was  posted,  he 
by  Flavians  lodgings  in  a  hackney-coach  and 
nan  in  it.  Robin  was  at  the  door  talking  with 
A  maid,  and  Cynthio  pulled  up  the  glass  as 
tad,  and  hid  his  associate.  The  report  of  this 
instance  soon  flew  up  stairs,  and  Robin  could 
eny  but  the  gentleman  favoured*  his  master ; 
'ft  was  he,  he  was  sure  the  lady  was  but  his 
a  whom  he  had  seen  ask  for  him,  adding  that 
SUfeed  she  was  a  poor  relation,  because  they 
her  wait  one  morning  till  he  was  awake.  Fla- 
mmediately  writ  the  following  epistle,  which 
*  brought  to  Will's, 

ffE,  June  4, 1719. 

.  is  in  vain  to  deny  it,  basest,  falsest  of  man- 
my  maid,  as  well  as  the  bearer,  saw  you. 

The  injured  Flavia/ 

bsr  Cynthio  had  read  the  letter,  he  asked  Robin 
ihe  looked,  and  what  she  said  at  the  delivery 
Robin  said  she  spoke  short  to  him,  and 
I  him  back  again,  and  had  nothing  to  say  to 
■ad  bid  him  and  all  the  men  in  the  world  go 
f  her  sight ;  but  the  maid  followed,  and  bid  him 
an  answer. 

Cynthio  returned  as  follows  : 
MADAM,  Jane  4,  Three  afternoon,  1712. 

hat  your  maid  and  the  bearer  have  seen  me 
often  is  very  certain;  but  I  desire  to  know* 

*  Resembled. 
H2 


Your  amazed  Cyntiim.' 
villi  this,  Flavia  an- 
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being  engaged  at  piquet,  what  your  letter  means  by 
"  'tis  in  vain  to  deny  it."  I  shall  stay  here  all  tie 
evening. 

A  soon  as  Robin   : 
s  we  reel : 
-     '  DEAR  CYNTHIO, 

'  I  have  walked  a  turn  or  two  in  my  anti-chamber 
since  1  writ  to  you,  and  have  recovered  myself  from 
an  impertinent  fit  which  you  ought  to  forgive  iBft 
and  desire  you  would  come  to  me  immediately  lo 
laugh  off  a  jeulousy  that  you  and  a  creature  of  tht 
town  went  by  in  a  hackney-coach  an  hour  ago. 
I  am  your  most  humble  servant,  F1.4VU. 

'  I  will  not  open  the  letter  which  my  Cynthio  writ 
upon  the  misapprehension  you  must  have  been  under, 
when  you  writ,  tor  want  of  hearing  the  whole  circum- 
stance.' 

Robin  came  back  in  an  instant,  and  Cynthio  an- 
swered : 

■  Half  an  liour  sii  minutes  after  Iliree. 
■  MADAM,  June  *.  Will's  coflec-liotue. 

'  It  is  certain  I  went  by  your  lodging  with  a  gen- 
tlewoman to  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be  known; 
she  is  indeed  my  relation,  and  a  pretty  sort  of  wo- 
man. But  your  starting  manner  of  writing,  m 
owning  you  have  not  done  me  the  honour  so  rouch 
as  to  open  my  letter,  has  in  it  something  very  unac- 
countable, and  alarms  one  that  has  had  tliougiiB 
of  passing  his  days  with  you.  But  I  am  bom  tt 
admire  you  with  all  your  little  imperfections. 

Cynthio.' 

Robin  ran  back  and  brought  for  answer: 
'  Exact  Sir,  that  are  at  Will's  coffee-house  SB  I     . 
nutes  after  three,  June  4;  one  that  has  had  though"- '( 
and  all  my  little  inj perfections.     Sir.  come  to  n  ^ 
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mediately,  or  I  shall  determine 
not  be  very  pleasing  to  you. 

Robin  gave  an  account  that  she  looked  e 
angry  when  she  gave  him  the  letter ;  and  that  he 
told  her,  for  she  asked,  that  Cynthio  only  looked  at 
the  clock,  taking  snuff,  and  writ  two  or  three  words 
on  the  top  of  the  letter  when  he  gave  him  his. 

Now  the  plot  thickened  ao  well,  as  that  Cynthio 
saw  he  had  not  much  more  to  do,  to  accomplish  being 
irreconcilably  banished  :  he  writ, 
'  MADAM, 

*  I  have  that  prejudice  in  favour  of  all  you  do,  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  determine  upon  what  will 
sot  be  very  pleasing  to       Your  obedient  servant, 

Cynthio.* 
This  was  delivered,  and  the  answer  returned,  in  a 
little  more  than  two  seconds. 
•SIR, 

*  Is  it  come  to  this?  You  never  loved  me,  and 
the  creature  you  were  with  is  the  properest  person 
for  your  associate.  I  despise  you,  and  hope  I  shall 
Soon  hate  you  as  a  villain  to 

The  credulous  Flavia.' 
Robin  ran  back  with : 

'MADAM, 
'Your  credulity  when  you  are  to  gain  your  point, 
and  suspicion  when  you  fear  to  lose  it,  make  it  a  very 
hard  part  to  behave  as  becomes  your  humble  slave, 
Cynthio.' 
Robin  whipt  away  and  returned  with, 

•  MR.  WELLFORD, 
'  Flavia  and  Cynthio  are  no  more.    I  relieve  you 
from  the  hard  part  of  which  you  complain,  and  ba- 
you from  my  sight  for  ever.        Awn  Heart. 
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Robin  had  a  crown  lor  his  afternoon's  work ;  awl 

lliis  is  published  to  admonish  Cecilia  to  avenge  the 

injury  done  to  Flavia. — T. 
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Tliew 


in  scst  tenlHl  dciccndere  ! — Puns.  Sat.  t 
21  iiiijicrs'i:i;Liaiis  uf  \i\s  uiijitl.— Dhydev. 


Hypocrisy  at  the  fashionable  end  of  the  town  is 
very  different  from  hypocrisy  in  the  city.  The  mo- 
dish hypocrite  endeavours  to  appear  more  vicious 
than  he  really  is,  the  other  kind  of  hypocrite  u 
virtuous.  The  former  is  afraid  of  every  thing  that 
has  the  show  of  religion  in  it,  and  would  be  thought 
engaged  in  many  criminal  gallantries  and  amours 
which  he  is  not  guilty  of.  The  latter  assumes  a  fate 
of  sanctity,  and  covers  a  multitude  of  vices  under  a 
seeming  religious  deportment. 

Bat  there  is  another  kind  of  hypocrisy,  which  dif- 
fers from  both  these,  and  which  I  intend  to  make  the 
subject  of  this  paper ;  I  mean  that  hypocrisy,  bj 
which  a  man  does  not  only  deceive  the  world,  bni 
very  often  imposes  on  himself;  that  hypocrisy  which 
conceals  his  own  heart  from  him,  and  makes  hioi 
believe  he  is  more  virtuous  than  he  really  is,  ai 
either  not  attend  to  his  vices,  or  mistake  even  his 
vices  for  virtues.  It  is  this  fatal  hypocrisy,  and  self- 
deceit,  which  is  taken  notice  of  in  those  words,  '  Who 
can  understand  his  errors?  cleanse  thou  me  from 
secret  faults.' 

If  the  open  professors  of  impiety  deserve  the  at- 
raost  application  and  endeavours  of  moral  writers  t" 
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recover  them  from  vice  and  folly,  how  much  more 
may  those  lay  a  claim  to  their  care  and  compassion, 
who  arc  walking  in  the  paths  of  death,  while  they 
fancy  themselves  engaged  in  a  course  of  virtue!  I 
shall  endeavour  therefore  to  lay  down  some  rules  for 
llie  discovery  of  those  vices  that  lurk  in  the  secret 
corners  of  the  soul,  and  to  shew  my  reader  those  me- 
thods by  which  he  may  arrive  at  a  true  and  impar- 
tial knowledge  of  himself.  The  usual  means  pre- 
scribed for  this  purpose  are,  to  examine  ourselves  by 
the  rults  which  are  laid  down  for  our  direction  in 
sacred  writ,  and  to  compare  our  lives  with  the  life 
of  that  person  who  acted  up  to  the  perfection  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  is  the  standing  example,  as  well  as 
the  great  guide  and  instructor,  of  those  who  receive 
liis  doctrines.  Though  these  two  heads  cannot  be 
too  much  insisted  upon,  I  shall  but  just  mention  them, 
since  they  have  been  handled  by  many  great  and 
eminent  writers, 

I  would  therefore  propose  the  following  methods 
to  the  consideration  of  such  as  would  find  out  their 
secret  faults,  and  make  a  true  estimate  of  themselves. 
In  the  first  place,  let  them  consider  well  what  are 
the  characters  which  they  hear  among  their  enemies. 
Oar  friends  very  often  flatter  us,  as  much  as  our  own 
hearts.  They  either  do  not  see  our  faults,  or  con- 
ceal them  from  us,  or  soften  them  by  their  repre- 
sentations, after  such  a  manner  that  we  think  them 
loo  trivial  to  be  taken  notice  of.  An  adversary,  on 
fie  contrary,  makes  a  stricter  search  into  us,  disco- 
vers every  flaw  and  imperfection  in  our  tempers ;  and 
though  his  malice  may  set  them  in  too  strong  a  light, 
it  has  generally  some  ground  for  what  it  advances. 
A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  in- 
flames his  crimes.  A  wise  man  should  give  a  just 
attention  to  both  of  them,  so  far  as  they  may  tend  to 
rovetnent  of  the  one,  and  diminution  of  the 
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other.  Plutarch  has  written  an  essay  on  the  benefits 
which  a  man  may  receive  from  hts  enemies,  and, 
among  the  good  fruits  of  enmity,  mentions  this  in 
particular,  that  by  the  reproaches  which  it  casts  npon 
us  we  see  the  worst  side  of  ourselves,  and  open  our 
eyes  to  several  blemishes  and  defects  in  out  lives  and 
conversations,  which  we  should  not  have  observed 
without  the  help  of  such  ill-natured  monitors. 

In  order  likewise  to  come  at  a  true  knowledge  of 
ourselves,  we  should  consider  on  the  other  hand  how- 
far  we  may  deserve  the  praises  and  approbations 
which  the  world  bestow  upon  us  ;  whether  the  ac- 
tions they  celebrate  proceed  from  laudable  and 
worthy  motives  ;  and  how  far  we  are  really  possessed 
of  the  virtues  which  gain  us  applause  among  thoie 
with  whom  we  converse.  Such  a  reflection  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  if  we  consider  how  apt  we  are  either 
to  value  or  condemn  ourselves  by  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  to  sacrifice  the  report  of  our  own  hearts 
to  the  judgment  of  the  world. 

In  the  next  place,  that  we  may  not  deceive  our- 
selves in  a  point  of  so  much  importance,  we  should 
not  lay  too  great  a  stress  on  any  supposed  virtues  we 
possess  that  are  of  a  doubtful  nature:  and  such  we 
may  esteem  all  those  in  which  multitudes  of  men 
dissent  from  us,  who  are  as  good  and  wise  as  our- 
selves. We  should  always  act  with  great  cautious- 
ness and  circumspection  in  points  where  it  is  nol 
impossible  that  we  may  be  deceived.  Intemperate 
zeal,  bigotry,  and  persecution  for  any  party  or  opi- 
nion, how  praiseworthy  soever  they  may  appear  to 
weak  men  of  our  own  principles,  produce  infinite 
calamities  among  mankind,  and  are  highly  criminal 
in  their  own  nature;  and  yet  how  many  persou 
eminent  for  piety  suffer  such  monstrous  and  absurd 
principles  of  action  to  take  root  in  their  minds  under 
the  colour  of  virtues !  For  my  own  part,  I  must  own 
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1  never  yet  knew  any  parly  so  just  and  reasonable, 
that  a  man  could  follow  if  in  its  height  and  violence, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  innocent. 

We  should  likewise  be  very  apprehensive  of  those 
actions  which  proceed  from  natural  constitution,  fa- 
vourite passions,  particular  education,  or  whatever 
promotes  our  worldly  interest  or  advantage.  In 
these  and  the  like  cases,  a  man's  judgment  is  easily 
perverted,  and  a  wrong  bias  hung  upon  his  mind. 
These  are  the  inlets  of  prejudice,  the  unguarded 
avenues  of  the  mind,  by  which  a  thousand  errors  and 
secret  faults  find  admission,  without  being  observed 
or  taken  notice  of.  A  wise  man  will  suspect  those 
actions  to  which  he  is  directed  by  something  besides 
reason,  and  always  apprehend  some  concealed  evil 
in  every  resolution  that  is  of  a  disputable  nature, 
when  it  is  conformable  to  his  particular  temper,  his 
age,  or  way  of  life,  or  when  it  favours  his  pleasure 
or  his  profit. 

There  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  to  lis  than 
thus  diligently  to  sift  our  thoughts,  and  examine  all 
these  dark  recesses  of  the  mind,  if  we  would  esta- 
blish our  souls  in  such  a  solid  and  substantial  virtue, 
as  will  turn  to  account  in  that  great  day  when  it 
must  stand  the  test  of  infinite  wisdom  and  justice. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  observing  that 
the  two  kinds  of  hypocrisy  1  have  here  spoken  of, 
namely,  that  of  deceiving  the  world,  and  that  of  im- 
posing on  ourselves,  are  touched  with  wonderful 
beauty  in  the  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  psalm'.  The 
folly  of  the  first  kind  of  hypocrisy  is  there  set  forth 
by  reflections  on  God's  omniscience  and  omnipre- 
sence, which  are  celebrated  in  as  noble  strains  of 
poetry  as  any  other  I  ever  met  with,  either  sacred  or 
profane.  The  other  kind  of  hypocrisy,  whereby  a 
man  deceives  himself,  is  intimated  in  the  two  last 
verses,  where  the  Psalmist  addresses  himself  to  the 
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great  .Searcher  of  hearts  in  that  emphatical  petition, 
'  Try  me,  O  God !  and  seek  the  ground  of  my  heart; 
prove  me,  and  examine  my  thoughts.  Loot  well  if 
there  be  any  way  of  wickedness  in  me,  and  lead  mu 
in  the  way  everlasting.* — L. 
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Lalct  BDgiili  in  hart*.— Vibg.  EcLiii.  93. 

There's  a  snake  in  the  grass. — English  Pbqve»m. 

It  should,  methinks,  preserve  modesty  and  its  in- 
terests in  the  world,  that  the  transgression  of  it  always 
creates  offence;  and  the  very  purposes  of  wanlon- 
ness  are  defeated  by  a  carriage  which  has  in  it  so 
much  boldness,  as  to  intimate  that  fear  and  reluct- 
ance are  quite  extinguished  in  an  object  which  would 
be  otherwise  desirable.  It  was  said  of  a  wit  of  uw 
last  age, 


SedLcj  •  his  thai  prevailing  gentle  I 
Which  canwith  a  rcsislle 


Which  can  with  a  resistless  charm  impart 
The  loosest  wishes  to  the  chastest  heart ; 
Raise  such  a  conflict,  kindle  such  a  fire, 
Weiween  declining  virtue  and  desire, 
That  the  pool  vanquisll'd  maid  dissolves  away 
In  dreams  all  night,  in  sighs  and  tears  all  day. 

This  prevailing  gentle  art  was  made  up  of  com- 
plaisance, courtship,  and  artful  conformity  to  the 
modesty  of  a  woman's  manners.     Rusticity,  broad 

•  Sedley,  (Sir  Cha.)  a  writer  of  verses  in  the  reign  of  Cbarlei 
II.  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite.  The  nobleman's  vena 
quoted  here  allude,  it  has  been  said,  not  to  Sic  Charles  Sedlejr'i 
writings,  but  (o  his  personal  address ;  for  we  are  (old  that,  bj 
studying  human  nature,  he  had  acquired  to  an  eminent  degrf 
(>«;  art  of  nuking  himself  agreeable,  particularly  tu  the  ladies. 
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?xpression,  and  forward  obtrusion,  ofFend  thoso  of 
education,  and  make  the  transgressors  odious  to  all 
»bo  have  merit  enough  to  attract  regard.  It  is  in 
iiis  taste  that  the  scenery  is  so  beautifully  ordered 
in  die  description  which  Antony  makes,  in  the  dia- 
logue between  him  and  Dolabclla,  of  Cleopatra  in 
her  barge. 

Iter  galley  down  the  silver  Cidnos  taw' A  : 

The  tackling  silk,  the  streamers  wav'd  with  geld  ; 

The  gentle  wind)  were  lodgM  in  purple  sails; 

Her  njinplu,  like  Nereids,  round  her  couch  were  plac'd. 

Where  she,  another  sea-born  Venni,Iay; 

She  lay,  and  lean'd  her  check  upon  her  hand. 

And  cast  a  look  so  languishing! y  sweet. 

At  if,  secure  of  all  beholders'  hearts. 

Neglecting  she  could  take  them.     Boys,  like  Cupids, 

Stood  fanning  with  their  painted  wings  the  winds 

That  play'd  about  her  face  ;  but  if  she  imil'd, 

A  darting  glory  seem'd  to  blaze  abroad. 

That  men's  desiring  eyes  were  never  wcary'd, 

Bui  huug  upon  the  object.     To  soft  flutes 

The  silver  oaia  kept  time  ;  and  while  they  play'd. 

The  bearing  gave  new  pleasure  to  the  eight ; 

And  both  to  thought • 

Here,  the  imagination  is  warmed  with  all  the  objects 
presented,  and  yet  is  there  nothing  that  is  luscious, 
or  what  raises  any  idea  more  loose  than  that  of  a 
beautiful  woman  set  off  to  advantage.  The  like,  or 
"more  delicate  and  careful  spirit  of  modesty,  appears 
in  the  following  passage  in  one  of  Mr.  Phillips's 
pastorals . 

Breathe  soft,  ye  winds  !  ye  waters,  gently  flow ! 

Shield  her,  ye  trees  !  ye  flowers,  around  her  grow  ! 

Ye  swains,  I  beg  you,  pass  in  silence  by! 

My  love  In  yonder  vale  asleep  does  lie. 

Desire  is  corrected  when  there  is  a  tenderness  or 

admiration  expressed  which  partakes  the  passion. 

licentious  language  has  something  brutal  in  it,  which 

diigraces  humanity,  and  leaves  us  in  the  condition  of 

•  Drydeu'i  All  for  Looe,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 
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the  savages  in  the  Held-  But  it  may  be  asked,  To 
what  good  use  can  tend  a  discourse  of  this  kind  si 
all  ?  It  is  to  alarm  chaste  ears  against  such  as  have, 
what  is  above  called,  the  '  prevailing  gentle  art' 
Masters  of  that  talent  are  capable  of  clothing  their 
thoughts  in  so  soft  a  dress,  and  something  so  distant 
from  the  secret  purpose  of  their  heart,  that  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  unguarded  is  touched  with  a  fondness, 
which  giows  too  insensibly  to  be  resisted.  Much 
care  and  concern  for  the  lady's  welfare,  to  seem  afraid 
lest  she  should  be  annoyed  by  the  very  air  which  sur- 
rounds her,  and  this  uttered  rather  with  kind  looks, 
and  expressed  by  an  interjection,  an  'ah,' or  an 'oh,' 
at  some  little  hazard  in  moving  or  making  a  step, 
than  in  any  direct  profession  of  love,  are  the  methods 
of  skilful  admirers.  They  are  honest  arts  when  their 
purpose  is  such,  hut  infamous  when  misapplied,  ll 
is  certain  that  many  a  young  woman  in  this  town  has 
had  her  heart  irrecoverably  won,  by  men  who  have 
not  made  one  advance  which  ties  their  admirers, 
though  the  females  languish  with  the  utmost  anxiety. 
I  have  often,  by  way  of  admonition  to  my  female 
readers,  given  them  warning  against  agreeable  com- 
pany of  the  other  sex,  except  they  are  well  acq  (taint- 
ed with  their  characters.  Women  may  disguise  it  if 
they  think  fit ;  and  the  more  to  do  it,  they  may  bt 
angry  at  me  for  saying  it;  but  I  say  it  is  natural  to 
them,  that  they  have  no  manner  of  approbation  of 
men,  without  some  degree  of  love.  For  this  reason 
he  is  dangerous  to  be  entertained  as  a  friend  on 
visitant,  who  is  capable  of  gaining  any  eminenl 
esteem  or  observation,  though  it  be  never  so  remote 
from  pretensions  as  a  lover.  If  a  man's  heart  n« 
not  the  abhorrence  of  any  treacherous  design,  he  mat 
easily  improve  approbation  into  kindneBS,  and  kind- 
ness into  passion.  There  may  possibly  be  no  man- 
ner of  love  between  them  in  the  eyes  of  all  their  «• 
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quaintance;  no,  it  is  all  friendship ;  and  yet  tliey 
may  be  as  fond  as  shepherd  and  shepherdess  in  a 
pastoral,  but  still  the  nymph  and  the  swain  may  be 
to  each  other,  no  other,  [  warrant  you,  than  Pylades 
and  Orestes. 

When  Lucy  decks  with  (lowers  her  swelling  breast, 
And  on  her  elbow  leans,  dissembling  rest ; 

■nable  to  refrain  my  madding  mind, 
or  sheep  not  pasture  woitb  my  tare  1  find, 
nee  Delia  slept,  on  easy  moss  reclin'd, 
et  lovely  limbs  half  bare,  and  rude  the  wind  ; 
smooth'!)  her  coats,  and  stole  a  silent  kiss: 
Condemn  me,  shepherds,  if  I  did  amiss. 

Such  good  offices  as  these,  and  such  friendly 
thoughts  and  concerns  for  one  another,  are  what 
inake  up  the  amity,  as  they  call  it,  between  man  and 
woman. 

It  is  the  permission  of  such  intercourse  that  makes 
I  young  woman  come  to  the  arms  of  her  husband, 
after  the  disappointment  of  four  or  five  passions  which 
=lie  has  successively  had  for  different  men,  before  she 
h  prudentially  given  to  him  for  whom  she  has  neidier 
We  nor  friendship.  For  what  should  a  poor  crea- 
ture do  that  has  lost  all  her  friends  ?  There's  Ma- 
te! the  agreeable  has,  to  my  knowledge,  had  a 
friendship  for  Lord  Welford,  which  had  like  to  break 
her  heart :  then  she  had  so  great  a  friendship  for 
Colonel  Hardy,  that  she  could  not  endure  any  woman 
dse  should  do  any  thing  but  rail  at  him.  Many  and 
fatal  have  been  disasters  between  friends  who  have 
fallen  out,  and  their  resentments  are  more  keen  than 
ever  those  of  other  men  can  possibly  be*,  but  in  this 
it  happens  unfortunately,  that  as  there  ought  to  be 
nothing  concealed  from  one  friend  to  another,  the 
friends  of  different  sexes  very  often  find  fatal  effects 
from  their  unanimity. 

For  my  part,  who  study  to  pass  life  in  as  much  in- 
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uocence  and  tranquillity  as  I  can,  I  shun  the  companj 


of  agreeable  women  as  much  as  possible; 
confess  that  I  have,  though  a  tolerable  good  philoso- 
pher, but  a  low  opinion  of  Platonic  love :  for  which 
reason  I  thought  it  necessary  to  give  my  fair  readers 
a  caution  against  it,  having,  to  my  great  concern, 
observed  the  waist  of  a  Platonist  lately  swell  to  a 
roundness  which  is  inconsistent  with  that  philoso- 
phy._T. 
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Suspicions,  isnuicilis,  indue™, 

Belium,  |)U  ruisuiu. Ten.  Eon.  act  i.  ic.  1. 

Il  is  the  capricious  state  of  love,  to  be  attended  Tilth  injuria,  sot- 
picioni,  enmities,  truces,  quarrelling,  and  reconcile ment. 

I  shall  publish,  for  the  entertainment  of  this  day. 
an  odd  sort  of  a  packet,  which  I  have  just  received 
from  one  of  my  female  correspondents. 
■  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  Since  you  have  often  confessed  that  you  are  not 
displeased  your  papers  should  sometimes  convey  the 
complaints  of  distressed  lovers  to  each  other,  1  amin 
hopes  you  will  favour  one  who  gives  you  an  un- 
doubted instance  of  her  reformation,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  convincing  proof  of  the  happy  influence  youi 
labours  have  had  over  the  most  incorrigible  part  of 
the  most  incorrigible  sex.  You  must  know,  Sir,  I 
am  one  of  that  species  of  women,  whom  you  li»*< 
often  characterized  under  the  name  of  "jilts,"  and 
that  I  send  you  these  lines  as  well  to  do  public 
penance  for  having  so  long  continued  to  a  known 


as  to  beg  p 


83 
»  beg  pardon  of  the  party  offended.    I  the 

choose  this  way,  because  it  in  some  measure 
rs  the  terms  on  which  he  intimated  the  breach 
in  us  might  possibly  be  made  up,  as  you  will 
the  letter  he  sent  me  the  next  day  after  I  had 
led  him;  which  I  thought  fit  to  send  you  a  copy 
t  you  might  the  better  know  the  whole  case, 
lust  farther  acquaint  you,  that  before  I  jilted 
lere  had  been  the  greatest  intimacy  between 
a  year  and  a  half  together,  during  all  which 
cherished  his  hopes,  and  indulged  his  flame. 
>  you  to  guess,  after  this,  what  must  be  his 
ie,  when  upon  his  pressing  for  niy  full  consent 
iy,  I  told  him  I  wondered  what  could  make  him 
be  had  ever  any  place  in  my  affections.  His 
;x  allow  him  sense,  and  all  ours  good-breed- 
His  person  is  such  as  might,  without  vanity, 
!iim  believe  himself  not  incapable  of  being  be- 
Our  fortunes  indeed,  weighed  in  the  nice 
)f  interest,  are  not  exactly  equal,  which  by  the 
as  the  true  cause  of  my  jilting  him ;  and  I  had 
surance  to  acquaint  him  with  the  following 
,  that  I  should  always  believe  that  man's  pas- 
be  the  most  violent,  who  could  offer  me  the 
,  settlement.  I  have  since  changed  my  opinion, 
ive  endeavoured  to  let  him  know  so  much  by 
I  letters,  but  the  barbarous  man  has  refused 
ill;  so  that  1  have  noway  left  of  writing  to  him 
your  assistance.  If  we  can  bring  him  about 
nore,  I  promise  to  send  you  all  gloves  and  fa- 
and  shall  desire  the  favour  of  Sir  Roger  and 
Ifto  stand  as  godfathers,  to  my  first  hoy.  I  am, 
iur  most  obedient  humble  servant,  Amoret." 

'  Phiunbiu  to  Amohet. 
[ADAM, 
n  so  surprised  at  the  question  you  were  pleased 
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to  ask  me  yesterday,  that  1  am  still  at  a  loss -what  to 
say  to  it.  At  least  my  answer  would  be  too  long  to 
trouble  you  with,  as  it  would  come  from  a  person, 
who,  it  seems,  is  bo  very  indifferent  to  you.  Instead 
of  it,  1  shall  only  recommend  to  your  consideration 
the  opinion  ofoue  whose  sentiments  on  these  matters 
I  have  often  heard  von  say  are  extremely  just,  "A 
generous  and  constant,  passion,"  says  your  favourite 
author,  "  in  an  agreeable  lover,  where  there  is  nottoo 
great  a  disparity  in  their  circumstances,  is  the  great- 
est blessing  that  can  befal  a  person  beloved ;  and, 
if  overlooked  in  one,  may  perhaps  never  be  found  in 
another." 

'  I  do  not,  however,  at  all  despair  of  being  very 
shortly  much  better  beloved  by  you  than  Antenoris 
at  present ;  since,  whenever  my  fortune  shall  exceed 
his,  you  were  pleased  to  intimate  your  passion  woulil 
increase  accordingly. 

1  The  world  has  seen  me  shamefully  lose  that  time 
to  please  a  fickle  woman,  which  miglit  have  been  em- 
ployed much  more  to  my  credit  and  advantage  in 
other  pursuits.  I  shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  to 
acquaint  you,  however  harsh  it  may  sound  in  a  lady1* 
ears,  that  though  your  love-fit  should  happen  to  re- 
turn, unless  you  could  contrive  a  way  to  make  your 
recantation  as  well  known  to  the  public,  as  they  are 
already  apprised  of  the  manner  with  which  you  have 
treated  me,  you  shall  never  more  see 

Philander.' 

'  Amohet  to  Phi  lander. 
■SIR, 
'  Upon  reflection,  1  find  the  injury  I  have  done 
both  to  you  and  myself  to  be  so  great,  that,  though 
the  part  I  now  act  may  appear  contrary  to  that  de- 
corum usually  observed  by  our  sex,  yet  I  purposely 
break  through  all  rules,  that  my  repentance  may  in 
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me  measure  equal  my  crime.  I  assure  you,  that 
i  my  present  hopes  of  recovering  you,  I  look  upon 
litenor's  estate  with  contempt.  The  fop  was  here 
jsterday  in  a  gilt  chariot  and  new  liveries,  but  I  re- 
ted  to  see  him.  Though  I  dread  to  meet  your  eyes- 
Aer  what  has  passed,  I  flatter  myself,  that,  amidst 
fttheir  confusion,  you  will  discover  such  a  tender- 
tifcs  in  mine,  as  none  can  imitate  but  those  who  love. 

Elhall  be  all  this  month  at  Lady  D 's  in  the 

fomtry ;  but  the  woods,  the  fields,  and  gardens, 
wijhdut  Philander,  afford  no  pleasures  to  the  un- 
lippy  Amoret. 

<  I  must  desire  you,  dear  Mr.  Spectator,  to  pub- 
Ul  this  my  letter  to  Philander  as  soon  as  possible, 
M  to  assure  him  that  I  know  nothing  at  all  of  the 
tath  of  his  rich  uncle  in  Gloucestershire/ — X. 
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*  ct  qu» 

Ipee  sibi  tradit  Spectator. Hob.  An  Poet  181. 

Sent  by  the  Spectator  to  himself. 

Were  I  to  publish  all  the  advertisements  I  receive 
from  different  hands,  and  persons  of  different  cir- 
cumstances and  quality,  the  very  mention  of  them, 
without  reflections  on  the  several  subjects,  would 
ttfce  all  the  passions  which  can  be  felt  by  human 
*W8.  As  instances  of  this,  I  shall  give  you  two 
*  three  letters ;  the  writers  of  which  can  nave  no 
1*feourse  to  any  legal  power  for  redress,  and  seem 
tt  have  written  rather  to  vent  their  sorrow  than  to 
I«ceive  consolation. 

i  3 
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■  Mil.  SPECTATOR, 
'lama  young  woman  of  beauty  and  quality,  and 
suitably  married  to  a  gentleman  who  dotes  on  me. 
But  ibis  person  of  mine  is  the  object  of  an  imjusi 
passion  in  a  nobleman  who  is  very  intimate  with  mj 
husband.     Tins  friendship  gives  bim  very  easy  ac- 
cess, and  frequent  opportunities  of  entertaining  mc 
apart.     My  heart  is  in  the  utmost  anguish,  and  my 
face  is  covered  over  with  confusion,  when  1  impart  to 
you  another  circumstance,  which  is,  that  my  mother, 
the  most  mercenary  of  all  women,  is  gained  by  this 
false  friend  of  my  husband  to  solicit  me  for  him.    I 
am  frequently  chid  by  the  poor  believing  man  my 
husband,  for  shewing  an  impatience  of  his  friend's 
company ;  and  I  am  never  alone  with  my  mother, 
but  she  telU  me  stories  of  the  discretionary  part  of 
the  world,  and  such  a  one,  and  such  a  one,  who  are 
guilty  of  as  much  as  she  advises  me  to.     She  laughs 
at  my  astonishment ;  and  seems  to  hint  to  me,  that, 
as  virtuous  as  she  has  always  appeared,  I  am  not  the 
daughter  of  her  husband.     It  is  possible  that  print- 
ing this  letter  may  relieve  me  from  the  unnatural 
importunity  of  :ny  mother,  and  the  perfidious  court- 
ship of  my  husband's  friend.     I  have  an  unfeigned 
love  of  virtue,  and  am  resolved  to  preserve  my  in- 
nocence.    The  oidy  way  I  can  think  of  to  avoid  the 
fatal  consequences  of  the  discovery  of  this  matter  u 
to  fly  away  for  ever,  which  I  must  do  to  avoid  my 
husband's  fatal  resentment  against  the  man  who  at- 
tempts to  abuse  him,  and  the  shame  of  exposing  a 
parent  to  infamy.     The  persons  concerned  will  kno* 
these  circumstances  relate  to  them;  and, though  the 
regard  to  virtue  is  dead  in  them,  I  have  some  hope* 
from  their  fear  of  sliame  upon  reading  this  in  tout 
paper;  which  I  conjure  you  to  publish,  if  you  nave 
any  compassion  for  injured  virtue.  Sylvia,' 
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•MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  I  am  the  husband  of  a  woman  of  merit,  but 
fallen  in  love,  as  they  call  it,  with  a  lady  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, who  is  going  to  be  married  to  a  gentle- 
man who  deserves  her.  I  am  in  a  trust  relating  to 
this  lady's  fortune,  which  makes  my  concurrence  in 
this  matter  necessary;  but  I  have  so  irresistible  a  ■ 
rage  and  envy  rise  in  rae  when  I  consider  his  future 
happiness,  diat  against  all  reason,  equity,  and  com-, 
raon  justice,  I  am  ever  playing  mean  tricks  to  sus-  1 
pend  the  nuptials.  I  have  no  manner  of  hopes  for 
myself;  Emilia,  for  so  I  will  call  her,  is  a  woman  of 
the  most  strict  virtue  ;  her  lover  is  a  gentleman,  whom 
of  all  others  I  could  wish  my  friend  :  but  envy  and 

dousy,  though  placed  so  unjustly,  waste  my  very 
ig;  and,  with  the  torment  and  sense  of  a  demon 
I  am  ever  cursing  what  I  cannot  but  approve.  1 
wish  it  were  the  beginning  of  repentance,  that  I  sil 
down  and  describe  my  present  disposition  with  so 
hellish  an  aspect :  but  at  present  the  destruction  of 
these  two  excellent  persons  would  be  more  welcome 
to  me  than  their  happiness.  Mr.  Spectator,  pray  let 
me  have  a  paper  on  these  terrible  groundless  suffer- 
ings, and  do  all  you  can  to  exorcise  crowds  who  are 
in  some  degree  possessed  as  I  am.        Canibal.' 

•MR.  SPECTATOR. 

'  I  have  no  other  means  but  this  to  express  my 
thanks  to  one  man,  and  my  resentment  against  an- 
other. My  circumstances  are  as  follow  :  I  have  been 
for  five  years  last  past  courted  by  a  gentleman  of 
greater  fortune  than  I  ought  to  expect,  as  the  market 
fef  women  gogs.  You  must,  to  be  sure,  have  ob- 
served people  who  live  in  that  sort  of  way,  as  all  their 
fiends  reckon  it  will  be  a  match,  and  are  marked  out 
y  all  the  world  for  each  other.     In  this  view  we 


am 

ac- 
tle- 
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have  been  regarded  for  some  time,  and  I  have  above 
these  three  years  loved  him  tenderly.  As  he  is  very 
careful  of  his  fortune,  I  always  thought  he  lived  tn  * 
near  manner,  to  lay  up  what  he  thought  was  wanting 
in  my  fortune  to  make  up  what  he  might  expect  in 
another.  Within  few  months  I  have  observed  his 
carriage  very  much  altered,  and  he  has  affected  a 
certain  art  of  getting  me  alone,  and  talking  with  a 
mighty  profusion  of  passionate  words,  how  I  am  not 
to  be  resisted  longer,  how  irresistible  his  wishes  an?, 
and  the  like.  As  long  as  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  him,  I  could  not  on  such  occasions  say  down- 
right to  him,  "  You  know  you  may  make  me  yours 
when  you  please."  But  the  other  night  he  with 
great  frankness  and  impudence  explained  to  me,  that 
he  thought  of  me  only  as  a  mistress.  I  answered 
this  declaration  as  it  deserved ;  upon  which  be  onh 
doubled  the  terms  on  which  he  proposed  my  yield- 
ing. When  my  anger  heightened  upon  him,  he  told 
me  he  was  sorry  he  had  made  so  little  use  of  the  un- 
guarded hours  we  had  been  together  so  remote  from 
company,  "  as  indeed,"  continued  he,  "  so  we  are 
at  present."  1  flew  from  him  to  a  neighbouring 
gentlewoman's  house,  and,  though  her  husband  was 
in  the  room,  threw  myself  on  a  couch,  andburstinlo 
a  passion  of  tears.  My  friend  desired  her  husband 
to  leave  the  room.  "  But,''  said  he,  "  there  is  some- 
thing so  extraordinary  in  this,  that  I  will  partake  in 
the  affliction  ;  and,  be  it  what  it  will,  she  is  so  much 
your  friend,  that  she  knows  she  may  command  what 
services  I  can  do  her  "  The  man  sat  down  by  me, 
and  spoke  so  like  a  brother,  that  I  told  him  my  whole 
affliction.  He  spoke  of  the  injury  done  me  with  so 
much  indignation,  and  animated  me  against  the  love 
he  said  he  saw  I  had  for  the  wretch  who  would  have 
betrayed  me,  with  so  much  reason  and  humanity  to 
my  weakness,  that  1  rlouht  not  of  my  perseverance- 
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His  wife  and  he  are  my  comforters,  and  I  am  under 
10  more  restraint  in  their  company  than  if  I  were 
done;  and  I  doubt  not  but  in  a  small  time  contempt 
ind  hatred  will  take  place  of  the  remains  of  affection 
lo  a  rascal.  I  am,  Sir,  your  affectionate  reader, 

Dorinda.' 
'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  an  uncle  before  I 
mew  my  nephews  from  my  nieces ;  and  now  we  are 
grown  up  to  better  acquaintance,  they  deny  me  the 
■especl  they  owe.  One  upbraids  me  with  being  their 
Familiar,  another  will  hardly  he  persuaded  that  I  am 
m  uncle,  a  third  calls  me  little  uncle,  and  a  fourth 
tells  me  there  is  no  duty  at  all  due  to  an  uncle.  I 
Have  a  brother -in -law  whose  son  will  win  all  my  af- 
fection, unless  you  shall  think  this  worthy  of  your 
cognizance,  and  will  be  pleased  to  prescribe  some 
rales  for  our  future  reciprocal  behaviour.  It  will  be 
worthy  the  particularity  of  your  genius  to  lay  down 
roles  for  his  conduct,  who  was,  as  it  were,  born  an 
old  man  ;  in  which  you  will  much  oblige,  Sir, 

iYotir  most  obedient  servant, 
Cornelius  Nepos.' 
103. 
r 
I  COl 
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Jul  mores  hominum  multoiuro 


Hon.  Are 


I  hrssiw  llu'in 


t  I  consider  this  great  city  in  its  several  quar- 
s  and  divisions,  I  look  upon  it  as  an  aggregate  of 
i  nations  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
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their  respective  customs,  manners,  and  interest*. 
The  courts  of  two  countries  do  not  so  much  differ 
from  one  another,  as  the  court  and  city,  in  their  pe- 
culiar ways  of  life  and  conversation.  In  short,  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  James's,  notwithstanding  they  live 
under  the  same  laws,  and  speak  the  same  language, 
are  a  distinct  people  from  those  of  Cheapside,  who 
are  likewise  removed  from  those  of  the  Temple  on 
the  one  side,  and  those  of  Smithfield  on  the  other, 
hy  several  climates  and  degrees  in  their  ways  of 
thinking  and  conversing  together. 

For  this  reason,  when  auy  public  affair  is  upon 
the  anvil,  1  love  to  hear  the  reflections  that  arise 
upon  it  in  the  several  districts  and  parishes  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  and  to  ramble  up  and  down  a 
whole  day  together,  in  order  to  make  myself  ac- 
quainted with  the  opinions  of  my  ingenious  coDDtry- 
raen.  By  this  means  I  know  the  faces  of  all  the 
principal  politicians  within  the  bills  of  mortality;  and 
as  every  coffee-house  has  some  particular  statesman 
belonging  to  it,  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  street  where 
he  lives,  I  always  take  care  to  place  myself  near  him, 
in  order  to  know  his  judgment  on  the  present  posture 
of  affairs.  The  last  progress  that  I  made  with  this  in- 
tention, was  about  three  months  ago,  when  we  had  a 
current  report  of  the  king  of  France's  death.  A*  1 
foresaw  this  would  produce  a  new  face  of  things  in 
Europe,  and  many  curious  speculations  in  our  British 
coffee-houses,  I  was  very  desirous  to  learn  the  thoughts 
of  our  most  eminent  politicians  on  that  occasion. 

That  I  might  begin  as  near  the  fountain-head  as 
possible,  I  first  of  all  called  in  at  St.  James's,  where 
I  foundthe  whole  outward  room  in  a  buz  of  politics. 
The  speculations  were  bnt  very  indifferent  towards 
the  door,  bnt  grew  finer  as  you  advanced  to  the  np- 
per  end  ef  the  room,  and  were  so  very  much  im- 
,  proved  by  a  knot  of  theorists,  who  sat  in  the  inner 
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room,  within  ihe  steams  of  the  coffee-pot,  that  I 
there  heard  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  disposed 
of,  and  all  the  line  of  Bourbon  provided  for  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

I  afterward  called  in  at  Giles's,  where  I  saw  a 
board  of  French  gentlemen  sitting  upon  the  life  and 
death  of  their  grand  monarque.  Those  among  them 
who  had  espoused  the  whig  interest,  very  positivelyaf- 
firmed,  that  be  departed  this  life  about  a  week  since, 
and  therefore  proceeded  without  any  farther  delay 
lo  the  release  of  their  friends  in  the  galleys,  and  to 
their  own  re-establishment ;  but  finding  they  could 
not  agree  among  themselves,  I  proceeded  on  my  in- 
tended progress. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Jenny  Man's  I  saw  an  akrte 
young  fellow  that  cocked  his  bat  upon  a  friend  of  his 
who  entered  just  at  the  same  time  with  myself,  and 
accosted  him  after  the  following  manner:  '  Well, 
Jack,  the  old.prigisdeadatlast.  Sharp's  the  word. 
Now  or  never,  boy.  Up  to  the  walls  of  Paris  di- 
rectly.' With  several  other  deep  reflections  of  the 
same  nature. 

I  met  with  very  little  variation  in  the  politics  be- 
tween Charing- cross  and  Covent-garden.  And  upon 
my  going  into  Will's,  I  found  their  discourse  was 
gone  off  from  the  death  of  the  French  king  to  that  of 
Monsieur  Boileau,  Racine,  Corneille,  and  several 
other  poets,  whom  they  regretted  on  this  occasion, 
ai  persons  who  would  have  obliged  the  world  with 
very  noble  elegies  on  the  death  of  so  great  a  prince, 
and  so  eminent  a  patron  of  learning. 

At  a  coffee-house  near  the  Temple,  I  found  a  cou- 
ple of  young  gentlemen  engaged  very  smartly  in  a 
dispute  on  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
One  of  them  seemed  to  have  been  retained  as  advo- 
cate for  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  other  for  his  imperial 
majesty.     They  were  both  for  regulating  the  title  to 
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that  kingdom  by  the  statute  laws  of  England ;  but 
finding  them  going  out  of  my  depth,  I  passed  for- 
ward to  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  where  I  listened 
with  great  attention  to  a  learned  man,  who  gave  the 
company  an  account  of  the  deplorable  state  of 
France  during  the  minority  of  the  deceased  king. 

I  then  turned  on  my  right  hand  into  Fish-streel, 
where  the  chief  politician  of  that  quarter,  upon  hear- 
ing the  news  (after  having  taken  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
and  ruminated  for  some  time),  '  If  says  he,  '  the 
King  of  France  is  certainly  dead,  we  shall  hare 
plenty  of  mackarel  this  season  :  our  fishery  will  no! 
be  disturbed  by  privateers,  as  it  has  been  for  these 
ten  years  past.'  He  afterward"  considered  how  the 
death  of  this  great  man  would  affect  our  pilchards, 
and  by  several  other  remarks  infused  a  general  joj 
into  his  whole  audience. 

I  afterward  entered  a  by -coffee-house  that  stood 
at  the  upper  end  of  a  narrow  lane,  where  I  met  will 
a  nonjuror,  engaged  very  warmly  with  a  laceman 
who  was  the  great  support  of  a  neighbouring  con- 
venticle. The  matter  in  debate  was,  whether  the 
late  French  king  was  most  like  Augustus  Csesar  ot 
Nero.  The  controversy  was  carried  on  with  great 
heat  on  both  sides ;  and  as  e^ch  of  them  looked 
upon  me  very  frequently  during  the  course  of  their 
debate,  I  was  under  some  apprehension  that  they 
would  appeal  to  me,  and  therefore  laid  down  my 
penny  at  the  bar,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to 
Cheapside. 

I  here  gazed  upon  the  signs  for  some  time,  before 
I  found  one  to  my  purpose.  The  first  object  I  met 
in  the  coffee-room  was  a  person  who  expressed  i 
great  grief  for  the  death  of  the  French  king  ;  but. 
upon  his  explaining  himself,  I  found  his  sorrow  d» 
not  arise  from  the  loss  of  the  monarch,  but  for  hif 
having  sold  out  of  the  bank  about  three  d 
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e  heard  the  news  of  it.  Upon  which  a  haberdasher, 
'ho  was  the  oracle  of  the  toffee -house,  and  had  liis 
ircle  of  admirers  about  him,  called  several  to  wit- 
ess  that  he  had  declared  his  opinion  above  a  week 
efore,  that  the  French  king  was  certainly  dead ;  to 
diich  he  added  that,  considering  the  late  advices 
re  had  received  from  France,  it  was  impossible  that 
:  could  be  otherwise.  As  he  was  laying  these  to- 
ether,  and  dictating  to  his  hearers  with  great  au- 
bority,  there  came  in  a  gentleman  from  Garraway's, 
rho  told  us  that  there  were  several  letters  from 
"ranee  just  come  in,  with  advice  that  the  king  was 
a  good  health,  and  was  gone  out  a -hunting  the  very 
aoruing  the  post  came  away :  upon  which  the  ha- 
lerdasher  stole  off  his  hat  that  hung  upon  a  wooden 
teg  by  him,  and  retired  to  his  shop  with  great  con- 
'usion.  This  intelligence  put  a  stop  to  my  travels, 
rhich  I  had  prosecuted  with  much  satisfaction,  not 
Ming  a  little  pleased  to  hear  so  many  different  opi- 
nions upon  so  great  an  event,  and  to  observe  how 
naturally  upon  such  a  piece  of  news  every  one  is  apt 
to  consider  it  with  regard  to  his  own  particular  in- 
terest and  advantage. — L. 


-' 
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Wilii  different  talents  form'd  we  variously  excel. 

Nature  does  nothing  iu  vain  :  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe  has  appointed  every  thing  to  a  certain  use 
uid  purpose,  and  determined  it  to  a  settled  course 
u*d  sphere  of  action,  from  which  if  it  in  the  least 
ieviatts,  it  becomes  unfit  to  answer  those  ends  for 
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which  it  was  designed.  In  like  manner  it  is  in  the 
dispositions  of  society,  the  civil  economy  is  formed 
in  a  chain,  as  well  as  the  natural :  and  in  either  ea» 
the  breach  but  of  one  link  puts  the  whole  in  some 
disorder.  It  is,  1  think,  pretty  plain,  that  most  of 
the  absurdity  and  ridicule  we  meet  with  in  the  world 
is  generally  owing  to  the  impertinent  affectation  of 
excelling  in  characters  men  are  not  fit  for,  and  for 
which  nature  never  designed  them. 

Every  man  has  one  or  more  qualities  which  may 
make  him  useful  both  to  himself  and  others.  Nature 
never  fails  of  pointing  them  out ;  and  while  the 
infant  continues  under  her  guardianship,  she  brings 
him  on  in  his  way,  and  then  offers  herself  for  a  guide 
in  what  remains  of  the  journey  ;  if  he  proceeds  in 
that  course,  he  can  hardly  miscarry.  Nature  makes 
good  her  engagements  ;  for,  as  she  never  promises 
what  she  is  not  able  to  perform,  so  she  never  fails  of 
performing  what  she  promises.  But  the  misfortune 
is,  men  despise  what  they  may  be  masters  of,  and 
affect  what  they  are  not  fit  for ;  they  reckon  them- 
selves already  possessed  of  what  their  genius  inclined 
them  to,  and  so  bend  all  their  ambition  to  excel  in 
what  is  out  of  their  reach.  Thus  they  destroy  the 
use  of  their  natural  talents,  in  the  same  manner  as 
covetous  men  do  their  quiet  and  repose  :  they  can 
enjoy  no  satisfaction  in  what  they  have,  because  of 
the  absurd  inclination  they  are  possessed  with  for 
what  they  have  not. 

Cleanthes  had  good  sense,  a  great  memory,  and 
a  constitution  capable  of  the  closest  application,  h 
a  word,  there  was  no  profession  in  which  Cleanthes 
might  not  have  made  a  very  good  figure  ;  but  thtf 
will-  riot  satisfy  him  ;  he  takes  up  an  unaccountable 
fondness  for  the  character  of  a  fine  gentleman ;  ah* 
his  thoughts  are  bent  upon  this.  Instead  of  attend- 
ing* a  dissection,  frequenting  the  courts  of  justice,  or 
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studying  the  fathers,  Cleanthes  reads  plays,  dances, 
dresses,  and  spends  his  time  in  drawing-rooms. 
Instead  of  being  a  good  lawyer,  divine,  OT  physician, 
Cleanthes  is  a  downright  coxcomb,  and  will  remain 
to  all  that  know  him  a  contemptible  example  of 
talents  misapplied.  It  is  to  this  affectation  the  world 
Owes  its  whole  race  of  coxcombs.  Nature  in  her 
whole  drama  never  drew  such  a  part ;  she  has  some- 
times made  a  fool,  but  a  coxcomb  is  always  of  a 
man's  own  making,  by  applying  his  talents  otherwise 
than  Nature  designed,  who  ever  bears  a  high  resent- 
ment for  being  put  out  of  her  course,  and  never  fails 
of  taking  her  revenge  on  those  that  do  so.  Oppos- 
iug  her  tendency  in  tlie  application  of  a  man's  parts, 
has  the  same  success  as  declining  from  her  course 
*m  the  production  of  vegetables.  By  the  assistance 
of  art  and  a  hot-bed,  we  may  possibly  extort  an  un- 
willing plant,  or  an  untimely  sallad  ;  but  how  weak, 
how  tasteless  and  insipid!  Just  as  insipid  as  the 
poetry  of  Valerio.  Valerio  had  a  universal  cha- 
racter, was  genteel,  had  learning,  thought  justly, 
ipoke  correctly ;  it  was  believed  there  was  nothing 
in  which  Valerio  did  not  excel ;  and  it  was  so  far 
true,  that  there  was  but  one  :  Valerio  had  no  genius 
for  poetry,  yet  he  Is  resolved  to  be  a  poet ;  he  writes 
verses,  and  takes  great  pains  to  convince  the  town 
that  Valerio  is  not  that  extraordinary  person  he  was 
taken  for. 

If  men  would  be  content  to  graft  upon  Nature, 
*nd  assist  her  operations,  what  mighty  effects  might 
We  expect !  Tully  would  not  stand  so  much  alone  in 
jcatory,  Virgil  in  poetry,  or  Cresar  in  war.  To 
luild  upon  Nature,  is  laying  a  foundation  upon  a 
ock ;  every  thing-  disposes  itself  into  order  as  it 
rere  of  course,  and  the  whole  work  is  half  done  as 
X>n  as  undertaken.  Cicero's  genius  inclined  htm 
»  oratory,  Virgil's  to  follow  the  train  of  the  Muses  ; 
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they  piously  obeyed  the  admonition,  and  were  re- 
warded. Had  Virgil  attended  the  bar,  his  modest 
and  ingenuous  virtue  would  surely  have  made  but* 
very  indifferent  figure  ;  and  Tully's  declamatory  in- 
clination would  have  been  as  useless  in  poetrj, 
Nature,  if  left  to  herself,  leads  us  on  in  the  twit 
course,  but  will  do  nothing  by  compulsion  and  con- 
straint :  and  if  we  are  not  satisfied  to  go  her  way. 
we  are  always  the  greatest  sufferers  by  it. 

Wherever  Nature  designs  a  production,  she  alway* 
disposes  seeds  proper  for  it,  which  are  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  any  moral  or  intellec- 
tual excellence,  as  they  are  to  the  being  and  growth 
of  plants;  and  I  know  not  by  what  fate  and  folly 
it  is,  that  men  are  taught  not  to  reckon  him  equally 
absurd  that  will  write  verses  in  spite  of  Nature,  with 
that  gardener  that  should  undertake  to  raise  a  jon- 
quil  or  tulip  without  the  help  of  their  respective  seeds, 

As  there  is  no  good  or  bad  quality  that  does  no! 
affect  both  sexes,  so  it  * 


fair  sex  must  have 
nature,  at  least  as  much 


magined  but  the 
d  by  an  affectation  of  this 
s  the  other.     The  ill  effecl 


of  it  is  in  none  so  conspicuous  aB  in  the  two  oppotita 
characters  of  Cselia  and  Iras:  C^lia  has  all  the  cfaarmi 
of  person,  together  with  an  abundant  sweetness  of  na- 
ture, but  wants  wit,  and  has  a  very  ill  voice  ;  IraE  is 
ugly  and  ungenteel,  but  has  wit  and  good  sense.  If 
Cselia  would  be  silent,  her  beholders  would  adore  hen 
if  Iras  would  talk,  her  hearers  would  admire  her:  but 
Ceelia's  tongue  runs  incessantly,  while  Iras  givt* 
herself  silent  airs  and  soft  languors,  so  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  persuade  one's  self  that  Cteliahas  beauty,  and 
Iras  wit:  each  neglects  her  own  excellence,  and  it 
ambitious  of  the  other's  character ;  Iras  would  Iw 
thought  to  have  as  much  beauty  as  Csclia,  andCu- 
lia  as  much  wit  as  Iras. 

The  great  misfortune  of  this  affectation  it,  thu 
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nen  not  only  lose  a  good  quality,  lull  also  contract 
i  bad  one.  They  not  only  are  unfit  for  what  they 
rere  designed,  but  they  assign  themselves  to  what 
hey  are  not  fit  for  ;  and,  instead  of  making  a  very 
food  figure  one  way,  make  a  very  ridiculous  one 
Bother.  If  Semanthe  would  have  been  satisfied 
nth  her  natural  complexion,  she  might  still  have 
leen  celebrated  by  the  name  of  the  olive  beauty ; 
mt  Semanthe  has  taken  up  an  affectation  to  white 
ad  red,  and  is  now  distinguished  by  the  character 
if  the  lady  that  paints  so  well.  In  a  word,  could 
lie  world  be  reformed  to  the  obedience  of  that  famed 
lictate,  '  Follow  Nature,'  which  the  oracle  of  Del- 
iios  pronounced  to  Cicero,  when  he  consulted  what 
ourse  of  studies  he  should  pursue,  we  should  see 
Imost  every  man  as  eminent  iu.  his  proper  sphere 
s  Tully  was  in  his,  and  should  in  a  very  short  time 
nd  impertinence  and  affectation  banished  from 
,mong  the  women,  and  coxcombs  and  false  charac- 
ers  from  among  the  men.  For  my  part,  I  could 
lever  consider  this  preposterous  rc-pugnancy  to  Na- 
aire  any  otherwise,  than  not  only  as  the  greatest 
lolly,  but  also  one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes,  since  it 
i*  a  direct  opposition  to  the  disposition  of  Providence, 
d  (as  Tully  expresses  it)  like  the  sin  of  the  giants, 
d  rebellion  against  Heaven. — Z, 
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0»  U  §tm*fM(M  fwXflnJ  esdr  tXAffVorro, 
Kmhn  dlftwric  FUwowt,  xtugei  'Ayaufo, 
Ml X*wnc  *E»ciifyw  h  U  <toh*  Tipffsr*  axovvr. 

HoM.Il.i^t" 

With  hymns  divine  the  joyous  banquet  ends; 
The  paeans  lengthened  till  the  sun  descends  ; 
The  Greeks  restored,  the  grateful  notes  prolong; 
Apollo  listens,  and  approves  the  song. — Porx, 

I  am  very  sorry  to  find,  by  the  opera  bills  for 
day,  that  we  are  likely  to  lose  the  greatest  _ 
in  dramatic  music  that  is  now  living,  or  thatpetfci 
ever  appeared  upon  a  stage.  I  need  not  accpn 
my  readers  that  I  am  speaking  of  Signior  NfeA 
The  town  is  highly  obliged  to  that  excellent  ari 
for  having  shewn  us  the  Italian  music  in  its  peflf 
tion,  as  well  as  for  that  generous  approbation1! 
lately  gave  to  an  opera  of  our  own  country,  in  irtl 
the  composer  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the  btirii 
of  the  words,  by  following  that  noble  example  w«4 
has  been  set  him  by  the  greatest  foreign  masters 
that  art. 

I  could  heartily  wish  there  were  the  same  appHc 
tion  and  endeavours  to  cultivate  and  improve  o 
church-music  as  have  been  lately  bestowed  on  tl 
of  the  stage.  Our  composers  have  one  very  git 
incitement  to  it.  They  are  sure  to  meet  with  exa 
lent  words,  and  at  the  same  time  a  wonderful  v 
riety  of  them.  There  is  no  passion  that  is  not  fine 
expressed  in  those  parts  of  the  inspired  writing 
which  are  proper  for  divine  songs  and  anthems. 

There  is  a  certain  coldness  and  indifference  in  tl 
phrases  of  our  European  languages,  when  they  ai 
compared  with  the  oriental  forms  of  speech ;  and 
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ins  very  luckily,  that  the  Hebrew  idioms  run 
the  English  tongue  with  a  particular  grace  and 
ity.  Our  language  has  received  innumerable 
icies  and  improvements,  from  that  infusion  of 
traisms,  which  are  derived  to  it  out  of  the  poeti- 
passages  in  holy  writ.  They  give  a  force  and' 
to  our  expressions,  warm  and  animate  our 
lage,  and  convey  our  thoughts  in  more  ardent 
intense  phrases,  than  any  that  are  to  be  met 
it  in  our  own  tongue.  There  is  something  so 
in  this  kind  of  diction,  that  it  often  sets  the 
in  a  flame,  and  makes  our  hearts  burn  within 
How  cold  and  dead  does  a  prayer  appear,  that 
teofeiposed  in  the  most  elegant  and  polite  forms. of 
"i,  which  are  natural  to  our  tongue,  when  it  is 
heightened  by  that  solemnity  of  phrase  which 
be  drawn  from  the  sacred  writings.  It  has 
said  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  if  the  gods 
to  talk  with  men,  they  would  certainly  speak 
ife-  Plato's  style ;  but  I  think  we  may  say  with  jus- 
flfea,  that  when  mortals  converse  with  their  Creator, 
Iter  cannot  do  it  in  so  proper  a  style  as  in  that  of  the4 
Holy  Scriptures. 

.  If  any  one  would  judge  of  the  beauties  of  poetry 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  divine  writings,  and 
examine  how  kindly  the  Hebrew  manners  of  speech 
tflix  and  incorporate  with  the  English  language;  after 
having  perused  the  Book  of  Psalms,  let  him  read  a 
literal  translation  of  Horace  or  Pindar.  He  will  find 
in  these  two  last  such  an  absurdity  and  confusion  of 
style,  with  such  a  comparative  poverty  of  imagina- 
tion, as  will  make  him  very  sensible  of  what  I  have 
been  here  advancing. 

Since  we  have  therefore  such  a  treasury  of  words, 
sto  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  so  proper  for  the  airs 
<rf  music,  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  persons  of  dis- 
tinction should  give  so  little  attention  and  encou~ 
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ragement  to  that  kind  of  music,  which  would  have 
its  foundation  in  reason,  and  which  would  improve 
our  virtue  in  proportion  as  it  raised  our  delight.  The 
passions  that  are  excited  by  ordinary  compositions 
generally  flow  from  such  silly  ami  absurd  occasions, 
that  a  man  is  shamed  to  reflect  upon  them  seriously ; 
but  the  fear,  the  love,  the  sorrow,  the  indignation, 
that  are  awakened  in  the  mind  by  hymns  and  an- 
thems, make  the  heart  better,  and  proceed  from  such 
causes  as  are  altogether  reasonable  and  praisewor- 
thy. Pleasure  and  duty  go  hand  in  hand  ;  and  the 
greater  our  satisfaction  is,  the  greater  is  our  religion. 

Music  among  those  who  were  styled  the  chosen 
people  was  a  religious  art.  The  songs  of  Sion, 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  were  in  high  repute 
among  the  courts  of  the  eastern  monarchs,  were  no- 
thing else  but  psalms  and  pieces  of  poetry  that 
adored  or  celebrated  the  Supreme  Being.  The 
greatest  conqueror  in  this  holy  nation,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  old  Grecian  lyrics,  did  not  only  compose 
the  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but  generally  set  them 
to  music  himself:  after  which,  his  works,  though  they 
were  consecrated  to'the  tabernacle,  became  the  nation- 
al entertainment,  as  well  as  the  devotion  of  his  people. 

The  first  original  of  the  drama  was  a  religious 
worship,  consisting  only  of  a  chorus,  which  was  no- 
thing else  but  a  hymn  to  a  deity.  As  luxury  and 
voluptuousness  prevailed  over  innocence  and  reli- 
gion, this  form  of  worship  degenerated  into  trage- 
dies ;  in  which  however  the  chorus  so  far  reniem. 
bered  its  first  office,  as  to  brand  every  thing  that  was 
vicious,  and  recommend  every  thing  that  was  lauda- 
ble, to  intercede  with  Heaven  for  the  innocent,  and 
to  implore  its  vengeance  on  the  criminal. 

Homer  and  Hesiod  intimate  to  us  how  this  ait 
should  be  applied,  when  they  represent  the  Muse* 
as  surrounding  Jupiter,  and  warbling  their  hymns 
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about  his  throne.  (  might  shew,  from  innumerable 
passages  in  ancient  writers,  not  only  that  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  were  made  use  of  in  their  reli- 
gious worship,  but  that  their  most  favourite  diver- 
sions were  filled  with  songs  and  hymns  to  their  re- 
(peetive  deities.  Had  we  frequent  entertainments 
of  this  nature  among  us,  they  would  not  a  tittle  pu- 
rify and  exali  our  passions,  give  our  thoughts  a  pro- 
per turn,  and  cherish  those  divine  impulses  in  the 
bouI,  which  every  one  feels  that  has  not  stifled  them 
by  sensual  and  immoderate  pleasures. 

Music,  when  thus  applied,'  raises  noble  hints  in 
the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  fills  it  with  great  con- 
ceptions. It  strengthens  devotion,  and  advances 
praise  into  rapture;  it  lengthens  out  every  act  of 
worship,  and  produces  more  lasting  and  permanent 
impressions  in  the  mind  than  those  which  accom- 
pany any  transient,  form  of  words  that  are  uttered  in 
the  ordinary  method  of  religious  worsliip. — O. 


Hk  ltndia  adoli 
ret  ornaut,  ad' 
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;  pcrnoctanl  nobiscum,  peregrinait- 


jlight  old  age  ;  are  the  ornament 
and  the  refuge  of  adversity  ;  they 
uttiurdcnsomeabroad;  Ihey  glad- 
'  in  the  country. 


Them  studies  nourish  yon 
of  prosperity,  the  solacl 
ale  delectable  at  home,  and  lie 
den  us  at  nights,  and  oi 

The  following  letters  bear  a  pleasing  image  of  the 
joys  and  satisfactions  of  private  life.  The  first  is 
from  a  gentleman  to  a  friend,  for  whom  he  has  a 
very  great  respect,  and  to  whom  he  communicates 
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the  satisfaction  he  takes  in  retirement ;  the  other  is 
a  letter  to  me.  occasioned  by  an  ode  written  by  my 
Lapland  lover:  this  correspondent  is  so  kind  as  to 
translate  another  of  Scbeffer's  songs  in  a  very  agree- 
able manner.  I  publish  them  together,  that  the 
young  and  old  may  find  something  in  the  same  paper 
which  may  be  suitable  to  their  respective  tastes  in 
solitude  ;  for  I  know  no  fault  in  the  description  of 
ardent  desires,  provided  they  are  honourable. 

■  DEAR  SIR, 
1  You  have  obliged  me  with  a.  very  kind  letter ;  b; 
which  I  find  you  shift  the  scene  of  your  life  from  llie 
town  to  the  country,  and  enjoy  that  mixt  state,  which 
wise  men  both  diflight  in  and  are  qualified  for.  Me- 
thinksmostof  tlie  philosophers  and  moralists  have  ru 
too  much  into  extremes,  in  praising  entirely  either  soli- 
tude or  public  life ;  in  the  former,  men  generally  grow 
useless  by  too  much  rest;  and,  in  the  latter,  are  de- 
stroyed by  too  much  precipitation;  as  waters  lying 
still  putrefy  and  are  good  for  nothing;  and  running 
violently  on,  do  but  the  more  mischief  in  their  passage 
to  others,  and  are  swallowed  up  and  lost  the  sooner 
themselves.  Those  who,  like  you,  can  make  them- 
selves useful  to  all  states,  should  be  like  gentle 
streams,  that  not  only  glide  through  lonely  vales 
and  forests,  amidst  the  flocks  and  shepherds,  t» ' 
visit  populous  towns  in  their  course,  and  are  at  om 
of  ornament  and  service  to  them.  But  there  is  tii 
other  sort  of  people  who  seem  designed  for  solitud 
those  I  mean  who  have  more  to  hide  than  to  she". 
As  for  my  own  part,  I  am  one  of  those  of  whom  Se- 
neca says,  '  Tarn  umbratile*  sunt,  vt  patent  hi  turbiiln 
esse  quicquid  in  luce  est.'  Some  men,  like  pictures, 
are  fitter  for  a  corner  than  a  full  light;  and  I  believe 
such  as  have  a  natural  bent  to  solitude  are  like 
lers,  which  may  be  forced  into  fountains,  and  ex; 
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a  a  great  height,  may  make  a  much  nobler  figure, 
nd  a  much  louder  noise,  but  after  all  run  more 
moothly,  equally,  and  plentifully,  in  their  own  na- 
iiral  course  upon  the  ground.  The  consideration 
if  this  would  make  me  very  well  contented  with  the 
iossession  only  of  that  quiet  which  Cowley  calls  the 
ompanion  of  obscurity  ;  but  whoever  has  the  Muses 
do  for  his  companions  can  never  be  idle  enough  to 
ic  uneasy.  Thus,  Sir,  you  see  1  would  flatter  myself 
nto  a  good  opinion  of  my  own  way  of  living :  Plu- 
arch  just  now  told  me,  that  it  is  in  human  life  as  in 
i  game  at  tahles :  one  may  wish  he  had  the  highest 
■ast;  but,  if  his  chance  be  otherwise,  he  is  even  to 
ilay  it  as  well  as  he  can,  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant.' 

'ME.  SPECTATOR, 
'  The  town  being  so  well  pleased  with  the  fine 
jicture  of  artless  love,  which  Nature  inspired  the 
Laplander  to  paint  in  the  ode  you  lately  printed,  we 
irere  in  hopes  that  the  ingenious  translator  would 
have  obliged  it  with  the  other  also  which  Scheffer 
has  given  us ;  but  since  he  has  not,  a  much  inferior 
hand  has  ventured  to  send  you  this. 

'  It  is  a  custom  with  the  northern  lovers  to  divert 
themselves  with  a  song,  whilst  they  journey  through 
the  fenny  moors  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  mistresses. 
This  is  addressed  by  the  lover  to  his  rein-deer 
which  is  the  creature  that  in  that  country  supplies 
the  want  of  horses.  The  circumstances  which  suc- 
cessively present  themselves  to  him  in  his  way,  are, 
I  believe  you  will  think,  naturally  interwoven.  The 
anxiety  of  absence,  the  gloominess  of  the  roads,  and 
his  resolution  of  frequenting  only  those,  since  those 
only  can  carry  him  to  the  object  of  his  desires ;  the 
disiatisfaction  he  expresses  even    at  the    greatest 
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swiftness  with  which  he  is  carried,  and  his  jo 
surprise  at  an  unexpected  sight  of  his  mistress 
she  is  bathing,  seem  beautifully  described  in 
original. 

*  If  all  those  pretty  images  of  rural  nature  are 
in  the  imitation,  yet  possibly  you  may  think  fit  U 
this  supply  the  place  of  a  long  letter,  when  wan 
leisure,  or  indisposition  for  writing,  will  not  pei 
our  being  entertained  by  your  own  hand.  I  prop 
such  a  time,  because,  though  it  is  natural  to  hai 
fondness  for  what  one  does  ones  self,  yet,  I  ass 
you,  I  would  not  have  any  thing  of  mine  displac 
single  line  of  yours. 

I. 

.   Haste,  my  rein-deer,  and  let  us  nimbly  go 

Our  am'rous  journey  through  this  dreary  waste ! 
Haste,  my  rein-deer !  still,  still  thou  art  too  slow, 
Impetuous  love  demands  the  lightning's  haste. 

II. 

Around  us  far  the  rushy  moors  are  spread : 
Soon  will  the  sun  withdraw  his  cheerful  ray : 

Darkling  and  tir'd  we  shall  the  marshes  tread, 
No  lay  unsung  to  cheat  the  tedious  way. 

III. 

The  wat'ry  length  of  these  unjoyous  moors 
Does  all  the  flow'ry  meadows'  pride  excel ; 

Through  these  1  fly  to  her  my  soul  adores ; 
Ye  flow'ry  meadows,  empty  pride,  farewell. 

IV. 

Each  moment  from  the  charmer  I'm  confin'd, 
My  breast  is  tortur'd  with  impatient  fires ; 

Fly,  my  rein-deer,  fly  swifter  than  the  wind, 
Thy  tardy  feet  wing  with  my  fierce  desires. 

V. 

Our  pleasing  toil  will  then  be  soon  o'erpaid, 
And  thou,  in  wonder  lost,  shalt  view  my  fair, 

Admire  each  feature  of  the  lovely  maid, 
Her  artless  c%harm«,  her  bloom,  her  sprightly  air. 


S  PI-XT  A  TOIL 


tut.  Jo!  wkli  graceful  motion  there  sheswi 
Gcnliv  removing  each  unihitiuLis  wave  - 

'lie  crowding  waves  transported  clasp  her 
When,  when,  oh  when  shall  I  such  freed 


it  vain,  ye  envious  streams,  ao  fast  ye  fl 
To  hide  lier  Fidiu  lier  lover's  ardent  ga 

'roiu  every  touch  you  more  transparent  j 
And  all  reveal'd  the  bcauteuus  want  [in 
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t  foreign  writers,  who  have  given  any  character 
e  English  nation,  whatever  vices  they  ascribe  to 
How,  in  general,  that  the  people  are  naturally 
;st.  It  proceeds  perhaps  from  this  our  national 
e,  that  our  orators  are  observed  to  make  use  of 
feature  or  action  than  those  of  other  countries, 
preachers  stand  stock-still  in  the  pulpit,  and 
lot  so  much  as  move  a  finger  to  setoff  the  best 
Dns  in  the  world.  We  meet  with  the  same 
sing  statues  at  our  bars,  and  in  all  public  places 
sbate.  Our  words  flow  from  us  in  a  smooth 
nued  stream,  without  (hose  strainings  of  the 
,  motions  of  the  body,  and  majesty  of  the  hand, 
h  are  so  much  celebrated  in  the  orators  of 
ce  and  Rome.  We  can  talk  of  life  and  death 
(Id  Wood,  and  keep  our  temper  in  a  discourse 
h  turns  upon  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us. 
igh  our  zeal  breaks  out  in  the  finest  tropes  and 
es.it  is  not  able  to  stir  a  limb  about  us.     I  have 
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heard  it  observed  more  than  once,  by  those  who  ban 
seen  Italy,  that  an  untravelled  Englishman  cannot 
relish  all  the  beauties  of  Italian  pictures,  became 
the  postures  which  are  expressed  in  them  are  oftai 
such  as  are  peculiar  to  that  country.     One  who  b* 
not  seen  an  Italian  in  the  pulpit,  will  not  know  whir] 
to  make  of  that  noble  gesture  in  Raphael's  pictuie 
of  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  where  the  apostle 
is  represented  as  lifting  up  both  his  arms,  and  pour- 
ing out  the  thunder  of  his  rhetoric  amidst  an  audience 
of  pagan  philosophers. 

It  is  certain  that  proper  gestures  and  vehement 
exertions  of  the  voice  cannot  be  too  much  studied 
by  a  public  orator.  They  are  a  kind  of  comment  to 
what  he  utters,  and  enforce  every  thing  he  says,  with 
weak  hearers,  better  than  the  strongest  argument  be 
can  make  use  of.  They  keep  the  audience  awake, 
and  fix  their  attention  to  what  is  delivered  to  them, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  shew  the  speaker  is  in 
earnest,  and  affected  himself  with  what  he  so  pas- 
sionately recommends  to  others.  Violent  gestures 
and  vociferation  naturally  shake  the  hearts  of  the 
ignorant,  and  fill  them  with  a  kind  of  religious  hor- 
ror. Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  to  see  women 
weep  and  tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  moving  preacher, 
though  he  is  placed  quite  out  of  their  hearing;  as 
in  England  we  very  frequently  see  people  lulled 
asleep  with  solid  and  elaborate  discourses  of  piety, 
who  would  be  warmed  and  transported  out  of  them- 
selves by  the  bellowing  and  distortions  of  enthusiasm. 

If  nonsense,  when  accompanied  with  such  an 
emotion  of  voice  and  body,  has  such  an  influence 
on  men's  minds,  what  might  we  not  expect  from 
many  of  those  admirable  discourses  which  are 
printed  in  our  tongue,  were  they  delivered  with  a  be- 
coming fervour,  and  with  the  most  agreeable  graces 
of  voice  and  gesture ! 


"407. 


We  are  told  that  the  great  Latin  orator  very  much 
impaired  his  health  by  the  lalerum  tiuntentio,  thf 
hemencc  of  action,  with  which  he  used  to  de 
himself.  The  Greek  orator  was  likewise  so  very 
Famous  for  this  particular  in  rhetoric,  that  one  of  his 
antagonists,  whom  he  had  banished  from  Athens, 
wading  over  Ihe  oration  which  had  procured  his  ba- 
nishment, and  seeing  his  friends  admire  it,  could  not 
forbear  asking  them,  if  they  were  so  much  affected 
by  the  bare  reading  of  it,  how  much  more  they  would 
haTe  been  alarmed,  had  they  heard  him  actually 
throwing  out  such  a  storm  of  eloquence  ? 

How  cold  and  dead  a  figure,  in  comparison  of 
these  two  great  men,  does  an  orator  often  make  at 
the  British  bar,  holding  up  his  head  with  the  most 
insipid  serenity,  and  stroking  the  sides  of  a  long  wig 
that  reaches  down  to  his  middle  !  The  truth  of  it 
i»,  there  is  often  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the 
gestures  of  an  English  speaker:  you  see  some  of 
[hem  running  their  hands  into  their  pockets  as  far 
as  ever  they  can  thrust  them,  and  others  looking 
with  great  attention  on  a  piece  of  paper  that  has 
nothing  written  on  it ;  you  may  see  many  a  smart 
rhetorician  turning  his  hat  in  his  hands,  moulding  it 
into  several  different  cocks,  examining  sometimes  the 
lining  of  it,  and  sometimes  the  button,  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  harangue.  A  deaf  man  would 
think  he  was  cheapening  a  beaver,  when  perhaps  he  is 
talking  of  the  fate  of  the  British  nation.  I  remem- 
ber, when  I  was  a  young  man,  and  used  to  frequent 
Westminster-hall,  there  was  a  counsellor  who  never 
pleaded  without  a  piece  of  packthread  in  his  hand, 
which  he  used  to  twist  about  a  thumb  or  finger  all 
the  while  he  was  speaking  i  the  wags  of  those  days 
used  to  call  it  '  the  thread  of  his  discourse,'  for  he 
was  not  able  to  utter  a  word  without  it-  One  of  his 
clients,  who  was  more  merry  than  wise,  stole  it  from 
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him  one  day  in  the  midst  of  his  pleading ;  but  he 

had  better  have  let  it  alone,  for  lie  lost  bis  cause  by 
his  jest. 

1  have  all  along  acknowledged  myself  to  be  a 
dumb  man,  and  therefore  may  be  thought  a  veij 
improper  person  to  give  rules  for  oratory  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve every  one  will  agree  with  n.e  in  this,  that  »0 
ought  either  to  lay  aside  all  kinds  of  gesture  (which 
seems  to  be  very  suitable  to  the  genius  of  ou 
lion),  or  at  least  to  make  use  of  such  only  as  are 
graceful  and  expressive. — O. 
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much  ind^pd 


The  affections  of  the  henrt 
nor  servilely  di-iircsn 

■  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'I  have  always  been  a  very  great  lover  of  your 
speculations,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  subject  as  to 
your  manner  of  treating  it.  Human  nature  I  always 
thought  the  most  useful  object  of  human  reason; 
and  to  make  the  consideration  of  it  pleasant  and 
entertaining,  I  always  thought  the  best  employment 
of  human  wit:  other  parts  of  philosophy  may  per- 
haps make  us  wiser,  but  this  not  only  answers  tbtl 
end,  but  makes  us  better  too.  Hence  it  was  tbil 
the  oracle  pronounced  Socrates  the  wisest  of  all  men 
living,  because  lie  judiciously  made  choice  of  human 
nature  for  the  object  of  his  thoughts  ;  an  iaquirj 
ids  all  other  learning,  as  it 
3  adjust  the  true  nature  and 


into  which  at 

is  of  more  consequence  t 
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measures  of  right  mid  wrong,  than  to  settle  the  dis- 
tances of  the  planets,  and  compute  the  times  of  their 
circumvolutions. 

'  One  good  effect  that  will  immediately  arise  from 
\  near  observation  of  human  nature  is,  that  we  shall 
lease  to  wonder  at  those  actions  which  men  are  used 
to  reckon  wholly  unaccountable  ;  for,  as  nothing  is 

E  reduced  without  a  caase,  so,  by  observing  the  na- 
ire  and  course  of  the  passions,  we  shall  be  able  to 
Irace  every  action  from  its  first  conception  to  its 
death.  We  shall  no  more  admire  at  the  proceed- 
ings of  Catiline  or  Tiberius,  when  we  know  the  one 
was  actuated  by  a  cruel  jealousy,  the  other  hy  a  fu- 
rious ambition  :  for  the  actions  of  men  follow  their 
passions  as  naturally  as  light  does  heat,  or  as  any 
other  effect  flows  from  its  cause ;  reason  must  be 
employed  in  adjusting  the  passions,  but  they  must 
ever  remain  the  principles  of  action. 

'  The  strange  and  absurd  variety  that  is  so  appa- 
rent in  men's  actions,  shews  plainly  they  can  never 
proceed  immediately  from  reason;  so  pure  a  foun- 
tain emits  no  such  troubled  waters.  They  must  ne- 
cessarily arise  from  the  passions,  which  are  to  the 
mind  as  the  winds  to  a  ship ;  they  only  can  move  it, 
ud  they  too  often  destroy  it ;  if  fair  and  gentle, 
they  guide  it  into  the  harbour ;  if  contrary  and  fu- 
rious, they  overset  it  in  the  waves.  In  the  same 
manner  is  the  mind  assisted  or  endangered  by  the 
passions ;  reason  must  then  take  the  place  of  pilot, 
lad  can  never  fail  of  seriu-ini;  her  charge  if  she  be 
oot  wanting  to  herself.  The  strength  of  the  pas- 
sions will  never  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  com- 
plying with  them;  they  were  designed  for  subjec- 
tion ;  and  if  a  man  suffers  them  to  get  the  upper 
band,  he  then  betrays  the  liberty  of  his  own  soul. 

'  As  nature  has  framed  the  several  species  of 
beings  as  it  were  in  a  chain,  so  man  seems  to  be 
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placed  as  the  middle  link  between  angels  and  brutes. 
Hence  he  participates  both  of  flesh  and  spii-it  by  an 
admirable  tie,  which  in  him  occasions  perpetual  *« 
of  passions;  and  as  a  man  inclines  to  the  angelicoi 
brute  part  of  his  constitution,  he  is  then  denomi- 
nated good  or  bad,  virtuous  or  wicked  ;  if  love. 
mercy,  and  good-nature  prevail,  they  speak  him  of 
the  angel :  if  hatred,  cruelty,  and  envy  predomi- 
nate, they  declare  his  kindred  to  the  brute.  Hence 
it  was  that  some  of  the  ancients  imagined,  that  as 
men  in  this  life  inclined  more  to  the  angel  or  die 
brute,  so  after  their  death  they  should  tninsmi^rau: 
into  the  one  or  the  other;  and  it  would  be  no  no- 
pleasant  notion  to  consider  the  several  specie*  of 
brutes,  into  which  we  may  imagine  that  tyrants, 
raisers,  the  proud,  malicious,  and  ill-natured,  might 
be  changed. 

'  As  a  consequence  of  this  original,  all  passions 
are  in  all  men,  but  all  appear  not  in  all ;  constitution, 
education,  custom  of  the  country,  reason,  and  the 
like  causes,  may  improve  or  abate  the  strength  of 
them ;  but  still  the  seeds  remain,  which  are  ever 
ready  to  sprout  forth  upon  the  least  encouragement. 
I  have  heard  a  story  of  a  good  religious  mas,  who, 
having  been  bred  with  tlie  milk  of  a  goat,  was  ven 
modest  in  public  by  a  careful  reflection  he  made  on 
his  actions  :  but  he  frequently  had  an  hour  in  secret, 
wherein  he  'had  his  frisks  and  capers  :  and  if  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  retirement  of  the 
strictest  philosophers,  no  doubt  but  we  should  find 
perpetual  returns  of  those  passions  they  so  artfully 
conceal  from  the  public.  I  remember,  Maehiwel 
observes,  that  every  state  should  entertain  a  perpe- 
tual jealousy  of  its  neighbours,  that  so  it  should 
never  be  unprovided  when  an  emergency  happen*; 
in  like  manner,  should  the  reason  be  perpetually  H 
its  guard  against  the  passions,  and  never  sufler  tkrffl 


to  carry  on  any  design  that  may  be  destructive 
of  iU  security:  yet  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
careful,  that  it  do  not  so  far  break  their  strength 
as  to  render  them  contemptible,  and  consequently 
itself  unguarded. 

'  The  understanding  being  of  itself  too  slow  and 
lazy  to  exert  itself  into  action,  it  is  necessary  it 
should  be  put  in  motion  by  the  gentle  gales  of  the 
passions,  which  may  preserve  it  from  stagnating  and 
corruption ;  for  they  are  as  necessary  to  the  health 
of  the  mind,  as  the  circulation  of  the  animal  spirits 
is  to  the  health  of  the  body:  they  keep  it  in  life, 
and  strength,  and  vigour ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  the 
mind  to  perform  its  offices  without  their  assistance. 
These  motions  are  given  us  with  our  being ;  they  are 
little  spirits  that  are  born  and  die  with  us  ;  to  some 
they  are  mild,  easy,  and  gentle ;  to  others  wayward 
and  unruly,  yet  never  too  strong  for  the  reins  of 
reason  and  the  guidance  of  judgment. 

'  We  may  generally  observe  a  pretty  nice  pro- 
portion between  the  strength  of  reason  and  passion ; 
the  greatest  geniuses  have  commonly  the  strongest 
affections,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weaker  under- 
standings have  generally  the  weaker  passions ;  and 
it  is  fit  the  fury  of  the  coursers  should  not  be  too 
great  for  the  strength  of  the  charioteer.  Young  men, 
whose  passions  are  not  a  little  unruly,  give  small 
hopes  of  their  ever  being  considerable;  the  fire  of 

nth  will  of  course  abate,  and  is  a  fault,  if  it  be  a 
t,  that  mends  every  day;  but  surely,  unless  a 
man  has  fire  in  youth,  he  can  hardly  have  warmth 
in  old  age.  We  must  therefore  be  very  cautious, 
kst,  while  we  think  to  regulate  the  passions,  we 
should  quite  extinguish  them,  which  is  putting  out 
the  light  of  the  soul ;  for  to  be  without  passion, 
or  to  he  hurried  away  with  it,  makes  a  man  equally 
1.     The  extraordinary  severity  used  in  most  of 
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out  schools  has  this  fatal  effect,  it  breaks  the  spring 
of  the  mind,  and  most  certainty  destroys  more  good 
geniuses  than  it  can  possibly  improve.  And  surely 
it  is  a  mighty  mistake  that  the  passions  should  be  so 
entirely  subdued  :  for  little  irregularities  are  some- 
times not  only  to  be  borne  with,  but  to  be  cultivated 
too,  since  they  are  frequently  attended  with  the 
greatest  perfections.  All  great  geniuses  have  faults 
mixed  with  their  virtues,  and  resemble  the  flaming' 
bush  which  has  thorns  among  lights. 

'  Since  therefore  the  passions  are  the  principles  of 
human  actions,  we  must  endeavour  to  manage  them 
so  as  to  retain  their  vigour,  yet  keep  them  under 
strict  command;  we  must  govern  them  rather  like 
free  subjects  than  slaves,  lest,  while  we  intend  to 
make  them  obedient,  they  become  abject,  and  unfit 
for  those  great  purposes  to  which  they  were  designed. 
For  my  part  I  must  confess  1  could  never  have  any 
regard  to  that  sect  of  philosophers  who  so  much  in- 
sisted upon  an  absolute  indifference  and  vacancy 
from  all  passion :  for  it  seems  to  me  a  thing  very 
inconsistent,  for  a  mart  to  divest  himself  of  humanity 
in  order  to  acquire  tranquillity  of  mind ;  and  to  era- 
dicate the  very  principles  of  action,  because  il  is 
possible  they  may  produce  ill  effects. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  affectionate  admirer, 

Z.  T.  8.' 


NM09.     THURSDAY,  JUNE  19,  1712. 


To 


Mu.:i;j  contingere  cuncta  lepoie. — Lucb.  i.  9SS- 
grace  each  subject  witli  enlivening  wit. 

tub  very  often  recommends  fine  taste  as  die 
accomplished  man. 


utmost  perfect  to 
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As  this  word  arises  very  often  in  conversation,  I 
tall  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  it,  and  to 
ly  down  rules  how  we  may  know  whether  we  are 
assessed  of  it,  and  how  we  may  acquire  that  fine 
late  of  writing  which  is  so  much  talked  of  among 
tie  polite  world. 

Most  languages  make  use  of  this  metaphor,  to 
xpress  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which  distinguishes 
11  the  most  concealed  faults  and  nicest  perfections 
i  writing.  We  may  be  sure  this  metaphor  would 
ot  have  been  so  general  in  all  tongues,  had  there 
ot  been  a  very  great  conformity  between  that 
leutal  taste,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and 
hat  sensitive  taste,  which  gives  us  a  relish  of  every 
liferent  flavour  that  affects  the  palate.  Accord- 
agly  we  find  there  are  as  many  degrees  of  refine- 
lent  in  the  intellectual  faculty  as  in  the  sense  which 
>  marked  out  by  this  common  denomination. 
1  knew  a  person  who  possessed  the  one  in  so  great 
perfection,  that,  after  having  tasted  ten  different 
inds  of  tea,  he  would  distinguish,  without  seeing 
he  colour  of  it,  the  particular  sort  which  was  offer- 
id  him  ;  mid  not  only  so,  but  any  two  sorts  of  them 
hat  were  mixed  together  in  an  equal  proportion ; 
lay,  he  has  carried  the  experiment  so  far,  as,  upon 
asting  the  composition  of  three  different  sorts,  to 
lame  the  parcels  from  whence  the  three  several  in- 
gredients were  taken.  A  man  of  a  fine  taste  in 
ivriting  will  discern,  after  the  same  manner,  not  only 
:he  general  beauties  and  imperfections  of  an  author, 
but  discover  the  several  ways  of  thinking  and  ex- 
posing himself,  which  diversify  him  from  all  other 
authors,  with  the  several  foreign  infusions  of  thought 
and  language,  and  the  particular  authors  from  whom 
they  were  borrowed. 

After  having  thus  far  explained  what  is  generally 
it  by  a  fine  taste  in  writing,  and  shewn  the  pro- 
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priety  of  the  metaphor  which  is  used  on  this  occi- 
sion,  1  think  I  may  define  it  to  be  '  that  faculty  of 
the  soul,  which  discerns  the  beauties  of  an  author 
with  pleasure,  and  the  imperfections  with  dislike.'  If 
a  man  would  know  whether  he  is  possessed  of  this 
faculty,  I  would  have  him  read  over  the  celebrated 
works  of  antiquity,  which  have  stood  the  test  of  so 
many  different  ages  and  countries,  or  those  works 
among  the  moderns  which  have  the  sanction  of  the 
politer  part  of  our  contemporaries.  If,  upon  the 
perusal  of  such  writings,  he  does  not  find  himself 
delighted  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  or  if,  upon 
reading  the  admired  passages  in  such  authors,  he 
finds  a  coldness  and  indifference  in  his  thoughts,  he 
ought  to  conclude,  not  (as  is  too  usual  among  taste- 
less readers)  that  the  author  wants  those  perfections 
which  have  been  admired  in  him,  but  that  he  him- 
self wants  the  faculty  of  discovering  them. 

He  should,  in  the  second  place,  be  very  careful 
to  observe,  whether  he  tastes  the  distinguishing  j>er- 
fections,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  them  so,  the 
specific  qualities  of  the  author  whom  he  peruses ; 
whether  lie  is  particularly  pleased  with  l.ivy  for  his 
manner  of  telling  a  story,  with  Sallust  for  his  enter- 
ing into  those  internal  principles  of  action  which  arise 
from  the  characters  and  manners  of  the  persons  he 
describes,  or  with  Tacitus  for  displaying  those  out- 
ward motives  of  safety  and  interest  which  gave  birth 
to  the  whole  series  of  transactions  which  he  relates, 

He  may  likewise  consider,  how  differently  he  is 
affected  by  the  same  thought  which  presents  itself  in 
a  great  writer,  from  what  he  is  when  he  finds  it  de- 
livered by  a  person  of  an  ordinary  genius;  for  there 
is  as  much  difference  in  apprehending  a  thought 
clothed  in  Cicero's  language,  and  that  of  a  common 
author,  as  in  seeing  an  object  by  the  light  of  a  taper, 
or  by  the  light  of  the  sun, 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  such  a  taste  as  that  I  am  here  speaking; 
of.  The  faculty  must  in  some  degree  be  born  with 
us;  and  it  very  often  happens,  that  those  who  have 
other  qualities  in  perfection  are  wholly  void  of  this. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  age 
has  assured  me,  that  the  greatest  pleasure  he  took  in 
reading  Virgil  was  in  examining  JEneas's  voyage  by 
the  map;  as  I  question  not  but  many  a  modern  com- 
piler of  history  would  be  delighted  with  little  more 
in  that  divine  author  than  the  bare  matters  of  fact. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  faculty  must  in  some 
measure  be  born  with  us,  there  are  several  methods 
for  cultivating  and  improving  it,  and  without  which 
it  will  be  very  uncertain,  and  of  little  use  to  the  per- 
son that  possesses  it.  The  most  natural  method  for 
this  purpose  is  to  be  conversant  among  the  writings 
of  the  most  polite  authors.  A  man  who  has  any 
relish  for  fine  writing,  either  discovers  new  beauties, 
or  receives  stronger  impressions,  from  the  masterly 
strokes  of  a  great  author,  every  time  he  peruses  him  ; 
besides  that  he  naturally  wears  himself  into  the  same 
manner  of  speaking  and  thinking. 

Conversation  with  men  of  a  polite  genius  is  an- 
other method  for  improving  our  natural  taste.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  man  of  the  greatest  parts  to  consi- 
der any  thing  in  its  whole  extent,  and  in  all  its  vari. 
ety  of  fights.  Every  man,  besides  those  general  ob- 
servations which  are  to  bo  made  upon  an  author, 
forms  several  reflections  that  are  peculiar  to  his  own 
manner  of  thinking;  so  that  conversation  will  natu- 
rally furnish  us  with  hints  which  we  did  not  attend 
to,  and  make  us  enjoy  other  men's  parts  and  reflec- 
tions as  well  as  our  own.  This  is  the  best  reason  I 
can  give  for  the  observation  which  several  have 
made,  that  men  of  great  genius  in  the  same  way  of 
writing  seldom  rise  up  singly,  but  at  certain  periods 
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of  lime  appear  together,  and  in  a  body  ;  as  they  did 
at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  ami  : 
about  the  age  of  Socrates.  I  cannot  think  that  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Bni- 
yere,  Bosbu,  or  the  Daciers,  would  have  written  bo 
well  as  they  have  done,  had  they  not  been  friends 
and  contemporaries. 

It  is  likewise  necessary  for  a  man  who  would  form 
to  himself  a  finished  taste  of  good  writing,  to  he  well 
versed  in  the  works  of  the  best  critics,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  I  must  confess  that  1  could  wish  there 
were  authors  of  tins  kind,  who,  besides  the  mecha- 
nical rules,  which  a  man  of  very  little  taste  may  dis- 
course upon,  would  enter  into  the  very  spirit  and 
soul  of  fine  writing,  and  shew  us  the  several  source 
of  that  pleasnre  which  rises  in  the  mind  upon  the 
perusal  of  a  noble  work.  Thus,  although  in  poetry 
it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  unities  of  time, 
place,  and  action,  with  other  points  of  the  same  na- 
ture, should  be  thoroughly  ex  plained  and  understood, 
there  is  still  something  more  essential  to  the  art, 
something  that  elevates  and  astonishes  the  fancy. 
and  gives  a  greatness  of  mind  to  the  reader,  which 
few  of  the  critics  besides  Longinna  have  considered, 

Our  general  taste  in  England  is  for  epigram,  turns 
of  wit,  and  forced  conceits,  which  have  no  ruBnuer 
of  influence  either  for  the  betteriug  or  enlarging  t!>; 
mind  of  him  who  reads  them,  and  have  been  care- 
fully avoided  by  the  greatest  writers,  both  among  rk 
ancients  and  moderns.  I  have  endeavoured,  in  se- 
veral of  my  speculations,  to  banish  this  I., 
which  has  taken  possession  among- us.  I  enti.TlanicI 
the  town  for  a  week  together  with  an  essay  upon 
wit,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  detect  several  of  those 
false  kinds  which  have  been  admired  in  the  dirltTeni 
ages  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  to  she* 
wherein  the  nature  of  true  wit  consists.     1  afterwwi 
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put  an  instance  of  the  great  force  which  lies  in  a 
tttaral  simplicity  of  thought  to  affect  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  from  such  vulgar  pieces  as  have  little  else 
Mdes  this  single  qualification  to  recommend  them, 
i  have  likewise  examined  the  works  of  the  greatest 
poet  which  our  nation,  or  perhaps  any  other,  has 
produced,  and  particularized  most  of  those  rational 
and  manly  beauties  which  give  a  value  to  that  divine 
*ork.  I  shall  next  Saturday  enter  upon  an  essay 
on 'The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,'  which,  though 
it  shall  consider  that  subject  at  large,  will  perhaps 
raggest  to  the  reader  what  it  is  that  gives  a  beauty 
to  many  passages  of  the  finest  writers  both  in  prose 
and  verse.  As  an  undertaking  of  this  nature  is  en- 
tirely new,  I  question  not  but  it  will  be  received  with 
canoour.— O. 
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-Dum  fori*  sunt,  nihil  videtur  mundius, 


Nee  magis  compositoro  quidquam,  nee  magis  elegans : 
Quae,  cum  amatore  suo  cum  ccenant,  liguriunt. 
Harom  videre  ingluviem,  sondes,  inopiam  : 
Quam  inhonestae  sols  sint  domi,  atque  avidae  cibi : 
Quo  pacto  ex  jure  hesterno  panem  at  rum  vorent : 
Nosse  omnia  haec,  salus  est  adolescentulis. 

Tee.  £uji.  act  v.  sc.  4. 

Iffnea  they  are  abroad,  nothing  so  clean  and  nicely  dressed  ;  and 
when  at  supper  with  a  gallant,  they  do  but  piddle,  and  pick  the 
choicest  bits :  but  to  see  their  nastiness  and  poverty  at  home, 
their  gluttony,  and  how  they  devour  black  crusts  dipped  in 
yesterday's  broth,  is  a  perfect  antidote  against  wenching. 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  disguises  his  present  de- 
cay by  visiting  the  wenches  of  the  town  only  by  way 
of  humour,  told  us,  that  the  last  rainy  night,  he  with 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  was  driven  into  the  Temple 

XII.  M 
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cloister,  whither  had  escaped  also  a  lady  most  exactk 
dressed  from  head  to  foot.    Will  made  no  scruple 
to  acquaint  us,  that  she  saluted  him  very  familiarly 
by  his  name,  and  turning  immediately  to  the  knight, 
she  said,  she  supposed  that  was  his  good  friend  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley :  upon  which  nothing  less  could 
follow  than  Sir  Roger's  approach  to  salutation,  with 
'  Madam,  the  same,  at  your  service/  She  was  dressed 
in  a  black  tabby  mantua  and  petticoat,  without  ri- 
bands ;  her  linen  striped  muslin,  and  in  the  whole  in 
an  agreeable  second  mourning;  decent  dresses  being 
often  affected  by  the  creatures  of  the  town,  at  once 
consulting  cheapness  and  the  pretension  to  modesty. 
She  went  on  with  a  familiar  easy  air,  *  Your  friend, 
Mr.  Honeycomb,  is  a  little  surprised  to  see  a  woman 
here  alone  and  unattended;  but  I  dismissed  my 
coach  at  the  gate,  and  tripped  it  down  to  my  coun- 
sel's chambers ;  for  lawyers'  fees  take  up  too  much  of 
a  small  disputed  jointure  to  admit  any  other  expenses 
but  mere  necessaries.'  Mr.  Honeycomb  begged  they 
might  have  the  honour  of  setting  her  down,  for  Sir 
Roger's  servant  was  gone  to  call  a  coach.     In  the 
interim  the  footman  returned  with  '  no  coach  to  he 
had ;'  and  there  appeared  nothing  to  be  ddne  hut 
trusting  herself  with  Mr.  Honeycomb  and  his  friend,  • 
to  wait  at  the  tavern  at  the  gate  for  a  coach,  or  be 
subjected  to  all  the  impertinence  she  must  meet  with 
in  that  public  place.    Mr.  Honeycomb,  being  a  man 
of  honour,  determined  the  choice  of  the  first,  and 
Sir  Roger,  as  the  better  man,  took  the  lady  by  the 
hand,  leading  her  through  all  the  shower,  covering 
her,  with  his  hat,  and  gallanting  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance through  rows  of  young  fellows,  who  winked  at 
Sukey  in  the  state  she  marched  off,  Will  Honeycomb 
bringing  up  the  rear. 

Much  importunity  prevailed  upon  the  fair  one  to 
admit  of  a  collation,  where,  after  declaring  she  had 
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»  stomach,  and  having  eaten  a  couple  of  chickens, 
tvoured  a  truss  of  sallad,  and  drunk  a  full  bottle 
her  share,  she  sung  the  Old  Man's  Wish  to  Sir 
oger.  The  knight  left  the  room  for  some  time  after 
ipper,  and  writ  the  following  billet,  which  he  con- 
:yed  to  Sukey,  and  Sukey  to  her  friend  Will  Ho- 
iycomb.  Will  has  given  it  to  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
irt,  who  read  it  last  night  to  the  club, 

•MADAM. 
'  I  am  not  so  mere  a  country  gentleman,  but  I  can 
less  at  the  law  business  you  had  at  the  Temple.  If 
m  would  go  down  to  the  country,  and.  leave  off  all 
Mr  vanities  but  your  singing,  let  me  know  at  my 
dgings  in  Bow-street,  Covent-garden,  and  you 
■all  be  encouraged  by  your  humble  servant, 

Roger  de  Coverley.' 
My  good  friend  could  not  well  stand  the  raillery 
lien  was  rising  upon  him  ;  but  to  put  a  stop  to  it, 
lelivered  Will  Honeycomb  the  following  letter,  and 
sired  him  to  read  it  to  the  board. 

■  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  Having  seen  a  translation  of  one  of  the  chapters 
the  Canticles  into  English  verse  inserted  among 
mr  late  papers,  I  have  ventured  to  send  you  the 
venth  chapter  of  the  Proverbs  in  a  poetical  dress, 
you  think  it  worthy  appearing  among  your  specu- 
tions,  it  will  be  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  trouble  of 
Your  constant  reader,  A.  B. 

My  ton,  tli'  instruction  that  tuy  words  impart, 
Grave  un  the  living  tablet  of  thy  heart  i 
And  all  the  wholesome  precepts  that  I  give, 
Observe  with  strictest  reverence,  and  live. 

Let  all  thy  homage  be  to  Wisdom  paid. 
Seek  btr  protection,  and  implore  her  aid  ; 
Th»t  she  may  keep  thy  soul  from  harm  secure. 
And  turn  thy  footsteps  from  the  harlot's  door. 
Who  with  euss'A  charms  lures  the  unwary  in. 
And  soothes  with  flattery  their  jouls  to  sin. 


A  j, 
Writ 


Oreo  from  my  window,  as  I  cast  ruiiie  ej 
On  those  thai  passed  in  giddy  nurubets  by, 
A  youth  among  the  foolish  youths  1  spy'd, 
red  Wisdom  for  his  guide. 

just  as  me  sun  withdrew  111*  cooler  light. 
Ami  evening  soft  led  on  the  ahades  of    ' 
He  ilole  iu  covert  twilight  to  his  fate. 
And  pass'd  the  comer  near  the  harlot' 

Louse  her  attirs,  and  such  her  glaring  dress, 
So  aptly  did  the  harlot's  mind  express  : 
Subtle  she  is,  ami  practta'd  in  the  arts 
Bj  which  the  wanton  ennquer  heedless  heart! 
Stubborn  and  loud  she  is  ;  she  hates  her  I  -  - 
ig  Jier  place  and  form,  she  Juves  to 


No> 


..  irl.iii 


loLl, 


aits  her 
The  youth  she  seiz'd  ;  and  laying  now  aside 
Ail  modesty,  the  female's  juste st  pridi 
She  said  with  an  embrace,  "  Mere  ut  my  now 
Peace -offerings  are,  this  day  I  paid  n>y  von! 
1  therefore  came  abroad  to  meet  my  dear. 
And  Iu,  in  happy  hour,  I  find  tbci>  hero. 
My  chamber  I've  adorn'd,  and  o'er  my  bed 
Are  cov'rings  of  the  richest  tap'stry  spread ; 
With  linen  it  is  deck'd  from  Egypt  brought, 
And  carvings  by  the  curious  artist  wrought  i 
It  wants  no  glad  perfume  Arabia  yields 
In  ill  her  citron  groves  and  spicy  fields ; 


■ 

Is: 
Home  ; 

¥■ 


Sea 


:  oi>k-ii 


I'll  lay  thee  in  i 
Whalcver  tu  Hie  s< 

I  have  collected  there —I  want  but  that, 

My  husband's  gone  ajourney  far  away. 
Much  guld  he  took  abroad,  and  long  will  slay, 
He  named  for  his  return  a  distant  day." 

Upon  her  tongue  did  such  siuoi.th  mischief  dwell. 
And  from  her  lip;  such  welcome  flott'ry  fell, 
Th'  unguarded  youth,  in  silken  fetters  ty'd, 
Resigu'd  his  reason,  and  with  ease  coruply'd. 
Thus  docs  the  m  lo  his  own  slaughter  go, 
And  thus  is  senseless  ni  th'  impending  blow; 
Tims  Hies  the  simple  bird  into  the  snare. 
That  skilful  fowlers  for  his  life  prepare. 
Hut  let  my  sous  attend.     Attend  may  they 
Whom  youthful  vigour  may  to  sin  betray ; 
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Lei  them  falsi:  eliarmeii  fly,  and  guard  their  heart! 
Against  the  wily  wanton's  pleasing  arts ; 
Will,  rare  diivci  ihi.ir  Hleps,  nor  turn  astray 
To  tread  the  paths  of  her  deceitful  way ; 
Lest  they  too  late  of  her  foil  pow'r  complain, 
Aud  foil,  where  many  mightier  have  been  slain.' 
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Avi»  Pieridutn  peragro  locn,  nullius  ante 
Trim  solo  :  juvat  intcgros  accederc  forties, 
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la  wild  unclear  \i,  to  .Muses  a  retreat, 
O'er  ground  o i ii Hid  I -e fore,  I  devious  roam. 
And  deep-enamour'd  into  I u lent  springs 
Presume  to  peep  at  coy  virgin  Naiads. 

Joa  sight  is  the  most  perfect  and  most  delightful  of 
ill  our  senses.  It  tills  the  mind  with  the  largest 
fttriety  of  ideas,  converses  with  its  objects  at  the 
jreitlest  distance,  and  continues  the  longest  in  ac- 
tion without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper 
enjoyments.  The  sense  of  feeling  can  indeed  give 
"^motion  of  extension,  shape,  and  all  other  ideas 
loM  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours  ;  but  at  the  same 
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lime  it  is  very  much  straitened,  and  confined  in  its 
operations  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of  its 
particular  objects.  Our  sight  seems  designed  to 
supply  all  these  defects,  and  may  be  considered  as 
a  more  delicate  and  diffusive  kind  of  touch,  thai 
spreads  itself  over  an  infinite  multitude  of  bodies, 
comprehends  the  largest  figures,  and  brings  into 
our  reach  some  of  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
universe. 

It  is  this  sense  which  furnishes  the  imagination 
with  its  ideas ;  so  that  by  '  the  pleasuresof  the  ima- 
gination,' or  '  fancy'  (which  I  shall  use  promiscu- 
ously), I  here  mean  such  as  arise  from  visible  objects, 
either  when  we  have  them  actually  in  our  view,  or 
when  we  call  up  their  ideas  into  our  minds  bypainr- 
ings,  statues,  descriptions,  or  any  the  like  occasion. 
We  cannot  indeed  have  a  single  image  in  the  fancy 
that  did  not  make  its  first  entrance  through  the  sight; 
but  we  have  the  power  of  retaining,  altering,  anil 
compounding  those  images  which  we  have  once  re- 
ceived, into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision  thai 
are  most  agreeable  to  the  imagination :  for  by  thifl 
faculty  a  man  in  a  duugeon  is  capable  of  entertaining 
himself  with  scenes  and  landscapes  more  beautiful 
than  any  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of 
nature. 

There  are  few  words  in  the  English  language 
which  are  employed  in  a  more  loose  and  uticircum- 
scribed  sense  than  those  of  the  fancy  and  the  imagi- 
nation. I  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  fis  and 
determine  the  notion  of  these  two  words,  as  I  intend 
to  make  use  of  them  in  the  thread  of  my  following 
speculations,  that  the  reader  may  conceive  righdy 
what  is  the  subject  which  I  proceed  upon.  I  most 
therefore  desire  him  to  remember,  that  by  '  the  plea- 
sures of  the  imagination,'  I  mean  only  such  pleasures 
as  arise  originally  from  sight,  and  that  I  divide  these 
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pleasures  into  two  kinds  :  my  design  being  first  of  all 
to  discourse  of  those  primary  pleasures  of  the  ima- 
gination, wliich  entirely  proceed  from  such  objects  as 
are  before  our  eyes ;  and  in  the  next  place  to  speak  : 
of  those  secondary  pleasures  of  the  imagination 
which  flow  from  the  ideas  of  visible  objects,  when 
the  objects  are  not  actually  before  the  eye,  but  are 
called  up  into  our  memories,  or  formed  into  agreeable 
visions  of  things  that  are  either  absent  or  fictitious. 

The  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  taken  in  their 
full  extent,  are  not  so  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor  so 
refined  as  those  of  the  understanding.  The  last  are 
indeed  more  preferable,  because  they  are  founded  on 
some  new  knowledge  or  improvement  in  the  mind  of 
man  ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  those  of  the 
imagination  are  as  great  and  as  transporting  as  the 
Other.  A  beautiful  prospect  delights  the  soul  as 
much  as  a  demonstration  ;  and  a  description  in  Ho- 
mer has  charmed  more  readers  than  a  chapter  in 
Aristotle.  Besides,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination 
have  this  advantage  above  those  of  the  understand- 
ing, that  they  are  more  obvious,  and  more  easy  to  be 
acquired.  It  is  but  opening  the  eye,  and  the  scene 
enters.  The  colours  paint  themselves  on  the  fancy, 
with  very  lit  lie  attention  of  thought  or  application  of 
tnind  in  the  beholder.  We  are  struck,  we  know  not 
how,  with  the  symmetry  of  any  thing  we  see,  and 
immediately  assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  object,  with- 
out inquiring  into  the  particular  causes  and  occasions 
of  it. 

A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great 
many  pleasures  that  the  vulvar  are  not  capable  of  re- 
ceiving. He  can  converse  with  a  picture,  and  find 
an  agreeable  companion  in  a  statue.  He  meets  with 
a  secret  refreshment  in  a  description,  and  often  feels 
a  greater  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of  fields  and 
,  than  another  does  in  the  possession.     It 
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be  such  a  mixture  of  delight  in  the  very  disgust  it 
gives  us,  as  any  of  these  three  qualifications  are  most 
conspicuous  and  prevailing. 

-  By  greatness,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any 
single  object,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view,  co* 
sidered  as  one  entire  piece.  Such  are  the  prospects 
of  an  open  champaign  country,  a  vast  uncultivated 

'  desert,  of  huge  heaps  of  mountains,  high  rocks  and 
precipices,  or  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  where  we  are 
not  struck  with  the  novelty  or  beauty  of  the  sight, 
but  with  that  rude  kind  of  magnificence  which  appears 
in  many  of  these  stupendous  works  of  nature.  Our 
imagination  loves  to  be  filled  with  an  object,  or  to 
**  grasp  at  any  thing  that  is  too  big  for  its  capacity. 
We  are  flung  into  a  pleasing  astonishment  at  such 

""unbounded  views,  and  feel  a  delightful  stillness  and 
amazement  in  the  soul  at  the  apprehension  of  them. 
The  mind  of  man  naturally  bates  every  thing  that 

"looks  like  a  restraint  upon  it,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  it- 
self under  a  sort  of  confinement,  when  the  sight  is 
pent  up  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  shortened  on  every 
side  by  the  neighbourhood  of  walls  or  mountains. 
On  the  contrary,  a  spacious  horizon  is  an  image  of 
liberty,  where  the  eye  has  room  to  range  abroad,  to 
expatiate  at  large  on  the  immensity  of  its  views,  and 
to  lose  itself  amidst  the  variety  of  objects  that  offer 
themselves  to  its  observation.  Such  wide  and  unde- 
termined prospects  are  as  pleasing  to  the  fancy  as 
the  speculations  of  eternity  or  infinitude  are  to  the 
understanding.  But  if  there  be  a  beauty  or  uncom- 
monness  joined  with  this  grandeur,  as  in  a  troubled 
ocean,  a  heaven  adorned  with  stars  and  meteors,  or 
a  spacious  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods,  rocks, 
and  meadows,  the  pleasure  still  grows  upon  us,  as  it 
arises  from  more  than  a  single  principle. 

Every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon  raises  a 
>/  pleasure  in  the  imagination,  because  it  fills  the  soul 
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with  an  agreeable  surprise,  gratifies  its  curiosity,  and 
giveB  it  on  idea  of  which  it  was  not  before  possessed. 
We  are  indeed  so  often  conversant  with  one  set  of 
objects,  and  tired  out  with  so  many  repeated  shows 
of  the  same  things,  that  whatever  is  new  or  uncom- 

imon  contributes  a  little  to  vary  human  life,  and  to 
divert  our  minds  for  a  while  with  the  strangeness  of 
its  appearance.  It  serves  us  for  a  kind  of  refresh- 
ment, and  takes  off  from  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to 
complain  of,  inour  usual  and  ordinary  entertainments. 
It  is  this  that  bestows  charms  on  a  monster,  and 
makes  even  the  imperfections  of  nature  please  us.  It 
is  this  that  recommends  variety,  where  the  mind  is 
every  instant  called  off  to  something  new,  and  the  at- 
tention not  suffered  to  dwell  too  long,  and  waste  it- 
self on  any  particular  object.  It  is  this,  likewise, 
that  improves  what  is  great  or  beautiful,  and  makes 
itafford  the  mind  a  double  entertainment.  Groves, 
fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any  season  of  the  year 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  but  never  so  much  as  in  the 
opening  of  the  spring,  when  they  are  all  new  and 
fresh,  with  their  first  gloss  upon  them,  and  not  yet 
loo  much  accustomed  and  familiar  to  the  eye.  For 
this  reason  there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a  pros- 
pect than  rivers,  jetteaus,  or  falls  of  water,  where  the 
scene  is  perpetually  shifting,  and  entertaining  the 
sight  every  moment  with  something  that  is  new.  We 
are  quickly  tired  with  looking  upon  hills  and  valleys, 
where  every  thing  continues  fixed  and  settled  in  the 
same  place,  and  posture,  but  find  our  thoughts  a  little 
agitated  and  relieved  at  the  sight  of  such  objects  a* 
are  ever  in  motion,  and  sliding  away  from  beneath 
the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

But  there  is  nothing;  that  makes  its  way  more  di- 
rectly to  the  soul  than  beauty,  which  immediately 
diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction  and  complacency 
through  the  imagination,  and  gives  a  finishing  to  any 
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thing  that  is  great  or  uncommon.  The  very  f 
discovery  of  it  strikes  the  mind  with  an  inward  j 
and  spreads  a  cheerfulness  and  delight  through 
its  faculties.  There  is  not  perhaps  any  real  bea 
or  deformity  more  in  one  piece  of  matter  than  anot 
because  we  might  have  been  so  made,  that  wha 
ever  now  appears  loathsome  to  us  might  have  sh 
itself  agreeable ;  but  we  find  by  experience  that  tl 
are  several  modifications  of  matter,  which  the  m 
without  any  previous  consideration,  pronounce 
first  sight  beautiful  or  deformed.  Thus  we  see  1 
every  different  species  of  sensible  creatures  hat 
different  notions  of  beauty,  and  thateaeh  of  thei 
most  affected  with  the  beauties  of  its  own  ki 
This  is  no  where  more  remarkable  than  in  bird 
the  same  shape  and  proportion,  where  we  often 
the  male  determined  in  his  courtship  by  the  six 
grain  or  tincture  of  a  feather,  and  never  discovei 
any  charms  but  in  the  colour  of  its  species. 

Scit  thalamo  servare  fidem,  sanctasqae  veretur 
Connubii  leges ;  non  ilium  in  pectore  candor 
Solicitat  niveus ;  neque  pravum  accendit  amorem 
Splendida  lanugo,  vel  honesta  in  vertice  crista, 
Purpureusve  nitor  pennarum ;  ast  aginina  late 
Fceminea  explorat  cautus,  raaculasque  requirit 
Cognatas,  paribusque  interlita  corpora  guttis  : 
Ni  faceret,  pictis  sylvam  circum  undique  monstris 
Confusam  aspiceros  vulgo  partusque  biforraes, 
Et  genus  ambiguum,  et  veneris  monumcnta  nefandae. 

Hinc  merula  in  nigro  se  oblectat  nigra  raarito ; 
N  Hinc  socium  lasciva  petit  Philomela  canorum, 
Agnoscitque  pares  sonitus ;  hinc  noctua  tetram 
Canitiem  alarum,  et  glaucos  miratur  ocelJos. 
Nempe  sibi  semper  constat,  crescitque  quotannis 
Lucid  a  progenies,  castos  confessa  parentes  ; 
Dura  virides  inter  saltus  lucosque  sonoros 
Verenovo  exultat,  plumasque  decora  juventus 
Explicat  ad  solera  patriisque  coloribus  ardet*. 

*  It  would  seem,  from  his  manner  of  introducing  them, ' 
Mr.  Addison  was  himself  the  author  of  these  fine  verses. 
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The  feather 'd  husband,  tu  his  partner  true, 
Preserves  connubial  tiles  inviolate. 
■With  cold  indifference  ever;  charm  he  sees, 
The  milky  whiteness  of  Ihe  stately  neck, 
The  shining  down,  proud  crest,  and  purple  wings : 
But  cautious  with  a  searching  eye  eiplorcs 
The  female  liiU-,  his  |  :■:.,]„  mi  ate  loand, 
With  kindred  colours  mark'd  ;  did  he  not  so, 
The  grove  Kith  painted  monsters  would  abound. 
Til'  ambiguous  product  of  unnatural  love. 
The  blackbird  lieiict'  -■.■!.  t'ls  Iut  souty  spouse  ; 
The  nightingale  her  musical  coinpeet, 
Lur'd  by  the  wcll-kimiv:i  vnicu;   tin;  bird  of  night, 
Smitwith  his  dusky  wings  and  greenish  eyes, 
Woos  his  dun  paramour."   The  beauteous  race 
Spcnk  Ihe  chaste  loves  of  their  progenitors  ; 
When,  by  the  spring  invited,  they  exult 
In  woods  and  fields,  and  to  Ihe  sun  unfold 
Their  plumes,  that  will]  paternal  colours  glow. 

There  is  a  second  kind  of  beauty  that  we  find  in 
b  several  products  of  art  and  nature,  which  docs 
t  work  in  the  imagination  with  that  warmth  and 
tlence  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper 
ecies,  but  is  apt  however  to  raise  in  us  a  secret  de- 
;bt,  and  a  kind  of  fondness  for  the  places  or  objects 
which  we  discover  it.  This  consists  either  in  the 
liety  or  variety  of  colours,  in  the  symmetry  and  pro- 
nrtion  of  parts,  in  the  arrangement  and  disposition 
'  bodies,  or  in  a  just  mixture  and  concurrence  of 
I  together.  Among  these  several  kinds  of  beauty 
ie  eye  takes  most  delight  in  colours.  We  no 
here  meet  with  a  more  glorious  or  pleasing  show 
i  nature,  than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the 
sing  and  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is  wholly  made 
p  of  those  different  st-.i  ins  of  light  that  shew  them- 
itvea  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation.  For  this 
ason  we  find  the  poets,  who  are  always  addressing 
lemselves  to  the  imagination,  borrowing  more  of 
icir  epithets  from  colours,  than  from  any  other  topic. 
Aa  the  fancy  delights  in  every  tiling  that  is  great, 
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strange,  or  beautiful,  and  is  still  more  pleased  the 
more  it  finds  of  these  perfection*  in  the  same  object, 
bo  St  is  capable  of  receivings  new  satisfaclionbythe 
assistance  of  another  sense.  Thus,  any  continued 
sound,  as  the  music  of  birds,  or  a  fall  of  water, 
awakens  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder, 
and  makes  him  more  attentive  to  the  several  beauties 
of  the  place  that  lie  before  him.  Thus,  If  there- 
arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or  perfumes,  they  heighten 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  make  even  the 
colours  and  verdure  of  the  landscape  appear  more 
agreeable ;  for  the  ideas  of  both  senses  recommend 
each  other,  and  are  pleasanter  together  than  when 
they  enter  the  mind  separately :  as  the  different  co- 
lours of  a  picture,  when  they  are  well  disposed,  set 
off  one  another,  and  receive  an  additional  beaut* 
from  the  advantage  of  their  situation. — O. 
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PAPER    III. 
ON    THE    PLEASURES   OF   TnE    IMAGINATION*, 
CONTENTS. 
Why  the  necessary  cause  of  our  bring  pleased  with  what  isgreit, 
new,  or  beautiful,  unknown.    Why  [lie  final  cause  more  Lnunn 
and  more  useful.     The  final  cause  of  our  being  phased  wKli 
what  is  great.     The  final  cause  of  our  being  pleased  with  what 
is  new.     The  final  cause  of  our  being  pleated  with  whit « 
beautiful  in  our  own  species.     The  final  cause  of  our  beuuj 
pleated  with  what  is  beautiful  in  general. 

Causa  latet,  vis  est  notissima- ■     Ovin.  Met  u.  Hff. 

The  cause  is  secret,  but  th'  effect  is  known. — Addiso*. 

Though  in  yesterday's  paper  we  considered  ho* 
every  thing  that  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  lo 
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affecl  the  imagination  with  pleasure,  we  must  own 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assign  the  necessary 
cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know  neither  the 
nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the  substance  of  a  human 
soul,  which  might  help  us  to  discover  the  conformity 
or  disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the  other  ;  and 
therefore,  for  want  of  such  a  light,  all  that  we  can 
do  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is  to  reflect  on  those 
operations  of  the  soul  that  are  most  agreeable,  and 
to  range,  under  their  proper  heads,  what  is  pleasing 
or  displeasing  to  the  mind,  without  being  able  to 
trace  out  the  several  necessary  and  efficient  causes 
from  whence  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  arises. 

Final  causes  he  more  bare  and  open  to  our  obser- 
vation, as  there  are  often  a  greater  variety  that  be- 
long to  the  same  effect ;  and  these,  though  they  are 
not  altogether  so  satisfactory,  are  generally  more 
useful  than  the  other,  as  they  give  us  greater  occa- 
sion of  admiring  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the 
first  Contriver. 

One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delight  in  any  thing 
that  is  great  may  be  this.  The  Supreme  Author  of 
our  being  has  bo  formed  the  soul  of  man,  that  no- 
thing but  himself  can  be  its  last,  adequate,  and  pro- 
per happiness.  Because,  therefore,  a  great  part  of 
our  happiness  must  arise  from  the  contemplation  of 
his  being,  that  he  might  give  our  souls  a  just  relish 
of  such  a  contemplation,  he  has  made  them  natu- 
rally delight  in  the  apprehension  of  what  is  great  or 
unbrnited.  Our  admiration,  which  is  a  very  pleasing 
motion  of  the  mind,  immediately  rises  at  the  consi- 
deration of  any  object  that  takes  up  a  great  deal  of 
room  in  the  fancy,  and,  by  consequence,  will  im- 
prove into  the  highest  pitch  of  astonishment  and  de- 
votion when  we  contemplate  his  nature,  that  is  nei- 
ther ci  renins  crib  it!  by  time  nor  place,  nor  to  be  com- 
prehended by  the  largest  capacity  of  a  created  being- 
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He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of 
any  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  that  he  migk 
encourage  us  in  the  pursuit  after  knowledge,  aod 
engage  us  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  his  crea- 
tion ;  for  every  new  idea  brings  such  a  pleasuit 
along  with  it,  as  rewards  any  pains  we  have  taken 
in  its  acquisition,  and  consequently  serves,  as  a  mo- 
tive to  put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries. 

He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  ia  our 
own  species  pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  he 
tempted  to  multiply  their  kind,  and  fill  the  world 
with  inhabitants ;  for  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
wherever  nature  is  crossed  in  the  production  of  a 
monster  (the  result  ef  any  unnatural  mixture),  the 
breed  is  incapable  of  propagating  its  likeness,  and 
of  founding  a  new  order  of  creatures :  so  that,  un- 
less all  animals  were  allured  by  the  beauty  of  their 
own  species,  generation  would  be  at  an  end,  and  the 
earth  unpeopled. 

In  the  last  place,  he  has  made  every  thing  that  is 
beautiful  in  all  other  objects  pleasant,  or  rather  has 
made  so  many  objects  appear  beautiful,  that  he 
might  render  the  whole  creation  more  gay  and  de- 
lightful. He  has  given  almost  every  thing  about 
us  the  power  of  raising  an  agreeable  idea  in  the 
imagination  :  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  behold 
his  works  with  coldness  or  indifference,  and  to  sur- 
vey so  many  beauties  without  a  secret  satisfaction 
and  complacency.  Things  would  make  but  a  poor 
appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we  saw  them  only  in  their 
proper  figures  and  motions :  and  what  reason  can 
we  assign  for  their  exciting  in  us  many  of  those  ideas 
which  are  different  from  any  thing  that  exists  in  the 
objects  themselves  (for  such  are  light  and  colours), 
were  it  not  to  add  supernumerary  ornaments  to  the 
universe,-  and  make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  imagi- 
nation ?  We  are  every  where  entertained  with  pleas- 


iws  and  apparitions :  we  discover  imaginary 
in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth,  and  see  some 
visionary  beauty  poured  out  upon  the  whole 
i :  but  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of  na- 
lould  we  be  entertained  with,  did  all  her 
ag  disappear,  and  the  several  distinctions  of 
id  shade  vanish  ?  In  short,  our  souls  are  at 
.  delightfully  lost  and  bewildered  in  a  pleas- 
usion,  and  we  walk  about  like  the  enchanted 
a  romance,  who  sees  beautiful  castles,  woods, 
sadows ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  hears  the 
g  of  birds,  and  the  purling  of  streams  ;  but 
ie  finishing  of  some  secret  spell  the  fantastic 
Teaks  up,  and  the  disconsolate  knight  finds 
on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  solitary  desert.  It 
nprobable  that  something  like  this  may  be 
e  of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation,  in  re- 
if  the  images  it  will  receive  from  matter ; 
indeed  the  ideas  of  colours  are  so  pleasing 
Liitiful  in  the  imagination,  that  it  is  possible 
I  will  not  be  deprived  of  them,  but  perhaps 
:m  excited  by  some  other  occasional  cause, 
are  at  present  by  the  different  impressions 
ubtle  matter  on  the  organ  of  sight, 
e  here  supposed  that  my  reader  is  acquainted 
it  great  modern  discovery,  which  is  at  present 
dly  acknowledged  by  all  the  inquirers  into 
philosophy  :  namely,  that  light  and  colours, 
ehended  by  the  imagination,  are  only  ideas 
ind,  and  not  qualities  that  have  any  existence 
V,  As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  been  proved 
iably  by  many  modern  philosophers,  and  is 
rae  of  the  linest  speculations  in  that  science, 
nglish  reader  would  see  the  notion  explained 
,  he  may  find  it  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
'  wk  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  Human  Un- 

e—o. 
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The  folio-wing  letter  of  Steele  to   Adduon  u  reprintti 
herefrom  the  original  edition  of  tie   Spectators 

'MR.  SPECTATOR,  June  24,  ITU 

'  I  would  not  divert  the  course  of  your  discourses, 
when  you  seem  bent  upon  obliging  the  world  with 
a  train  of  thinking,  which,  rightly  attended  to,  may 
render  the  life  of  every  man  who  reads  it  more  easy 
and  happy  for  the  future.  The  pleasures  of  the 
imagination  are  what  bewilder  life,  when  reason  and 
judgment  do  not  interpose  ;  it  is  therefore  a  worthy 
action  in  you  to  look  carefully  into  the  powers  of 
fancy,  that  other  men,  from  the  knowledge  of  them, 
may  improve  their  joys,  and  allay  their  griefe,  hy  a 
just  use  of  that  faculty.  I  say,  Sir,  I  would  nol  in- 
terrupt you  in  the  progress  of  this  discourse :  but  ;f 
you  will  do  rae  the  favour  of  inserting  tins  letter  in 
your  nest  paper,  you  will  do  some  service  to  tie 
public,  though  not  in  so  noble  a  way  of  obliging,  as 
that  of  improving  their  minds.  Allow  me,  Sir,  Ij 
acquaint  you  with  a  design  (of  which  I  am  pan!; 
author),  though  it  tends  to  no  greater  a  good  than 
that  of  getting  money.  I  should  not  hope  for  lie 
favour  of  a  philosopher  in  this  matter,  if  it  were  mil 
attempted  under  all  the  restrictions  which  you  sa^es 
put  upon  private  acquisitions.  The  first  purpose 
which  every  good  man  is  to  propose  to  himself,  is 
the  service  of  his  prince  and  country  :  after  that  is 
done,  he  cannot  add  to  himself,  but  he  must  also  Ik 
beneficial  to  them.  This  scheme  of  gain  is  not  only 
consistent  with  that  end,  but  has  its  very  being 
subordination  to  it ;  for  no  man  can  be  a  gainer  hei* 
but  at  the  same  time  be  himself,  or  some  other,  must 
succeed  in  their  dealings  with  the  government, 
is  called  '  The  Multiplication  Table,'  and  is  si 
calculated  for  the  immediate  service  of  her  majesty 
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that  the  same  person  who  is  fortunate  in  the  lottery 
of  the  state  may  receive  yet  farther  advantage  in 
this  table.  And  1  am  sure  nothing  can  be  more 
pleasing  to  her  gracious  temper  than  to  mid  out  ad- 
ditional methods  of  increasing  their  good  fortune 
who  adventure  any  thing  in  her  service,  or  laying 
occasions  for  odiers  to  become  capable  of  serving 
their  country  who  are  at  present  in  too  low  circum- 
stances to  exert  themselves.  The  manner  of  execut- 
ing the  design  is  by  giving  out  receipts  for  half 
guineas  received,  which  shall  entitle  the  fortunate 
bearer  to  certain  sums  in  the  table,  as  is  set  forth 
at  large  in  the  proposals  printed  the  23d  instant. 
There  is  another  circumstance  in  this  design  which 
gives  me  hopes  of  your  favour  to  it,  and  that  is  what 
Tully  advises,  to  wit,  that  the  benefit  is  made  as 
diffusive  as  possible.  Every  one  that  has  half  a 
guinea  is  put  into  the  possibility,  from  that  small 
sum,  to  raise  himself  an  easy  fortune  :  when  these 
little  parcels  of  wealth  are,  as  it  were,  thus  thrown 
back  again  into  the  redonation  of  Providence,  we 
are  to  expect  that  some  who  live  under  hardships 
or  obscurity  may  be  produced  to  the  world  in  the 
figure  they  deserve  by  this  means.  I  doubt  not  but 
this  last  argument  will  have  force  with  you  ;  and  I 
"Uinot  add  another  to  it,  but  what  your  severity 
'"1,  I  fear,  very  little  regard,  which  is,  that  I  am, 
Sir,  your  greatest  admirer, 

Richard  Steele.' 
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PAPER    IV. 
ON    THE    PLEASURES   OF    THE   IMAGINATION. 

CONTENTS. 

The  works  of  nature  more  pleasant  to  the  imagination  than  those 
of  art  The  works  of  nature  still  more  pleasant,  the  more  they 
resemble  those  of  art.  The  works  of  art  more  pleasant,  the 
more  they  resemble  those  of  nature.  Our  English  plantations 
and  gardens  considered  in  the  foregoing  light. 


•Alterins  sic 


Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  conjurat  amice. 

Hob.  Ars  Poet  ▼.  410. 

But  mutually  they  need  each  other's  help* — Roscommon. 

If  we  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  art  as  they 
are  qualified  to  entertain  the  imagination,  we  shall 
find  the  last  very  defective,  in  comparison  of  the 
former ;  for  though  they  may  sometimes  appear  as 
beautiful  or  strange,  they  can  have  nothing  in  them 
.  of  that  vastness  and  immensity,  which  afford  so  great 
an  entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  The 
one  may  be  as  polite  and  delicate  as  the  ether,  but 
can  never  shew  herself  so  august  and  magnificent  in 
the  design.  There  is  something  more  bold  and  mas- 
terly in  the  rough  careless  strokes  of  nature,  than  ia 
the  nice  touches  and  embellishments  of  art.  The 
beauties  of  the  most  stately  garden  or  palace  lie  in 
a  narrow  compass ;  the  imagination  immediately  runs 
them  over,  and  requires  something  else  to  gratify 
her ;  but  in  the  wide  fields  of  nature,  the  sight  wan- 
ders up  and  down  without  confinement,  and  is  fed 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  images,  without  any  cer- 
tain stint  or  number.     For  this  reason  we  always 
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find  the  poet  in  love  with  th(>  country  life,  where 
nature  appears  in  tin-  greatest  perfection,  and  fur- 
nishes out  iill  those  scenes  that  arc  most  apt  to  de- 
light the  imagination. 


ftlugitusquc 


le  lacus  ;  hie  frigida  Teinpe, 
arum  :  liic  lalis  otia  fuudis, 
i,  mo]les(|iie  su 


i.  Georg.  ii.  467, 
Here  easy  quid,  a  secure  retreat, 
A  harmless  life  (hat  knows  not  liuw  lo  cheat, 
Willi  home-bred  plenty  Ihe  rich  owner  bless, 
And  rural  [ j ] i ■ : . - 1 1 1 1_- ~  c:uv.  u  hi,  happiness. 
TJnvex'd  with  quarrds,  uiuJisiHi-ii'il  with  noise, 
The  country  king  hij  peaceful  realm  enjoys  : 
Ciiol  grolj,  anil  living  hikes,  Ihe  ilow'ry  pride 
Of  meads,  and  streams  that  through  the  valley  glide; 
And  shady  groves  that  easy  sleep  invite. 
And,  after  toilsome  days,  a  sweet  repose  at  night.— Ditros.v. 

But  though  there  are  several  of  those  wild  scenes, 
hat  are  more  delightful  than  any  artificial  shows, 
vet  we  find  the  works  of  nature  still  more  pleasant, 
the  more  they  resemble  those  of  art :  for  in  this  case 
our  pleasure  rises  from  a  double  principle ;  from  the 
igreeableness  of  the  objects  to  the  eve,  and  from 
their  simiiitu.de  to  other  objects.  We  are  pleased 
us  well  with  comparing  their  beauties,  as  with  sur- 
veying them,  and  can  represent  diem  to  our  minds, 
either  as  copies  or  originals.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
lake  delight  in  a  prospect  which  is  well  laid  out,  and 
diversified  with  fields  and  meadows,  woods,  and 
rivers;  in  those  accidental  landscapes  of  trees, 
clouds,  and  cities,  that  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
veins  of  marble;  in  the  curious  fret-work  of  rocks 
and  grottos ;  and,  in  a  word,  in  any  thing  that  hath 
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such  a  variety  or  regularity  as  may  seem  lie  effect 
of  design  in  what  we  call  the  works  of  chance. 

If  the  products  of  nature  rise  in  value  according 
as  they  more  or  less  resemble  those  of  art,  we  iraj 
be  sore  that  artificial  works  receive  a  greater  ad- 
vantage from  their  resemblance  of  such  as  are  na- 
tural ;  because  here  the  similitude  is  not  only  plea- 
sant, but  the  pattern  more  perfect.  The  prettiest 
landscape  I  ever  saw,  was  one  drawn  on  the  walls 
of  a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite  on  one  side  to 
a  navigable  river,  and  on  the  other  to  a  park.  The 
experiment  is  very  common  in  optics.  Here  you 
might  discover  the  waves  and  fluctuations  of  the 
water  in  strong  and  proper  colours,  with  the  pictiire 
of  a  ship  entering  at  one.  end,  and  sailing  by  degrees 
through  the  whole  piece.  On  another  there  ap- 
peared the  green  shadows  of  trees,  waving  to  and 
fro  with  the  wind,  and  herds  of  deer  among  them  in 
miniature,  leaping  about  upon  the  wall.  I  must 
confess  the  novelty  of  such  a  sight  may  be  one  oc- 
casion of  its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination ;  but 
certainly  its  chief  reason  is  its  nearest  resemblance 
to  nature,  as  it  does  not  only  like  other  pictures, 
give  the  colour  and  figure,  but  the  motion  of  the 
things  it  represents. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  there  is  generally 
in  nature  something  more  grand  and  august  thai 
what  we  meet  with  in  the  curiosities  of  art.  When, 
therefore,  we  see  this  imitated  in  aoy  measure,  ii 
gives  us  a  nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  of  pleasure 
than  what  we  receive  from  the  nicer  and  more  acco- 
rate  productions  of  art.  On  this  account  our  Eng- 
lish gardens  are  not  so  entertaining  to  the  fancy  at 
those  in  France  and  Italy,  where  we  see  a  large  ex. 
tent  of  ground  covered  over  with  an  agTeeable  mix- 
ture of  garden  and  forest,  which  represent  every 
where  an  artificial  rudeness,  much  more  charming 
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than  that  neatness  and  elegancy  which  we  meet  with 
in  those  of  our  own  country.  It  might  indeed  be  of 
ill  consequence  to  the  public,  as  well  as  unprofitable 
Lo  private  persons,  to  alienate  so  much  ground  from 
pasturage  and  the  plough,  in  many  parts  of  a  coun- 
try that  is  so  well  peopled,  and  cultivated  to  a  far 
greater  advantage.  But  why  may  not  a  whole  estate 
be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden  by  frequent  plan- 
tations, that  may  turn  as  much  to  the  profit  as  the 
pleasure  nf  the  owner?  A  marsh  overgrown  with 
willows,  or  a  mountain  shaded  with  oaks,  are  not 
onlymore  beautiful,  but  more  beneficial,  than  when 
they  lie  bare  and  unadorned.  Fields  of  com  make 
a  pleasant  prospect;  and  if  the  walks  were  a  little 
taken  care  of  that  lie  between  them,  if  the  natural 
embroidery  of  the  meadows  were  helped  and  im- 
proved by  some  small  additions  of  art,  and  the  seve- 
ral rows  of  edges  set  off  by  trees  and  flowers  that 
die  soil  was  capable  of  receiving,  a  man  might  make 
a  pretty  landscape  of  his  own  possessions. 

Writers  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  China, 
tell  us  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  laugh  at  the 
plantations  of  our  Europeans,  which  are  laid  out  by 
the  rule  and  iine ;  because  they  say,  any  one  may 
place  trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform  figures.  They 
choose  rather  to  shew  a  genius  in  works  of  this  na- 
ture, and  therefore  always  conceal  the  art  by  which 
they  direct  themselves.  They  have  a  word,  it  seems, 
in  their  language,  by  which  they  express  the  parti- 
cular beauty  of  a  plantation  that  thus  strikes  the 
imagination  at  first  sight,  without  discovering  what 
it  is  that  has  so  agreeable  an  effect.  Our  British 
gardeners,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  humouring 
nature,  love  to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as  possible. 
Our  trees  rise  in  cones,  globes,  and  pyramids.  We 
see  the  marks  of  the  scissors  upon  every  plant  and 
bush.     I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  singular  in  my 
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opinion,  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  look 
upon  a  tree  in  all  its  luxuriancy  and  diffusion  of 
boughs  and  branches,  than  when  it  is  thus  cut  and 
trimmed  into  a  mathematical  figure ;  and  cannot 
but  fancy  that  an  orchard  in  flower  looks  infinitely 
more  delightful  than  all  the  little  labyrinths  of  the 
most  finished  patterre.  But,  as  our  great  maim 
lers  of  gardens  have  their  magazines  of  plants  to 
dispose  of,  it  is  very  natural  for  them  to  tear  up  all 
the  beautiful  plantations  of  fruit-trees,  and  contrite 
a  plan  that  may  most  turn  to  their  own  profit,  in 
taking  off  their  evergreens,  and  the  like  moveable 
plants,  with  which  their  shops  are  plentifully  stocked. 
O. 
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ON    THE     PLEASURES    OF    THE    IMAGINATION. 

CONTENTS. 

If  architecture,  as  it  aft'ecli  the  imagination.     Grcalnc^i  i»>ichi- 

vcrnri'  relates  nilu-r  to  lire  Imik  «r  Id  Hie  1.1  inner.  Grcat-Hs 
of  bulk  in  the  ancient  oriental  building*.  Tire  nocienl  «■ 
counts  nf  these  building  confirmed.  1.  From  [he  advnntlgM 
Tor  raising  such  works,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  uniM,  rind  in 
eastern  climates;  2.  From  several  of  llrein  «  hi>  ■-. 
taut.  Instances  how  greatness  of  manner  affects  Ihe  imjji- 
naliiin.  A  French  author's  observations  on  this  snlijeci.  Win 
concave  nurl  ton  ve  i  ligures  gi%i--  a  nrearne's  of  mniiiierloirci/lL' 
of  ardirleclure.  Every  thing  Ihnl  pleases  the  imagination  ii 
aicliilecture,  is  either  great,  beautiful,  or  new. 


Their  costly  labour,  and  stupendous  frame.— Dry  bis. 

Having  already  shewn  how  the  fancy  is  affected  by 
the  works  of  nature,   and  afterward  considered  in 
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bneral  both  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art,  how 
key  mutually  assist  and  complete  each  other  in 
Lrmiii<r,  such  scenes  and  prospects  as  are  most  apt 
k  delight  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  1  shall  in  this 
tper  throw  together  some  reflections  on  that  parti- 
ular  art,  which  has  a  more  immediate  tendency, 
nan  any  other,  to  produce  those  primary  pleasures 
I  the  imagination  which  have  hitherto  been  the 
Object  of  this  discourse.  The  art  I  mean  is  that  of 
a-cnilecturo,  which  1  shall  consider  only  with  re- 
tard to  the  light  in  which  th=  foregoing  speculations 
Use  placed  it,  without  entering  into  those  rules  and 
kasims  which  the  great  masters  of  architecture  have 
kid  down,  and  explained  at  large  in  numberless  trea- 
ises  upon  that  subject. 

Greatness  in  the  works  ci'aiclnti  clure  may  becon- 
idered  as  relating  in  ihe  bulk  ami  l-ixly  of  the  struc- 
ure,  or  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  built.  As  for 
he  first,  wc  find  the  ancients,  especially  among  the 
astern  nations  of  the  world,  infinitely  superior  to  the 
noderns. 

Not  to  mention  the  tower  of  Babel,  of  which  an 
)ld  author  says,  there  were  the  foundations  to  be 
leen  in  his  time,  which  linked  lite  a  spacious  moun- 
ain;  what  could  be  more  noble  than  the  walls  of 
Rabylon,  its  hanging  gardens,  and  its  temple  to  Ju-  '■ 
j»iter  Belus,  that  rose  a  mile  high  by  eight  several 
stories,  each  story  a  furlong  in  height,  and  on  the 
lop  of  which  was  the  Babylonian  observatory?  t 
night  here,  likewise,  take  notice  of  the  huge  rock 
•hit  was  cut  into  the  figure  of  Semiramis,  with  the 
smaller  rocks  that  lay  by  it  in  the  shape  of  tributary 
■angs :  the  prodigious  basin,  or  artificial  lake,  which 
toot  in  the  whole  Euphrates,  till  such  time  as  a 
■Mr  canal  was  formed  for  its  reception,  with  the 
sweral  trenches  through  which  that  river  was  con- 
ned.    I  know  there  are  persons  who  look  upon 
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some  of  these  wonders  of  art  as  fabulous ;  but  1  k 
not  find  any  grounds  for  such  a  suspicion ;  units*  it 
be  that  we  have  no  such  works  among  us  at  linmlHl.. 
There  were,  indeed,  many  greater  advantages  ftw 
building  in  those  times,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  than  have  been  met  with  ever  since.  The 
earth  was  extremely  fruitful;  men  lived  generally  on 
pasturage,  which  requires  a  much  smaller  number  of 
hands  than  agriculture.  There  were  few  trades  to 
employ  the  busy  part  of  mankind,  and  fewer  arti 
and  sciences  to  give  work  to  men  of  speculative  tem- 
pers; and,  what  is  more  than  all  the  rest,  the  prince 
was  absolute ;  so  that,  when  he  went  to  war,  he  pal 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  whole  people  ;  as  we 
Semiramis  leading  her  three  millions  to  the  field, 
and  yet  overpowered  by  the  number  of  her  enemies. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  when  she  was  at  peace, 
and  turned  her  thoughts  on  building,  that  she  coufJ 
accomplish  such  great  works,  with  such  a  prodigious 
multitude  of  labourers:  besides  that  in  her  climaK 
there  was  small  interruption  of  frosts  and  winters, 
which  make  the  northern  workmen  lie  half  the  year 
idle.  I  might  mention  too,  among  the  benefits  of 
the  climate,  what  historians  Say  of  the  earth,  ihatii 
sweated  out  a  bitumen,  or  natural  kind  of  mortar, 
which  is  doubtless  the  same  with  that  mentioned  in 
holy  writ,  as  contributing  to  the  structure  of  Babel: 
'  Slime  they  used  instead  of  mortar.' 

In  Egypt  we  still  see  their  pyramids,  which  an- 
swer to  the  descriptions  that  have  been  made  ef 
them ;  and  I  question  not  but  a  traveller  might  find 
out  Borne  remains  of  the  labyrinth  that  covered  1 
whole  province, and  hadahundred  temples  disposed 
among  its  several  quarters  and  divisions. 

The  wall  of  China  is  one  of  these  eastern  pietf 
of  magnificence,  which  makes  a  figure  even  in  the 
map  of  the  world,  although  an  account  of  it  would    i 
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lave  been  thought  fabulous,  were  not  the  wall  itself 
till  extant. 

We  are  obliged  to  devotion  for  the  noblest  build- 
ngs  that  have  adorned  the  several  countries  of  the 
rorld.  It  is  this  which  has  set  men  at  work  on 
emples  and  public  places  of  worship,  not  only  that 
hey  might,  by  the  magnificence  of  the  building,  in- 
die the  Deity  to  reside  within  it,  but  that  such  stu- 
>er>dous  works  might,  at  the  same  time,  open  the 
nind  to  vast  conceptions,  and  fit  it  to  converse  with 
he  divinity  of  the  place.  For  every  thing  that  is 
najestic  imprints  an  awfulness  and  reverence  on  the  ' 
nind  of  the  beholder,  and  strikes  in  with  the  natu- 
ral greatness  of  the  soul. 

In  the  second  place  we  are  to  consider  greatness 
>f  manner  in  architecture,  which  has  such  force 
jpon  the  imagination,  that  a  small  building,  where 
t  appears,  shall  give  the  mind  nobler  ideas  than 
jne  of  twenty  times  the  bulk,  where  the  manner  is 
ordinary  or  little.  Thus,  perhaps,  a  man  would 
have  been  more  astonished  with  the  majestic  air 
that  appeared  in  one  of  Lysippus's  statues  of  Alex- 
ander, though  no  bigger  than  the  life,  than  he  might 
hare  been  with  mount  Athos,  had  it  been  cut  into 
(he  figure  of  the  hero,  according  to  the  proposal  of 
Phidias",  with  a  river  in  one  hand,  and  a  city  in 
the  other. 

Let  any  one  reflect  on  the  disposition  of  mind  he 
finds  in  himself  at  his  first  entrance  into  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome,  and  how  his  imagination  is  filled 
with  something  great  and  amazing;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  consider  how  little,  in  proportion,  he  is  affected 
with  the  inside  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  though  it  be 
five  times  larger  than  the  other;  which  can  arise 
from  nothing  else  but  the  greatness  of  the  t 
in  the  one,  and  the  meanness  in  the  other, 

•   DinocraWa. 
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I  have  seen  an  observation  upon  this  subject  is  a 
French  author,  which  very  much  pleased  me.    Itk 
in  Monsieur  Freart's  Parallel  of  the  ancient  andmo- 
dern  Architecture.     I  shall  give  it  the  reader  nifh 
the  same  terms  of  art  which  he  has  made  use  of. 
*  I  am  observing/  says  he,  '  a  thing  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  very  curious,  whence  it  proceeds,  that  in 
the  same  quantity  of  superficies,  the  one  manner 
seems  great  and  magnificent,  and  the  other* poor  and 
trifling;  the  reason  is  fine  and  uncommon.    I  say 
then,  that  to  introduce  into  architecture  this  gran- 
deur of  manner,  we  ought  so  to  proceed,  that  the 
division  of  the  principal  members  of  the  order  may 
consist  but  of  few  parts,  that  they  be  all  great,  and 
^  of  a  bold  and  ample  relievo,  and  swelling ;  and  that 
the   eye  beholding  nothing  little  and   mean,  the 
imagination  may  be  more  vigorously  touched  and 
affected  with  the  work  that  stands  before  it    For 
example :  in  a  cornice,  if  the  gola  or  cymatram  of 
the  corona,  the  coping,  the  modillions  or  dentiffi, 
make  a  noble  show  by  their  graceful  projections,  if 
we  see  none  of  that  ordinary  confusion  which  is  (he 
result  of  those  little  cavities,  quarter  rounds  of  the 
astragal,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  intermin- 
gled particulars,  which  produce  no  effect  in  great 
and  massy  works,  and  which  very  unprofitably  take 
up  place  to  the  prejudice  of  the  principal  member, it 
is  most  certain  that  this  manner  will  appear  solemn 
and  great;  as,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  will  have  bat 
a  poor  and  mean  effect,  where  there  is  a  redundancy 
of  those  smaller  ornaments,  which  divide  and  scatter 
the  angles  of  the  sight  into  such  a  multitude  of  rays, 
so  pressed  together  that  the  whole  will  appear  but  a 
confusion.' 

Among  all  the  figures  in  architecture,  there  are 
none  that  have  a  greater  air  than  the  concave  and 
the  convex;  and  we  find  in  all  the  ancient  and  mo- 
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dern  architecture,  as  well  in  the  remote  parts  of 
China,  as  in  countries  nearer  home,  that  round  pil- 
lars and  vaulted  roofs  make  a  great  part  of  those 
buildings  which  are  designed  for  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence. The  reason  I  take  to  be,  because  in  theBe 
figures  we  generally  see  more  of  the  body  than  in 
those  of  other  kinds.  There  are,  indeed,  figures  of 
bodies,  where  the  eye  may  take  in  two-thirds  of  the 
surface  ;  but,  as  in  such  bodies  the  sight  must  split 
upon  several  angles,  it  does  not  take  in  one  uniform 
idea,  but  several  ideas  of  the  same  kind.  Look 
upon  the  outside  of  a  dome,  your  eye  half  surrounds 
it ;  look  upon  the  inside,  and  at  one  glance  you  have 
all  the  prospect  of  it ;  the  entire  concavity  falls  into 
your  eye  at  once,  the  sight  being  as  the  centre  that 
collects  and  gathers  into  it  the  lines  of  the  whole 
circumference:  in  a  square  pillar,  the  sight  often 
takes  in  but  a  fourth  part  of  the  surface ;  and  in  a 
square  concave  must  move  up  and  down  to  the  diffe- 
rent sides,  before  it  is  master  of  all  the  inward  sur- 
face. For  this  reason,  the  fancy  is  infinitely  more 
struck  with  the  view  of  the  open  air  and  skies,  that 
passes  through  an  arch,  than  what  comes  through 
a  square,  or  any  other  figure.  The  figure  of  the 
rainbow  does  not  contribute  less  to  its  magnificence 
than  the  colours  to  its  beauty,  as  it  is  very  poetically 
described  by  the  son  of  Sirach :  '  Look  upon  the 
rainbow,  and  praise  Him  that  made  it;  very  beautiful 
it  is  in  its  brightness;  it  encompasses  the  heavens 
with  a  glorious  circle,  and  the  hands  of  the  Most 
High  have  bended  it.' 

Having  thus  spoken  of  that  greatness  which  affects 
the  mind  in  architecture,  I  might  nest  shew  the  plea- 
sure that  rises  in  the  imagination  from  what  appears 
new  and  beautiful  in  this  art;  but  as  every  beholder 
has  naturally  a  greater  taste  of  these  two  perfections 
■  every  building  which  offers  itself  to  his  view,  than 
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of  that  which  1  have  hitherto  considered,  1  skill  MM 
trouble  my  readers  with  any  reflections  upon  it, 
It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  observe, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  whole  art  which  pleafti 
the  imagination,  but  as  it  is  great,  uncommon,  rw 
beautiful.— O. 
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So  far  as  iiliat  in;  sti;  uiih  aur  minds,  ueurs  similituUu  lu  "I'"1 

I  at  first  divided  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination 
into  such  as  arise  from  objects  that  are  actually  be- 
fore our  eyes,  or  that  once  entered  in  at  our  eyes, 
and  arc  afterward  called  up  into  the  nimd  either 
barely  by  its  own  operations,  or  on  occasion  of  some- 
thing without  us,  as  statues  or  descriptions.  W( 
have  already  considered  the  first  division,  ami  -l^' 
therefore  enter  on  the  other,  which,  for  distiuctwi 
sake,  I  have  called  '  The  Secondary  Pleasures  of  tk 
Imagination.'  When  I  say  the  ideas  we  receive  fa1™ 
statues,  descriptions,  or  such-like 
same  that  were  once  actually  in  our  view,  it  nnisl 
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not  be  understood  that  we  had  once  seen  the  very 
place,  action,  or  person,  that  are  carved  or  described. 
It  is  sufficient  that  we  have  seen  places,  persons,  or 
actions  in  general,  which  bear  a  resemblance,  or  at 
least  some  remote  analogy,  with  what  we  find  repre- 
sented ;  since  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  imagination, 
when  it  is  once  stocked  with  particular  ideas,  to 
enlarge,  compound,  and  vary  them  at  her  own 
pleasure. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  representation,  sta- 
tuary is  the  most  natural,  and  shews  us  something 
likest  the  object  thaf  is  represented.  To  make  use 
of  a  common  instance :  let  one  who  is  born  blind  take 
an  image  in  his  hands,  and  trace  out  with  his  fingers 
the  different  furrows  and  impressions  of  the  chisel, 
and  he  will  easily  conceive  how  the  shape  of  a  man, 
or. beast,  may  be  represented  by  it;  but  should  he 
draw  his  hand  over  a  picture,  where  all  is  smooth  and 
uniform,  he  would  never  be  able  to  imagine  how  the 
several  prominences  and  depressions  of  a  human  body 
could  be  shewn  on  a  plain  piece  of  canvas,  that  has 
in  it  no  unevenness  or  irregularity.  Description 
runs  yet  farther  from  the  things  it  represents  than 
painting ;  for  a  picture  bears  a  real  resemblance  to 
its  original,  which  letters,  and  syllables  are  wholly 
void  of.  Colours  speak  all  languages,  but  words 
are  understood  only  by  such  a  people  or  nation.  For 
this  reason,  though  men's  necessities  quickly  put 
them  on  finding  out  speech,  writing  is  probably  of  a 
later  invention  than  painting ;  particularly  we  are 
told  that  in  America,  when  the  Spaniards  first  ar- 
rived there,  expresses  were  sent  to  the  Emperor  of 
Mexico  in  paint,  and  the  news  of  his  country  deli- 
neated by  the  strokes  of  a  pencil,  which  was  a  more 
natural  way  than  that  of  writing,  though  at  the 
same  time  much  more  imperfect,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  draw  the  little  connexions  of  speech,  or  to 
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give  the  picture  of  a  conjunction  or  an  adverb.  It 
would  be  yet  more  strange  to  represent  visible  ob- 

jects  by  sounds  that  have  no  ideas  annexed  to  them, 
and  to  make  something  like  description  in  music. 
Yet  it  is  certain,  there  may  be  confused  impeded 
notions  of  this  nature  raised  in  the  imagination  by  an 

■  artificial  composition  of  notes;  and  we  find  that 
great  masters  in  the  art  are  able,  sometimes,  to  set 
their  hearers  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  a  battle,  to 
overcast  their  minds  with  melancholy  scenes  and 
apprehensions  of  deaths  and  funerals,  or  to  lull  them 
into  pleasing  dreams  of  groves  and  elysiums. 

In  all  these  instances,  this  secondary  pleasure  of 
the  imagination  proceeds  from  that  action  of  the 
mind  which  compares  the  ideas  arising  from  the 
original  objects  with  the  ideas  we  receive  From  the 
statue,  picture,  description,  or  sound,  that  represents 
them.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  the  necessary 
reason  why  this  operation  of  the  mind  is  attended 
with  so  much  pleasure,  as  I  have  before  observed  oo 
the  same  occasion;  but  we  find  a  great  variety  of 
entertainments  derived  from  this  single  principle; 
for  it  is  this  that  not  only  gives  us  a  relish  of  statu- 
ary, painting,  and  description,  but  makes  us  delight 
in  all  the  actions  and  arts  of  mimicry.  It  is  this 
that  makes  the  several  kinds  of  wit  pleasant,  whicb 
consists,  as  I  have  formerly  shewn,  in  the  affinity  of 
ideas  :  and  we  may  add,  it  is  this  also  that  raises  the 
little  satis  Miction  we  sometimes  find  in  the  different 
sorts  of  false  wit;  whether  it  consists  in  the  affinity 
of  letters,  as  an  anagram,  acrostic  ;  or  of  syllables, 
as  in  doggerel  rhymes,  echoes  ;  or  of  words,  as  b 
puns,  quibbles  ;  or  of  a  whole  sentence  or  poem.  M 
wings  and  altars,  The  final  cause,  probably,  of  an- 
nexing pleasure  to  this  operation  of  the  mind,  was  U> 
quicken  and  encourage  us  in  our  searches  iftcf 
truth,  since  the  distinguishing  one  thin-   from  IB- 
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other,  and  the  right  discerning  betwixt  our  ideas, 
depend  wholly  upon  our  comparing  the  tn  together,  and 
observing  the  con gruity  or  disagreement  that  appears 
among  the  several  works  of  nature. 

But  1  shall  here  confine  myself  to  those  pleasures 
of  the  imagination  which  proceed  from  ideas  raised 
by  words,  because  most  of  the  observations  that 
agree  with  descriptions  are  equally  applicable  to 
painting  and  statuary. 

Words,  when  well  chosen,  have  so  great  a  force  in 
them,  that  a  description  often  gives  us  more  lively 
ideas  than  the  sight  of  things  themselves.  The  reader 
finds  a  scene  drawn  in  stronger  colours,  and  painted 
more  to  the  life  in  his  imu^iiiation,  by  the  help  of 
words,  than  by  an  actual  survey  of  the  scene  which 
they  describe.  In  this  case,  the  poet  seems  to  get 
the  better  of  nature :  he  takes,  indeed,  the  land- 
scape after  her,  but  gives  it  more  vigorous  touches, : 
heightens  its  beauty,  and  so  enlivens  the  whole 
piece,  that  the  images  which  flow  from  the  objects 
themselves  appear  weak  and  faint,  in  comparison  of 
those  that  come  from  the  expressions.  The  reason, 
probably,  may  he,  because,  in  the  survey  of  any  ob- 
ject, wc  have  only  so  much  of  it  painted  on  the  ima- 
gination as  comes  in  at  the  eye  ;  but  in  its  descrip- 
tion, the  poet  gives  us  as  free  a  view  of  it  as  he 
pleases,  and  discovers  to  us  several  parts,  that  eitlu-r 
we  did  not  attend  to,  or  that  lay  out  of  our  sight 
when  we  first  beheld  it.  As  we  look  on  any  object, 
our  idea  of  it  is,  perhaps,  made  up  of  two  or  three 
simple  ideas;  but  when  the  poet  represents  it,  he 
may  either  give  us  a  more  complex  idea  of  it,  or  only 
raise  in  us  such  ideas  as  are  most  apt  to  affect  the 
imagination. 

It  may  be  here  worth  our  while  to  examine  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  several  readers,  who  are  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  same  language,  and  know  the 
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ming  of  the  words  they  read,  should  nevertheless 
have  a  different  relish  of  the  same  descriptions.  We 
find  one  transported  with  a  passage,  which  another 
runs  over  with  coldness  and  indifference  ;  or  finding 
the  representation  extremely  natural,  where  another 
can  perceive  nothing  of  likeness  and  conformity. 
This  different  taste  must  proceed  either  from  tie  per- 
fection of  imagination  in  one  more  than  in  another, 
or  from  the  different  ideas  that  several  readers  affix 
to  the  same  words.  For,  to  have  a  true  relish  and 
form  a  right  judgment  of  a  description,  a  man  should 
be  born  with  a  good  imagination,  and  must  have  well 
weighed  the  force  and  energy  that  lie  in  the  several 
words  of  a  language,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
which  are  most  significant  and  expressive  of  their 
proper  ideas, and  what  additional  strength  and  beauty 
they  are  capable  of  receiving  from  conjunction  with 
others.  The  fancy  must  be  warm,  to  retain  the  print 
of  those  images  it  hath  received  from  outward  objects, 
and  the  judgment  discerning,  to  know  what  expres- 
sions are  most  proper  to  clothe  and  adorn  them  to 
the  best  advantage.  A  man  who  is  deficient  in  either 
of  tbese  respects,  though  he  may  receive  the  general 
notion  of  a  description,  can  never  see  distinctly  all 
its  particular  beauties ;  as  a  person  with  a  weak  sight 
may  have  the  confused  prospect  of  a  place  that  fits 
before  him,  without  entering  into  its  several  parts, 
or  discerning  the  variety  of  its  colours  in  their  fall 
glory  and  perfection.— O. 
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in  imagining  what  is 
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Our  own  c 

Milton,  very  perfect  in  a 

1  these  three 

respects. 

Quern 

u.  Mel  po 

Nascentcm  ptaci 

Non  ilium  labor  lsthmiu< 
Clarabit  piigilem,  non  equus  impiger,  &c. 

:d  qua:  Ti  bur  aqua:  fertile  pedluunl, 

Et  spissa:  nemorum  coma:, 

agent  .Sulio  carmine  nobilem. — Hon.  4 
in  whose  birth  the  lyric  queen 

Of  numbers  smil'd,  shall  never  grace 

e  Isthmian  gauntlet,  or  be  seen 

First  in  the  fam'd  Olympic  race. 
But  him  the  streams  that  warbling  flow 

Rich  Tibur's  fertile  meads  along, 
And  shady  groves,  his  haunts  shall  know 

The  master  of  tb'  Jiolian  song— Attehhujiy. 

We  may  observe,  that  any  single  circumstance  of 
what  we  have  formerly  seen  often  raises  up  a  whole 
scene  of  imagery,  and  awakens  numberless  ideas  that 
before  slept  in  the  imagination ;  such  a  particular 
smell  or  colour  is  able  to  fill  the  mind,  on  a  sudden, 
with  the  picture  of  the  fields  or  gardens  where  we 
first  met  with  it,  and  to  bring  up  into  view  all  the 
variety  of  images  that  once  attended  it.  Our  ima- 
gination takes  the  hint,  and  leads  us  unexpectedly 
into  cities  or  theatres,  plains  or  meadows.  We  may 
farther  observe,  when  the  fancy  thus  reflects  on  the 
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scenes  that  have  passed  in  it  formerly,  those  which 
were  at  first  pleasant  to  behold  appear  more  so  upon 
reflection,  and  that  the  memory  heightens  the  delight- 
fulness  of  the  original.  A  Cartesian  would  account 
for  both  these  instances  in  llie  following  manner: 

The  set  of  ideas  which  we  received  from  such  a 
prospect  or  garden,  having  entered  the  mind  at  the 
same  lime,  have  a  set  of  traces  belonging  to  them  in 
the  brain,  bordering  very  near  upon  one  another: 
when,  therefore,  any  one  of  these  ideas  arise?  in  the 
imagination,  and  consequently  dispatches  a  flow  of 
animal  spirits  to  its  proper  trace,  these  spirits,  in  the 
violence  oftheir  motion,  run  not  only  into  the  trace  to 
which  they  were  more  particularly  directed,  but  into 
several  of  those  that  lie  about  it.  By  this  means  they 
awaken  other  ideas  of  the  same  set,  which  imme- 
diately determine  a  new  dispatch  of  spirits,  that  in 
the  same  manner  open  other  neighbouring  traces, 
till  at  last  the  whole  set  of  them  is  blown  up,  and  the 
whole  prospect  or  garden  flourishes  in  the  imagina- 
tion. But  because  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  these 
places  far  surmounted,  and  overcame  the  little  dis- 
agree able  ncss  we  found  in  them,  for  this  reason  there 
was  at  first  a  wider  passage  worn  in  the  pleasure 
traces,  and,  on  the  contrary,  so  narrow  a  one  in  those 
which  belonged  to  the  disagreeable  ideas,  thai  they 
were  quickly  stopt  up,  and  rendered  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving any  an  in)  a  1  spirits,  and  consequently  of  es- 
citing  any  unpleasant  ideas  in  the  memory. 

It  would  be  in  vain  fo  inquire  whether  ihe  power 
of  imagining  things  strongly  proceeds  from  any 
greater  perfection  in  the  soul,  or  from  any  nicer  tex- 
ture in  the  brain  of  one  man  than  of  another.  But 
this  is  certain,  that  a  noble  writer  should  be  boru  with 
this  faculty  in  its  full  strength  and  vigour,  so  as  to 
he  able  to  receive  lively  ideas  from  outward  objects, 
to  retain  them  long,  and  to  range  them  together  upon 
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;casion,  in  such  figures  and  representations,  as  arc 
ost  likely  to  hit  the  fancy  of  the  reader.  A  poet 
inultl  take  as  much  pains  in  forming  his  imagina-  . 
on,  as  a  philosopher  in  cultivating  his  understand- 
ig.  He  must,  gain  a  due  relish  of  the  works  of  na- 
ire,  and  he  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  various 
:cnery  of  a  country  life. 

When  he  is  stored  with  country  images,  if  he 
oiikl  go  beyond  pastoral,  and  the  lower  kinds  of 
>etry,  he  ought  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  pomp 
id  magnificence  of  courts.    He  should  be  very  well 
irsed  in  every  thing  that  is  noble  and  stately  in  the 
roductions  of  art,  whether  it  appear  in  painting  or 
atuary  ;  in  the  great  works  of  architecture  which 
re  in  their  present  glory,  or  in  the  ruins  of  those 
hich  flourished  in  former  ages. 
Such  advantages  as  those  help  to  open  a  man's, 
loughts,  and  to  enlarge  his  imagination,  and  will' 
lerefore  have  their  influence  on  all  kinds  of  writing, . 
'the  author  knows  how  to  make  right  use  of  them. 
H  among  those  of  the  learned  languages  who  ex-, 
in  this  talent,  the  most  perfect  in  their  several i 
■haps  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid.     The 
nt  strikes  the  imagination  wonderfully  with  what  is  ' 
fcat,  the  second  with  what  is  beautiful,  and  the  last/ 
h  what  is  strange.    Heading  the  Iliad,  is  like  tra- 
ing  through  a  country  uninhabited,  where  the 
y  is  entertained  with  a  thousand  savage  pros- 
s  of  vast  deserts,   wide  uncultivated  marshes, 
j  forests,  mishapen  rocks  ami  precipices.     On 
Bontrary,  the  jEneid  is   like  a  well-ordered  gar- 
Inhere  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  any  part  lin- 
ked, or  to  cast  our  eyes  upon  a  single  spot  that 
it  produce  some  beautiful  plant  or  flower.  But 
i  in  the  Metamorphoses,  we  are  walking 
i  ground,  and  see  nothing  but  scenes  of 
yingr'und  us. 
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Homer  is  in  his  province,  when  he  is  describing 
battle  or  a  multitude,  a  hero  or  a  god.  Virgil  is  nt 
ver  better  pleased  than  when  he  is  in  his  elysium, 
copying  out  an  entertaining  picture.  Homer's  ep 
thets  generally  mark  out  what  is  great ;  Virgil's  wn 
is  agreeable.  Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  thin 
the  figure  Jupiter 


char 


u  the  first  Iliad,  nor  more 
g  than  that  of  Venus  in  the  first  ^neid. 


Kptric  ajr'  iflamTaio-  i*iyal  1'  ItfXt'if'C 

He  spoke,  and  awful  be 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls 
The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sal 
High  heav'n  with  tremblin 
Aud  all  Olympus  to  the  ce 
Diiit :  et  averlcns  rosea  ci 
Ambrosi  Jique  coiuaj  divini 


Thi 


i  ineesso  patuitdea. Vino.  vEn.  i.  406. 

,  sbe  tum'd  and  made  appear 


d  dishevel'd 

Which,  Honing  from  her  shoulders,  reaeb'd  Ihe  ground, 
And  widely  spread  ambrosial  scents  around  : 
In  lengtli  of  train  descends  lier  sweeping  gown. 
And  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  lo«e  is  known. 

Homer's  persons  are  most  of  them  godlike,  and  in 
rible ;  Virgil  has  scarce  admitted  any  into  his  poec 
who  are  not  beautiful,  and  has  taken  particular  can 
to  make  his  hero  so. 


Purpur, 


■l  Irplos  oculis  affiant  honnres. 


And  cave  his  rolling  eyes  a  sparkling  grace, 

And  breatb'd  a  youthful  vigour  on  his  face. — D"  vin ' 

In  aword,  Homer  fills  his  readers  with  sublime  iJp». 
and,  1  believe,  has  raised  the  imagination  of  all  the 
good  poets  that  have  come  after  him-     I  shall  J" 
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e  Horace,  who  immediately  takes  fire  at  the 
first  hint  of  any  passage  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  and 
always  rises  above  himself  when  he  has  Homer  in  his 
view.  Virgil  has  drawn  together,  into  his  iEneid,  all 
the  pleasing  scenes  his  subject  is  capable  of  admit- 
ting, and  in  his  Georgies  has  given  ns  a  collection  of 
the  most  delightful  landscapes  that  can  be  made  out 
of  fields  and  woods,  herds  of  cattle,  and  swarms  of 

Ovid,  in  his  Metamorphoses,  has  shewn  us  how  the 
imagination  may  be  affected  by  what  is  strange.  He 
describes  a  miracle  in  every  story,  and  always  gives 
us  the  sight  of  some  new  creature  at  the  end  of  it. 
His  art  consists  chiefly  in  well-timing  his  descrip- 
tion, before  the  first  shape  is  quite  worn  off,  and  the 
new  one  perfectly  finished  ;  bo  that  he  every  where 
entertains  us  with  something  we  never  saw  before, 
and  shews  us  monster  after  monster  to  the  end  of 
the  Metamorphoses. 

If  I  were  to  name  a  poet  that  is  a  perfect  master 
in  all  these  arts  of  working  on  the  imagination,  I 
think  Milton  may  pass  for  one  :  and  if  his  Paradise 
Lost  falls  short  of  the  JEn<i\d  or  Iliad  in  this  respect, 
it  proceeds  rather  from  the  fault  of  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written,  than  from  any  defect  of  genius  in 
the  author.  So  divine  a  poem  in  English  is  like  a 
stately  palace  built  of  brick,  where  one  may  see  ar-  ' 
chitecture  in  as  great  a  perfection  as  one  of  marble, 
though  the  materials  are  of  a  coarser  nature.  Butto 
consider  it  only  as  it  regards  our  present  subject ; 
What  can  he  conceived  greater  than  the  battle  of  an- 
gels, the  majesty  of  Messiah,  the  stature  and  beha- 
viour of  Satan  and  his  peers?  What  more  beauti- 
ful than  Pandtemouium,  Paradise,  Heaven,  Angels, 
Adam,  and  Eve?  What  more  strange  than  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  the  several  metamorphoses  of  the 
fallen  angels,  and   the  surprising  adventures  their 
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1  leader  meets  with  in  his  search  after  Paradise?- No 
other  subject  could  have  furnished  a  poet  with  scenes 
so  proper  to  strike  the  imagination,  as  no  other  poet 
could  have  painted  those  scenes  in  more  strong  and 
lively  colours. — O. 
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Why  any  thing  that  is  unpleasant  to  behold  pleases  the  imagi- 
nation when  well  described.  Why  the  imagination  receives  i 
more  exquisite  pleasure  from  the  description  of  what  is  great, 
new,  or  beautiful.  The  pleasure  still  heightened,  if  what  n 
described  raises  passion  in  the  mind.  Disagreeable  passion 
pleasing  when  raised  by  apt  descriptions.  Why  terror  tod 
grief  are  pleasing  to  the  mind  when  excited  by  description.  A 
particular  advantage  the  writers  in  poetry  and  fiction  have  to 
please  the  imagination.    What  liberties  are  allowed  them. 

ferat  et  rubus  asper  amoraura. — Virg.  Eel.  iii.  89. 

The  rugged  thorn  shall  bear  the  fragrant  rose. 

The  pleasures  of  these  secondary  views  of  the  imagi- 
nation are  of  a  wider  and  more  universal  nature  than 
those  it  has  when  joined  with  sight ;  for  not  only 
what  is  great,  strange,  or  beautiful,  but  any  thing 
that  is  disagreeable  when  looked  upon,  pleases  us  in 
an  apt  description.  Here,  therefore,  we  must  in- 
quire after  a  new  principle  of  pleasure,  which  is 
nothing  else  but  the  action  of  the  mind,  which  com- 
pares the  ideas  that  arise  from  words  with  the  ideas 
that  arise  from  objects  themselves ;  and  why  this 
operation  of  the  mind  is  attended  with  so  much  plea- 
sure, we  have  before  considered.     For  this  reason* 


toetrufo.re>  the  description  of  a  dunghill  is  pleasing 
^    the  imagination,  if  the  image  be  represented  to 
,.-r  mi*wls  by  suitable  expressions ;  though,  perhaps, 
the8  mty  be  more  ProPerl.V  called  the  pleasure  of 
lot  U      etstarid'ng  than  of  the  fancy,  because  we  are 
*  so  much  delighted  with  the  image  that  is  con- 
ea  in  the  description,  as  with  the  aptness  of  the 
r1"'^0"  to  excite  the  image, 
or  HP       tlle  description  of  what  is  little,  common, 
de       -    r.med,  be  acceptable  to  the  imagination,  the 
is  ^rip.tion  of  what  is  great,  surprising,  or  beautiful, 
li   ]      j    more  so ;  be^ause  here  we  are  not  only  de- 
bited -with  comparing  the  representation  with  the 
self        *  but  are  hi&h|y  Phased  with  the  original  it- 
„:,!;  „,Most  readers,  I  believe,  are  more  charmed 
*«-h  Milton's  description  of  paradise,  than  of  hell : 
bi/P*  are  bot!l'  PerllaPs>  equally  perfect  in  their  kind  ; 
rpf  ,D  the  one  the  brimstone  and  sulphur  are  not  so 
and     kS  t0  the  imagination,  as  the  beds  of  flowers 

T-h  ^llderness  of  sweets  in  the  other. 
m  *jere  is  yet  anotRer  circumstance  which  recom- 
is  if  ■  a  descriPtiou  more  than  all  the  rest;  and  that 
ra":  u  represents  to  ua  such  objects  as  are  apt  to 
to  ■Z  afc  e"et  ferment  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and 
,kj  orfc  w'th  violence  upon  his  passions.  For,  in  i 
iha  rt.86'  We  are  at  once  warned  and  enlightened,  so 
vera!  P!casui'e  becomes  more  universal,  and  is  se- 

ine   -J**7*  qualified  to  entertain  us.     Thus  in  paint- 
:     whpr     '1  p,easai>tto  look  on  the  picture  of  any  face 
lrp  .,?  '''-'semblance  is  hit;  but  the  pleasure  in- 

'     and  Se'S     „n  be  thc  picture  of  a  face  that  is  beautiful ; 
'     air  nf        ,    heater,  If  the  beauty  be  softened  with  an 
'ions \£!  •  Vlcholy  <»■  sorrow.     The  two  leading  pas- 
vour  i  "  tr|e  more  serious  parts  of  poetry  endca- 

hv  a    stir  up  in  us  are  terror  and  pjty-   And  here' 

'hat  s    Ta,V'  °"C  woul<l  wonder  how  it  comes  lo  pass 
■eft  passions  as  are  very  unpleasant  at  all  other 
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times,  are  very  agreeable  when  excited  by  proper 
descriptions.  It  is  not  strange  that  we  should  take 
delight  in  such  passages  as  are  apt  to  produce  hope, 
joy,  admiration,  love,  or  the  like  emotions,  in  us,  be- 
cause they  never  rise  in  the  mind  without  an  inward 
pleasure  which  attends  them.  But  how  comes  it  to 
pass,  that  we  should  take  delight  in  being  terrified 
or  dejected  by  a  description,  when  we  find  so  much 
uneasiness  in  the  fear  or  grief  which  we  receive  from 
any  other  occasion  ? 

If  we  consider,  therefore,  the  nature  of  this  plea- 
sure, we  shall  find  that  it  does  not  arise  so  properly 
from  the  description  of  what  is  terrible,  as  from  the 
reflection  we  make  on  ourselves  at  the  time  of  read- 
ing it.  When  we  look  on  such  hideous  objects,  we 
are  not  a  little  pleased  to  think  we  are  in  no  danger 
of  them*.  We  consider  them,  at  the  same  time,  as 
dreadful  and  harmless ;  so  that,  the  more  frightful 
appearance  they  make,  the  greater  is  the  pleasure 
we  receive  from  the  sense  of  our  own  safety.  In 
short,  we  look  upon  the  terrors  of  a  description  with 
the  same  curiosity  and  satisfaction  that  we  survey  a 
dead  monster. 

-Informe  cadaver 


Protrahitur :  nequeunt  expleri  corda  tuendo 
Tern  biles  oculos,  vultum,  villosaque  setis 
Pectora  seniiferi,  atque  extinctos  faucibus  ignes. 

Viro.  JEal.  vni.  264. 


■They  drag  him  from  his  den. 
The  wond'ring  neighbourhood,  with  glad  surprise, 
Behold  his  shagged  breast,  his  giant  size, 
His  mouth  that  flames  no  more,  and  his  extinguished  eyes. 

Drtden. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  we  are  delighted  with 
the  reflecting  upon  dangers  that  are  past,  or  in  look- 
ing on  a  precipice  at  a  distance,  which  would  fill  us 

*  Suave  man  magno  turbantibus  eequora  ventis,  &c— Lucb. 
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with  a  different  kind  of  horror  if  we  saw  it  hanging 

la  the  like  manner,  when  we  read  of  torments, 
wounds,  deaths,  and  the  like  dismal  accidents,  our 
pleasure  does  not  flow  so  properly  from  the  grief 
which  such  melancholy  descriptions  give  us,  as  from 
the  secret  comparison  which  we  make  between  our- 
selves and  the  person  who  suffers.  Such  representa- 
tions teach  us  to  set  a  just  value  upon  our  own  con- 
dition, and  make  us  prize  our  good  fortune,  which 
exempts  us  from  the  like  calamities.  This  is,  how- 
ever, such  a  kind  of  pleasure  as  we  arc  not  capable 
of  receiving,  when  we  see  a  person  actually  lying 
under  the  tortures  that  we  meet  with  in  a  descrip- 
tion ;  because,  in  this  case,  the  object  presses  too 
close  upon  our  senses,  and  bears  so  hard  upon  us, 
that  it  does  not  give  us  time  or  leisure  to  reflect  on 
ourselves.  Our  thoughts  are  so  intent  upon  the 
miseries  of  the  sufferer,  that  we  cannot  turn  them 
upon  our  own  happiness.  Whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  consider  the  misfortunes  wc  read  in  history 
or  poetry,  either  as  past,  or  as  fictitious ;  so  that  the 
reflection  upon  ourselves  rises  in  us  insensibly,  and 
overbears  the  sorrow  we  conceive  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  afflicted. 

But  because  the  mind  of  man  requires  something 
more  perfect  in  matter  than  what  it  finds  there,  and 
can  never  meet  with  any  sight  hi  nature  which  suf- 
ficiently answeis  its  highest  ideas  of  pleasantness; 
or,  in  other  words,  because  the  imagination  can 
fancy  to  itseif  things  more  great,  strange,  or  beauti- 
ful, than  the  eye  ever  saw,  and  is  still  sensible  ol 
some  defect  in  what  it  has  seen ;  on  this  account  it 
is  die  part  of  a  poet  to  humour  the  imagi 
our  own  notions,  by  mending  and  perfecting  nature 
where  lie  describes  a  reality,  and  by  adding  greater 
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beauties  than  are  put  together  in  nature,  where  lie 
describes  a  fiction. 

He  is  not  obliged  to  attend  her  in  the  alow  ad- 
vances which  she  makes  from  one  season  to  another, 
or  to  observe  her  conduct  in  the  successive  produc- 
tion of  plants  and  flowers.  He  may  draw  into  his 
description  all  the  beauties  of  the  spring  and  autumn, 
and  make  the  whole  year  contribute  something  to 
render  it  the  more  agreeable.  His  rose-trees,  wood- 
bines, and  jessamines,  may  flower  together,  and  hii 
beds  be  covered  at  the  same  time  with  lilies,  violets, 
and  amaranths.  His  soil  is  not  restrained  to  any 
particular  set  of  plants,  hut  is  proper  either  for 
oaks  or  myrtles,  and  adapts  itself  to  the  products  of 
every  climate.  Oranges  may  grow  wild  in  it ;  myrrh 
may  be  met  with  in  every  hedge ;  and  if  he  thinks 
it  proper  to  have  a  grove  of  spices,  he  ran  quickly 
command  sun  enough  to  raise  it.  If  all  this  will  no 
furnish  out  an  agreeable  scene,  he  can  make  seven 
new  species  of  flowers,  with  richer  scents  and  higher 
colours  than  any  that  grow  in  the  gardens  of  nature. 
His  concerts  of  birds  may  be  as  full  and  harraoaioui 
and  his  woods  as  thick  and  gloomy  as  he  pleases. 
He  is  at  no  more  expense  in  a  long  vista  than  a  short 
one,  and  can  as  easily  throw  his  cascades  from  * 
precipice  of  half  a  mile  high,  as  from  one  of  twenty 
yards.  He  has  his  choice  of  the  winds,  and  cau 
turn  the  course  of  his  rivers  in  all  the  variety  of 
meanders  that  are  most  delightful  to  the  reader'* 
imagination.  In  a  word,  he  has  the  modelling  of 
nature  in  his  own  hands,  and  may  give  her  »h 
charms  he  pleases,  provided  he  does  not  reform  li 
too  much,  and  run  into  absurdities  by  endeavo 
to  excel. — O. 
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from  it.      In  this  resiled  wl 
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of  the  imagination 
modems  eicel  the 
derns.  Who  the 
per- on?. 

__ mE1„;s  graiissimus  error— Hon.  2  Ep.  ii.  140. 

The  jwect  detusiuii  ft  a  rajjtur'd  wind. 

There  is  a  kind  of  writing:,  wherein  the  poet  quite 
oses  sight  of  nature,  anil  entertains  his  reader's 
maginatiou  with  the  characters  and  actions  of  such 
is  have  many  of  them  no  existence  but 
fliat  he  bestows  on  them.    Such  are  fairies,  witches, 

.gicians,  demons,  and  departed  spirits.  Thus  Mr. 
Dryden  calls  'the  fairy  way  of  writing,'  which  is 
Jdeed  more  difficult  than  any  other  that  depends  on 

e  poet's  fancy,  because  he  has  no  pattern  to  fol- 
"a  it,  and  must  work  altogether  out  of  his  own 

s  a  very  odd  turn  of  thought  required  for 
b  sort  of  writing;  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  poet 
(succeed  in  it,  who  has  not  a  particular 

1  an  imagination  naturally  fruitful  and  su- 
fctitious,     Besides  this,  he  ought  to  be  very  well 
"i  legends  and  fables,  antiquated   romances, 
| the  traditions  of  nurses  and  old  women,  that  he 
a  with  our  natural  prejudices,  and  humour 
[  notions  which  we  have  imbibed  in  our  infancy. 
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For  otherwise  he  will  be  apt  to  make  his  fairies  tall 
like  people  of  Ins  own  species,  an<i  not  like  other 
sets  of  beings,  who  converse  with  different  objects, 
and  think  in  a  different  manner  from  that  of  man- 
kind. 

Sjlvis  deducii 


I  do  not  say  with  Mr.  Bays  in  the  Rehearsal,  that 
spirits  roust  not  be  confined  to  speak  sense:  but  it 
is  certain  their  sense  ought  to  be  a  little  discoloured, 
that  it  may  seem  particular,  and  proper  to  the  per- 
son and  condition  of  the  speaker. 

These  descriptions  raise  a  pleasing  kind  of  horror 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  amuse  his  imagina- 
tion with  the  strangeness  and  novelty  of  the  person* 
who-  are  represented  in  them.  They  bring  up  into 
our  memory  the  stories  we  have  heard  in  our  child- 
hood, and  favour  those  secret  terrors  and  apprehen- 
sions to  which  the  mind  of  man  is  naturally  subject 
We  are  pleased  with  surveying  the  different  habits 
and  behaviours  of  foreign  countries :  how  much 
more  must  we  be  delighted  and  surprised  when  we 
are  led,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  creation,  and  see  the 
persons  and  manners  of  another  species!  Men  of 
cold  fancies,  and  philosophical  il  is  positions,  object 
to  this  kind  of  poetry,  that  it  has  not  probability 
enough  to  affect  the  imagination.  But  to  this  rt 
may  be  answered,  that  we  are  sure  in  general,  there 
are  many  intellectual  beings  in  the  world  beads 
ourselves,  and  several  species  of  spirits,  who  we 
subject  to  different  laws  and  economies  from  those 
of  mankind  :  when  we  see,  therefore,  any  of  iheet 
represented  naturally,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  f* 
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presentation  as  altogether  impossible,  nay,  many  are 
prepossessed  with  such  false  opinions,  as  dispose 
them  to  believe  these  particular  delusions  ;  at  least 
we  have  all  heard  so  many  pleasing  relations  in  fa- 
vour of  them,  that  we  do  not  care  for  seeing  through 
the  falsehood,  and  willingly  give  ourselves  up  to  so 
agrc'Liitble  an  imposture. 

The  ancients  have  not  much  of  this  poetry  among 
them ;  for,  indeed,  almost  the  whole  substance  of 
it  owes  its  original  to  the  darkness  and  superstition 
of  later  ages,  when  pious  frauds  were  made  use  of 
to  amuse  mankind,  and  frighten  them  into  a  sense 
of  their  duty.  Our  forefathers  looked  upon  nature 
with  more  reverence  and  horror,  before  the  world 
was  enlightened  by  learning  and  philosophy;  and 
loved  to  astonish  themselves  with  the  apprehensions 
of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms,  and  enchantments. 
There  was  not  a  village  in  England  that  had  not  a 
ghost  in  it ;  the  churchyards  were  all  haunted  ;  every 
large  common  had  a  circle  of  fairies  belonging  to  it ; 
and  there  was  scarce  a  shepherd  to  be  met  with  who 
had  not  seen  a  spirit. 

Among  all  the  poets  of  this  kind  our  English  are  ] 
much  the  best,  by  what  1  have  yet  seen ;  whether  '■ 
it  be  that  we  abound  with  more  stories  of  this  nature,  \ 
or  that  the  genius  of  our  country  h  fitter  for  this  j 
sort  of  poetry.  For  the  English  are  naturally  fanci- 
ful, and  very  often  disposed,  by  that  gloominess  and  ', 
melancholy  of  temper,  which  is  so  frequent  in  our  | 
nation,  to  many  wild  notions  and  visions,  to  which  | 
others  are  not  so  liable. 

Among  the  English,  Shakspeare  has  incompara-/ 
bly  excelled  all  others.  That  noble  extravagance 
of  fancy,  which  he  had  in  so  great  perfection,  tho- 
roughly qualified  him  to  touch  this  weak  supersti- 
tious part  of  his  reader's  imagination;  and  made 

n  capable  of  succeeding,  where  he  had  nothing 
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lo  support  him  besides  the  strength  of  his  own  ge- 
nius, There  is  something  so  wild,  and  yet  so  solemn, 
in  the  speeches  of  his  ghosts,  fairies,  witches,  ami 
the  like  imaginary  persons,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
thinking  them  natural,  though  we  have  no  ride  by 
which  to  judge  of  them,  and  must  confess,  if  there 
are  such  beings  in  the  world,  it  looks  liigbly  proba- 
ble they  should  talk  and  act  as  he  has  represented 
them. 

There  is  another  sort  of  imaginary  beinge,  that 
we  sometimes  meet  with  among  the  poets,  when  the 
author  represents  any  passion,  appetite,  virtue,  or 
vice,  under  a  visible  shape,  and  makes  it  a  persun 
or  an  actor  in  his  poem.  Of  this  nature  are  the  de- 
scriptions of  Hunger  and  Envy  in  Ovid,  of  Fame  in 
Virgil,  and  of  Sin  and  Death  in  Milton.  We  find 
.a  whole  creation  of  the  like  shadowy  persons  in 
Spenser,  who  had  an  admirable  talent  in  representa- 
tions of  this  kind.  I  have  discoursed  of  these  eni- 
'blematical  persons  in  former  papers,  and  shall  there- 
fore only  mention  them  in  this  place.  Thus  we  see 
how  many  ways  poetry  addresses  itself  to  the  ima- 
gination, as  it  has  not  only  the  whole  circle  of  nifuie 
for  its  province,  but  makes  new  worlds  of  its  own, 
shews  ns  persons  who  are  not  to  he  found  in  being, 
and  represents  even  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  with 
the  several  virtues  and  vices,  in  a  sensible  shape  and 
character. 

I  shall,  in  my  two  following  papers,  consider,  in 
general,  how  other  kinds  of  writing  are  qualified  H 
please  the  imagination  ;  with  which  I  intend  to  con- 
'clude  this  essay. — 0. 
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What  authors  please  ilic  imagination,  Who  have  nothing  to  do 
with  fiction.  How  history  plenses  ilie  imagination.  Ho™  the 
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As  the  writers  in  poetry  and  fiction  borrow  their 
several  materials  from  outward  objects,  and  join 
them  together  at  their  own  pleasure,  there  are  others 
who  are  obliged  to  follow  nature  more  closely,  and 
to  take  entire  scenes  out  of  her.  Such  are  histo- 
rians, natural  philosophers,  travellers,  geographers, 
and,  in  a  word,  all  who  describe  visible  objects  of  a 
real  existence, 

!t  is  the  most  agreeable  talent  of  an  historian  to 
Ire  able  to  draw  up  his  armies  and  fight  his  battles 
in  proper  expressions,  to  set  before  our  eyes  the  di- 
visions, cabals,  and  jealousies  of  •jroat  men,  to  lead 
us  step  by  step  into  the  several  actions  and  events 
of  his  history.  We  love  to  see  the  subject  unfold- 
ing itself  by  just  decrees,  and  breaking  upon  us 
insensibly,  that  so  we  may  be  kept  in  a  pleasing 
suspense,  and  have  time  given  us  to  raise  our  ex- 
pectations, and  to  side  with  one  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  relation.  I  confess  this  shews  more 
the  art  than  the  veracity  of  the  historian  ;  but  I  am 

Tit.  Q 
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only  to  speak  of  him  as  he  is  qualified  to  please  the 
—imagination,  and  in  this  respect  Livy  has,  perhaps, 
excelled  all  who  ever  went  before  him,  or  have  written 
since  his  time.  He  describes  every  thing  in  so  lively 
a  manner,  that  his  whole  history  is  an  admirable  pic- 
ture, and  touches  on  such  proper  circumstances  in 
•every  story,  that  his  reader  becomes  a  kind  of  spec- 
tator, and  feels  in  himself  all  the  variety  of  passions 
which  are  correspondent  to  the  several  parts  of  the 
relation. 

But  among  this  set  of  writers  there  are  none  who 
more  gratify  and  enlarge  the  imagination  than  the 
— authors  of  the  new  philosophy,  whether  we  consider 
their  theories  of  the  earth  or  heavens,  the  discoveries 
they  have  made  by  glasses,  or  any  other  of  their  con- 
templations on  nature.  We  are  not  a  little  pleased 
to  find  every  green  leaf  swarm  with  millions  of  ani- 
mals, that  at  their  largest  growth  are  not  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  There  is  something  very  engaging 
to  the  fancy,  as  well  as  to  our  reason,  in  the  trea- 
tises of  metals,  minerals,  plants,  and  meteors.  But 
when  we  survey  the  whole  earth  at  once,  and  the 
several  planets  that  lie  within  its  neighbourhood,  we 
are  filled  with  a  pleasing  astonishment,  to  see  so 
many  worlds,  hanging  one  above  another,  and  sliding 
round  their  axles  in  such  an  amazing  pomp  and  so- 
lemnity. If,  after  this,  we  contemplate  those  wild* 
fields  of  ether,  that  reach  in  height  as  far  as  from  Sa- 
turn to  the  fixed  stars,  and  run  abroad  almost  to  an 
infinitude,  our  imagination  finds  its  capacity  filled 
with  so  immense  a  prospect,  and  puts  itself  upon  the 
stretch  to  comprehend  it.  But  if  we  yet  rise  higher, 
and  consider  the  fixed  stars  as  so  many  vast  oceans 
of  flame,  that  are  each  of  them  attended  with  a  diffe- 
rent set  of  planets,  and  still  discover  new  firma- 
ments and  new  lights  that  are  sunk  farther  into 

*  Vide  ed.  in  folio. 
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those  unfathomable  depths  of  ether,  so  as  not  to  be 
seen  by  the  strongest  of  our  telescopes,  we  are  lost 
in  such  a  labyrinth  of  suns  and  worlds,  and  con- 
founded with  the  immensity  and  magnificence  of 
nature. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  fancy,  than  to  en- 
large itself  by  degrees,  in  its  contemplation  of  the 
various  proportions  which  its  several  objects  bear  to 
each  other,  when  it  compares  the  body  of  man  to  the 
bulk  of  the  whole  earth,  the  earth  to  the  circle  it  de- 
scribes round  the  sun,  that  circle  to  the  sphere  of 
the  fixed  stars,  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  to  the 
circuit  of  the  whole  creation,  the  whole  creation  itself 
to  the  infinite  space  that  is  every  where  diffused 
about  it ;  or  when  the  imagination  works  downward, 
and  considers  the  bulk  of  a  human  body  in  respect 
of  an  animal  a  hundred  times  less  than  a  mite,  the 
particular  limbs  of  such  an  animal,  the  different 
springs  that  actuate  the  limbs,  the  spirits  which  set 
the  springs  a-going,  and  the  proportionable  minute- 
ness of  these  several  parts,  before  they  have  arrived 
at  their  full  growth  and  perfection ;  but  if,  after  all 
this,  we  take  the  least  par  tide  of  these  animal  spirits, 
and  consider  its  capacity  of  being  wrought  into  a 
world  that  shall  contain  within  those  narrow  dimen- 
sions a  heaven  and  earth,  stars  and  planets,  and 
every  different  species  of  living  creatures, ' 
analogy  and  proportion  they  bear  to  each  othi 
our  own  universe;  such  a  speculation,  by  reasc 
its  nicety,  appears  ridiculous  to  those  who  have  not 
turned  their  thoughts  that  way,  though  at  the  sam 
time  it  is  founded  on  no  less  than  the  evidence  of 
demonstration.  Nay,  we  may  yet  carry  it  farthei 
and  discover  in  the  smallest  particle  of  this  lit' 
woilfl  a  new  inexhausted  fund  of  matter,  capable 
being  spun  out  into  another  universe. 
I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  - 
Q2 
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I  think  it  may  shew  us  the  proper  limits,  as  well  as 
the  defectiveness  of  our  imagination  ;  how  it  is  con- 
fined to  a  very  small  quantity  of  space,  and  imme- 
diately stopped  in  its  operation,  when  it  endeavours 
to  take  in  any  thing  that  is  very  great  or  very  little,  j 
Let  a  man  try  to  conceive  the  different  bulk  of  an 
animal,  which  is  twenty,  from  another  which  is  a 
hundred  times  less  than  a  mite,  or  to  compare  in 
his  thoughts  a  length  of  a  thousand  diameters  of  the 
earth,  with  that  of  a  million ;  and  he  will  quickly  find 
that  he  has  no  different  measures  in  his  mind,  ad- 
justed to  such  extraordinary  degrees  of  grandeur  or 
minuteness.  The  understanding,  indeed,  opens  an 
infinite  space  on  every  side  of  us  ;  but  the  imagina- 
tion, after  a  few  faint  efforts,  is  immediately  at  a 
stand,  and  finds  herself  swallowed  up  in  the  immen- 
sity of  the  void  that  surrounds  it;  our  reason  can 
pursue  a  particle  of  matter  through  an  infinite  variety 
of  divisions  ;  but  the  fancy  soon  loses  sight  of  it, 
and  feels  in  itself  a  kind  of  chasm,  that  wants  to  be 
filled  with  matter  of  a  more  sensible  bulk.  We  can 
neither  widen  nor  contract  the  faculty  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  either  extreme.  The  object  is  too  big  for 
our  capacity,  when  we  would  comprehend  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  world ;  and  dwindles  into  nothing 
when  we  endeavour  after  the  idea  of  an  atom. 

It  is  possible  this  defect  of  imagination  may  not 
be  in  the  soul  itself,  but  as  it  acts  in  conjunction  with 
the  body.  Perhaps  there  may  not  be  room  in  the 
brain  for  such  a  variety  of  impressions,  or  the  annual 
spirits  may  be  incapable  of  figuring  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  is  necessary  to  excite  so  very  large  of 
very  minute  ideas.  However  it  be,  we  may  well 
suppose  that  beings  of  a  higher  nature  very  much 
excel  us  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  probable  the  soul  of 
man  will  be  infinitely  more  perfect  hereafter  in  this 
faculty,  as  well  as  in  all  the  rest ;  insomuch  that, 
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perhaps,  the  imagination  will  be  able  to  Veep  pace 
with  the  understand ing,  and  to  form  in  itself  dis- 
tinct ideas  of  all  the  different  modes  and  quantities 
of  space. — O. 
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ON    THE    PLEASURES    OF   THE    IMAGI 
t  CONTENTS. 

How  those  please  the  imagination  itbo  treat  of  sub 
ed  from  matter,  by  allusions  taken  from  it.  \ 
most  pleasing  to  the  imagination.  Great  writers, 
this  reipect.  Of  the  art  of  imagining  in  general 
nation  capable  of  pain  as  well  as  pleasure.  Ii 
the  imagination  is  capable  either  of  pain  or  plea 
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The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  are  not  wholly  con- 
fined to  such  particular  authors  as  are  conversant  in 
material  objects,  but  are  often  to  be  met  with  among 
tlie  polite  masters  of  morality,  criticism,  and  other 
speculations  abstracted  from  matter,  who,  though 
they  do  not  directly  treat  of  the  visible  parts  of  nature, 
often  draw  from  them  their  similitudes,  metaphors, 
and  allegories.  By  these  alLusions  a  truth  in  the 
understanding  is,  as  it  were,  re0ected  by  the  imagi- 
nation ;  we  are  able  to  see  something  like  colour  and 
shape  in  a  notion,  and  to  discover  a  scheme  of 
thoughts  traced  out  upon  matter.  And  here  the 
*nd  receives  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  and  has 
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two  of  its  faculties  gratified  at  the  same  time,  while 
the  fancy  is  busy  in  copying  after  the  understanding, 
and  transcribing  ideas  out  of  the  intellectual  world 
into  the  material. 

The  great  art  of  a  writer  shews  itself  in  the  choice 
of  pleasing  allusions,  which  are  generally  to  be  taken 
from  the  great  or  beautiful  works  of  art  or  nature; 
for,  though  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  is  apt  to 
delight  the  imagination,  the  chief  design  of  an  all 
skm  being  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  passages 
an  author,  it  should  be  always  borrowed  from  what 
is  more  known  and  common  than  the  passages  whidt 
are  to  be  explained. 

Allegories,  when  well  chosen,  are  like  so  many 
tracks  of  light  in  a  discourse,  that  make  every  thing 
about  them  clear  and  beautiful.  A  noble  metaphor, 
when  it  is  placed  to  an  advantage,  casts  a  kind  of 
glory  round  it,  and  darts  a  lustre  through  a  wbolr 
sentence.  These  different  kinds  of  allusion  are  but 
so  many  different  manners  of  similitude  ;  and  1.1  wl 
they  may  please  the  imagination,  the  likeness ough! 
to  be  very  exact  or  very  agreeable,  as  we  love  lo  see 
a  picture  where  the  resemblance  is  just,  or  the  poi- 
ture  and  air  graceful.  But  we  often  find  eminent 
writers  very  faulty  in  this  respect:  great  scholar; 
are  apt  to  fetch  their  comparisons  and  allusions  from 
the  sciences  in  which  they  are  most  conversant,  so 
that  a  man  may  see  the  compass  of  their  learning; in 
a  treatise  on  the  most  indifferent  subject.  I  ha« 
read  n  discourse  upon  love,  which  none  but  a  pro- 
found chymist  could  understand,  and  have  heard 
many  a  sermon  that  should  only  have  been  preached 
before  a  congregation  of  Cartesians.  On  the  con- 
trary, your  men  of  business  usually  have  recourse  to 
such  instances  as  are  too  mean  anil  familiar.  Tint 
are  for  drawing  the  reader  into  a  game  of  chess  01 
tennis,  or  for  leading  him  from  shop  to  shop,  in  the 
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cant  of  particular  trades  and  employments.  It  is 
certain,  there  may  he  foetid  an  infinite  variety  of 
very  agreeable  allusions  in  both  these  kinds  ;  but, 
for  the  generality,  the  most  entertaining  ones  lie  in 
the  works  of  nature,  which  are  obvious  to  all  capa- 
cities, and  more  delightful  than  what  is  tu  be  found 
in  arts  and  sciences.  ~ 

It  is  this  talent  of  affecting  the  imagination  that  I 
gives  an  embellishment  to  good  sense,  and  makes 
one  man's  compositions  more  agreeable  than  an- 
other's. It  sets  nff  all  writinsi's  in  general,  but  is  the 
very  life  and  highest  perfection  of  poetry.  Where 
it  shines  in  an  eminent  degree,  it  has  preserved  se- 
veral poems  for  many  ages,  that  have  nothing  else  to 
recommend  them  ;  and  where  all  the  other  beauties 
are  present,  the  work  appears  dry  and  insipid,  if 
this  single  one  be  wanting.  It  has  something  in  it 
like  creation.  It  bestows  a  kind  of  existence,  and 
draws  up  to  the  reader's  view  several  objects  which 
are  not  to  he  found  in  being.  It  makes  additions  to 
nature,  and  gives  a  greater  variety  to  God's  works. 
In  a  word,  it  is  able  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  most 
illustrious  scenes  in  the  universe,  or  to  fill  the  mind 
with  more  glorious  shows  and  apparitions  than  can 
be  found  in  any  part  of  it. 

We  have  now  discovered  the  several  originals  of 
those  pleasures  that  gratify  the  fancy;  and  here, 
perhaps,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  cast  under 
their  proper  heads  those  contrary  objeets,  which  are 
apt  to  fill  it  with  distaste  and  terror;  for  the  imagi- 
nation is  as  liable  to  pain  as  pleasure.  When  the 
brain  is  hurt  by  any  accident,  or  the  mind  disordered 
by  dreams  or  sickness,  the  fancy  is  overrun  with  wild 
dismal  ideas,  and  terrified  with  a  thousand  hideous 
monsters  of  its  own  framing. 

Eameniilaiu  velnti  demens  videt  aginina  Penlheua, 
Et  »l«m  gemintim,  cl  dupliccs  ae  osrtcudere  Thcbas : 


, 
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Armatum  Fa.cil>u?  matrem  et  serneulibuj  alris 
(  'ulli  f  Li  nit,  uhrii'i-MjUL!  -cilnit  iii  limine  Dine 

Vihc.  Xa,  I*i  169. 

Like  Penlbeus,  when  iliatrsctaJ  with  hi*  fear, 
lie  sow  two  sum.  nd  double  Thebei,  Bppear: 
Or  mad  Orestes,  when  his  mother's  ghost 
Full  hi  nil  fuCL  infernal  torches  tost. 
And  shook  Her  snakv  loeks  i  he  shuns  the  sight,  ~\ 

Flie»  o'ef  the  stagr,  lurprls'd  with  mortal  fright;  J 

uard  the  door,  atid  interei-pt  bis  flight.    J 


The  fur! 


There  is  not  a  sight  in  nature  so  mortifying  tu> 
that  of  a  distracted  person,  when  his  imagination  is 
troubled,  and  his  whole  soul  disordered  aud  con- 
fused. Babylon  in  ruins  is  not  so  melancholy  a  spec- 
tacle. But  to  quit  so  disagreeable  a  subject,  f  shall 
only  consider,  by  way  of  conclusion,  what  an  infiuile 
advantage  this  faculty  gives  an  Almighty  Being  over 
the  soul  of  man,  and  how  great  a  measure  of  hap- 
piness or  misery  we  are  capable  of  receiving  from  the 
imagination  only. 

We  have  already  seen  the  influence  that  one  a 
has  over  the  fancy  of  another,  and  with  what  ease 
conveys  into  it  a  variety  of  imagery:  how  great  a 
power  then  may  we  suppose  lodged  in  him,  who 
knows  all  the  ways  of  affecting  the  imagination,  who 
can  infuse  what  ideas  he  pleases,  and  fill  those  ideas 
with  terror  and  delight  to  what  degree  he  thinks  fit ! 
He  can  excite  images  in  the  mind  without  the  help 
of  words,  and  make  scenes  rise  up  before  i 
seem  present  to  the  eye,  without  the  assisti 
bodies  or  exterior  objects.  He  can  transport  ihs 
imagination  with  such  beautiful  and  glorious  visions 
as  cannot  possibly  enter  into  our  present  concep- 
tions, or  haunt  it  with  such  ghastly  spectres  and  ap- 
paritions as  would  make  us  hope  for  annihilation. 


he  help 
lis,  and 


and  think  existence  no  better  thai 


In  short, 
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he  can  so  exquisitely  ravish  or  torture  the  soul 
through  this  single  faculty,  as  might  suffice  to  make 
up  the  whole  heaven  or  hell  of  auv  finite  being. 

[This  essay  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination 
having  been  published  in  separate  papers,  I  shall 
conclude  it  with  a  table  of  the  principal  contents  of 
each  paper".] — O. 
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Titil.  Episl. 
I  have  written  this,  not  out  of  the  abundance  of  leisure,  but 
of  my  affection  towards  you, 

I  do  not  know  any  thing  which  gives  greater  disturb- 
ance to  conversation,  than  the  false  notion  some 
people  have  of  raillery.  It  ought,  certainly,  to  be 
the  first  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  society,  to  gain  the 
good- will  of  those  with  whom  you  converse:  the  way 
to  that  is,  to  shew  you  are  well  inclined  towards 
them.  What  then  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  set 
up  for  being  extremely  sharp  and  biting,  as  the  term 
is,  in  your  expressions  to  your  familiars  ?  A  man  who 
lias  no  good  quality  but  courage,  is  in  a  very  ill  way 
towards  making  an  agreeable  figure  in  the  world,  be- 
cause that  which  he  has  superior  to  other  people  can- 
not be  exerted  without  raising;  himself  an  enemy. 
Your  gentleman  ofa  satirical  vein  is  in  the  like  condi- 
tion. To  say  a  thing  which  perplexes  the  heart  of 
him  you  speak  to,  or  brings  blushes  into  his  face,  is 
a  degree  of  murder  ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  an  unpardon- 
able offence  to  shew  a  man  you  do  not  care  whether 

"  These  contents  arc  printed  all  together  in  the  original  folio' 
»t  the  end  of  No.  121 ;  but  are  it]  this  edition  arranged  in  their 
ir  placet,  and  placed  at  the  beginning!  of  the  several  papera. 
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lie  is  pleased  or  displeased.  But  will  you  not  than 
lake  a  jest  ? — Yes  :  but  pray  let  it  be  a  jest.  It  it 
no  jest  to  pat  me,  who  am  so  unhappy  as  to  have  in 
niter  aversion  to  speaking  to  more  than  one  man  at 
a  time,  under  a  necessity  to  explain  myself  in 
company,  and  reducing  me  to  shame  and  derision, 
except  I  perform  what  my  infirmity  of  silence  dis- 
ables me  to  do. 

I        Callisthenes  has  great  wit,  accompanied  with  that 
quality  without  which  a  man  can  have  no  wit  at  all 

'  — a  sound  judgment.  This  gentleman  reSiea  the 
best  of  any  man  I  know  :  for  he  forms  his  ridicule 
upon  a  circumstance  which  you  are  in  your  heart  not 
unwUling  to  grant  him  :  to  wit,  that  vou  are  guilty  of 
an  excess  in  something  which  is  in  itself  laudable.  Hs 
very  well  understands  what  you  would  be,  and  needs 
not  fear  your  anger  for  declaring  you  are  a  little  too 
much  that  thing.  The  generous  will  bear  being  rt 
preached  as  lavish,  and  the  valiant  as  rash,  without 
being  provoked  to  resentment  against  their  monitor. 
What  has  been  said  to  be  a  mark  of  a  good  writer 
wilt  fall  in  with  the  character  of  a  good  companion, 
The  good  writer  makes  his  reader  better  pleased  with 
himself,  and  the  agreeable  man  makes  his  friemls  01 
joy  themselves,  rather  than  him,  while  he  is  in  the 
company.  Callisthenes  does  this  with  inimitable 
pleasantry.  He  whispered  a  friend  the  other  day,  w 
as  to  be  overheard  by  a  young  officer  who  ga*e 
symptoms  of  cocking  upon  the  companv,  '  That  gen- 
tleman has  very  much  of  the  air  of  a  general  officer.' 
The  youth  immediately  put  on  a  composed  behaviour, 
and  behaved  himself  suitably  to  the  conceptions  he 
believed  the  company  had  of  him.  It  is  to  be  al- 
lowed that  Callisthenes  will  make  a  man  run  into 
pertinent  relations  to  his  own  advantage,  and  espi 
the  satisfaction  he  has  in  his  own  dear  self,  till  » 
very  ridiculous  ;  but  in  this  case  the  man  is  mad 
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fool  by  his  own  consent,  and  not  exposed  as  such 
whether  he  will  or  no.  I  take  it,  therefore,  that,  to 
make  raillery  agreeable,  a  man  must  either  not  know 
he  is  rallied,  or  think  never  the  worse  of  himself  if  he 
sees  he  is. 

Acetns  is  of  a  quite  contrary  genius,  and  is  more 
generally  admired  than  Callisthenes,  but  not  with 
justice.  Aeetus  has  no  regard  to  the  modesty  or 
weakness  of  the  person  he  rallies  ;  but  if  his  quality 
or  humility  gives  him  any  superiority  to  the  man  lie 
would  fall  upon,  he  has  no  mercy  in  making  the 
onset.  He  can  be  pleased  to  sec  his  best  friend  out 
of  countenance,  while  the  laugh  is  loud  in  his  own 
applause.  His  raillery  always  puts  the  company  into 
little  divisions  and  separate  interests,  while  that  of 
Callisthenes  cements  it,  and  makes  every  man  not 
only  better  pleased  with  himself,  but  also  with  all  the 
rest  in  the  conversation. 

To  rally  well,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  kind- 
ness must  run  through  all  you  say  ;  and  you  must 
ever  preserve  the  character  of  a  friend  to  support 
your  pretensions  to  be  free  with  a  man.  Aeetus 
ought  to  be  banished  human  society,  because  he 
raises  his  mirth  upon  giving  pain  to  the  person  upon 
whom  he  is  pleasant.  Nothing  but  the  malevolence 
which  is  too  general  towards  those  who  excel  could 
make  his  company  tolerated ;  but  they  with  whom 
be  converses  are  sure  to  see  some  man  sacrificed 
wherever  he  is  admitted  ;  and  all  the  credit  he  has 
for  wit,  is  owing  to  the  gratification  it  gives  to  other 

Minutius  has  a  wit  that  conciliates  a  man's  love,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  exerted  against  his  faults. 
He  has  an  art  of  keeping  the  person  he  rallies  in 
countenance,  by  insinuating  that  he  himself  is  guilty 
of  the  same  imperfection.  This  he  does  with  so 
much  address,  that  he  seems  rather  to  bewail  him- 
T,  than  fall  upon  his  friend. 
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tt  is  really  monstrous  to  see  how  unaccountably  ii 
prevails  among  men  to  take  the  liberty  of  displeas- 
ing each  other.  One  would  think  sometimes  that 
the  contention  is,  who  shall  be  most  disagreeable. 
Allusions  to  past  follies,  hints  which  revive  what  a 
man  has  a  mind  to  forget  for  ever,  and  deserves  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  should,  are  commonly  brought 
forth  even  in  company  of  men  of  distinction.  They 
do  not  thrust  with  the  skill  of  fencers,  but  cut  up 
with  the  barbarity  of  butchers.  It  is,  methinks,  be- 
low the  character  of  men  of  humanity  and  good-man. 
ners  to  he  capable  of  mirth  while  there  is  any  of  the 
company  in  pain  and  disorder.  They  who  have  the 
true  taste  of  conversation,  enjoy  themselves  in  a  com- 
munication of  each  other's  excellences,  and  not  in  a 
triumph  over  their  imperfections.  Fortius  would 
have  been  reckoned  a  wit,  if  there  had  never  been  a 
fool  in  the  world  ;  he  wants  not  foils  to  be  a  heauty, 
but  has  that  natural  pleasure  in  observing  perfection 
in  others,  that  his  own  faults  are  overlooked  out  of 
gratitude  by  all  his  acquaintance. 

After  these  several  characters  of  men  who  sue. 
ceed  or  fail  in  raillery,  h  may  not  be  amiss  to  reflect 
a  little  farther  what  one  takes  to  be  the  most  agree- 
able kind  of  it ;  and  that  to  me  appears  when  the 
satire  is  directed  against  vice,  with  an  air  of  contempt 
of  the  fault,  but  no  ill-will  to  the  criminal.  Mr, 
Congreve's  Doris  is  a  master-piece  in  this  kind,  ll 
is  the  character  of  a  woman  utterly  abandoned ;  but 
her  impudence,  by  the  finest  pictv  of  raillery,  is 
only  generosity. 

Peculiar  therefore  is  tier  way. 
Whether  hv  nature  toughl 

I  shall  not  un  '    '  ' 

Bnt  who  o'emight  ubiain'd  ber grace 

She  can  next  day  disown. 
And  stare  upon  the  strange  ni 
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So  well  slie  can 

Such  artful v 
The  lover  or  distrusts  bis  eves, 

Or  thinks  'twas  all  a  dream, 
gome  censure  this  as  lewd  or  low 

Who  are  to  bounty  blind  ; 
For  to  forget  what  wc  bestow 

Bespeaks  a  unlit  mind. 
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Nuper  iduueui.— Hon.  3  Od.  xivi.  1. 

Once  fit  myself. 

I  look  upon  myself  as  a  kind  of  guardian  to  the 
fair,  and  am  always  watchful  to  observe  anything 
which  concerns  their  interest.  The  present  paper 
shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a  very  fine  young 
woman  ;  and  the  admonitions  I  give  her  may  not  be 
unuseful  to  the  rest  of  the  sex.  Gloriana  shall  be 
the  name  of  the  heroine  in  to-day's  entertainment; 
and  when  I  have  told  you  that  she  is  rich,  witty, 
young,  and  beautiful,  you  will  believe  she  does  not 
want  admirers.  She  has  had  since  she  came  to  town 
about  twenty-five  of  those  lovers  who  make  their  ad- 
dresses by  way  of  jointure  and  settlement :  these 
come  and  go  with  great  indifference  on  both  sides  ; 
and  as  beauteous  as  she  is,  a  line  in  a  deed  has  had 
eiception  enough  against  it,  to  outweigh  the  lustre 
other  eyes,  the  readiness  of  her  understanding,  and 
the  merit  of  her  general  character.  But  among  the 
crowd  of  such  cool  adorers,  she  has  two  who  are 
»ery  assiduous  in  their  attendance.  There  is  some- 
thing so  extraordinary  and  artful  in  their  manner  of 
application,  that  1  think  it  but  common  justice  to 
alarm  her  in  it.    I  have  done  it  in  the  following'letter : 
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'  MADAM, 
'  I  have  for  some  time  taken  notice  of  two  gentle- 
men who  attend  you  in  all  public  places,  botli  of 
whom  have  also  easy  access  to  you  at  your  own 
house.  Bat  the  matter  is  adjusted  between  them ; 
and  Damon,  who  so  passionately  addresses  you,  has 
no  design  upon  you  ;  but  Strephon,  who  seems  to  In- 
indifferent  to  you,  is  the  man  who  is,  as  they  have 
settled  it,  to  have  you.  The  plot  was  laid  over  a 
bottle  of  wine  ;  and  Strephon,  when  he  first  thought 
of  you,  proposed  to  Damon  to  be  his  rival.  The 
manner  of  his  breaking  of  it  to  him,  I  was  so  placed 
at  a  tavern,  that  I  could  not  avoid  hearing.  "Da- 
mon," said  he,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  I  have  long  lan- 
guished for  that  miracle  of  beauty,  tiloriaua :  anil  if 
you  willbe  very  steadfastly  my  rival,  I  shall  certaiuly 
obtain  her.  Dp  not,"  continued  he,  "  be  offended 
at  this  overture ;  for  1  go  upon  the  knowledge  of  the 
temper  of  the  woman,  rather  than  any  vanity  that  I 
should  profit  by  an  opposition  of  your  pretension*  to 
those  of  your  humble  servant.  Gloriana  has  very 
nse,  a  quick  relish  of  the  satisfactions  ol  lift, 
and  will  not  give  herself,  as  the  crowd  of  women  do. 
to  the  arms  of  a  man  to  whom  she  is  indifferent.  Aj 
she  is  a  sensible  woman,  expressions  of  rapture  anil 
adoration  will  not  move  her  neither  :  but  he  that  has 
her  must  be  the  object  of  her  desire,  not  her  pity 
The  way  to  this  end  1  take  to  be,  that  a  man's  £uuer»l 
conduct  should  be  agreeable,  without  addressing;  iu 
particular  to  the  woman  he  loves.  Now,  Sir,  iryw 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  sigh  and  die  for  Gloriana,  1  will 
carry  it  with  great  respect  towards  her,  but  seem  voii 
of  any  thoughts  as  a  lover.  By  this  means  I  *h»U 
be  in  the  most  amiable  light  of  which  1  am  capabtl 
I  shall  be  received  with  freedom,  you  with  reserve. 
Damon,  who  has  himself  no  designs  of  marriage " 
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easily  fell  inio  the  scheme ;  and  you  may  observe, 
t  wherever  you  are,  Damon  appears  also.  You 
he  carries  on  an  unaffected  exactness  in  his  dress 
[  manner,  and  strives  always  to  be  the  very  con- 
■y  of  Strephon.     They  have  already  succeeded  so 

that  your  eyes  are  ever  in  search  of  Strephon, 
I  turn  themselves  of  course  from  Damon.  They 
;t  and  compare  notes  upon  your  carriage ;  and 
letter  which  was  brought  to  you  the  other  day 
I  a  contrivance  to  remark  your  resentment.  When 

saw  the  billet  subscribed  Damon,  and  turned 
ty  with  a  scornful  nir,  and  cried  "  impertinence  !" 
grave  hopes  (o  him  that  shuns  you.  without  raor- 
ing  him  that  languishes  for  you. 
What  I  am  concerned  for,  Madam,  is,  that  in 
disposal  of  your  heart  you  should  know  what  you 
doing,  and  examine  it  before  it  is  lost.  Strephon 
tradicts  you  in  discourse  with  the  civility  of  one 
>  has  a  value  for  you,  but  gives  up  nothing  like 
that  loves  you.  This  seeming  unconcern  gives 
behaviour  the  advantage  of  sincerity,  and  insen- 
y  obtains  your  good  opinion  by  appearing  disin- 
:sted  in  the  purchase  of  it.  If  you  watch  these 
respondents  hereafter,  you  will  find  that  Strephon 
(es  his  visit  of  civility  immediately  after  Damon 
tired  you  with  one  oflove.  Though  you  are  very 
reel,  you  will  6nd  it.  no  easy  matter  to  escape 

toils  so  well  laid  :  as,  when  one  studies  to  be 
igrceable  in  passion,  the  other  to  be  pleasing 
lout  it.  All  the  turns  of  your  temper  are  eare- 
y  watched,  and  their  quick  and  faithful  intelli- 
iCe  gives  your  lovers  irresistible  advantage.  You 
i  please,  Madam,  to  be  upon  your  guard,  and 
eall  the  necessary  precautions  usiainst  one  who  is 
iable  to  you  before  you  know  he  is  enamoured. 
I  am,  Madam,  your  most  obedient  servant.' 
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Strephon  makes  great  progress  in  this  lady's  good 
graces-;  for  most  women  being  actuated  by  some 
little  spirit  of  pride  and  contradiction,  he  has  the 
good  effects  of  both  those  motives  by  this  covert- 
way  of  courtship.  He  received  a  message  yesterday 
from  Damon  in  the  following  words,  superscribed 
«  With  speed.' 

'  All  goes  well :  she  is  very  angry  at  me,  and  I 
dare  say  hates  ma  in  earnest.  It  is  a  good  time  to 
visit.  Yours.' 

The  comparison  of  Strephon's  gaiety  to  Damon's 
languishment  strikes  her  imagination  with  a  prospect 
of  very  agreeable  hours  with  such  a  man  as  the  for- 
mer, and  abhorrence  of  the  insipid  prospect  with  one 
like  the  latter.  To  know  when  a  lady  is  displeased 
with  another,  is  to  know  the  best  time  of  advancing 
yourself.  This  method  of  two  persons  playing  into 
each  other's  hand  is  so  dangerous,  that  I  cannot  tell 
how  a  woman  could  be  able  to  withstand  such  a 
siege.  The  condition  of  Gloriana  I  am  afraid  is  ir- 
retrievable ;  for  Strephon  has  had  so  many  opportu- 
nities of  pleasing  without  suspicion,  that  all  which  is 
left  for  her  to  do  is  to  bring  him,  now  she  is  advised, 
to  an  explanation  of  his  passion,  and  beginning  again, 
if  she  can  conquer  the  kind  sentiments  she  has  al- 
ready conceived  for  him.  When  one  shews  himself 
a  creature  to  be  avoided,  the  other  proper  to  be  fled 
to  for  succour,  they  have  the  whole  woman  between 
them,  and  can  occasionally  rebound  her  love  and 
hatred  from  one  to  the  other,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
keep  her  at  a  distance  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  cast  lots  for  the  conquest. 

N.  B.  I  have  many  other  secrets  which  concern  the 
empire  of  love ;  but  I  consider,  that,  while  I  alarm 
my  women,  I  instruct  my  men.— T. 
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Hor.  1  Ep.  xi.  30. 
Tia  not  tlic  place  dipgusl  or  pleasure  brings  : 
From  our  0"u  iniuil  uiir  s;iii!>[';!i:tion  spring!, 
'  MR.  SPECTATOR,  Londun,  June  94. 

'  A  man  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  choose  his  own 
company,  would  certainly  be  much  to  blame,  should 
he  not,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  take  such  as  are 
of  a  temper  most  suitable  to  his  own;  and  where 
that  choice  is  wanting,  or  where  a  man  is  mistaken 
in  hia  choice,  and  yet  under  a  necessity  of  continuing 
in  the  same  company,  it  will  certainly  be  his  interest 
to  carry  himself  as  easily  as  possible. 

1  In  this  I  am  sensible  I  do  hut  repeat  what  has 
been  said  a  thousand  times,  at  which  however  I  think 
nobody  has  any  title  to  take  exception,  but  they  who 
never  failed  to  put  this  in  practice. —Not  to  use  any 
longer  preface,  this  being  the  season  of  the  year  in 
which  great  numbers  of  all  sorts  of  people  retire  from 
this  place  of  business  and  pleasure  to  country  soli- 
tude, I  think  it  not  improper  to  advise  them  to  take 
with  them  as  great  a  stock  of  good  humour  as  they 
can;  for  though  a  country  life  is  described  as  the 
most  pleasant  of  all  others,  and  though  it  may  in 
truth  be  so,  yet  it  is  so  only  to  those  who  know  how 
to  enjoy  leisure  and  retirement. 

'As  for  those  who  cannot  live  without  the  constant 
helps  of  business  or  company,  let  them  consider,  that 
in  the  country  there  is  no  Exchange,  there  are  no 
playhouses,  no  variety  of  coffee- houses,  nor  many  of 
those  other  amusements  which  serve  here  as  so  many 
reliefs  from  the  repeated  occurrences  in  their  own  fa- 
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roilies;  but  that  there  the  greatest  part  of  their  time 
must  be  spent  within  themselves,  and  consequently 
it  behoves  them  to  consider  how  agreeable  it  will  be 
to  them  before  they  leave  this  dear  town. 

'  I  remember,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  were  very  well 
entertained  last  year,  with  the  advices  you  gave  us 
from  Sir  Roger's  country-seat;  which  I  the  rather 
mention,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  live 
pleasantly,  where  the  master  of  a  family  is  such  a 
one  as  you  there  describe  your  friend,  who  cannot 
therefore  (I  mean*  as  to  his  domestic  character)  be 
too  (>f ten  recommended  to  the  imitation  of  others. 
How  amiable  is  that  affability  and  benevolence  with 
which  he  treats  his  neighbours,  and  every  one,  even 
the  meanest  of  his  own  family !  and  yet  how  seldom 
imitated !  Instead  of  which  we  commonly  meet  with 

ill-natured  expostulations,  noise,  and  chidings 

And  this  I  hinted,  because  the  humour  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  head  is  what  chiefly  influences  all  the 
other  parts  of  a  family. 

'  An  agreement  and  kind  correspondence  between 
friends  and  acquaintance  is  the  greatest  pleasure  of 
life.  This  is  an  undoubted  truth ;  and  yet  any  man 
who  judges  from  the  practice  of  the  world  will  be 
almost  persuaded  to  believe  the  contrary ;  for  how 
can  we  suppose  people  should  be  so  industrious  to 
make  themselves  uneasy  ?  What  can  engage  them 
to  entertain  and  foment  jealousies  of  one  another 
upon  every  the  least  occasion '(  Yet  so  it  is,  there 
are  people  who  (as  it  should  seem)  delight  in  being 
troublesome  and  vexatious,  who  (as  Tully  speaks) 
nrird  sunt  alacritate  ad  litigandiim,  "  have  a  certain 
cheerfulness  in  wrangling."  And  thus  it  happens, 
that  there  are  very  few  families  in  which  there  are 
not  feuds  and  animosities,  though  it  is  every  one's 
interest,  there  more  particularly,  to  avoid  them,  be- 
cause there  (as  I  would  willingly  hope)  no  one  gives 
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another  uneasiness  without  feeling  some  share  of  it. 
— But  I  am  gone  beyond  what  I  designed,  and  had 
almost  forgot  what  1  chic-flv  proposed;  which  was, 
barely  to  tell  you  how  hardly  we,  who  pass  most  of 
our  time  in  town,  dispense  with  a  long  vacation  in 
the  country;  how  uneasy  we  grow  to  ourselves,  and 
to  one  another,  when  our  conversation  is  confined  ; 
insomuch  that,  by  Michaelmas,  it  is  odds  but  we 
come  to  downright  squabbling1,  and  make  as  free 
with  one  another  to  our  faces  as  we  do  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  behind  tlmir  backs.  After  J  have  told 
you  this,  I  am  to  desire  that  you  would  now  and  then 
give  us  a  lesson  of  good -hum  our,  a  family-piece, 
which,  since  we  are  all  very  food  of  you,  I  hope  may 
have  some  influence  upon  us. 

*  After  the  plain  observations,  give  me  leave  to 
give  you  a  hint  of  what  a  set  of  company  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  are  now  gone  into  the  country,  and 
have  the  use  of  an  absent  nobleman's  seat,  have  set- 
tled among  themselves,  to  avoid  the  inconveniences 
above-menlioned.  They  are  a  collection  of  ten  or 
twelve,  of  the  same  good  inclination  towards  each 
other,  hut  uf  very  uihvrent  talents  and  inclinations; 
from  hence  they  hope  that  the  variety  of  their  tem- 
pers will  only  create  variety  of  pleasures.  But  as 
there  always  will  arise,  among  the  same  people,  either 
for  want  of  diversity  of  objects,  or  the  like  causes,  a 
certain  satiety,  which  may  grow  into  ill-humour  or 
discontent,  tliert  is  a  large  wing  of  the  house  which 
they  design  to  employ  in  the  nature  or  an  infirmary. 
Whoever  says  a  peevish  tiling,  or  acts  any  thing 
which  betrays  a  sourness  or  indisposition  to  compa- 
ny, is  immediately  to  lie  conveyed  to  his  chambers  in 
the  infirmary  ;  from  whence  he  is  not  to  be  relieved, 
till  by  his  manner  of  submission,  and  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  his  petition  for  that  purpose,  he  appears 
to  the  majority  of  the  company  to  be  again  fit  for 
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society.  You  are  to  understand,  that  all  ill-natured 
words  or  uneasy  gestures  are  sufficient  cause  for  ba- 
nishment; speaking  impatiently  to  servants,  making 
a  man  repeat  what  he  says,  or  any  thing  that  betrays 
inattention  or  dishumour,  are  also  criminal  without 
reprieve.  But  it  is  provided,  that  whoever  observes 
the  ill-natured  fit  coming  upon  himself,  and  volun- 
tarily retires,  shall  be  received  at  Ins  return  from  the 
infirmary  with  the  highest  marks  of  esteem.  By 
these  and  other  wholesome  methods,  it  is  expected 
that,  if  they  cannot  cure  one  another,  yet  at  least 
they  have  taken  care  that  the  ill-humour  of  one  shall 
not  be  troublesome  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  There 
are  many  other  rules  which  the  society  have  esu- 
blished  for  the  preservation  of  their  ease  and  tran- 
quillity, the  effects  of  which,  with  the  incidents  thai 
arise  among  them,  shall  be  communicated  to  you 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  public  good,  by, 

Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
T.  R.  0/ 


N"  425.     TUESDAY,  JULY  8,  1712. 


Frigora  mitescunt  Zt-pliytis ;  wr  proterit  x 
Interilnra,  simul 
Pomifcr  autumiiua  fruges  effuderit;  e(  raoi 

Bruma  recurrit  iuors.— Hoa.  4  Oil.  vii. 
The  cold  gm«  •  ■■jfi.  -.villi  "i-stern  gules. 
The  summer  over  spring  prevails. 

Bat  yields  to  nutnuin's  fruitful  rain, 
As  this  to  winter  storms  and  hails ; 

Each  loss  the  hasting  moon  repairs  again. 

Sir  W.  Tmmi.* 
■  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
1  There  is  hardly  any  thing  gives  me  a  more  sen- 
sible delight  than  the  eujoyment  of  a  cool's  till  even- 
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ing  after  the  uneasiness  of  a  hot  sultry  day.  Such 
a  one  I  passed  not  long  ago,  which  made  me  rejoice 
when  the  liuji  was  come  for  the  suu  to  set,  that  I 
might  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  evening  in  my  gar- 
den, which  then  affords  me  the  pleasantest  hours  I 
pass  in  the  whole  four- and -twenty.  I  immediately 
rose  from  my  couch,  and  went  down  into  it.  You 
descend  at  first  by  twelve  stone  steps  into  a  targe 
square  divided  into  four  grass-plots,  in  eaeh  of  which 
is  a  statue  of  white  marble.  This  is  separated  from 
a  large  parterre  by  a  low  wall;  and  from  thence, 
through  a  pair  of  iron  gates,  you  are  led  inlo  a  long 
broad  walk  of  the  finest  turf,  set  on  each  side  wilh 
tall  yews,  and  on  cither  hand  bordered  by  a  canal, 
which  on  the  n^lit  divides  Llir  walk  from  a  wilderness 
parted  into  a  variety  of  alleys  and  arbours,  and  on 
the  left  from  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  which  is  the  re- 
ceptacle of  a  great  number  of  oranges  and  myrtles. 
The  moon  shone  bright, and  seemed  then  most  agree- 
ably to  supply  the  place  of  the  sun,  obliging  me  with 
as  much  light  as  was  necessary  to  discover  a  thou- 
sand pleasing  objects,  and  at  the  same  time  divested 
of  all  power  of  heat.  The  reflection  of  it  in  the  water, 
the  fanning  of  the  wind  rustling  on  the  leaves,  the 
singing  of  the  thrush  and  nightingale,  and  the  cool- 
ness of  the  walks,  all  conspired  to  make  me  lay  aside 
all  displeasing  thoughts,  and  brought  me  into  such  a 
tranquillity  of  mind,  as  is,  1  believe,  the  next  happi- 
ness to  that  of  hereafter.  In  this  sweet  retirement  I 
naturally  fell  into  the  repetition  of  some  lines  out  of 
a  poem  of  Milton's,  which  he  entitles  II  Penseroso, 
the  ideas  of  which  were  exquisitely  suited  to  my  pre- 
sent wanderings  of  thought. 

Sweet  l.li-.i  !  that  shunn'sl  the  noise  of  folly. 
Moat  musical  I  mo»t  melancholy  ! 
Thee,  chauntieM,  oft  the  woods  guiotig, 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  ev'niag  song  : 


And  missing  tliee  1  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  5  mouth- shaven  green, 
To  behold  (lie  wand"ring  moon, 
Riding  near  hei  highest  noon. 
Like  one  thai  hath  been  led  ulnj 
Through  the  hen  yen's  wide  pathlesa  way. 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd. 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 

Then  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Wave  with  its  wings  in  airy  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  display 'd 
Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid  : 
And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath, 
Sent  by  spirits  to  mortals'  good. 
Or  the  unseen  genius  of  the  wood. 

'  I  reflected  then  upon  the  sweet  vicissitudes  of 
night  and  day,  on  the  charming  disposition  of  die 
seasons,  and  their  return  again  in  a  perpetual  circle : 
and  oh!  said  I,  that  I  could  from  these  my  declin- 
ing years  return  again  to  my  first  spring  of  youth  and 
vigour;  but  that,  alas  !  is  impossible  :  ail  that  remains 
within  my  power  is  to  soften  the  inconveniences  I  feel, 
with  an  easy  contented  mind,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
such  delights  as  this  solitude  affords  me.  In  this 
thought  I  sat  me  down  on  a  bank  of  flowers,  and 
dropped  into  a  slumber,  which,  whether  it  were  the 
effect  of  fumes  and  vapours,  or  my  present  thoughts, 
1  know  not ;  but  me  thought  the  genius  of  the  garden 
stood  before  me,  and  introduced  into  the  walk  whew 
I  lay  this  drama  and  different  scenes  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  year,  which  whilst  I  then  saw,  even  in  my 
dream,  I  resolved  to  write  down,  and  send  to  tbe 


The  first  person  whom  I  saw  advancing  toward! 
me  was  a  youth  of  a  most  beautiful  air  and  shape, 
though  he  seemed  not  yet  arrived  at  that  exact  pro- 
portion and  symmetry  of  parts  which  a  little  BOH 
time  woidd  have  given  him ;  but,  however,  there  was 
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such  a  bloom  in  his  countenance,  such  satisfaction 
and  joy,  that  I  thought  it  the  most  desirable  form 
that  1  had  ever  seen.  He  was  clothed  in  a  flowing 
mantle  of  green  silk,  interwoven  with  flowers:  he 
had  achaplet  of  roses  on  his  head,  and  a  narcissus  in 
his  hand;  primroses  and  violets  sprang  up  under  his 
feet,  and  all  nature  was  cheered  at  his  approach. 
Flora  was  on  one  hand,  and  Vertumnus  on  the  other, 
in  a  robe  of  changeable  silk.  After  this  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  moon-beams  reflected  with  a  sudden 
glare  from  armour,  and  to  see  a  man  completely 
armed  advancing  with  his  sword  drawn.  I  was  soon 
informed  by  the  genius  it  was  Mars,  who  had  long 
usurped  a  place  among  the  attendants  of  the  Spring, 
He  made  way  for  a  softer  appearance.  It  was  Venus, 
without  any  ornament  but  her  own  beauties,  not  so 
much  as  her  own  cestus,  with  which  she  had  encom- 
passed a  globe,  which  she  held  in  her  right  hand, 
and  in  her  left  hand  she  had  a  sceptre  of  gold.  After 
her  followed  the  Graces,  with  their  arms  entwined 
within  one  another:  their  girdles  were  loosed,  and 
they  moved  to  the  sound  of  soft  music,  striking  the 
ground  alternately  with  their  feet.  Then  came  up 
the  three  Months  which  belong  to  this  season.  As 
March  advanced  towards  me,  there  was  methought 
m  his  look  a  louring  roughness,  which  ill  befitted  a 
month  which  was  ranked  in  so  soft  a  season  ;  but  as 
he  came  forwards,  his  features  became  insensibly 
more  mild  and  gentle;  he  smoothed  his  brow,  and 
looked  with  so  sweet  a  countenance,  that  I  could  not 
but  lament  bis  departure,  though  he  made  way  for 
April.  He  appeared  in  the  greatest  gaiety  imagin- 
able, and  had  a  thousand  pleasures  to  attend  him : 
his  look  was  frequently  clouded,  but  immediately  re- 
turned to  its  first  composure,  and  remained  fixed  in 
a  smile.  Then  came  May,  attended  by  Cupid,  with 
his  bow  strung,  and  in  a  posture  to  let  fly  an  arrow : 


■ 
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as  he  passed  by,  methought  I  heard  a  confused  noise 
of  soft  complaints,  gentle  ecstasies,  and  tender  sighs 
of  lovers ;  vows  of  constancy,  'and  as  many  com-, 
plainings  of  perfidiousness :  all  which  the  winds 
wafted  away  as  soon  as  they  had  reached  my  hear- 
ing. After  these  I  saw  a  man  advance  in  the  full 
prime  and  vigour  of  his  age ;  his  complexion  was 
sanguine  and  ruddy,  his  hair  black,  and  fell  down  in 
beautiful  ringlets  beneath  his  shoulders;  a  mantle 
of  hair-coloured  silk  hung  loosely  upon  him ;  he  ad- 
vanced with  a  hasty  step  after  the  Spring,  and  sought 
out  the  shade  and  cool  fountains  which  played  in  the 
garden.  He  was  particularly  well  pleased  when  a 
troop  of  Zephyrs  fanned  him  with  their  wings.  He 
had  two  companions  who  walked  on  each  side,  that 
made  him  appear  the  most  agreeable ;  the  one  was 
Aurora  with  fingers  of  roses,  and  her  feet  dewy,  at- 
tired in  gray:  the  other  was  Vesper,  in  a  robe  of  azure 
beset  with  drops  of  gold,  whose  breath  he  caught 
whilst  it  passed  over  a  bundle  of  honey-suckles  and 
tuberoses  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Pan  and 
Ceres  followed  them  with  four  reapers,  who  danced 
a  morrice  to  the  sound  of  oaten  pipes  and  cymbals. 
Then  came  the  attendant  Months.  June  retained 
still  some  small  likeness  of  the  Spring;  but  the  other 
two  seemed  to  step  with  a  less  vigorous  tread,  espe- 
cially August,  who  seemed  almost  to  faint,  whilst  for 
half  the  steps  he  took,  the  dog-star  levelled  his  rays 
full  at  his  head.  They  passed  on,  and  made  way  for 
a  person  that  seemed  to  bend  a  little  under  the  weight 
of  years ;  his  beard  and  hair,  which  were  full  grown 
were  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  black  and 
gray ;  he  wore  a  robe  which  he  had  girt  round  him, 
of  a  yellowish  cast,  not  unlike  the  colour  of  fallen 
leaves,  which  he  walked  upon.  I  thought  he  hardly 
made  amends  for  expelling  the  foregoing  scene  by 
the  large  quantity  of  fruits  which  he  bore  in  his  hands. 
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Plenty  walked  by  his  side  with  ii  healthy  fresh  coun- 
tenance, pouring  out  from  a  horn  all  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  the  year.  Pomona  followed  with  a  glass  of 
cider  in  her  hand,  with  Bacchus  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  tigers,  accompanied  hy  a  whole  troop  of  satyrs, 
fauns,  and  sylvans.  September,  who  came  next, 
seemed  in  his  looks  to  promise  a  new  Spring,  and 
wore  the  livery  of  those  months.  The  succeeding 
month  was  nil  soiled  with  the  juice  of  grapes,  as  if  he 
had  just  come  from  the  wine-press.  November, 
though  he  was  in  this  division,  yet,  by  the  many  stops 
be  made,  seemed  rather  inclined  to  the  Winter,  which 
followed  close  at  his  heels.  He  advanced  in  the  shape 
of  an  .old  man  in  the  extremity  of  age ;  the  hair  he 
had  was  so  very  white,  it  seemed  a  real  snow;  his 
eyes  were  red  and  piercing,  ami  his  beard  hung  with 
a  great  quantity  of  icicles;  he  was  wrapped  up  in  furs, 
but  yet  so  pinched  with  excess  of  cold,  that  his  limbs 
were  all  contracted,  and  his  body  bent  to  the  ground, 
SO  that  he  could  not  hav<-  supported  himself  had  it  not 
been  for  Comus,  the  god  of  revels,  and  Necessity,  the 
mother  of  Fate,  who  sustained  him  on  each  side. 
The  shape  ami  mantle  of  Comus  was  one  of  the  things 
that  most  surprised  me:  as  be  advanced  towards  me, 
his  countenance  seemed  the  most  desirable  I  had 
ever  seen.  On  the  fore  part  of  his  mantle  was  pic- 
tured joy,  delight,  and  satisfaction,  with  a  thousand 
emblems  of  merriments  and  jests  with  faces  looking 
two  ways  at  once ;  but  as  he  passed  from  me  I  was 
amazed  at  a  shape  so  little  correspondent  to  his  face; 
his  head  was  bald,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  limbs  ap- 
peared old  and  deformed.  On  the  hinder  part  of  his 
mantle  was  represented  Murder*  with  dishevelled 
faair  and  a  dagger  all  bloody,  Anger  in  a  robe  of 
scarlet,  and  Suspicion  squinting;  with  both  eyes;  but 

*  The  English  nre  branded,  perhaps  unjustly,  "lib  being  ad- 
tfioed  to  suicide  ab"ui  Mii=  liiuv  uf  the  year. 
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above  all,  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  battle  of  the 
LapithEe  and  the  Centaurs.  I  detested  so  hideous; 
ihape,  and  turned  my  eyes  upon  Saturn,  who  wa 
tealing  away  behind  him,  with  a  scythe  in  one  hini 
ind  an  hour-glass  in  the  other,  unobserved.  Behind 
Necessity  was  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  tire,  with  a  lamp 
which  was  perpetually  supplied  with  oil,  and  whose 
flame  was  eternal.  She  cheered  the  rugged  brow  of 
Necessity,  and  warmed  her  so  far  as  almost  to  mate 
her  assume  the  features  and  likeness  of  Choice.  De- 
cember, January,  and  February,  passed  on  after  the 
rest,  all  in  furs ;  there  was  little  distinction  to  be  made 
amongst  thern  ;  and  they  were  only  more  or  less  dis- 
pleasing, as  they  discovered  more  or  less  haste  to- 
wards the  grateful  return  of  Spring.' — Z. 
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A  very  agreeable  friend  of  mine,  the  other  day, 
carrying  me  in  his  coach  into  the  country  to  dinner, 
fell  into  discourse  concerning  the  '  care  of  parents 
due  to  their  children,'  and  the  '  piety  of  children 
towards  their  parents.'  He  was  reflecting  upon  Ik 
succession  of  particular  virtues  and  qualities  liffl 
might  be  preserved  from  one  generation  to  another, 
if  these  regards  were  reciprocally  held  in  verier*" 
tion ;  but  as  he  never  fails  to  mix  an  air  of  mtrtli 
and  good-humour  with  bis  good  sense  and  reason- 
ing, he  entered  into  the  following  relation. 
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'  I  will  not  be  confident  in  what  century,  or  under 
what  reign  it  happened,  that  this  want  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  right  understanding  between  father  and 
son  was  fatal  to  the  family  of  the  Valentines  in  Ger- 
many. Basilius  Vakntinus  was  a  person  who  had 
arrived  at  the  utmost  perfection  in  the  hermetic  art, 
and  initiated  his  son  Ale\andrinus  in  die  same  myste- 
ries; but,  as  you  know  they  are  not  to  be  attained  but 
by  the  painful,  the  pious,  the  chaste,  and  pure  of 
heart,  Basilius  did  not  open  to  him,  because  of  his 
youth,  and  the  deviations  too  natural  to  it,  the  great- 
est secrets  of  which  he  was  master,  as  well  knowing 
that  the  operation  would  fail  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
so  liable  to  errors  in  life  as  Alexandriuus.  But  be- 
lieving, from  a  certain  indisposition  of  mind  as  well 
as  .body,  his  dissolution  was  drawing  nigh,  he  called 
Alesandrinus  to  him,  and  as  he  lay  on  a  couch,  over- 
against  which  his  son  was  seated,  and  prepared  by 
sending  out  servants  one  after  another,  and  admo- 
nition to  examine  that  no  one  overheard  them,  he 
revealed  the  most  important  of  his  secrets  with  the 
solemnity  and  language  of  an  adept,  "  My  son," 
said  he,  "  many  have  b;en  the  watchings,  long  the 
lucubrations,  constant  the  labours  of  thy  father,  not 
only  to  gain  a  great  and  plentiful  estate  to  his  pos- 
terity, but  also  to  take  care  that,  he  should  have  no 
posterity.  Be  not  amazed,  my  child :  1  do  not  mean 
that  thou  shalt  be  taken  from  me,  but  that  I  will  never 
leave  thee,  and  consequently  cannot  he  said  to  have 
posterity.  Behold,  my  dearest  Alexandriuus,  the 
effect  of  what  was  propagated  in  nine  months.  We 
are  not  to  contradict  nature,  but  to  follow  and  to 
help  her;  just  as  long  as  an  infant  is  in  the  womb 
of  its  parent,  so  long  are  these  medicines  of  revivi- 
fication in  preparing.  Observe  this  small  phial  and 
this  little  gallipot— in  this  an  unguent,  in  the  other 
a  liquor.     In  these,  my  child,  are  collected  such 
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powers,  as  shall  revive  the  springs  of  life  when  they 
are  yet  but  just  ceased,  and  give  new  strength,  new 
spirits,  and,  in  a  word,  wholly  restore  all  the  orgam 
anil  senses  of  the  human  body  to  as  great  a  duration 
as  it  had  before  enjoyed  from  its  birth  to  the  day  of 
the  application  of  these  ray  medicines.  But,  my  be- 
loved sou,  rare  must  be  taken  to  apply  them  within 
ten  hours  after  the  breath  is  out  of  the  body,  while 
yet  the  clay  is  warm  with  its  late  life,  and  yet  capa- 
ble of  resuscitation.  I  find  my  frame  grown  crazy 
with  perpetual  toil  and  meditation  ;  and  I  conjure 
you,  as  soon  as  I  am  dead,  to  anoint  me  with  this 
unguent;  and  when  you  see  me  begin  to  move,  pour 
into  my  lips  this  inestimable  liquor,  else  the  forceof 
the  ointment  will  he  ineffectual.  By  this  means  you 
will  give  me  life  as  1  have  you,  and  we  will  from 
that  hour  mutually  lay  aside  the  authority  of  having 
bestowed  life  on  each  other,  live  as  brethren,  and 
prepare  new  medicines  against  such  another  period 
of  time  as  will  demand  another  application  of  the 
same  restoratives."  In  a  few  days  after  these  wonder- 
ful ingredients  were  delivered  to  Alexandrinus,  Ba- 
silius  departed  this  life.  But  such  was  the  pious 
sorrow  of  the  son  at  the  loss  of  so  excellent  a  father, 
and  the  first  transports  of  grief  had  so  wholly  dis- 
abled him  from  all  manner  of  business,  that  he  new 
thought  of  the  medicines  till  the  time  to  which  his 
father  had  limited  their  efficacy  was  expired.  Tii 
tell  the  truth,  Alexandrinus  was  a  man  of  wit  and 
pleasure,  and  i-oiisidercd  his  father  had  lived  out  hi' 
natural  time  ;  his  life  was  long  and  uniform,  suitablf 
to  the  regularity  of  it;  but  that  he  himself,  poor 
sinner,  wanted  a  new  life,  to  repent  of  a  very  bad 
one  hitherto,  and,  in  the  examination  of  his  heart, 
resolved  to  go  on  as  he  did  with  this  natural  beia; 
of  his,  but  repent  very  faithfully,  and  spend  rerr 
piously  the  life  to  which  he  should  be  restored  by 
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application  of  these  rarities,  wheel  time  should  come, 
to  his  own  person. 

'  It  has  been  observed,  that  Providence  frequently 
punishes  the  self-love  of  men,  who  would  do  immo- 
derately for  their  own  offspring,  with  children  very 
much  below  their  characters  and  qualifications ;  in- 
somuch that  they  only  transmit  their  names  to  be 
borne  by  those  who  give  daily  proofs  of  the  vanity 
of  the  labour  and  ambition  of  their  progenitors. 

'  It  happened  thus  in  the  family  of  Basilius ;  for 
Alexandrinus  began  to  enjoy  his  ample  fortune  in 
all  the  extremities  of  household  expense,  furniture, 
and  insolent  equipage ;  and  this  he  pursued  till  the 
day  of  his  own  departure  began,  as  he  grew  sen- 
sible, to  approach.  As  Basilius  was  punished  with 
a  son  very  unlike  him,  Alexandrinus  was  visited  with 
one  of  his  own  disposition.  It  is  natural  that  ill  men 
should  be  suspicious ;  and  Alexandrinus,  besides  that 
jealousy,  had  proofs  of  the  vicious  disposition  of  his 
son  Renatus,  for  that  was  his  name. 

'  Alexandrinus,  as  1  observed,  having  very  good 
reasons  for  thinking  it  unsafe  to  trust  the  real  secret 
of  his  phial  and  gallipot  to  any  man  living,  projected 
to  make  sure  work,  and  hope  for  his  success  depend- 
ing from  the  avarice,  not  the  bounty  of  his  benefactor. 

'  With  this  thought  he  called  Renatus  to  his  bed- 
side, and  bespoke  him  in  the  most  pathetic  gesture 
and  accent.  "  As  much,  my  son,  as  you  have  been 
addicted  to  vanity  and  pleasure,  as  I  also  have  been 
before  vou*,  you  nor  I  could  escape  the  fame  or  th< 
good  effects  of  the  profound  knowledge  of  our  pro 
genitor,  the  renowned  Basilius.  His  symbol  is  very 
well  known  in  the  philosophic  world;  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  venerable  air  of  his  countenance, 
when  he  let  me  into  the  profound  mysteries 

•  The  word  •  neither"  seems  omilled 
'lie  original  pnblicaliuii  in  folio,  or  in  tin 
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smaragdine  table  of  Hermes.     '  It  is  true/  said  he, 
'  and  far  removed  from  all  colour  of  deceit;  tint 
which  is  inferior  is  like  that  which  is  superior/by 
which  are  acquired  and  perfected  all  the  miracles  of 
a  certain  work.     The  father  is  the  sun,  the  mother 
the  moon,  the  wind  is  in  the  womb,  the  earth  is  the 
nurse  of  it,  and  mother  of  all  perfection.     All  this 
must  be  received  with  modesty  and  wisdom.'    The 
chymical  people  carry,  in  all  their  jargon,  a  whim- 
sical sort  of  piety  which  is  ordinary  with  great  lovers 
of  money,  and  is  no  more  but  deceiving  themselves, 
that  their  regularity  and  strictness  of  manners,  for 
the  ends  of  this  world,  has  some  affinity  to  the  in- 
nocence of  heart  which  must  recommend  them  to 
the  next."    Renatus  wondered  to  hear  his  father  talk 
so  like  an  adept,  and  with  such  a  mixture  of  piety ; 
while  Alexandrinus,  observing  his  attention  fixed, 
proceeded.      "  This   phial,   child,   and  this  little 
earthen  pot,  will  add  to  thy  estate  so  much  as  to 
make  thee  the  richest  man  in  the  German  empire. 
I  am  going  to  my  long  home,  but  shall  not  return  to 
common  dust."    Then  he  resumed  a  countenance  of 
alacrity,  and  told  him,  that  if  within  an  hour  after 
his  death  he  anointed  his  whole  body,  and  poured 
down  his  throat  that  liquor  which  he  had  from  old 
Basilius,  the  corpse  would  be  converted  into  pure 
gold.     I  will  not  pretend  to  express  to  you  the  un- 
feigned tendernesses  that  passed  between  these  two 
extraordinary  persons ;  but  if  the  father  recommend- 
ed the  care  of  his  remains  with  vehemence  and  af- 
fection, the  son  was  not  behindhand  in  professing 
that  he  would  not  cut  the  least  bit  off  him,  but  upon 
the  utmost  extremity,  or  to  provide  for  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters. 

'  Well,  Alexandrinus  died,  and  the  heir  of  his 
body  (as  our  term  is)  could  not  forbear,  in  the  wan- 
tonnesses  of  his  heart,  to  measure  the  length  and 
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breadth  of  his  beloved  father,  and  east  up  the  m 
suing  value  of  him  before  he  proceeded  to  operation. 
"When  he  knew  the  immense  reward  of  his  pains,  he 
began  the  work:  but  lo!  when  he  had  anointed  the 
corpse  all  over,  and  began  to  apply  the  liquor,  the 
bodv  stirred,  and  Renatus,  in  a  fright,  broke  the 
phial.'— T. 
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s  a  certain  sign  of  an  ill  heart  to  be  inclined  to 
They  who  are  harmless  and  innocent 
.  have  no  gratification  that  way  ;  but  it  ever 
a  neglect  of  what  is  laudable  in  a  man's 
',  and  an  impatience  of  seeing  it  in  another.  Else 
y  should  virtue  provoke?  Why  should  beauty 
isplease  in  such  a  degree,  that  a  man  given  to 
scandal  never  lets  the  mention  of  either  pass  by  him, 
without  offering  something  to  the  diminution  of  it? 
A  lady  the  other  day  at  a  visit,  being  attacked  some- 
what rudely  by  one  whose  own  character  has  been 
'  roughly  treated,  answered  a  great  deal  of  heat 
intemperance  very  calmly,  '  Good  Madam, 
spare  me,  who  am  none  of  your  match ;  I  speak  ill 
of  nobody,  and  it  is  a  new  thing  to  me  to  be  spoken 
ill  of.'  Little  minds  think  fame  i -(insists  in  thenum. 
"ber  of  votes  they  have  on  their  side  among  the  mul- 
titude, whereas  it  is  really  die  inseparable  follower 
of  good  and  worthy  actions.  Fame  is  as  natural  a 
ollower  of  merit,  as  a  shadow  is  of  a  body.     It  is 
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true,  when  crowds  press  upon  you,  this  shadow  can- 
not be  seen;  but  when  they  separate  from  around 
you,  it  will  again  appear.  The  lazy,  the  idle,  and 
the  fvoward,  are  the  persons  who  are  most  pleased 
with  the  little  tales  which  pass  about  the  town  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Were  it 
not  for  the  pleasure  of  speaking  ill,  there  are  num- 
bers of  people  who  are  too  lazy  to  go  out  of  their 
own  bouses,  and  too  ill-natured  to  open  their  lips 
in  conversation.  It  was  not  a  little  diverting  the 
other  day  to  observe  a  lady  reading  a  post  letter, 
and  at  these  words,  '  After  all  her  airs,  he  has  beard 
some  story  or  other,  and  the  match  is  broke  off,' 
give  orders  in  the  midst  of  her  reading,  '  Put  to  the 
horses.'  That  a  young  woman  of  merit  has  missed 
an  advantageous  settlement  was  news  not  to  be  de- 
layed, lest  somebody  else  should  have  given  her 
malicious  acquaintance  that  satisfaction  before  her. 
The  unwillingness  to  receive  good  tidings  is  a  quality 
as  inseparable  from  a  scandal-bearer,  as  the  rea- 
diness to  divulge  bad.  But,  alas !  bow  wretchedly 
low  and  contemptible  is  that  state  of  mind,  thai 
cannot  be  pleased  but  by  what  is  the  subject  of 
lamentation.  This  temper  has  ever  been,  in  the 
highest  degree,  odious  to  gallant  spirits.  The  Per- 
sian soldier,  who  was  heard  reviling  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  well  admonished  by  his  officer,  '  Sir, 
you  are  paid  to  fight  against  Alexander,  and  notio 
Tail  at  him.' 

Cicero,  in  one  of  his  pleadings,  defending  his 
client  from  general  scandal,  says  very  handsomely, 
and  with  much  reason,  '  There  are  many  who  have 
particular  engagements  to  the  prosecutor;  there  are 
many  who  are  known  to  have  ill-will  to  him  for 
whom  I  appear ;  there  are  many  who  are  naturally 
addicted  to  defamation,  and  envious  of  any  good  lo 
any  man,  who  may  have  contributed  to  spread  re- 
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ports  of  this  kind  :  for  nothing  is  so  swift  as  scandal, 
nothing  is  more  easily  sent  abroad,  nothing  received 
with  more  welcome,  nothing  diffuses  itself  so  uni- 
versally, I  shall  not  desire,  that  if  any  report  to 
our  disadvantage  has  any  ground  for  it,  you  would 
overlook  or  extenuate  it :  but  if  there  be  any  thing 
advanced,  without  a  person  who  can  say  whence  he 
had  it,  or  which  is  attested  by  one  who  forgot  who 
told  liim  it,  or  who  had  it  from  one  of  so  little  con- 
sideration that  he  did  not  then  think  it  worth  his 
notice,  all  such  testimonies  as  these,  I  know,  you 
will  think  too  slight  to  have  any  credit  against  the 
innocence  and  honour  of  your  fellow-citizen.'  When 
an  ill  report  is  traced,  it  vcty  often  vanishes  among 
such  as  tie  orator  has  here  recited.  And  how  des- 
picable a  creature  must  that  be,  who  is  hi  pain  for 
what  passes  among-  so  frivolous  a  people  !  There  is 
a  town  in  Warwickshire,  of  good  note,  and  formerly 
pretty  famous   for  much   animosity  and   dissension, 

I  the  chief  families  of  which  have  now  turned  all  their 
whispers,  backbitings,  envies,  and  private  malices, 
into  mirth  and  entertainment,  l>v  means  of  a  peevish 
old  gentlewoman,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Lady 
Bluemantie.  This  heroine  had,  for  many  years  to- 
gether, outdone  the  whole  sisterhood  of  gossips  in 
invention,  quick  utterance,  and  unprovoked  malice. 
This  good  body  is  of  a  lasting  constitution,  though 
extremely  decayed  in  her  eyes,  and  decrepit  in  her 
feet.  The  two  circumstances  of  being  always  at 
home  from  her  lameness,  and  very  attentive  from  her 
blindness,  make  her  lodgings  the  receptacle  of  all 
that  passes  in  town,  good  or  had  ;  but  for  the  lat"- 
she  seems  to  have  the  better  memory.  There  is  i 
other  thing  to  be  noted  of  her,  which  is,  that,  ai 
is  usual  with  old  people,  she  has  a  livelier  memory 
of  things  which  passed  when  she  was  very  young 
than  of  late  years.      Add  to  all  this,  that  she  does 
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not  only  not  love  any  body,  but  slie  bates  every 
body.  The  statue  in  Rome*  does  not  serve  to  vent 
malice  half  so  well  as  this  old  lady  does  to  disappoint 
it.  She  does  not  know  the  author  of  any  thing  that 
is  told  her,  but  can  readily  repeat  lie  matter  it- 
self; therefore,  though  she  exposes  all  the  whole 
town,  she  offends  no  one  in  it.  She  is  so  exquisitely 
restless  and  peevish,  that  she  quarrels  with  all  about 
her,  and  sometimes  in  a  freak  will  instantly  change 
her  habitation.  To  indulge  this  humour  she  is  led 
about  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  same  house  she 
is  in;  and  the  persons  to  whom  she  is  to  remove, 
being  in  the  plot,  are  ready  to  receive  her  at  her 
own  chamber  again.  At  stated  times  the  gentle- 
woman at  whose  house  she  supposes  she  is  at  the 
time,  is  sent  for  to  quarrel  with,  according  to  her 
common  custom.  When  they  have  a  mind  to  drive 
the  jest,  she  is  immediately  urged  to  that  degree, 
that  she  will  board  in  a  family  with  which  she  has 
never  yet  been  ;  and  away  she  will  go  this  instant, 
and  tell  them  all  that  the  rest  have  been  saying  of 
them.  By  this  means  she  has  been  an  inhabitant 
of  every  house  in  the  place,  without  stirring  from 
the  same  habitation :  and  the  many  stories  which 
every  body  furnishes  her  with,  to  favour  that  deceit, 
make  her  the  general  intelligencer  of  the  town  of  all 
that  can  be  said  by  one  woman  against  another. 
Thus  groundless  stories  die  away,  and  sometimes 
truths  are  smothered  under  the  general  word,  when 
they  have  a  mind  to  discountenance  a  thing,  '  Oh! 
that  is  in  my  Lady  Blue  man  tie's  Memoirs.' 

Whoever  receives  impressions  to  the  disadvantage 
of  others,  without  examination,  is  to  be  had  in  uu 
other  credit  for  intelligence  than  this  good  Lady 
Bluemantle,  who  is  subjected  to  have  her  ears  iro- 

*  A  statue  of  Psuqnin  in  lint  city,  on  which  sarcastic  rcmarb 
were  ptiteri,  and  thence  called  rasrjuinadci, 
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posed  upon  for  want  of  other  helps  to  better  infor- 
mation. Add  to  this,  that  other  sc;indal -bearers  sus- 
peud  the  use  of  these  faculties  which  she  has  lost, 
rather  than  apply  them  to  do  justice  to  their  neigh- 
bours :  and  1  think,  for  the  service  of  ray  fair  read- 
ers, to  acquaint  them,  that  there  is  a  voluntary  Lady 
K'1  "  lantlc  at  every  visit  in  town. — T. 
P" 
ievil  take  Ihe  hindmost!— [Engiibh  Phovebb.] 
It  is  an  impertinent  and  unreasonable  fault  ir 
versation,  for  one  man  to  take  up  all  the  disc 
It  may  possibly  be  objected  to  me  myself,  that  I  am 

fuilty  in  this  kind,  in  entertaining  the  town  every 
ay,  and  not  giving  so  many  able  persons,  who  have 
it  more  in  their  power,  and  as  much  in  their  inclina- 
tion, an  opportunity  to  oblige  mankind  with  their 
thoughts.  '  Besides,'  said  one  whom  I  overheard 
the  other  day, '  why  must  this  paper  turn  altogether 
upon  topics  of  learning  and  morality?  Why  should 
it  pretend  only  to  wit,  humour,  or  the  like — things 
which  are  useful  only  to  amuse  men  of  literature 
and  superior  education  ?  I  would  have  it  consist 
also  of  all  things  which  may  be  necessary  or  useful 
to  any  part  of  society  ;  and  the  mechanic  arts  should  . 
have  their  place  as  well  as  the  liberal.  The  ways  of 
gain,  husbandry,  and  thrift,  will  serve  a  greater  num- 
ber of  people,  than  discourses  upon  what  was  well 
said  or  done  by  such  a  philosopher,  hero,  general, 
or  poeL' — I  no  sooner  heard  this  critic  talk  of  my 
works,  but  I  minuted  what  he  had  said ;  and  from 
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that  instant  resolved  to  enlarge  the  plan  of  my  spe- 
culations, by  giving  notice  to  all  persons  of  all  Qt» 
ders,  and  each  sex,  that  if  they  are  pleased  to  send 
me  discourses,  with  their  names  and  places  of  abode 
to  them,  so  that  I  can  be  satisfied  the  writings  are. 
authentic,  such  their  labours  shall  be  faithfully  in- 
serted in  this  paper.  It  will  be  of  much  more  con- 
sequence to  a  youth,  in  his  apprenticeship,  to  know 
by  what  rules  and  arts  such  a  one  became  sheriff  of 
the  city  .of  Loudon,  than  to  see  the  sign  of  one  of 
his  own  quality  with  a  lion's  heart  in  each  hand. 
The  world,  indeed,  is  enchanted  with  romantic 
and  improbable  achievements,  when  the  plain  path 
to  respective  greatness  and  success,  in  the  way 
of  life  a  man  is  in,  is  wholly  overlooked.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  a  young  man  at  present  could  pass  his 
time  better  than  in  reading  the  history  of  stocks, 
and  knowing  by  what  secret  springs  they  have  such 
j^sudden  ascents  and  falls  in  the  same  day?  Could 
he  be  better  conducted  in  his  way  to  wealth,  which 
is  the  great  article  of  life,  than  in  a  treatise  dated 
from  'Change-alley  by  an  able  proficient  there? 
Nothing  certainly  could  be  more  useful,  than  to  be 
well  instructed  in  his  hopes  and  fears ;  to  be  diffident 
when  others  exult ;  and  with  a  secret  joy  buy  when 
others  think  it  their  interest  to  sell.  I  invite  all  per- 
sons, who  have  any  thing  to  say  for  the  profitable 
information  of  the  public,  to  take  their  turns  in  my 
paper;  they  are  welcome,  from  the  late  noble  in- 
ventor of  the  longitude,  to  the  humble  author  of 
strops  for  razors.  If  to  carry  ships  in  safety,  to  give 
help  to  people  tossed  in  a  troubled  sea,  without 
knowing  to  what  shore  they  bear,  what  rocks  to 
avoid,  or  what  coast  to  pray  for  in  their  extremity, 
be  a  worthy  labour,  and  an  invention  that  deserves 
a  statue ;  at  the  same  time,  he-  who  has  found  a 
means  to  let  the  instrument,  whigh  is  to  make  your 
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visage  less  horrid  and  your  person  more  smug,  easy 
in  the  operation,  is  worthy  of  some  kind  of  good  re- 
ception. If  things  of  high  moment  meet  with  re- 
nown, those  of  little  consideration,  since  of  any  con- 
sideration, are  not  to  be  despised.  In  order  that  no 
merit  may  lie  hid,  and  no  art  unimproved,  I  repeat 
it,  that  I  eall  artificers,  as  well  as  philosophers,  to 
my  assistance  in  the  public  service.  It  would  be  of 
gjeat  use  if  we  had  an  exact  history  of  the  successes 
of  every  great  shop  within  the  city -walls,  what  tracts 
of  land  have  been  purchased  by  a  constant  attend- 
ance within  a  walk  of  thirty  foot.  If  it  could  also  be 
noted  in  the  equipage  of  those  who  are  ascended 
from  the  successful  trade  of  their  ancestors  into 
6gure  and  equipage,  such  accounts  would  quicken 
industry  in  the  pursuit  of  such  acquisitions,  and  dis- 
countenance luxury  in  the  enjoyment  of  them. 

To  diversity  these  kinds  of  informations,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  female  world  is  not  to  be  unobserved, . 
She  to  whose  household  virtues  it  is  owing,  that 
men  do  honour  to  her  husband,  should  be  recorded 
with  veneration  ;  she  who  has  wasted  his  lahonrs. 
With  infamy.  When  we  are  come  into  domestic  life 
tn  this  manner,  to  awaken  caution  and  attendance 
to  the  main  point,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  give  now 
and  then  a  touch  of  tragedy,  and  describe  that  most 
dreadful  of  all  human  conditions,  the  case  of  bank- 
ruptcy :  how  plenty,  credit,  cheerfulness,  full  hopes, 
and  easy  possessions,  are  in  an  instant  turned  into 
penury,  faint  aspects,  diffidence,  sorrow,  and  misery; 
now  the  man,  who  with  an  open  hand  the  day  before 
zould  minister  to  the  extremities  of  others,  is  shunned 
to-day  by  the  friend  of  his  bosom.  It  would  be  use- 
ful to  shew  how  just  this  is  on  the  negligent,  how 
lamentable  on  the  industrious.  A  paper  written  by 
a  merchant  might  give  this  island  a  true  sense  of  the 
worth  and  importance  of  his  character  :  it  might  be 
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visible,  from  what  he  could  say,  that  no  soldier  en- 
tering a  breach  adventures  more  for  honour,  than  the 
trader  does  for  wealth  to  his  country.  In  both  cases, 
the  adventurers  have  their  own  advantage ;  but  I 
know  no  cases  wherein  every  body  else  is  a  sharer 
in  the  success. 

It  is  objected  by  readers  of  history,  that  the  bat- 
tles in  those  narrations  are  scarce  ever  to  be  under- 
stood. This  misfortune  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ig- 
norance of  historians  in  the  methods  of  drawing  up, 
changing  the  forms  of  a  battalia,  and  the  enemy  re- 
treating from,  as  well  as  approaching  to,  the  charge. 
But  in  the  discourses  from  the  correspondents  whom 
I  now  invite,  the  danger  will  be  of  another  kind ;  and 
it  is  necessary  to  caution  them  only  against  using 
terms  of  art,  and  describing  things  that  are  familiar 
to  them  in  words  unknown  to  their  readers.  I  pro- 
mise myself  a  great  harvest  of  new  circumstances, 
persons,  and  things,  from  this  proposal ;  and  a  world, 
Which  many  think  they  are  well  acquainted  with, 
discovered  as  wholly  new.  This  sort  of  intelligence 
will  give  a  lively  image  of  the  chain  and  mutual  de- 
pendance  of  human  society,  take  off  impertinent  pre- 
judices, enlarge  the  minds  of  those  whose  views  are 
confined  to  their  own  circumstances ;  and,  in  short, 
if  the  knowing  in  several  arts,  professions,  and  trades, 
will  exert  themselves,  it  cannot  but  produce  a  new 
field  of  diversion  and  instruction,  more  agreeable 
than  has  yet  appeared. — T. 
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From  clieata  of  words  ihe  crowd  she  brings 
To  real  estimates  of  tilings.. — Cheech. 

•  MIL  SPECTATOR, 
Since  I  gave  an  account  of  an  agreeable  set  of 
mpany  which  were  gone  down  into  the  country,  I 
ive  received  advices  from  thence,  that  the  institu- 
m  of  au  infirmary  for  those  who  should  be  out  of 
imour  has  had  very  good  effects.  My  letters  men- 
>n  particular  circumstances  of  two  or  three  per- 
ns, who  had  the  good  sense  to  retire  of  their  own 
cord,  and  notified  that  they  were  withdrawn,  with 
a  reasons  of  it  to  the  company,  in  their  respective 
imorials. 

"  The  Memorial  of  Mrs.  Mary  Dainty,  Spinster, 

"  Humbly  sheweth, 
"  That,  conscious  of  her  own  want  of  merit,  ac- 
mpanieil  with  a  vanity  of  being  admired,  she  had 
ne  into  exile  of  her  own  accord. 
"  She  is  sensible,  that  a  vain  person  is  the  most 
jufferable  creature  living  in  a  well-bred  assembly. 
"  That  she  desired,  before  she  appeared  in  public 
ain,  she  might  have  assurances,  that  though  she 
ight  be  thought  handsome,  there  might  not  more 
.dress  or  compliment  be  paid  to  her  than  to  the 
at  of  the  company. 

"  That  she  conceived  it  a  kind  of  superiority,  that 
te  person  should  take  upon  him  to  commend  an- 
her. 
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"  Lastly,  that  she  went  into  the  infirmary,  to  avoid 
a  particular  person,  who  took  upon  him  to  profess  an 
admiration  of  her. 

"  She  therefore  prayed,  that  to  applaud  out  of 
due  place  might  be  declared  an  offence,  and  pu- 
nished in  the  same  manner  with  detraction,  in  that 
the  latter  did  but  report  persons  defective,  and  the 
former  made  them  so. 

"  All  which  is  submitted,  &c." 

'  There  appeared  a  delicacy  and  sincerity  in  this 
memorial  very  uncommon;  but  my  friend  informs 
me,  that  the  allegations  of  it  were  groundless,  ins<n 
much  that  this  declaration  of  an  aversion  to  being 
praised,  was  understood  to  be  no  other  than  a  secret 
trap  to  purchase  it,  for  which  reason  it  lies  still  on 
the  table  unanswered. 

"  The  humble  Memorial  of  the  Lady  lydia  LoUcr. 
"  Sheweth, 

"  That  the  Lady  Lydia  is  a  woman  of  quality; 
married  to  a  private  gentleman. 

"  That  she  finds  herself  neither  well  nor  ill. 

"  That  her  husband  is  a  clown. 

"  That  Lady  Lydia  cannot  see  company. 

"  That  she  desires  the  infirmary  maybe  her  apart- 
ment during  her  stay  in  the  country. 

"  That  they  would  please  to  make  merry  with 
their  equals. 

"  That  Mr.  Loller  might  stay  with  them  if  he 
thought  fit." 

'  It  was  immediately  resolved,  that  Lady  Lydia  was 
still  at  London. 

"  The  humble  Memorial  of  Thomas  Sudden,  Esq* 
of  the  Inner  Temple, 
"  Sheweth, 
"  That  Mr.  Sudden  is  conscious  that  he  is  too 
much  given  to  argumentation. 
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"  That  he  talks  loud. 

"  That  he  is  apt  to  think  all  things  matter  of 
debate. 

"  That  he  stayed  behind  in  Westminster-hall, 
when  the  late  shake  of  the  roof  happened,  only  be- 
cause a  counsel  of  the  other  side  asserted  it  was 
a;  down. 

'  That  he  cannot  for  his  life  consent  to  any  thing. 

"  That  he  stays  in  the  infirmary  to  forget  himself. 

"  That  as  soon  as  he  has  forgot  himself  he  will 
wait  on  the  company." 

'  His  indisposition  was  allowed  to  be  sufficient  to 
require  a  cessation  from  company. 

"  The  Memorial  of  Frank  Jolly. 
"  Shewetb, 
"  That  he  hath  put  himself  into  the  infirmary,  in 
regard  he  is  sensible  of  a  certain  rustic  mirth  which 
renders  him  unfit  for  polite  conversation. 

"  That  he  intends  to  prepare  himself,  by  absti- 
nence and  thin  diet,  to  be  one  of  the  company. 

"  That  at  present  he  comes  into  a  room  us  if  ho 
were  an  express  from  abroad. 

"  That  he  has  chosen  an  apartment  with  a  mat- 
ted antichamber,  to  practise  motion  without  being 
heard. 

*'  That  he  bows,  talks,  drinks,  eats,  and  helps 
himself  before  a  glass,  to  learn  to  act  with  modera- 

"  That  by  reason  of  his  luxuriant  health  he  is 
oppressive  to  persons  of  composed  behaviour. 

"  That  he  is  endeavouring  to  forget  the  word 
*  pshaw,  pshaw.' 

"  That  he  is  also  weaning  himself  from  his  cone. 

"  That  when  ho  has  learnt  to  live  without  his  said 
cane,  he  will  wait  on  the  company,  &c." 
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"  The  Memorial  of  John  Rhubarb,  Esq. 
"  Sheweth, 

"  That  your  petitioner  has  retired  to  the  infir- 
mary, but  that  he  is  in  perfect  good  health,  except 
that  he  has  by  long  use,  and  for  want  of  discourse, 
contracted  a  habit  of  complaint  that  he  is  sick. 

"  That  he  wants  for  nothing  under  Ore  sud,  bat 
what  to  say,  and  therefore  has  fallen  into  this  un- 
happy  malady  of  complaining  that  he  is  sick. 

"  That  this  custom  of  his  makes  him,  by  his  own 
confession,  fit  only  for  the  infirmary,  and  therefore 
he  has  not  waited  for  being  sentenced  to  it. 

"  That  he  is  conscious  there  is  nothing  more  im- 
proper than  such  a  complaint  in  good  company,  in 
that  they  must  pity,  whether  they  think  the  lamenter 
ill  or  not;  and  that  the  complainant  must  make  a 
silly  figure,  whether  he  is  pitied  or  not. 

"  Your  petitioner  humbly  prays  that  he  may  have 
time  to  know  how  he  does,  and  he  will  make  his 
appearance." 

'  The  valetudinarian  was  likewise  easily  excused: 
and  this  society,  being  resolved  not  only  to  make  il 
their  business  to  pass  their  time  agreeably  for  the 
present  season,  but  also  to  commence  such  habits  in 
themselves  as  may  be  o"f  use  in  their  future  cooduet 
in  general,  are  very  ready  to  give  into  a  fancied  or 
real  incapacity  to  join  with  their  measures,  in  order 
to  have  no  humorist,  proud  man, im pertinent  orsuf- 
ficient  fellnw,  break  in  upon  their  happiness.  Gresl 
evils  seldom  happen  to  disturb  company  ;  but  indul- 
gence in  particularities  of  humour  is  the  seed  of 
making  h  tilfouj'  time  hang  in  suspense,  or  waste  away 
under  real  discomposures. 

'  Among  other  thing?,  it  is  carefully  provided  tin' 
there  may  not  be  disagreeable  familiarities.  No  one 
" "  to  appear  in  the  public  rooms  undressed,  or  enter 
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y  into  each  other's  apartment  without  intima- 
tion. Every  one  has  hitherto  been  so  careful  i: 
behaviour,  that  there  has  but  one  offender,  ir 
days'  time,  been  sent  into  the  infirmary,  and  that  was 
for  throwing  away  his  cards  at  whist. 

'  He  has  offered  his  submission  in  the  following 

"  The  /tumble  Petition  ofjeofty  Hotspur,  Esq. 
'*  Sheweth, 

"Though  the  petitioner  swore,  stamped,  and  threw 
down  his  cards,  he  has  all  imaginable  respect  for  the 
ladies,  and  the  whole  company. 

"  That  he  humbly  desires  it  may  be  considered, 
in  the  case  of  gaming,  there  are  many  motives  which 
provoke  to  disorder. 

"  That  the  desire  of  gain,  and  the  desire  of  victory, 
are  both  thwarted  in  losing. 

"  That  all  conversations  in  the  world  have  indulged 
human  infirmity  in  this  case. 

"  Your  petitioner  therefore  most  humbly  prays,  that 
he  may  be  restored  to  the  company :  and  he  hopes 
to  bear  ill-fortune  with  a  good  grace  for  the  future, 
and  to  demean  himself  so  as  to  he  no  more  than 
cheerful  when  he  wins,  than  grave  when  he  loses."  ' 
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Go  seek  s  stranger  m  IwlU've  iliy  lies.— CnEFcn. 
'SIR, 
fou  are  Spectator -general,  you  may  with  au- 
y  censure  whatsoever  looks  ill,  and  is  offensive 
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to  the  sight ;  the  worst  nuisance  of  which  kind,  me- 
thinks,  is  the  scandalous  appearance  of  poor  in  all 
parts  of  this  wealthy  city.  Such  miserable  objects 
affect  the 'compassionate  beholder  with  dismal  ideas, 
discompose  the  cheerfulness  of  his  mind,  and  deprive 
him  oPthe  pleasure  that  he  might  otherwise  take  in 
surveying  the  grandeur  of  our  metropolis.  Who  can 
without  remorse  see  a  disabled  sailor,  the  purveyor 
of  our  luxury,  destitute  of'  necessaries  '.  Who  can  be- 
hold an  honest  soldier,  that  bravely  withstood  the 
enemy,  prostrate  and  in  want  amongst  his  friends  X  It 
were  endless  to  mention  all  the  variety  of  wretched- 
ness, and  the  numberless  poor  that  not  only  singly, 
but  in  companies,  implore  your  charity.  Spectacles 
of  this  nature  every  where  occur;  and  it  is  unaccount- 
able that,  amongst  the  many  lamentable  cries  ihiit 
infest  this  town,  your  coinptroller-geuera)  should  not 
take  notice  of  the  most  shocking,  viz.  those  of  the 
needy  and  afflicted.  I  cannot  but  think  he  waved  it 
merely  out  of  good  breeding,  choosing  rather  to  stifle 
his  resentment  than  upbraid  lus  countrymen  with  in- 
humanity :  however,  let  not  charity  be  sacrificed  to 
popularity  ;  and  if  his  ears  were  deaf  to  their  com- 
plaints, let  not  your  eyes  overlook  their  persons. 
There  are,  I  know,  many  impostors  among  tlu:m. 
Lameness  and  blindness  are  certainly  very  often  act- 
ed; but  can  those  who  have  their  sight  anil  limbs  em- 
ploy them  better  than  in  knowing  whether  they  are 
counterfeited  or  not?  I  know  not  which  of  the  two 
isapplies  his  senses  most,  he  who  pretends  himself 
blind  to  move  compassion,  or  he  who  beholds  a  mise- 
rable object  without  pitying  it.  But  in  order  to  re- 
move such  impediments,  I  wish,  Mr.  Spectator,  you 
would  give  us  a  discourse  upon  beggars,  that  we  may 
not  pass  by  true  objects  of  charily,  or  give  to  impos- 
tors. I  looked  out  of  my  window  the  other  morning 
earlier  than  ordinary,  and  saw  a  blind  beggar,  H 
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r  before  the  passage  he  stands  in  is  frequented, 
win  a  needle  and  a  thread  thriftily  mending  hisstock- 
ings.  My  astonishment  was  .still  greater,  when  I 
beheld  a  lame  fellow,whose  legs  were  too  big  to  walk, 


within  an  hour  after  bring  him  a  pot  of  ale,  I  wdl 
not  mention  the  shakings,  distentions,  and  convul- 
sions, which  many  of  them  practise  to  gain  an  alms: 
but  sure  I  am  they  ought  lo  be  taken  care  of  in  this 
condition,  either  by  the  beadle  or  the  magistrate. 
They,  it  seems,  relieve  their  posts,  according  to  their 
talents.  There  is  the  voice  of  an  old  woman  never 
begins  to  beg  till  nine  in  the  evening ;  and  then  she 
is  destitute  of  lodging,  turned  out  for  want  of  rent, 
and  has  the  same  ill  fortune  every  night  in  the  year. 
You  should  employ  an  officer  to  hear  the  distress  of 
each  beggar  that  is  constant  at  a  particular  place, 
who  is  ever  in  the  same  tone,  and  succeeds  because 
his  audience  is  continually  changing,  though  he  does 
hot  alter  his  lamentation.  If  we  have  nothing  else  for 
our  money,  let  us  have  more  invention  to  be  cheated 
with.  All  which  is  submitted  to  your  spectatorial 
vigilance  ;  and  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant.' 
'SIR. 
*  I  was  last  Sunday  highly  transported  at  our  parish 
church ;  the  gentleman  in  the  pulpit  pleaded  moving- 
ly in  behalf  of  the  poor  children,  and  they  for  them- 
selves much  more  forcibly  by  singing  a  hymn  ;  and 
I  had  the  happiness  to  be  a  contributor  to  this  little 
religious  institution  of  innocents,  and  I  am  sure  I  ne- 
ver disposed  of  money  more  to  my  satisfaction  and 
advantage.  The  inward  joy  I  find  in  myself,  and  the 
good-will  I  bear  to  mankind,  make  me  heartily  wish 
these  pious  works  may  be  encouraged,  that  the  pre- 
sent promoters  may  reap  the  delight,  and  posterity 
the  benefit,  of  them.  But  whilst  we  are  building  this 
beautiful  edifice,  let  not  the  old  ruins  remain  in  view 
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to  sully  the  prospect.  Whilst  we  are  cultivating  and 
improving  this  young  hopeful  offspring,  let  not  the 
ancient  and  helpless  creatures  be  shamefully  neglect* 
ed.  The  crowds  of  poor,  or  pretended  poor,  in  every 
place,  are  a  great  reproach  to  us,  and  eclipse  the  glory 
of  all  other  charity.  It  is  the  utmost  reproach  to 
society,  that  there  should  be  a  poor  man  unrelieved, 
or  a  poor  rogue  unpunished.  I  hope  you  will  think 
no  part  of  human  life  out  of  your  consideration,  but 
will,  at  your  leisure,  give  us  the  history  of  plenty  and 
want,  and  the  natural  gradations  towards  them,  cal- 
culated for  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

t.  j>: 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  beg  you  would  be  pleased  to  take  notice  of  a 
very  great  indecency,  which  is  extremely  common, 
though,  I  think,  never  yet  under  your  censure.  It 
is,  Sir,  the  strange  freedom  some  ill-bred  married 
people  take  in  company ;  the  unseasonable  fondness 
of  some  husbands,  and  the  ill-timed  tenderness  of 
some  wives.  They  talk  and  act  as  if  modesty  was 
only  fit  for  maids  and  bachelors,  and  that  too  before 
both.  I  was  once,  Mr.  Spectator,  where  the  fault 
I  speak  of  was  so  very  flagrant,  that  (being,  you 
must  know,  a  very  bashful  fellow,  and  several  young 
ladies  in  the  room)  I  protest  I  was  quite  out  of  coun- 
tenance. Lucina,  it  seems,  was  breeding ;  and  she 
did  nothing  but  entertain  the  company  with  a  dis- 
course upon  the  difficulty  of  reckoning  to  a  day, 
and  said  she  knew  those  who  were  certain  to  an 
hour ;  then  fell  a  laughing  at  a  silly  inexperienced 
creature,  who  was  a  month  above  her  time.  Upon 
her  husband's  coming  in,  she  put  several  questions 
to  him ;  which  he  not  caring  to  resolve,  "  Well," 
cries  Lucina,  "  I  shall  have  'em  all  at  night." — - 
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'Bat  lest  I  should  seem  guilty  of  the  very  fault  I 
,  write  against,  I  shall' only  entreat  Mr.  Spectator  to 
correct  such  misdemeanours. 

For  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  far, 
And  with  J|g^terious  reverence,  I  deem. 

*   I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
T.  Thomas  Mean  well.' 


N°431.    TUESDAY,  JULY  15,  1712. 


Quid  dulcius  hominam  generi  a  natara  datum  est,  quam  ful  cui'itu; 
liberi?— Tull. 

What  is  there  in  nature  so  dear  te  a  nan  as  his  own  child  r«n / 

I  have  lately  been  casting  in  my  thought*  the?  ft*;* 
veral  unhappinesses  of  life,  and  comparing  Ui<?  in- 
felicities of  old  age  to  those  of  'infancy.     Tin;  <;*U 
mities  of  children  are  due  to  the  ncgJi £<;»<;<$  or  mis- 
conduct of  parents ;  those  of  age,  U>  tb«5  y.i*X  Ufa 
which  led  to  it.     I  have  here  the  hwWry  of  a  Is'/y 
and  girl  to  their  wedding-day,  and  think  I  <  amM 
give  the  reader  a  livelier  lrnag';  of  t)v:  int'pf'J  vmy  tu 
which  time  uncultivated  passes,  than  by  tuU:t\#4H. 
ing  him  with  their  authentic  exsiftUs;*,  4;zyr*,*tHt%  *tt 
that  was  remarkable  in  their  Jiv?*,  til)  Um;  ywvA  *A 
their  life  above-mentioned*     71m;  t^f/few;*,  *i.  «U, 
head  of  this  paper,  which  it  <s;Jy  a  wjw*  uAMi'ty. 
turn,  'What  is  there  in  nature  v>  dew  4*  a  m**//« 
own  children  to  him  ?  is  aJJ  ihit  t*&*A*x#*  J  tfc*JJ  v* 
present  make  on  tbc*e  who  w*  m%)w&A  «#  **  v*J  ^ 
the  education  of  tLem. 

•MR.  SPECTATOR 
*  I  am  now  entering  iuto  jhtj  vu*>-4tu^w4*4*^ 
year,  and  do  wi  Juwwr  ?fa*  I  farf  <o*4»/t  4ftfl*0l 
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satisfaction  since  I  came  to  years  of  any  reflection, 
till  the  time  they  say  others  lose  their  liberty — the 
day  of  my  marriage.  I  am  son  to  a  gentleman  of  a 
very  great  estate,  who  resolved  to  keep  me  out  of 
the  vices  of  the  age ;  and,  in  order  to  it,  never  let 
me  see  any  thing  that  he  thought  could  give  me  the 
least  pleasure.  At  ten  years  old  I  was  put  to  a 
grammar-school,  where  my  master  received  orders 
every  post  to  use  me  very  severely,  and  have  no  re- 
gard to  my  having  a  great  estate.  At  fifteen  I  was 
removed  to  the  university,  where  I  lived,  out  of  my 
father's  great  discretion,  in  scandalous  poverty  and 
want,  till  I  was  big  enough  to  be  married,  and  I  was 
sent  for  to  see  the  lady  who  sends  you  the  undeN 
written.  When  we  were  put  together,  we  both  con- 
sidered that  we  could  not  be  worse  than  we  were 
in  taking  one  another,  and,  out  of  a  desire  of  liber- 
ty, entered  into  wedlock.  My  father  says  I  am  now 
a  man,  and  may  speak  to  him  like  another  gen- 
tleman. I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Richard  Rextfree.' 
•MR.  SPEC, 

'  I  grrew  tall  and  wild  at  my  mother's,  who  is  a 
gay  widow,  and  did  not  care  for  shewing  me,  till 
about  two  years  and  a  half  ago ;  at  which  time  my 
guardian  uncle  sent  me  to  a  boarding-school,  with 
orders  to  contradict  me  in  nothing,  for  I  had  been 
misused  enough  already.  I  had  not  been  there  above 
a  month,  when,  being  in  the  kitchen,  I  saw  some 
oatmeal  on  the  dresser ;  I  put  two  or  three  corns  in 
my  mouth,  liked  it,  stole  a  handful,  went  into  my 
chamber,  chewed  it,  and  for  two  months  after  never 
failed  taking  toll  of  every  pennyworth  of  oatmeal 
that  came  into  the  house ;  but  one  day  playing  with 
a  tobacco-pipe  between  my  teeth,  it  happened  to 
break  in  my  mouth,  and  the  spitting  out  the  pieces 
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left  such  a  delicious  roughness  on  my  tongue,  that  I 
could  not  be  satisfied  till  I  had  champed  up  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  pipe.  I  forsook  the  oatmeal, 
and  stuck  to  the  pipes  three  months,  in  which  time 
I  had  dispensed  with  thirty-seven  fonl  pipes,  all  to 
the  bowls  :  they  belonged  to  an  old  gentleman,  father 
to  my  governess.  He  locked  up  the  clean  ones.  1 
left  off  eating  of  pipes,  and  fell  to  licking  of  chalk. 
I  was  soon  tired  of  this.  I  then  nibbled  all  the  red 
was  of  our  last  ball-tickets,  and,  three  weeks  after, 
the  black  wax  from  the  burying- tickets  of  the  old 
gentleman.  Two  months  after  this  lived  upon  thun- 
der-bolts, a  certain  long  round  bluish  stone  which  I 
found  among;  the  gravel  in  our  garden.  I  was  won- 
derfully delighted  with  this ;  but  thunder -bolts  grow- 
ing scarce,  1  fastened  tooth  and  nail  upon  our  gar- 
ien-wall,  which  I  stuck  to  almost  a  twelvemonth,  and 
had  in  that  time  peeled  and  devoured  half  a  foot 
towards  our  neighbour's  yard.  I  now  thought  my- 
«lf  the  happiest  creature  in  the  world ;  and  I  be- 
lieve, in  my  conscience,  I  had  eaten  quite  through, 
bad  I  had  it  in  my  chamber ;  but  now  I  became  lazy 
and  unwilling  to  stir,  and  was  obliged  to  seek  food 
Dearer  home.  I  then  took  a  strange  hankering  to 
coals ;  I  fell  to  scranehing  them,  and  had  already 
consumed,  I  am  certain,  as  much  as  would  have 
dressed  my  wed  ding- dinner,  when  my  uncle  came 
for  me  home.  He  was  in  the  parlour  with  my  go- 
verness, when  I  was  called  down.  1  wentin,  fell  on 
Syknees,  for  he  made  me  call  him  father;  and  when 
expected  the  blessing  I  asked,  the  good  gentleman, 
i  a  surprise,  turns  himself  to  my  governess,  and 
isks,  whether  this  (pointing  to  me)  was  his  daugh- 
"  This,"  added  he,  "is  the  very  picture  of  death. 
My  ehild  was  a  plump-faced,  hale,  fresh -coloured 
irt;  but  this  looks  as  if  she  were  half-starved,  a 
ere  skeleton."  My  governess,  who  is  really  a  good 
xu.  v 
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woman,  assured  my  father  I  had  wanted  for  no- 
thing; and  withal  told  him  I  was  continually  eating 
some  trash  or  other,  ami  that  I  was  almost  eaten  up 
with  the  green-sickness,  her  orders  being  never  to 
cross  me.  But  this  magnified  but  little  with  my 
father,  who  presently,  in  a  kind  of  pet,  paying  to 
my  board,  took  me  home  with  him.  I  had  not  been 
long  at  home,  but  one  Sunday  at  church  (I  shall 
never  forget  it)  I  saw  a  young  neighbouring  gentle- 
man that  pleased  me  hugely ;  I  liked  him  of  all  men 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  began  to  wish  I  could  be 
as  pleasing  to  him.  The  very  next  day  he  came, 
with  his  father,  a  visiting  to  our  house  :  we  were 
left  alone  together,  with  directions  on  both  sides  to 
be  in  love  with  one  another;  and  in  three  U 
time  we  were  married.  1  regained  my  formei  health 
and  complexion,  and  am  now  as  happy  as  the  day  ii 
long.  Now,  Mr.  Spec,  I  desire  you  would  find  out 
some  name  lor  these  craving  damsels,  whether  dig- 
nified or  distinguished  under  some  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing denominations:  to  wit,  "Trash-eaters,  Oat- 
meal-chewers,  Pipe-champers,  Chalk-lickers,  Wu- 
uibblers,  Coal-scranchers,  Wall-peelers,  or  Gravel- 
diggers  :"  and,  good  Sir,  do  your  utmost  endeavour 
to  prevent  (by  exposing)  this  unaccountable  folly,  ■, 
prevailing  among  the  young  ones  of  our  sex,  who 
may  not  meet  with  such  sudden  good  luck,  as, 
Sir,  your  constant  reader, 

and  very  humble  servant, 

Sabina  Gref.n, 
T.  now  Sabina  Rentfreb.' 
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*     N*432.    WEDXESDAY.  JULY  1*5.  1712. 


later  ssrrcc:  *=ser  o&xrs. — V:xe-  Ed  a.  Sx 


He  gabbles  Eke  a  §s»e  asadss  tie  swa&-ak±  ^xae. 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR,  Oifeni,  Jdr  14. 

*  Accobdutg  to  a  late  invitation  in  one  of  your  pa- 
pers to  every  man  who  pleases  to  write.  I  have  sent 
jpu  the  following  short  dissertation  against  the  rice 
of  being  prejudiced.    Your  most  humble  servant.' 

i.  «•  Man  is  a  sociable  creature,  and  a  lover  of  srlorv ; 
tWience  it  is,  that  when  several  persons  are  united  in 
the  same  society,  they  are  studious  to  lessen  the  re. 
{fetation  of  others,  in  order  to  raise  their  own.    The 
wise  are  content  to  guide  the  springs  in  silence,  and 
rejoice  m  secret  at  their  regular  progress.    To  prate 
flad  triumph  is  the  part  allotted  to  the  trifling  and 
superficial.    The  geese  were  providentially  ordained 
to  save  the  Capitol.    Hence  it  is,  that  the  invention 
of  marks  and  devices  to  distinguish  parties  is  owing 
to  the  beaux  and  belles  of  this  island.   Hats,  mould- 
ed into  different  cocks  and  pinches,  have  long  bid 
mutual  defiance ;  patches'  have  been  set  against 
patches  in  battle  array ;  stocks  have  risen  or  fallen 
in  proportion  to  head-dresses;   and  peace  or  war 
been  expected,  as  the  white  or  the  red  hood  hath 
prevailed.     These  are  the  standard-bearers  in  our 
contending  armies,  and  dwarfs  and  squires  who  carry 
the  impresses  of  the  giants  or  knights,  not  born  to 
fight  themselves,  but  to*  prepare  the  way  for  the  en- 
suing combat. 

'•  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  reflect  how  far  men 
of  weak  understanding,  and  strong  fancy,  are  hur- 

v  2 
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ried  by  their  prejudices,  even  to  the  believing  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  adverse  party  are  a  band  of 
villains  and  demons.  Foreigners  complain  that  the 
English  are  the  proudest  nation  under  heaven.  Per- 
haps they  too  have  their  share :  but  be  that  as  it  will, 
general  charges  against  bodies  of  men  is  the  fault  I 
am  writing  against.  It  must  be  owned,  to  our  shame, 
that  our  common  people,  and  most  who  have  not 
travelled,  have  an  irrational  contempt  for  the  lan- 
guage, dress,  customs,  and  even  the  shape  and 
minds  of  other  nations*  Some  men,  otherwise  of 
sense,  have  wondered  that  a  great  genius  should 
spring  out  of  Ireland ;  and  think  you  mad  in  affirm- 
ing that  fine  odes  have  been  written  in  Lapland. 

"  This  spirit  of  rivalship,  which  heretofore  reigned 
in  the  two  universities,  is  extinct,  and  almost  over  bo* 
twixt  college  and  college.  In  parishes  and  school*) 
the  thirst  of  glory  still  obtains.  At  the  seasons  of 
foot-ball  and  cock-fighting,  these  little  republics  re? 
assume  their  national  hatred  to  each  other.  My  te- 
nant in  the  country  is  verily  persuaded,  that  the  pa* 
rish  of  the  enemy  hath  not  one  honest  man  in  it* 

"  I  always  hated  satires  against  woman,  and  satins 
against  man :  I  am  apt  to  suspect  a  stranger  who 
laughs  at  the  religion  of  the  faculty ;  my  spleen  risoi 
at  a  dull  rogue,  who  is  severe  upon  mayors  sad 
aldermen ;  and  was  never  better  pleased  than  with  I 
piece  of  justice  executed  upon  the  body  of  a  Ten* 
plar,  who  was  very  arch  upon  parsons. 

"  The  necessities  of  mankind  require  various  em- 
ployments; and  whoever  excels  in  his  province  if 
worthy  of  praise.  All  men  are  not  educated  ate 
the  same  manner,  nor  have  all  the  same  talents* 
Those  who  are  deficient  deserve  pur  compassoOj 
and  have  a  title  to  our  assistance.  All  cannot  hi 
bred  in  the  same  place ;  but  in  all  places  there  arae, 
at  different  times,  such  persons  as  do  honour  to  their 
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society,  which  may  raise  envy  in  little  souli 
admired  and  cherished  by  generous  spirits. 

"  It  is  certainly  a  great  happiness  to  be  educated 
in  societies  of  great  and  eminent  men.  Their  in- 
structions and  examples  are  of  extraordinary  advan- 
tage. It  is  highly  proper  to  instil  such  a  reverence 
of  the  governing  persons,  and  concern  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  place,  as  may  spur  the  growing  members 
to  worthy  pursuits  and  honest  emulation;  but  to 
swell  young  minds  with  vain  thoughts  of  the  dignity 
of  their  own  brotherhood,  by  debasing  and  vilifying 
all  others,  doth  them  a  real  injury.  By  this  means 
I  have  found  that  their  efforts  have  become  languid, 
and  their  prattle  irksome,  as  thinking  it  sufficient 
praise  that  they  arc  children  of  so  illustrious  and 
ample  a  family.  I  should  think  it  a  surer  as  well 
as  more  generous  method,  to  set  before  the  eyes  of 
youth  such  persons  as  have  made  a  noble  progress 
m  fraternities  less  talked  of;  which  seems  tacitly  to 
reproach  their  sloth,  who  loll  so  heavily  in  the  seats 
of  mighty  improvement.  Active  spirits  hereby  would 
enlarge  their  notions;  whereas,  by  a  servile  imita- 
tion of  one,  or  perhaps  two,  admired  men,  in  their 
own  body,  they  can  only  gain  a  secondary  and  de- 
rivative kind  of  fame.  These  copiers  of  men,  like 
those  of  authors  or  painters,  run  into  affectations  of 
some  oddness,  which  perhaps  was  not  disagreeable 
in  the  original,  but  sits  ungracefully  on  the  narrow- 
souled  transcriber. 

"  By  such  early  corrections  of  vanity,  while  boys 
are  growing  into  men,  they  will  gradually  learn  not 
to  censure  superficially ;  hut  imbibe  those  principles 
of  general  kindness  and  humanity,  which  alone  can 
make  them  easy  to  themselves,  and  beloved  by  others. 

"  Reflections  of  this  nature  have  expunged  all  pre- 
jndices  out  of  my  heart ;  insomuch,  that  though  1  am 
a  Protestant,  I  hope  to  see  the  pope  and  cardi- 
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nals  without  violent  emotions  ;  and    though   I 
naturally  grave,  I  expect  to  meet  good  company  at 
Paris.  I  am,  Sir,  your  ohedient  9ervant." 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  find  you  are  a  general  undertaker,  and  have, 
hy  your  correspondents  or  sell',  an  insight  into  most 
things;  which  makes  me  apply  myself  to  you  at  pre- 
sent, in  the  sorest  calamity  that  ever  befel  man. 
My  wife  has  taken  something  ill  of  me,  and  has  not 
spoke  one  word  good  or  bad,  to  me,  or  any  body  id 
the  family,  since  Friday  was  sevennight.  What 
must  a  man  do  in  that  case?  Your  advice  would  be 
a  great  obligation  to,  Sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, Ralph  Thimbleton.' 
'  MB.  SPECTATOR,  July  15,  mi. 

'  When  you  want  a  trifle  to  fill  up  a  paper,  in  in- 
serting this  you  will  lay  an  obligation  on  your  hum- 
ble servant,  Olivia.' 
■  DEAR  OLIVIA, 

*  It  is  but  this  moment  I  have  had  the  happiness 
of  knowing  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  present  I 
received  the  second  of  April.  I  am  heartily  sorry  it 
did  not  come  to  hand  the  day  before  ;  for  I  cannot 
hut  think  it  very  hard  upon  people  to  lose  their  jest, 
that  offer  at  one  but  once  a  year.  I  congratulate 
myself  however  upon  the  earnest  given  me  of  some- 
thing farther  intended  in  my  favour ;  for  I  am  (old, 
that  the  man  who  is  thought  worthy  by  a  lady  to 
make  a  fool  of,  stands  fair  enough  in  her  opinion  to 
become  one  day  her  husband.  Till  such  time  el  I 
have  the  honour  of  being  sworn,  I  take  leave  to  sub- 
scribe myself,  dear  Olivia,  your  fool  elect, 

T.  NlCODEMUHClO.' 
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r;c  Majonio  canlatas  carmine  ranaa, 
Et  fruntem  nugis  solvere  diace  roeis. 

MuT,  Epig,  ii».  103. 
^Al  thought,  and  quiet  pain, 
ir'a  frogs,  or  my  luure  trifling  alrain. 

i  moral  world,  as  consisting  of  males  and  females, 
jf  a  mixed  nature,  and  filled  with  several  customs, 
fashions,  and  ceremonies,  which  would  have  no  place 
in  it  were  there  but  one  sex.  Had  our  species  no 
females  in  it,  men  would  be  quite  different  creatures 
from  what  tli ey  are  at  present:  their  endeavours  to 
please  the  opposite  sex  polishes  and  refines  them  out 
of  those  manners  which  are  most  natural  to  them, 
and  often  sets  them  upon  modelling  themselves,  not 
according  to  the  plans  which  they  approve  in  their 
own  opinions,  but  according  to  those  plans  which 
they  think  are  most  agreeable  lo  the  female  world. 
In  a  word,  man  would  not  only  be  an  unhappy,  but 
a  rude  unfinished  creature,  were  he  conversant  with 
none  but  those  of  his  own  make. 

Women,  on  the  other  side,  are  apt  to  form  them- 
selves in  every  thing  with  regard  to  that  other  half  of 
reasonable  creatures  with  whom  they  ate  here  blend- 
ed and  confused  :  their  thoughts  are  ever  turned 
upon  appearing  amiable  to  the  other  sex ;  they  talk, 
and  move,  and  smile,  with  a  design  upon  us ;  every 
feature  of  their  faces,  every  part  of  their  dress,  is 
filled  with  snares  and  allurements.  There  would  be 
no  such  animals  as  prudes  or  coquettes  in  the  world, 
were  there  not  such  an  animal  as  man.  In  short,  it 
Is  the  male  that  gives  charms  to  womankind,  that 
produces  an  air  in  their  faces,  a  grace  in  their 
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tions,  a  softness  in  their  voices,  and  a  delicacy  in 
their  complexions. 

As  this  mutual  regard  between  the  two  sexes 
tends  to  the  improvement  of  each  of  them,  we  may 
observe  that  men  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  rough 
and  brutal  natures,  who  live  as  if  there  were  no  such 
things  as  women  in  the  world ;  as,  on  the  contrary, 
women  who  have  an  indifference  or  aversion  for  their 
counterparts  in  human  nature,  are  generally  sour  and 
unamiable,  sluttish  and  censorious. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thoughts  by  a  little 
manuscript  which  is  lately  fallen  into  my  hands, 
and  which  I  shall  communicate  to  the  reader,  as  I 
have  done  some  other  curious  pieces  of  the  same 
nature,  without  troubling  him  with  any  inquiries 
about  the  author  of  it.     It  contains  a  summary  ac- 
count of  two  different  states  which  bordered  upon 
one   another.    The  one  was  a  commonwealth  of 
Amazons,  or  womeu  without  men ;  the  other  was  a 
republic  of  males,  that  had  not  a  woman  in  their 
whole  community.     As  these  two  states  bordered 
upon  one  another,  it  was  their  way,  it  seems,  to  meet 
upon  their  frontiers  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year, 
where  those  among  the  men  who  had  not  made  their 
choice  in  any  former  meeting  associated  themselves 
with  particular  women,  whom  they  were  afterward 
obliged  to  look  upon  as  their  wives  in  every  one  of 
these  yearly  rencounters.    The  children  that  sprung 
from  this  alliance,  if  males,  were  sent  to  their  re- 
spective fathers;   if  females,  continued  with  their 
mothers.     By  means  of  this  anniversary  carnival, 
"which  lasted  about  a  week,  the   commonwealths 
were  recruited  from  time  to  time,  and  supplied  with 
their  respective  subjects. 

These  two  states  were  engaged  together  in  a  per- 
petual league,  offensive  and  defensive ;  so  that  if  any 
foreign  potentate  offered  to  attack  either  of  them; 
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ith  lie  sexes  fell  upon  him  at  once,  and  quickly 
brought  him  to  reason.  It  was  remarkable  that  for 
many  ages  this  agreement  continued  inviolable  be- 
tween the  two  states,  notwithstanding,  as  was  said 
before,  they  were  husbands  and  wives  :  but  this  will 
not  appear  so  wonderful,  if  we  consider  that  they  did 
not  live  together  above  a  week  in  a  year. 

In  the  account  which  my  author  gives  of  the  male 
republic,  there  were  several  customs  very  remarkable. 
The  men  never  shaved  their  beards,  or  pared  their 
nails,  above  once  in  a  twelvemonth,  which  was  pro- 
bably about  the  time  of  the  great  annual  meeting 
upon  their  frontiers.  I  find  the  name  of  a  minister 
of  state  in  one  part  of  their  history,  who  was  fined  for 
appearing  too  frequently  in  clean  linen;  and  of  a 
certain  great  general,  who  was  turned  out  of  his  post 
for  effeminacy,  it  having  been  proved  upon  him  by 
several  credible  witnesses  that  he  washed  his  face 
every  morning.  If  any  member  of  the  common- 
wealth had  a  soft  voice,  a  smooth  face,  or  a  supple 
behaviour,  he  was  banished  into  the  commonwealth 
of  females,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  slave,  dressed 
in  petticoats,  and  set  a  spinning.  They  had  no  titles 
of  honour  among  them,  but  such  as  denoted  some 
bodily  strength  or  perfection,  as  such  a  one  '  the 
tall,'  such  a  one  *  the  stocky,'  such  a  one  '  the 
gruff.'  Their  public  debates  were  generally  managed 
with  kicks  and  cuffs,  insomuch  that  they  often  came 
from  the  council-table  with  broken  shins, black  eyes, 
and  bloody  nosea.  When  they  would  reproach  a 
man  in  the  most  bitter  terni3,  they  would  tell  him  his 
teeth  were  white,  or  that  he  had  a  fair  skin  and  a  soft 
hand.  The  greatest  man  I  meet  with  in  their  history 
was  one  who  could  lift  five  hundred  weight,  and  wore 
such  a  prodigious  pair  of  whiskers  as  had  never  been 
seen  in  the  commonwealth  before  his  time.  These 
(uaiamplishments  it  seems  had  rendered  him  so  po- 
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pular,  that  if  he  had  not  died  very  seasonably,  it  ift 
thought  he  might  have  enslaved  the  republic.  Havifig 
made  this  short  extract  out  of  the  history  of  the  male 
commonwealth,  I  shall  look  into  the  history  of  the 
neighbouring  state,  which  consisted  of  females;  and, 
if  I  find  any  thing  in  it,  will  not  fail  to  communicate 
it  to  the  public. — C. 
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Qaales  Threici®,  cum  flamina  Thermodontis 
Pulsant,  et  pictis  bellantur  Amazones  armis : 
Seu  circum  Hippolyten,  sea  cum  se  Martia  curra 
Penthesilea  retert  *,  raagnoque  ululante  tnmulto, 
Famine*  exultant  lunatis  agmina  peltis. 

Virg.  JEn.  xi.  659* 

So  march'd  the  Thracian  Amazons  of  old, 
When  Thermodon  with  bloody  billows  roll'd  \ 
Such  troops  as  these  in  shining  arms  were  seen, 
When  Theseus  met  in  fight  their  maiden  queen. 
Such  to  the  field  Penthesilea  led* 
From  the  fierce  virgin  when  the  Grecians  fled. 
With  such  returned  triumphant  from  the  war. 
Her  maids  with  cries  attend  the  lofty  car : 
They  clash  with  manly  force  their  moony  shields; 
With  female  shouts  resound  the  Phrygian  fields. 

Dryden. 

Having  carefully  perused  the  manuscript  I  men- 
tioned in  my  yesterday's  paper,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  republic  of  women,  I  find  in  it  several  parti- 
culars which  may  very  well  deserve  the  reader's  at- 
tention. 

The  girls  of  quality,  from  six  to  twelve  years  old, 
were  put  to  public  schools,  where  they  learned  to 
box  and  play  at  cudgels,  with  several  other  accom- 
plishments of  the  same  nature ;  so  that  nothing  was 
more  usual  than  to  see  a  little  miss  returning  home 
at. night  with  a  broken  pate,  or  two  or  three  teeft 
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knocked  out  of  her  head.  They  were  afterward 
taught  to  ride  the  great  horse,  to  shoot,  dart,  or  sling, 
and  listed  into  several  companies,  in  order  to  perfect 
themselves  in  military  exercises.  No  woman  was 
to  be  married  till  she  had  killed  her  man.  The  la- 
dies of  fashion  used  to  play  with  young  lions  instead 
of  lap-dogs ;  and  when  they  made  any  parties  of  di- 
version, instead  of  entertaining  themselves  at  ombre 
or  piquet,  they  would  wrestle  and  pilch  the  bar  for 
a  whole  afternoon  together.  There  was  never  any 
such  thing  as  a  blush  seen,  or  a  sigh  heard,  in  the 
commonwealth.  The  women  never  dressed  but  to 
look  terrible ;  to  which  end  they  would  sometimes 
after  a  battle,  paint  their  cheeks  with  the  blood  of 
their  enemies.  For  this  reason,  likewise,  the  face 
which  had  the  most  scars  was  looked  upon  as  the 
most  beautiful.  If  they  found  lace,  jewels,  ribands, 
or  any  ornaments  in  silver  or  gold,  among  the  booty 
which  they  had  taken,  they  used  to  dress  their 
horses  with  it,  but  never  entertained  a  thought  of 
wearing  it  themselves.  There  were  particular  rights 
and  privileges  allowed  to  any  member  of  the  com- 
monwealth who  was  a  mother  of  three  daughters. 
The  senate  was  made  up  of  old  women  ;  for  by  the 
laws  of  the  country,  none  was  to  be  a  counsellor  of 
state  that  was  not  past  child-bearing.  They  used 
to  boast  that  their  republic  had  continued  four  thou- 
sand years,  which  is  altogether  improbable,  unless 
we  may  suppose,  what  I  am  very  apt  to  think,  that 
they  measured  their  time  by  lunar  years. 

There  was  a  great  revolution  brought  about  in  this 
female  republic  by  means  of  a  neighbouring  king, 
who  had  made  war  upon  them  several  years  with 
various  success,  and  at  length  overthrew  them  in  a 
very  great  battle.  This  defeat  they  ascribe  to  seve- 
ral causes  :  some  say  that  the  secretary  of  state, 
having  been  troubled  with  the  vapours,  had  com- 
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nitted  6ome  fatal  mistakes  in  several  dispatches 
about  that  time.  Otliers  pretend  that  the  first  mi- 
nister being  big  with  child,  could  not  attend  the 
public  affairs,  as  so  great  an  exigency  of  state  re- 
quired ;  but  this  I  can  give  no  manner  of  credit  to, 
since  it  seems  to  contradict  a  fundamental  maxim  in 
their  government  which  I  have  before  mentioned.  My 
author  gives  the  most  probable  reason  of  this  great 
disaster ;  for  he  affirms  that  the  general  was  brought 
to  bed,  or  (as  others  say)  miscarried,  the  very  night 
before  the  battle  :  however  it  was,  this  signal  over- 
throw obliged  them  to  call  in  the  male  republic  to 
their  assistance ;  but  notwithstanding  their  common 
efforts  to  repulse  the  victorious  enemy,  the  war  con- 
tinued for  many  years  before  they  could  entirely 
bring  it  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

The  campaigns  which  both  sexes  passed  together 
made  them  so  well  acquainted  with  one  another, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  did  not  care  for  part- 
ing. In  the  beginning  of  it  they  lodged  in  separate 
camps,  but  afterward,  as  they  grew  more  familiar, 
they  pitched  their  tents  promiscuously. 

From  this  time,  the  armies  being  checkered  frill) 
both  sexes,  they  polished  apace.  The  men  used  to 
invite  their  fellow-soldiers  into  their  quarters,  and 
would  drc3s  their  tents  with  flowers  and  boughs  for 
their  reception.  If  they  chanced  to  like  one  more 
than  another,  they  would  be  cutting  her  name  in  the 
table,  or  chalking  out  her  figure  upon  a  wall,  or  talk- 
ing of  her  in  a  kind  of  rapturous  language,  which  by 
degrees  improved  into  verse  and  sonnet.  These 
were  as  the  first  rudiments  of  architecture,  painting, 
and  poetry,  among  this  savage  people.  After  any 
advantage  over  the  enemy,  both  sexes  used  to  jump 
together,  and  make  a  clattering  with  their  sword* 
and  shields,  for  joy,  which  in  a  few  years  produced 
several  regular  tunes  and  set  dances. 


As  Llie  two  armies  romped  on  these  occasions,  the 
women  complained  of  the  thick  bushy  beards  and 
long  nails  of  their  confederates,  who  thereupon  took 
care  to  prune  themselves  into  such  figures  as  were 
most  pleading  to  (li'ir  lemulc  friends  and  allies. 

When  they  hud  taken  any  spoils  from  the  enemy, 
the  men  would  make  a  present  of  every  thing  that 
was  rich  and  showy  to  the  women  whom  they  most 
admired,  and  would  frequently  dress  the  necks,  or 
heads,  or  arms,  of  their  mistresses,  with  any  thing 
which  they  thought  appeared  gay  or  pretty.  The 
women  observing  that  the  men  took  delight  in  look- 
ing upon  them  when  they  were  adorned  with  such 
trappings  and  gewgaws,  set  their  heads  at  work  to 
find  out  new  inventions,  and  to  outshine  one  another 
in  all  councils  of  war,  or  the  like  solemn  meetings. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  men  observing  how  the  wo- 
men's hearts  were  set  upon  finery,  begun  to  embel- 
lish themselves,  and  look  as  agreeably  as  they  could 
in  the  eyes  of  their  associates.  In  short,  after  a  few 
years'  conversing  together,  the  women  had  learned 
to  smile,  and  the  men  to  ogle ;  the  women  grew  soft, 
and  the  men  lively. 

When  they  had  thus  insensibly  formed  one  an- 
other, upon  the  finishing  of  the  war,  which  concluded 
with  an  entire  conquest  of  their  common  enemy,  the 
colonels  in  one  army  married  the  colonels  in  the 
other;  the  captains  in  the  same  manner  took  the 
captains  to  their  wives  :  the  whole  body  of  common 
soldiers  were  matched  after  the  example  of  their 
leaders.  By  this  means  the  two  republics  incorpo- 
rated with  one  another,  and  became  the  most  flou- 
rishing and  polite  government  in  the  part  of  the 
world  which  they  inhabited.— C. 
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Nee  duo  sunt,  et  forma  duplex,  nee  foemina  dici, 
Nee  puer,  ut  possint :  neutrumque  et  utrumque  videntar. 

Ovid.  Met.  iv.  378. 

Both  bodies  in  a  single  body  mix, 

A  single  body  with  a  doable  sex. — Addison. 

Most  of  the  papers  I  give  the  public  are  written  on 
subjects  that  never  vary,  but  are  for  ever  fixed  and 
immutable.  Of  this  kind  are  all  my  more  serious 
essays  and  discourses ;  but  there  is  another  sort  of 
speculations,  which  I  consider  as  occasional  papers, 
that  take  their  rise  from  the  folly,  extravagance,  and 
caprice,  of  the  present  age.  For  I  look  upon  myself 
as  one  set  to  watch  the  manners  and  behaviour  of 
my  countrymen  and  contemporaries,  and  to  mark 
down  every  absurd  fashion,  ridiculous  custom,  or  af- 
fected form  of  speech,  that  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  world  during  the  course  of  these  my  specula- 
tions. The  petticoat  no  sooner  began  to  swell,  but 
I  observed  its  motions.  The  party-patches  had  not 
time  to  muster  themselves  before  I  detected  them. 
I  had  intelligence  of  the  coloured  hood  the  very  first 
time  it  appeared  in  a  public  assembly.  I  might  here 
mention  several  other  the  like  contingent  subjects, 
upon  which  I  have  bestowed  distinct  papers.  By 
this  means  I  have  so  effectually  quashed  those  irre- 
gularities which  gave  occasion  to  them,  that  I  am 
afraid  posterity  will  scarce  have  a  sufficient  idea  of 
them  to  relish  those  discourses  which  were  in  no 
little  vogue  at  the  time  when  they  were  written. 
They  will  be  apt  to  think  that  the  fashions  and  cus- 
toms I  attacked  were  some  fantastic  conceits  of  my 
own,  and  that  their  great  grandmothers  could  not 
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a  whimsical  as  I  have  represented  thi 
this  reason,  when  I  think  on  the  figure  my  several 
volumes  of  speculations  will  make  about  a  hundred 
years  hence,  I  consider  them  as  so  many  pieces  of 
old  plate,  where  the  weight  will  be  regarded,  but  the 
fashion  lost. 

Among  the  several  female  extravagances  I  have 
already  taken  notice  of,  there  is  one  which  still  keeps 
its  ground.  I  mean  that  of  the  ladies  who  dress 
themselves  in  a  hat  and  feather,  a  riding  coat  and 
a  periwig,  or  at  least  tie  up  their  hair  in  a  bag  or 
riband,  in  imitation  of  the  smart  part  of  the  opposite 
sex.  As  in  my  yesterday's  paper  I  gave  an  account 
of  the  mixture  of  two  sexes  in  one  commonwealth,  I 
shall  here  take  notice,  of  this  mixture  of  two  sexes  in 
one  person.  I  have  already  shewn  my  dislike  of  this 
immodest  custom  more  than  once;  but,  in  contempt 
of  every  thing  I  have  hitherto  said,  I  am  informed 
that  the  highways  about  this  great  city  are  still  very 
much  infested  with  these  female  cavaliers. 

I  remember  when  I  was  at  my  friend  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley's  about  this  time  twelvemonth,  an  equestrian 
lady  of  this  order  appeared  upon  the  plains  which 
lay  at  a  distance  from  his  house.  I  was  at  that  time 
walking  in  the  fields  with  my  old  friend;  and  as  his 
tenants  ran  out  on  every  side  to  see  so  strange  a  sight, 
Sir  Roger  asked  one  of  them,  who  came  by  us,  what 
it  was  ?  To  which  the  country  fellow  replied,  *  "lis 
a  gentlewoman,  saving  your  worship's  presence,  in  a 
coat  and  hat.'  This  produced  a  great  deal  of  mirth 
at  the  knight's  house,  where  we  had  a  story  at  the 
same  time  of  another  of  his  tenants,  who  meeting  this 
gentl emsin -like  lady  on  the  highway,  was  asked  by 
her  whether  that  was  Coverley-hall  ?  The  honest 
man  seeing  only  the  male  part  of  the  querist,  replied, 
'Yes,  Sir;' but  upon  the  second  question,  whether 
Sir  Roger  tie  Coverley  was  a  married  man?  having 
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dropped  his  eye  upou  the  petticoat,  he  changed  bis 
note  iu to  4  No,  Madam.' 

Had  one  of  these  hermaphrodites  appeared  in 
Juvenal's  days,  with  what  an  indignation  should  we 
have  seen  her  described  by  that  excellent  satirist! 
He  would  have  represented  her  in  her  riding-habit 
as  a  greater  monster  than  the  centaur.  He  would 
have  called  for  sacrifices,  or  purifying  wafers,  to  ex- 
piate the  appearance  of  such  a  prodigy. .  He  would 
nave  invoked  the  shade?  of  Portia  or  Lucretia,  to 
see  into  what  the  Roman  ladies  had  transformed 
themselves. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  for  treating  the  sex  with 
greater  tenderness,  and  have  all  along  made  use  qf 
the  most  gentle  methods  to  bring  them  off  from  spy 
little  extravagance  into  which  they  have  sometimes 
unwarily  fallen.  I  think  it  howeyer  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  keep  up  the  partition  between  the  two  sexes, 
and  to  take  notice  of  the  smallest  encroachments 
which  the  one  makes  upon  the  other.  J  hope  there- 
fore that  I  shall  not  hear  any  more  complaints  on  this 
subject.  I  am  sure  my  she-disciples,  who  peruse 
these  my  daily  lectures,  have  profited  but  little  by 
them,  if  they  are  capable  of  giving  into  such  an 
amphibious  dress.  This  I  should  not  have  mentioned, 
had  not  I  lately  met  one  of  these  my  female  readers 
in  Hyde-park,  who  looked  upon  me  with  a  masculine 
assurance,  and  cocked  her  hat  full  in  my  face. 

For  my  part,  I  have  one  general  key  to  the  be- 
haviour of  the  fair  sex.  When  I  see  them  singular 
in  ajiy  part  of  their  dress,  I  conclude  it  is  not  without 
some  evil  intention ;  and  therefore  question  not  but 
the  design  of  this  strange  fashion  is  to  smite  more 
effectually  their  male  beholders.  Now  to  set  them 
right  in  this  particular,  J  would  fain  have  them  con- 
sider with  themselves,  whether  we  are  not  more  likely 
to  be  struck  by  a  figure  entirely  female,  than  with  such 
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a  one  as  we  may  see  every  day  in  our  glasses.  Or, 
if  they  please,  let  them  reflect  upon  their  own  hearts, 
and  think  how  they  would  be  affected  should  they 
meet  a  man  on  horseback  in  his  breeches  and  jack- 
boots, and  at  the  same  time  dressed  up  io  a  commode 
and  a  nightraile. 

I  must  observe  that  this  fashion  was  first  of  all 
brought  to  us  from  France,  a  country  which  has  in- 
fected all  the  nations  of  Europe  with  its  levity.  I 
speak  not  this  in  derogation  of  a  whole  people,  hav- 
ing more  than  once  found  fault  with  those  general 
reflections  which  strike  at  kingdoms  or  common- 
wealths in  the  gross— a  piece  of  cruelty,  which  an 
ingenious  writer  of  our  own  compares  to  that  of 
Caligula,  who  wished  the  Roman  people  had  all  but 
one  neck,  that  he  might  behead  them  at  a  blow.  I 
shall  therefore  only  remark, thatasliveliness  and  as- 
surance are  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  qualifications 
of  the  French  nation,  the  same  habits  and  customs 
will  not  give  the  same  offence  to  that  people  which 
they  produce  among  those  of  our  own  country.  Mo- 
desty is  our  distinguishing  character,  as  vivacity  is 
theirs:  and  when  this  our  national  virtue  appears  in 
that  female  beauty  for  which  our  British  ladies  are 
celebrated  above  all  others  in  the  universe,  it  makes 
up  the  most  amiable  object  that  the  eye  of 
possibly  behold. — C. 
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Willi  thumbs  bent  back,  Ihej  popularly  kill.— 

Being  a  person  of  insatiable  curiosity,  I  could  not 

forbear  going  on  Wednesday  last  to  a  place  of  no 

s3 
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—Verso  pollite  valgi 

duilt  popular! lei.— Jov.  Sa(.  ill.  30. 
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small  renown  for  the  gallantry  of  the  lower  order  of 
Britons,  namely,  to  the  Bear-garden,  at  Hockley  k 
the  Hole ;  where  (as  a  whitish-brown  paper,  put  into 
my  hands  in  the  street,  informed  me)  there  was  to  be 
a  trial  of  skill  exhibited  between  two  masters  of  the 
noble  science  of  defence,  at  two  of  the  clock  precisely. 
I  was  not  a  little  charmed  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
challenge,  which  ran  thus : 

'  I  James  Miller,  serjeant  (lately  come  from  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal),  master  of  the  noble  science  of 
defence,  hearing  in  most  places  where  I  have  been 
of  the  great  fame  of  Timothy  Buck,  of  London,  master 
of  the  said  science,  do  invite  him  to  meet  me  and  ex- 
ercise at  the  several  weapons  following,  viz. 
'  Back  sword,  Single  falchion, 

*  Sword  and  dagger,  Case  of  falchions, 
'  Sword  and  buckler,  Quarter  staff.' 
If  the  generous  ardour  in  James  Miller  to  dispute 
the  reputation  of  Timothy  Buck  had  something  re- 
sembling the  old  heroes  of  romance,  Timothy  Back 
returned  answer  in  the  same  paper  with  the  like  spi- 
rit, adding  a  little  indignation,  at  being  challenged, 
and  seeming  to  condescend  to  fight  James  Miller, 
not  in  regard  to  Miller  himself,  but  in  that,  as  the 
fame  went  out,  he  had  fought  Parkes  of  Coventry. 
The  acceptance  of  the  combat  ran  in  these  words: 

*  I  Timothy  Buck,  of  Clare-market,  master  of  the 
noble  science  of  defence,  hearing  he  did  fight  Mr. 
Parkes*  of  Coventy,  will  not  fail  (God  wiiling)to  meet 
this  fair  inviter  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  de- 
siring a  clear  stage  and  no  favour. — Vivat  Regina! 

I  shall  not  here  look  back  on  the  spectacles  of  the 

*  On  a  large  tomb  in  the  great  church-yard  of  Coventry  is  the 
following,  inscription : 

'  To  the  memory  of  Mr.  John  Sparkes,  a  native  of  this  city: 
he  was  a  man  of  a  mild  disposition,  a  gladiator  by  profession, 
who,  after  having  fought  350  battles  in  the  principal  parts  of 
Europe  with  honour  and  applause,  at  length  quitted  the  stage* 
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ts  aud  Romans  of  this  kind,  but  must  believe 
this  custom  took  its  rise  from  the  ages  of  knight- 
errantry  ;  from  those  who  loved  one  woman  so  well, 
that  they  hated  all  men  and  women  else ;  from  those 
who  would  fight  you,  whether  you  were  or  were,  not 
of  their  mind ;  from  those  who  demanded  the  com- 
bat of  their  contemporaries,  both  for  admiring  their 
mistress  or  discommending  her.  I  cannot  therefore 
but  lament,  that  the  terrible  part  of  the  ancient  fight 
is  preserved,  when  the  amorous  side  of  it  is  forgotten. 
We  have  retained  the  barbarity,  but  lost  the  gallantry 
of  the  old  combatants.  I  could  wish,  methinks, 
these  gentlemen  had  consulted  me  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  conflict.  I  was  obliged  by  a  fair  young 
maid,  whom  I  understood  to  be  called  Elizabeth 
Preston,  daughter  of  the  keeper  of  the  garden,  with 
a  glass  of  water;  who  I  imagined  might  have  been, 
for  form's  sake,  the  general  representative  of  the  lady 
fought  for,  and  from  her  beauty  the  proper  Amaryllis 
on  these  occasions.  Tt  would  have  run  better  in  the 
challenge,  '  I  James  Miller,  serjeant,  who  have  tra- 
velled parts  abroad,  .and  came  last  from  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal,  Cor  the  love  of  Elizabeth  Preston,  do  as- 
sert that  the  said  Elizabeth  i^  the  fairest  of  women.' 
Then  the  answer;  'I  Timothy  Buck,  who  have  stayed 
in  Great  Britain  during  all  the  war  in  foreign  parts, 
for  the  sake  of  Susannah  Page,  do  deny  that.  Eliza- 
beth Preston  is  so  fair  as  the  said  Susannah  Page, 
Let  Susannah  Page  look  on,  and  I  desire  of  James 
Miller  no  favour.' 
This  would  give  the  battle  quite  another  turn  ;  and 

ihcaHted  hi*  sword,  and  with  Christian  resignation,  submitted  to 
grand  victor  in  tlir  jjil  vu;ir  of  his  age. 

'  .1,1110  salath  hamunr  1733. 
Hi»  friend.  Serjeant  Miller,  here  mentioned,  n  man  of  vast 
ilhlclic  arcomplisliniirnts,  was  advanced  afterward  to  Ihe  rank  of 
»c»i>Uini"  Ihe  lliiii-li  limy,  and  did  nolable  service)"  ScoLland 
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a  proper  station  for  the  ladies,  whose  complexion  was 
disputed  by  the  sword,  would  animate  the  disputants 
with  a  more  gallant  incentive  than  the  expectation  of 
money  from  the  spectators;  though  I  would  not  have 
that  neglected,  but  thrown  to  that  fair  one  whose 
lover  was  approved  by  the  donor. 

Yet,  considering  the  thing  wants  such  amendments, 
it  was  carried  with  great  order.  James  Miller  came 
on  first,  preceded  by  two  disabled  drummers,  to  shew, 
I  suppose,  that  the  prospect  of  maimed  bodies  did 
not  in  the  least  deter  him.  There  ascended  with  the 
daring  Miller  a  gentleman,  whose  name  I  could  not 
learn,  with  a  dogged  air,  as  unsatisfied  that  he  was 
not  principal.  This  son  of  anger  lowered  at  the 
whole  assembly,  and,  weighing  himself  as  he  marched 
around  from  side  to  side,  with  a  stiff  knee  and 
shoulder,  he  gave  intimations  of  the  purpose  he 
smothered  till  he  saw  the  issue  of  this  encounter. 
Miller  had  a  blue  riband  tied  round  the  sworcf  arm ; 
which  ornament  I  conceive  to  be  the  remain  of  that 
custom  of  wearing  a  mistress's  favour  on  such  occa- 
sions of  old.  •• 

Miller  is  a  man  of  six  foot  eight  inches  height,  of  a 
kind  but  bold  aspect,  well-fashioned,  and  ready  of  his 
limbs,  and  such  a  readiness  as  spoke  his  ease  in  them 
was  obtained  from  a  habit  of  motion  in  military  ex- 
ercise. 

The  expectation  of  the  spectators  was  now  almost 
at  its  height;  and  the  crowd  pressing  in,  several  ac- 
tive persons  thought  they  were  placed  rather  accord- 
ing to  their  fortune  than  their  merit,  and  took  it  in 
their  heads  to  prefer  themselves  from  the  open  area 
or  pit  to  the  galleries.  This  dispute  between  desert 
and  property  brought  many  to  the  ground,  and  raised 
others  in  proportion  to  the  highest  seats  by  turns,  for 
the  space  often  minutes,  till  Timothy  Buck  came  on, 
and  the  whole  assembly,  giving  up  their  disputes, 
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turned  (heir  eyes  upon  ihe  champions.  Then  it  was 
that  every  man's  affection  turned  to  one  or  the  other 
irresistibly.  A  judicious  gentleman  near  me  said, '  I 
could,  me  thinks,  be  Miller's  second,  but  T  had  rather 
have  Buck  for  mine.'  Miller  bad  an  audacious  look 
that  louk  the  eye;  Buck  a  perfect  composure,  that 
engaged  the  judgment.  Buck  came  on  in  a  plain 
coat,  and  kept  all  his  air  tilt  the  instant  of  engaging; 
at  which  time  he  undressed  to  his  shirt,  his  arm 
adorned  with  a  bandage  of  red  riband.  No  one  can 
describe  the  sudden  concern  in  the  whole  assembly; 
the  most  tumultuous  crowd  in  nature  was  as  still  and 
as  much  engaged  as  if  all  their  lives  depended  on  the 
first  blow.  The  combatants  met  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
stage,  and  shaking  hands,  as  removing  all  malice, 
they  retired  with  much  grace  to  the  extremities  of  it; 
from  whence  they  immediately  faced  about,  and  ap- 
proached each  other,  Miller  with  a  heart  full  of  re- 
solution, Buck  witii  a  watchful  untroubled  counte- 
nance: Buck  regarding  principally  his  own  defence, 
Miller  chiefly  thoughtful  of  annoying  his  opponent. 
It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  many  escapes  and  im- 
perceptible defences  between  two  men  of  quick  eyes 
and  ready  limbs  ;  but  Miller's  heat  laid  him  open  to 
the  rebuke  of  the  calm  Buck,  by  a  large  cut  on  the 
forehead.  Much  effusion  of  blood  covered  his  eyes 
in  a  moment,  and  the  huzzas  of  the  crowd  undoubt- 
edly quickened  the  anguish.  The  assembly  was  di- 
vided into  parties  upon  their  different  ways  of  fight- 
ing; while  a  poor  nymph  la  one  of  the  galleries  ap- 
parently suffered  for  Miller,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears.  As  soon  as  his  wound  was  wrapped  up,  he 
came  on  again  with  a  lit i lc  rage,  which  still  disabled 
him  farther.  But  what  biave  man  can  be  wounded 
into  more  caution  and  patience  ?  The  nest  was  a 
warm  eager  onset,  which  ended  in  a  decisive  stroke 
on  the  left  leg  of  Miller.     The  lady  in  the  gallery, 
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during  this  second  strife,  covered  htr  face,  and  iW 
my  part,  1  could  not  keep  my  thoughts  from  being 
mostly  employed  on  the  consideration  of  her  unhap- 
py circumstance  that  moment,  hearing  the  clash  of 
awords,  and  apprehending  life  or  victory  concerned 
her  lover  in  every  blow,  but  not  daring  to  satisfy  her- 
self on  whom  they  fell.  The  wound  was  exposed  lo 
the  view  of  all  who  could  delight  in  it,  aDd  sewed  up 
on  the  stage.  The  surly  second  of  Miller  declared 
at  this  time,  that  he  would  that  day  fortnight  figlit 
Mr.  Buck  at  the  same  weapons,  declaring  himself 
the  muster  of  the  renowned  Gorman  ;  but  Buck  de- 
nied him  the  honour  of  that  courageous  disciple,  and  - 
asserting  that  he  himself  had  taught  that  champion, 
accepted  the  challenge. 

There  is  something  in  nature  very  unaccountable 
on  such  occasions,  when. we  see  the  people  take  a 
certain  painful  gratification  in  beholding  these  en- 
counters. Is  it  cruelty  that  administers  diis  sort  of 
delight?  or  is  it  a  pleasure  which  is  taken  in  die  ex- 
ercise of  pity?  It  was,  methought,  pretty  remarka- 
ble that  the  business  of  the  day  being  a  trial  of  skill, 
the  popularity  did  not  run  so  high  as  one  would  hsre 
expected  on  the  side  of  Buck.  Is  it  that  people's 
passions  have  their  rise  in  self-love,  and  thought 
themselves  (in  spite  of  all  the  courage  they  had!  lia- 
ble to  the  fate  of  Miller,  but  could  not  so  easily  think 
themselves  qualified  like  Buck? 

Tully  speaks  of  this  custom  with  less  horror  lliRii 
one  would  expect,  though  he  confesses  it  was  much 
abused  in  his  time,  and  seems  directly  to  approve 
of  it  under  its  first  regulations,  when  criminals  only 
fought  before  the  people,  '  Crudele  gladiatorum  tpt- 
ctactdum  ct  inhumanum  numiullis  videri  so/et;  tt  hotii 
scio  annon  ita  sit  ut  mine  Jit ;  cilm  verb  sontcs  ftrro  dc- 
pvgnabant,  auribus  fortasse  mttlta,  ocvlis  qvideia  nuib. 
poterat  esscfortior  contra  dulorem  et  mortem  aV 
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'  The  shows  of  gladiators  may  be  thought  barbarous 
and  inhuman,  and  I  know  not  but  it  is  so  as  it  is  now 
practised ;  but  in  those  times  when  only  criminals 
were  combatants,  the  ear  perhaps  might  receive  many 
better  instructions,  but  it  is  impossible  that  any  thing 
which  affects  our  eyes  should  Fortify  us  so  well  against 
— :t  and  death.'— T. 

mi'  iiiijiuni;  h.tc  facing  Tune  [nc  liuiimi..'-  ni!. ,..-m 
imperitos  remm,  ('ductus,  liiit  ri  ■,  in  fraodero  illicis? 
Sollicilando  el  pollicilandu  coram  aniinQi  lattaj? 
Ac  mcrelricios  oraores  nuptiis  conglulinas '. 

1'er.  And.  act. 
Shall  you  escape  with  impunity;  you  who  lay  snares  for  young 

men  of  a  liberal  education,  but  unacquainted  with  the  ' 

and  by  furce  of  importunity  and  promises  draw  the 
marry  harlots? 

The  other  day  passed  by  me  in  her  chariot  a  lady 
with  that  pale  and  wan  complexon  which  we 
times  see  in  young  people  who  are  fallen  into 
and  private  anxiety  of  mind,  which  antedate  age  and 
sickness.  It  is  not  three  years  ago  since  she  was 
gay,  airy,  and  a  little  towards  libertine  in  her  carriage ; 
but,  me  thought,  I  easily  forgave  her  that  little  inso- 
lence, which  she  so  severely  pays  for  in  her  present 
condition.  Flavilla,  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  is  mar- 
ried to  a  sullen  fool  with  wealth.  Her  beauty  and 
merit  are  lost  upon  the  dolt,  who  is  insensible  of  per- 
fection in  any  thing.  Their  hours  together  are  either 
painful  or  insipid.  The  minutes  she  has  to  herself  in 
hia  absence  are  not  sufficient  to  give  vent  at  her  eyes, 


his  abst 
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to  the  grief  and  torment  of  his  last  conversation.  This 
poor  creature  was  sacrificed  with  a  temper,  which, 
under  the  cultivation  of  a  man  of  sense,  would  hare 
made  the  most  agreeable  companion,  into  the  arms 
of  this  loathsome  yokefellow,  by  Sempronia.    Sem- 
pronia  is  a  good  lady,  who  supports  herself  in  an  af- 
fluent condition,  by  contracting  friendship  with  rich 
young  widows,  and  maids  of  plentiful  fortunes  at 
their  own  disposal,  and  bestowing  her  friends  upon 
worthless  indigent  fellows;  on  the  other  side,  shein- 
snares  inconsiderate  and  rash  youths  of  great  estates 
into  the  arms  of  vicious  women.    For  this  purpose, 
she  is  accomplished  in  all  the  arts  which  can  make 
her  acceptable  at  impertinent  visits  ;  she  knows  all 
that  passes  in  every  quarter,  and  is  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  favourite  servants,  busy-bodies,  depend- 
ants, and  poor  relations,  of  all  persons  of  condition' 
in  the  whole  town.     At  the  price  of  a  good  sum  of 
money,  Sempronia,  by  the  instigation  of  Flavilla's 
mother,  brought  about  the  match  for  the  daughter; 
and  the  reputation  of  this,  which  is  apparently,  in 
point  of  fortune,  more  than  Flavilla  could  expect,  has 
gained  her  the  visits  and  frequent  attendance  of  the 
crowd  of  mothers,  who  had  rather  see  their  children 
miserable  in  great  wealth,  than  the  happiest  of  the 
race  of  mankind  in  a  less  conspicuous  state  of  life. 
When  Sempronia  is  so  well  acquainted  with  a  wo- 
man's temper  and  circumstances,  that  she  believes 
marriage  would  be  acceptable  to  her,  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  man  who  shall  get  her,  her  next  step  is 
to  look  out  for  some  one,  whose  condition  has  some  se- 
cret wound  in  it,  and  wants  a  sum,  yet,  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  not  unsuitable  to  her.  If  such  is  not  easily  had, 
she  immediately  adorns  a  worthless  fellow  with  what 
estate  she  thinks  convenient,  and  adds  as  great  a  share 
of  good  humour  and  sobriety  as  is  requisite.     After 
this  is  settled,  no  impprtunities,  arts,  and  devices,  are 
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omitted,  to  hasten  the  lady  to  her  happiness.  In  the 
general,  indeed,  she  is  a  person  of  so  strict  justice, 
that  she  marries  a  poor  gallant  to  a  rich  wench,  and 
a  moneyless  girl  to  a  man  of  fortune.  But  then  she 
has  no  manner  of  conscience  in  the  disparity,  when 
she  has  a  mind  to  impose  a  poor  rogue  for  one  of  an 
estate  :  she  has  no  remorse  in  adding  to  it,  that  he  is 
illiterate,  ignorant,  and  uufashioucd;  but  makes  those 
imperfections  arguments  of  the  truth  of  his  wealth; 
and  will,  on  such  an  occasion,  with  a  very  grave  face, 
charge  the  people  of  condition  with  neligence  in  the 
education  of  their  children.  Exception  being  made 
the  other  day  against  an  ignorant  booby  of  her  own 
clothing,  whom  she  was  putting  off  for  a  rich  heir  ; 
*  Madam,'  said  she,  '  yon  know  there  is  no  making 
children,  who  know  they  have  estates,  attend  their 
books.' 

Sempronia,  by  these  arts,  is  loaded  with  presents, 
importuned  for  her  acquaintance,  and  admired  by 
those  who  do  not  know  the  first  taste  of  life,  as  a 
woman  of  exemplary  good  breeding.  But  sure  to 
murder  and  to  rob  are  less  iniquities,  than  to  raise 
profit  by  abuses  as  irreparable  as  taking  away  life  ; 
but  more  grievous,  as  making  it  lastingly  unhappy. 
To  rob  a  lady  at  play  of  half  her  fortune,  is  not  so  ill 
as  giving  the  whole  and  herself  to  an  unworthy  hus- 
band. But  Sempronia  can  administer  consolation 
to  an  unhappy  fair  at  home,  by  leading  her  to  an 
agreeable  gallant  elsewhere.  She  can  then  preach 
the  general  condition  of  all  the  married  world,  and 
tell  an  inexperienced  young  woman  the  methods  of 
softening  her  affliction,  and  laugh  at  her  simplicity 
and  want  of  knowledge,  with  an  '  Oh !  my  dear,  you 
will  know  better.' 

The  wickedness  of  Sempronia,  one  would  think, 
should  be  superlative ;  but  I  cannot  but  esteem  that 
"  some  parents  equal  to  it:  I  mean  such  as  sacri- 
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fice  the  greatest  endowments  and  qualifications  to 
base  bargains.  A  parent  who  forces  a  child  of  a  li- 
beral and  ingenious*  spirit,  into  the  arms  of  a  clown 
or  a  blockhead,  obliges  her  to  a  crime  too  odious  foi 
a  name.  It  is  in  a  degree  the  unnatural  conjunction 
of  rational  and  brutal  beings.  Yet  what  is  there  so 
common,  as  the  bestowing  an  accomplished  woman 
with  such  a  disparity?  And  1  could  name  crowds 
who  lead  miserable  lives  for  want  of  knowledge  in 
their  parents  of  this  maxim,  that  good  sense  and 
good  nature  always  go  together.  That  which  is  at- 
tributed to  fools,  and  called  good-nature,  is  only  an 
inability  of  observing  what  is  faulty,  which  turns,  m 
marriage,  into  a  suspicion  of  every  thing  as  sutl)- 
from  a  consciousness  of  that  inability. 
'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
1 1  am  entirely  of  your  opinion  with  relation  to  the 
equestrian  females,  who  affect  both  the  masculine 
and  feminine  air  at  the  same  time ;  and  cannot  for- 
bear making  a  presentment  against  another  order  of 
them,  who  grow  very  numerous  and  powerful;  and 
since  our  language  is  not  very  capable  of  good  com- 
pound words,  1  must  he  contented  to  call  themoniy 
"  the  naked- shouldered."  These  beauties  are  not 
contented  to  make  lovers  wherever  they  appear,  but 
they  must  make  rivals  at  the  same  time.  Were  you 
to  see  Gatty  walk  the  park  at  liigh  mail,  you  would 
expect  those  who  followed  her  and  those  who  met 
her  would  immediately  draw  their  swords  for  her. 
I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  provide  for  the  future,  that  w* 
men  may  stick  to  their  faces  for  doing  any  farther 
mischief,  and  not  allow  any  but  direct  traders  hi 
beauty  to  expose  more  than  the  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
unless  you  please  to  allow  this  after-game  to  lht*e 
who  are  very  defective  in  the  charms  of  the  counts- 
•  Ingenuous. 
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nance.  I  can  say,  to  my  sorrow,  the  present  prac- 
tice is  very  unfair,  when  to  look  back  is  death ;  and 
it  may  be  said  of  our  beauties,  as  a  great  poet  did 
of  bullets, 


Tticv  kill 


wound,  like  Paruiiaiis,  as  they  fly. 
to  your  animadversion  ;  s 


1 1  submit  this 
for  the  little  while  1  have  left, 

'  Your  humble  servant,  the  languishing 

Philanthus. 
'  P.  S.  Suppose  you  mended  my  letter,  and  made 
a  simile  about  the  "  porcupine  j"  but  I  submit  that 
also.'— T. 
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And  check  tlij  rage,  which  mast  be  ral'd  or  rule. — CniECii. 

/It  is  a  very  common  expression,  that  such  a  one  is 
very  good-natured,  hut  very  passionate.  The  ex- 
pression, indeed,  is  very  good-natured,  to  allow  pas- 
sionate people  so  much  quarter :  but  I  think  a  pas- 
sionate man  deserves  the  least  indulgence  imagina- 
ble. It  is  said,  it  is  soon  over  ;  that  is,  all  the  mis- 
chief he  does  is  quickly  dispatched,  which,  I  think, 
ts  no  great  recommendation  to  favour.  I  have 
known  one  of  these  good-natured  passionate  men 
say  in  a  mixed  company,  even  to  his  own  wife  or 
child,  such  things  as  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of 
his  family  would  not  have  spoken,  even  in  imagina- 
tion. It  is  certain  that  quick  sensibility  is  insepara- 
ble from  a  ready  understanding :  but  why  should 
not  that   good    understanding   call   lo   itself  all  its 
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force  on  such  occasions,  to  master  that  sudden  incli- 
nation to  anger?  One  of  the  greatest  souls  now  in  the 
world*  is  the  most  subject  by  nature  to  anger,  ana. 
yet  so  famous,  from  a  conquest  of  himself  this  way, 
that  he  is  the  known  example  when  you  talk  of  tem- 
per and  command  of  a  man's  self.  To  contain  the 
spirit  of  anger,  is  the  worthiest  discipline  we  can  put 
ourselves  to.  When  a  man  has  made  any  progress 
this  way,  a  frivolous  fellow  in  a  passion  is  to  him  as 
contemptible  as  a  froward  child.  It  ought  to  be  the 
study  of  every  man  for  his  own  quiet  and  peace. 
When  he  stands  combustible  and  ready  to  flame 
upon  every  thing  that  touches  him,  life  is  as  uneasy 
to  himself  as  it  is  to  all  about  him.  vSyncropius 
leads,  of  all  men  living,  the  most  ridiculous  life;  he 
is  ever  offending  and  begging  pardon.  If  his  man 
enters  the  room  without  what  he  was  sent  for — '  That 
blockhead/  begins  he — '  Gentlemen,  I  ask  your  par- 
don, but  servants  now-a-days' — .  The  wrong  plates 
are  laid,  they  are  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  room; 
his  wife  stands  by  in  pain  for  him,  which  he  sees  in 
her  face,  and  answers  as  if  he  had  heard  all  she  was 
thinking : — *  Why  ?  what  the  devil !  Why  don't  you 
take  care  to  give  orders  in  these  things  V  His  friends 
sit  down  to  a  tasteless  plenty  of  every  thing,  every 
minute  expecting  new  insults  from  his  impertinent 
passions.  In  a  word,  to  eat  with,  or  visit  Syncro- 
pius,  is  no  other  than  going  to  see  him  exercise  his 
family,  exercise  their  patience,  and  his  own  anger. 

it  is  monstrous  that  the  shame  and  confusion  in 
which  this  good-natured  angry  man  must  needs  be- 
hold his  friends,  while  he  thus  lays  about  him,  does 
not  give  him  so  much  reflection  as  to  create  an 
amendment.  This  is  the  most  scandalous  disuse  of 
reason  imaginable ;  all  the  harmless  part  of  him  is 
no  more  than  that  of  a  bull- dog,  they  are  tame  no 

•  Lord  Somen. 
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■nger  than  they  are  not  offended.  One  of  these 
ood-natured  angry  men  shall,  in  an  instant,  assem- 
le  together  so  many  allusions  to  secret  circum- 
tances,  as  are  enough  to  dissolve  the  peace  of  all 
le  families  and  friends  he  is  acquainted  with  In  a 
uarter  of  an  hour,  and  yet  the  next  moment  be  the 
est-natured  man  in  the  whole  world.  If  you  would 
ee  passion  in  its  purity,  without  mixture  of  reason, 
■ehold  it  represented  in  a  mad  hero,  drawn  by  a  mad 
ioet.     Nat.  Lee  makes  his  Alexander  say  thus: 

Away!  begone!  and  give  a  whirlwind  room, 

Or  iVill  lilow  you  up  like  dust!  Araont! 

Madness  but  meanly  represents  tuy  toil. 

Eternal  discord ! 

Fury!  revenge!  disduin  and  iiuiignatiun  t 

Tear  my  swoll'n  breast,  make  way  fur  tire  and  tempoit. 

My  brain  15  burst,  iJ.'Iniip  ;irul  iv;iv)n  uuencli'd  ; 

The  storm  is  up,  .ind  my  hot  bleeding  heart 

Splits  with  the  rack  ;  while  passions,  like  the  wind. 

Rise  up  to  heav'n,  and  put  out  all  the  stars. 

Every  passionate  fellow  in  town  talks  half  the  day 
with  as  little  consistency,  and  threatens  things  as 
nuch  out  of  his  power. 

The  next  disagreeable  person  to  the  outrageous 
gentleman,  is  one  of  a  much  lower  order  of  anger, 
tad  he  is  what  we  commonly  call  a  peevish  fellow. 
1  peevish  fellow  is  tine  who  has  some  reason  in  htin- 
ielf  for  twine  out  of  humour,  or  has  a  natural  inca- 
pacity for  delight,  and  therefore  disturbs  all  who  are 
sappier  than  himself  with  pishes  and  pshaws,  or 
ither  well-bred  interjections,  at  every  thing  that  is 
iaid  or  done  in  his  jiresence.  There  Bhould  be  phy- 
tic mixed  in  the  food  of  all  which  these  fellows  eat 
in  good  company.  This  degree  of  anger  passes,  for- 
sooth, for  a  delicacy  of  judgment,  that  will  not  ad- 
mit of  being  easily  pleased ;  but  none  above  the  cha- 
racter of  wearing  a  peevish  man's  livery  ought  to 
»ev  with  his  ill  manners.     All  things  among  men 
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of  tense  and  condition  should  pass  the  censure,  and 
have  the  protection,  of  the  eye  of  reason- 
No  man  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  an  habitual  hu- 
mour, whim,  or  particularity  of  behaviour,  by  any 
who  do  not  wait  upon  him  for  bread.  Next  to  the 
peevish  fellow  is  the  snarler.  This  gentleman  deal* 
mightily  in  what  we  call  the  irony ;  and  as  those 
sort  of  people  exert  themselves  most  against  those 
below  them,  you  see  their  humour  best  in  their  talk 
to  their  servants.  ■  That  is  so  like  you  ;  You  are  a 
6ne  fellow  ;  Thou  art  the  quickest  headpiece ;"  and 
the  like.  One  would  think  the  hectoring,  the  storm- 
ing, the  sullen,  and  all  the  different  species  and 
subordinations  of  the  angry  should  be  cured,  by 
knowing  tliey  live  only  as  pardoned  men ;  and  how 
pitiful  is  the  condition  ofbeing  only  suffered!  But 
I  am  interrupted  by  the  pleasantest  scene  of  anger 
and  the  disappointment  of  it  that.  1  have  ever  known, 
which  happened  while  I  was  yet  writing,  andIo«er- 
heard  as  I  sat  in  the  back-room  at  a  French  book- 
seller's. There  came  into  the  shop  a  very  learned 
man  with  an  erect  solemn  air  ;  and,  though  a  person 
of  great  parts  otherwise,  slow  in  understanding  any- 
thing which  makes  against  himself.  The  composure 
of  the  faulty  man,  and  the  whimsical  perplexity  of 
him  that  was  justly  angry,  is  perfectly  new.  After 
turning  over  many  volumes,  said  the  seller  to  thi' 
buyer,  '  Sir,  you  know  I  have  long  asked  you  to 
send  me  back  the  first  volume  of  the  French  ser- 
mons I  formerly  lent  you.' — '  Sir,'  said  the  chapman, 
1  I  have  often  looked  for  it,  but  cannot  find  it;  it  u 
certainly  lost,  and  I  know  not  to  whom  1  lent  it,  it  is 
so  many  years  ago.' — '  Then,  sir,  here  is  the  other 
volume  ;  I'll  send  you  home  that,  and  please  to  pay 
for  both.' — '  My  friend,'  replied  he,  '  canst  thou  be 
so  senseless  as  not  to  know  that  one  volume  is  as  im- 
perfect in  my  library  as  in  your  shop?' — '  Yes,  Sir, 
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but  it  is  you  have  lost  the  first  volume  ;  and,  to  be 
short,  I  will  be  paid.' — '  Sir,'  answered  the  chap- 
man, '  you  are  a  young  roan,  your  book  is  lost;  and 
learn  by  this  little  loss  to  bear  much  greater  adversi- 
ties, which  you  must  expect  to  meet  with.' — '  Yes, 
Sir,  I'll  bear  when  I  must,  but  I  have  not  lost  now, 
for  I  say  you  have  it,  and  shall  pay  me.'—'  Friend, 

J'ou  grow  warm  ;  I  tell  you  the  book  is  lost ;  and  I 
breaee,  in  the  course  even  of  a  prosperous  life,  that 
you  will  meet  afflictions  to  make  you  mad,  if  you 
cannot  bear  this  trifle.' — '  Sir,  there  is  in  this  case 
do  need  of  bearing,  for  you  have  the  book.' — i  I  say, 
Sir,  I  have  not  the  book  ;  but  your  passion  will  not 
let  you  hear  enough  to  be  informed  that  I  have  it 
not.  Learn  resignation  of  yourself  to  the  distresses 
of  this  life :  nay,  do  not  fret  and  fume ;  it  is  my  duty 
to  tell  you,  that  you  are  of  an  impatient  spirit,  and 
an  impatieut  spirit  is  never  without  woe.' — '  Was 
ever  any  tiling  like  this?' — '  Yes,  Sir,  there  have 
been  many  things  like  this  -.  the  loss  is  but  a  trifle  ; 
but  ycur  "temper  is  wanton,  and  incapable  of  the 
least  pain ;  therefore  let  me  advise  you,  be  patient ; 
the  book  is  lost,  but  do  not  you  for  that  reason  lose 
yourself.' — T*. 

•By  Steele.   See  N°  384,  adfiaem. 

This   sceno  passed  in  Ihe  shop    of  Mr.   VaillanI,   afterward 

Messrs.  Psjne  and  Mackinlay's,  in  Ihc  Strand  -,  and  Ihe  subject 

Sermons.  The  shop  ia  now  one  of  Uie  last  to  which  authors  wish 
to  have  recourse,  a  trunk- maker's ! 
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aliquid  novus  adjkil  m 


2+ 

Ovid  describes  the  palace  of  Fame  as  situated  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  universe,  anil  perforated  with 
so  many  windows  and  avenues  as  pave  her  the  sight 
of  every  thing  that  was  done  in  t!ie  heavens,  in  ihe 
earth,  and  in  the  sea.  The  structure  of  it  was  con- 
trived in  so  admirable  a  manner,  that  it  echoed 
every  word  which  was  spoken  in  the  whole  corapuss 
of  nature ;  so  that  the  palace,  says  the  poet,  was 
always  filled  with  a  confused  hubbub  of  low,  dying, 
sounds,  the  voices  being  almost  spent  and  worn  out 
before  they  arrived  at  this  general  rendezvous  of 
speeches  and  whispers. 

I  consider  courts  with  the  same  regard  to  the  go- 
vernments which  they  superintend,  as  Ovid's  palace 
of  Fame  witli  regard  to  the  universe.  The  eyes  of 
a  watchful  minister  run  through  the  whole  people. 
There  is  scarce  a  murmur  or  complaint  that  does  not 
reach  his  ears.  They  have  news-gatherers  and  in- 
telligencers, distributed  into  their  several  walks  and 
quarters,  who  bring  in  their  respective  quotas,  and 
make  them  acquainted  witli  the  discourse  and  con- 
versation of  the  whole  kingdom  or  commonwealth 
where  they  are  employed.  The  wisest  of  king*) 
alluding  to  these  invisible  and  unsuspected 'spies, 
who  are  planted  by  kings  and  rulers  over  their  fel- 
low-citizens, as  well  as  to  those  voluntary  informers 
that  are  burning  about  the  ears  of  a  great  man,  and 
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making  their  court  by  such  secret  methods  of  intel- 
ligence, has  given  us  a  very  prudent  caution*; '  Curse 
not  the  king,  no  not  in  thy  thought,  and  curse  not 
the  rich  in  thy  bed-chamber;  for  a  bird  of  the  air 
shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that  which  hath  wings 
shall  tell  the  matter.' 

As  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  rulers  to  make  use 
of  other  people's  eyes  and  ears,  they  should  take  par- 
ticular care  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  may 
not  bear  too  hard  on  the  person  whose  life  and  con- 
versation are  inquired  into.  A  man  who  is  capable 
of  so  infamous  a  calling  as  that  of  a  spy,  is  not  very 
much  to  be  relied  upon.  He  can  have  no  great  ties 
of  honour,  or  checks  of  conscience,  to  restrain  him  in 
those  covert  evidences,  where  the  person  accused 
has  no  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself.  He  will 
be  more  industrious  to  carry  that  which  is  grateful 
than  that  which  is  true.  There  will  be  no  occasion 
for  him  if  he  does  not  hear  and  see  things  worth  dis- 
covery ;  so  that  he  naturally  inflames  every  word 
and  circumstance,  aggravates  what  is  faulty,  per- 
verts what  is  good,  and  misrepresents  what  is  indif- 
ferent. Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but  that  such  igno- 
minious wretches  let  their  private  passions  into  these 
their  clandestine  informations,  and  often  wreak  their 
particular  spite  or  malice  against  the  person  whom 
they  are  set  to  watch.  It  is  a  pleasant  scene  enough, 
which  an  Italian  author  describes  between  a  spy  and 
a  cardinal  who  employed  huu.  The  cardinal  is  re- 
presented as  minuting  down  every  thing  that  is  told 
tiim.  The  spy  begins  with  a  low  voice,  '  Such  a 
one,  the  advocate,  whispered  to  one  of  his  friends, 
within  my  hearing,  that  your  eminence  was  a  very 
great  poltroon ;'  and,  after  having  given  his  patron 
time  to  take  it  down,  adds,  that  another  called  him  a 
mercenary  rascal  in  a  public  conversation.    The  car- 
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dinal  replies, '  Very  well,'  and  bids  him  go  on.  The 
spy  proceeds,  and  loads  him  with  reports  of  the 
same  nature,  till  the  cardinal  rises  in  great  wrath, 
calls  him  an  impudent  scoundrel,  and  kicks  him  out 
of  the  room. 

It  is  observed  of  great  and  heroic  minds,  that 
they  have  not  only  shown  a  particular  disregard  lo 
those  unmerited  reproaches  which  have  been  cast 
upon  them,  but  have  been  altogether  free  from  that 
impertinent  curiosity  of  inquiring  after  them,  or  the 
poor  revenge  of  resenting  them.  The  histories  of 
Alexander  and  Caesar  are  full  of  this  kind  of  in- 
stances. Vulgar  souls  are  of  a  quite  contrary  cha- 
racter.    Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  had  a  dun- 


seen  some  remains  in  that  island.  It  was  called 
Dionysius's  Ear,  and  built  with  several  little  wind- 
ings and  labyrinths,  in  the  form  of  a  real  ear.  The 
structure  of  it  made  it  a  kind  of  whispering  place, 
but  such  a  one  as  gathered  the  voice  of  him  who 
spoke  into  a  funnel  which  was  placed  at  the  very  top 
of  it.  The  tyrant  used  to  lodge  all  his  state  crimi- 
nals, or  diose  whom  he  supposed  to  be  engaged  to- 
gether in  any  evil  designs  upon  him,  in  this  dungeon. 
He  had  at  the  same  time  an  apartment  over  it,  where 
he  used  to  apply  himself  to  the  funnel,  and  by  that 
means  overheard  every  thing  that  was  whispered  in 
the  dungeon.  I  believe  one  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  a  Caesar  or  an  Alexander  would  rather  have 
died  by  the  treason,  than  have  used  such  disingenu- 
ous means  for  the  detecting  of  it. 

A  man  who  in  ordinary  life  is  very  ini("isili«- 
after  every  thing  which  is  spoken  ill  of  him,  passes 
his  time  but  very  indifferently.  He  is  wounded  by 
every  arrow  that  is  shot  at  him,  and  puts  it  in  di* 
power  of  every  insignificant  enemy  to  disquiet  him. 


ay,  he  will  suffer  from  what  lias  been  said  of  him, 
when  it  is  forgotten  by  those  who  said  or  heard  it. 
For  this  reason  I  could  never  bear  one  of  those  offi- 
cious friends,  that  would  be  telling  every  malicious 
report,  every  idle  censure,  that  passed  upon  me. 
The  tongue  of  man  is  so  petulant,  and  his  thoughts 
so  variable,  that  one  should  not  lay  too  great  a  stress 
upon  any  present  speeches  and  opinions.  Praise 
and  obloquy  proceed  very  frequently  out  of  the  same 
mouth  upon  the  same  person,  and  upon  the  same 
occasion.  A  generous  enemy  will  sometimes  be- 
stow commendations,  as  the  dearest  friend  cannot 
sometimes  refrain  from  speaking  ill.  The  man  who 
is  indifferent  in  either  of  those  respects  gives  his  opi- 
nion at  random,  and  praises  or  disapproves  as  he 
finds  himself  in  humour. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  part  of  a  character, 
which  is  finely  drawn  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in 
the  first  book  of  his  History,  and  which  gives  us  the 
lively  picture  of  a  great  man  teasing  himself  with  an 
absurd  curiosity. 

'  He  had  not  that  application  and  submission,  and 
reverence  for  the  queen,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  wisdom  and  breeding;  and  often 
crossed  her  pretences  and  desires  with  more  rude- 
ness than  was  natural  to  him.  Yet  he  was  imperti- 
nently solicitous  to  know  what  her  majesty  said  of 
him  in  private,  and  what  resentments  she  had  to- 
wards him.  And  when  by  some  confidants,  who 
had  their  ends  upon  him  from  those  offices,  he  was 
informed  of  some  bitter  expressions  falling  from  her 
majesty,  he  was  so  exceedingly  afflicted  and  tor- 
mented with  the  sense  of  it,  that  sometimes  by  pas- 
sionate complaints  and  representations  to  the  king, 
sometimes  by  more  dutiful  addresses  and  expostula- 
tions with  the  queen  in  bewailing  his  misfortune, 
he  frequently  exposed  himself,  and  left  his  condi- 
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tion  worse  than  it  waB  before,  and  the  gclaircisie- 
ment  commonly  ended  in  the  discovery  of  the  per- 
s  from  whom  he  had  received  his  most  secret  in 
telligence.' — C. 


ecret  in- 
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Vi>ere  si  rect£  nescls,  dccede  perilis — Hon.  «  Ep.  ii.  213. 
Liarn  to  live  well,  or  fiiirlj  make  yonr  will.— Pope. 

I  have  already  given  my  reader  an  account  of  a  set 
of  merry  fellows  who  are  passing  their  summer  to- 
gether in  the  country,  being  provided  of  a  great 
house,  where  there  is  not  only  a  convenient  apart- 
ment for  every  particular  person,  but  a  large  infir- 
mary for  the  reception  of  such  of  them  as  are  any 
way  indisposed  or  out  of  humour.  Having  lately 
received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  this  society, 
by  order  of  the  whole  fraternity,  which  acquaints 
me  with  their  behaviour  during  the  last  week,  1  shall 
here  make  a  present  of  it  to  the  public. 
•MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  We  are  glad  to  find  that  you  approve  the  esta- 
blishment which  we  have  here  made  for  the  retriev- 
ing of  good  manners  and  agreeable  conversation, 
and  shall  use  our  best,  endeavours  so  to  improve 
ourselves  in  this  our  summer  retirement,  that  we 
may  next  winter  serve  as  patterns  to  the  town.  But 
to  the  end  that  this  our  institution  may  be  no  less 
advantageous  to  the  public  than  to  ourselves,  we 
shall  communicate  to  you  one  week  of  our  proceed- 
ings, desiring  you  at  the  same  time,  if  you  see  any 


thing  faulty  in  them,  to  favour  u 
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nitious;  for  you  must  know,  Sir,  that  U  has  beeu 
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proposed  amongst  us  to  choose  you  for  our  visitor; 
to  which  I  must  farther  add,  that  one  of  the  college 
having  declared  last  week  he  did  not  like  the  Spec- 
tator of  the  day,  and  not  being  able  to  assign  any 
just  reasons  for  such  his  dislike,  he  was  sent  to  the 
infirmary  nemine  contradicen/e. 

'  On  Monday  the  assembly  was  in  very  good  hu- 
mour, having  received  some  recruits  of  French  claret 
that  morning  ;  when  unluckily,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  dinner,  one  of  the  company  swore  at  hie  ser- 
vant in  a  very  rough  manner  for  having  put  too 
much  water  in  his  wine.  Upon  which  the  president 
of  the  day,  who  is  always  the  mouth  of  the  company, 
after  having  convinced  him  of  the  impertinence  of 
his  passion,  and  the  insult  it  had  made  upon  the 
company,  ordered  his  man  to  take  him  from  the 
table,  and  convey  him  to  the  infirmary.  There  was 
but  one  more  sent  away  that  day ;  this  was  a  gen- 
tleman, who  is  reckoned  by  some  persons  one  of  the 
greatest  wits,  and  by  others  one  of  the  greatest  boo- 
bies about  town.  This  you  will  say  is  a  strange 
character :  but  what  makes  it  stranger  yet,  it  is  a 
very  true  one,  for  he  is  perpetually  the  reverse  of 
himself,  being  always  merry  or  dull  to  excess.  We 
brought  him  hither  to  divert  us,  which  he  did  very 
well  upon  the  road,  having  lavished  away  as  much 
wit  and  laughter  upon  the  hackney- coach m 
might  have  served  him  during  his  whole  stay  here, 
had  it  been  duly  managed.  He  had  been  lumpish 
For  two  or  three  days,  but  was  so  far  connived  at,  in 
hopes  of  recovery,  that  we  dispatched  one  of  the 
briskest  fellows  among  the  brotherhood  into  the  in- 
firmary for  having  told  him  at  table  he  was  not 
merry.  But  our  president  observing  that  he  indulged 
himself  in  this  long  fit  of  stupidity,  and  construing 
it  as  a  contempt  of  the  college,  ordered  him  to  retire 
the  place  prepared  for  such  companions.     He 
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was  no  sooner  got  into  it,  but  his  wit  and  mirth  re- 
turned upon  him  in  so  violent  a  manner,  that  be 
shook  the  whole  infirmary  with  the  noise  of  H,  and 
had  so  good  an  effect  upon  the  rest  of  the  patient*, 
that  he  brought  them  all  out  to  dinner  with  him  the 
next  day. 

'  On  Tuesday  we  were  no  sooner  sat  down,  but 
one  of  the  company  complained  that  his  head  ached; 
upon  which  another  asked  him,  in  an  insolent  man- 
ner, what  he  did  there  then  ?  This  insensibly  gre* 
into  some  warm  words;  so  that  the  president, in 
order  to  keep  the  peace,  gave  directions  to  take 
them  both  from  the  table,  and  lodge  them  m  the  in- 
firmary. Not  long  after,  another  of  the  company 
telling  us  he  knew,  by  a  pain  in  his  shoulder,  that 
we  should  have  some  rain,  the  president  ordered  him 
to  be  removed,  and  placed  as  tt  weather-glass  in  the 
apartment  above  mentioned. 

'  On  Wednesday,  a  gentleman,  having  received  a 
letter  written  in  a  woman's  hand,  and  changing  co- 
lour twice  or  thrice  as  he  read  it,  desired  leave  to 
retire  into  the  infirmary.  The  president  consented, 
but  denied  him  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  till 
such  time  as  he  had  slept  upon  it  One  of  the  com- 
pany being  seated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and 
discovering  his  secret  discontent,  by  finding  fault 
with  every  dish  that  was  served  up,  and  refusing  to 
laugh  at  any  thing  that  was  said,  the  president  told 
him,  that  he  found  he  was  in  an  uneasy  seat,  and 
desired  him  to  accommodate  himself  better  in  the 
infirmary.  After  dinner,  a  very  honest  fellow  chan- 
cing to  let  a  pun  fall  from  him ;  his  neighbour  cried 
out,  **  To  the  infirmary ;"  at  the  same  time  pretend- 
ing to  be  sick  at  it,  as  having  the  same  natural  an- 
tipathy to  a  pun  which  some  have  to  a  cat.  This 
produced  a  long  debate.  Upon  the  whole,  the  punster 
was  acquitted,  and  his  neighbour  sent  off. 
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4  On  Thursday  there  was  but  one  delinquent.  This 
is  a  gentleman  of  strong  voice,  but  weak  under- 
inding.  He  had  unluckily  engaged  himself  in  dis- 
te  with  a  man  of  excellent  sense,  but  of  a  modest 
>cution.  The  man  of  heat  replied  to  every  answer 
his  antagonist  with  a  louder  note  than  ordinary, 
d  only  raised  his  voice  when  he  should  have  en- 
*ced  his  argument.  Finding  himself  at  length 
[yen  to  un  absurdity,  he  still  reasoned  in  a  more 
unorous  and  confused  manner ;  and,  to  make  the 
eatest  impression  upon  his  hearers,  concluded  with 
loud  thump  upon  the  table.  The  president  imme- 
itely  ordered  him  to  be  carried  off,  and  dieted 
th  water-gruel,  till  such  time  as  he  should  be  suf- 
iently  weakened  for  conversation. 
'  On  Friday  there  passed  very  little  remarkable, 
ring  only,  that  several  petitions  were  read  of  the 
rsons  in  custody,  desiring  to  be  released  from  their 
nfinement,  and  vouching  for  one  another's  good 
haviour  for  the  future. 

'  On  Saturday  we  received  many  excuses  from 
rsons  who. had  found  themselves  in  an  unsociable 
nper,  and  had  voluntarily  shut  themselves  up. 
le  infirmary  was,  indeed,  never  so  full  as  on  this 
y,  which  I  was  at  some  loss  to  account  for,  till, 
ion  my  going  abroad,  I  observed  that  it  was  an 
sterly  wind.  The  retirement  of  most  of  my  friends 
&  given  me  opportunity  and  leisure  of  writing  you 
Kg  letter,  which  I  must  not  conclude  without  assur- 
er you,  that  all  the  members  of  our  college,  as  well 
ose  who  are  under  confinement  as  those  who  are 
liberty,  are  your  very  humble  servants,  though 
toe  more  than,  &c.' — C. 
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Si  fractug  illabatnr  orbls, 

Impaviduui  firrient  (uirae— Sob.  3  Od.  iii.  T. 
Should  llie  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  break, 

In  ruin  and  confusion  huri'd. 
He,  unconcern'd,  would  hear  Lhe  mighty  crack, 

And  aland  secure  amidst  a  falling  world, — Anok. 

Man,  considered  in  himself,  is  a  very  helpless  and 
a  very  wretched  being.  He  is  subject  every  mo- 
ment to  the  greatest  calamities  and  misfortunes.  He 
is  beset  with  dangers  on  all  sides ;  and  may  become 
unhappy  by  numberless  casualties,  which  he  could 
not  foresee,  nor  have  prevented  had  he  foreseen 

It  is  our  comfort,  while  we  are  obnoxious  to  so 
many  accidents,  that  we  are  under  the  care  of  One 
who  directs  contingencies,  and  has  in  his  hands  the 
management  of  every  thing  that  is  capable  of  annoy- 
ing or  offending  us  ;  who  knows  the  assistance  we 
stand  in  need  of,  and  is  always  ready  to  bestow  it 
on  those  who  ask  it  of  him. 

The  natural  homage  which  such  a  creature  bears 
to  so  infinitely  wise  and  good  a  Being,  is  a  firm  re- 
liance on  him  for  the  blessings  and  conveniences  of 
life,  and  a  habitual  trust  in  him  for  deliverance  out 
of  ail  such  dangers  and  difficulties  as  may  befalns. 

The  man  who  always  lives  in  this  disposition  of 
mind,  has  not  the  same  dark  and  melancholy  views 
of  human  nature,  as  he  who  considers  himself  ab- 
stractedly from  this  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  reflects  upon  his  own  weak- 
ness and  imperfection,  he  comforts  himself  with  tfw 
contemplation  of  those  divine  attributes  which  "~ 
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employed  for  his  safety  and  hia  welfare.  He  finds  his 
want  of  foresight  made  up  by  the  Omniscience  of 
him  who  is  his  support.  He  is  not  sensible  of  his 
own  want  of  strength,  when  he  knows  that  his  helper 
is  almighty.  In  short,  the  person  who  1ms  a  firm 
trust  on  the  Supreme  Being  is  powerful  in  his 
power,  wise  by  his  wisdom,  happy  by  his  happi- 
ness. He  reaps  the  benefit  of  every  divine  attribute, 
and  loses  his  own  insufficiency  in  the  fulness  of  fa- 
mine perfection. 

To  make  our  lives  more  easy  to  us,  we  are  com- 
manded to  put  our  trust  in  him,  who  is  thus  able  to 
relieve  and  succour  us  :  the  divine  goodness  having 
made  such  a  reliance  a  duty,  notwithstanding  we 
should  have  been  miserable  had  it  been  forbidden  us. 

Among  several  motives  which  might,  be  made  use 
of  to  recommend  this  duty  to  us,  I  shall  only  take 
notice  of  those  that  follow. 

The  first  and  strongest  is,  that  we  are  promised, 
he  will  not  fail  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him. 

But,  without  considering  the  supernatural  bless- 
ing which  accompanies  this  duty,  we  may  observe, 
that  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  its  own  reward,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  this  firm  trust  and  confidence 
in  the  gre'at  Disposer  of  all  things,  contributes  very 
much  to  the  getting  clear  of  any  affliction,  or  to  the 
bearing  it  manfully.  A  person  who  believes  he  has 
hia  succour  at  hand,  and  that  he  acts  in  the  sight  of 
hhi  friend,  often  exerts  himself  beyond  his  abilities, 
and  does  wonders  that  are  not  to  be  matched  by 
one  who  is  not  animated  with  such  a  confidence  of 
success.  I  could  produce  instances  from  history,  of 
generals,  who,  out  of  a  belief  that  they  were  under 
the  protection  of  some  invisible  assistant,  did  not 
only  encourage  their  soldiers  to  do  their  utmost,  but 
have  acted  themselves  beyond  what  they  would  have 
done  had  they  not  been  inspired  hy  such  a  belief.  1 
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might  in  the  same  manner  anew  how  such  a  trust  in 
the  assistance  of  an  Almighty  Being  naturally  pro- 
duces patience,  hope,  cheerfulness,  and  all  other 
dispositions  of  mind  that  alleviate  those  calamities 
which  we  are  not  able  to  remove. 

The  practice  of  this  virtue  administers  great  cc 
fort  to  the  mind  of  man  in  times  of  poverty  and  af- 
fliction, but  most  of  all  in  the  hour  of  death.  When 
the  soul  is  hovering  in  the  last  moments  of  its  separa- 
tion, when  it  is  just  entering  on  another  state  of  ex- 
istence, to  converse  with  scenes,  and  objects,  and 
companions,  thai  are  altogether  new, — what  can  sup- 
port her  under  such  tremblings  of  thought,such  fears, 
such  anxiety,  such  apprehensions,  but  the  casting  of 
all  her  cares  upon  him  who  first  gave  her  being,  who 
has  conducted  her  through  one  stage  of  it,  and  will 
be  always  with  her,  to  guide  and  comfort  her  in  her 
progress  through  eternity  ? 

David  has  very  beautifully  represented  this  steady 
reliance  od  God  Almighty  in  his  twenty -third  psalm, 
which  is  a  kind  of  pastoral  hymn,  and  filled  with 
those  allusions  which  are  usual  in  that  kind  of  writing. 
As  the  poetry  is  very  exquisite,  I  shall  present  my 
reader  with  the  following  translation  of  it : 


The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare, 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  carei 
His  presence  shall  my  wauls  supply. 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye; 
My  noun-day  walks  he  shall  attend. 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

IL 
When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint. 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  panl; 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads 
My  weary,  "and' ring  steps  lie  leads ; 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  alow. 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 


Though  io  the  paths  of  death  I  tread, 
With  gliiiiraj  horrors  overspread, 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill, 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still ; 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  «ie  aid, 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade. 

IV. 
Though  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way, 
Through  devious,  lonely  wilds  I  stray, 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  pains  beguile; 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crown'd, 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 
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Scribimus  indocti  doctique — Hob.  S  Ep.  i.  117. 

Those  who  cannot  write,  and  those  who  can, 

All  rhyme,  and  scrawl,  and  scribble,  to  a  man.— Pope. 

I  do  not  know  whether  1  enough  explained  myself  to 
the  world,  when  I  invited  all  men  to  be  assistant  to 
me  in  this  my  work  of  speculation ;  for  I  have  not 
yet  acquainted  my  readers,  that  besides  the  letters 
and  valuable  hinti  I  have  from  time  to  time  received 
from  my  correspondents,  I  have  by  me  several  cu- 
rious and  extraordinary  papers  sent  with  a  design  (as 
no  one  will  doubt  when  they  are  published)  that  they 
may  be  printed  entire,  and  without  any  alteration,  by 
way  of  Spectator.  I  must  acknowledge  also,  that  1 
myself,  being  the  first  projector  of  the  paper,  thought 
I  had  a  right  to  make  them  my  own,  by  dressing 
them  in  my  own  style,  by  leaving  out  what  would 
not  appear  like  mine,  and  by  adding  whatever  might 
be  proper  to  adapt  them  to  the  character  and  genius 
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of  my  paper,  with  which  it  was  almost  impossible 
these  could  exactly  correspond,  it  being  certain  thai 
hardly  two  men  think  alike;  and,  therefore,  so  many 
men  so  many  Spectators.  Besides,  I  must  own  my 
weakness  for  glory  is  such,  that,  if  I  consulted  dial 
only,  I  might  be  ao  far  swayed  by  it,  as  almost  to 
wish  that  no  one  could  write  a  Spectator  besides  my- 
self; nor  can  I  deny,  but  upon  the  first  perusal  of 
those  papers,  1  felt  some  secret  inclinations  of  ill-will 
towards  the  persons  who  wrote  them.  This  was  the 
impression  I  had  upon  the  first  reading  them;  but 
upon  a  late  review  (more  for  the  sake  of  entertain- 
ment than  use),  regarding  them  with  another  eye  than 
I  had  done  at  first  (for  by  converting  them  as  well 
as  I  could  to  my  own  use,  I  thought  I  had  utterly 
disabled  them  from  ever  offending  me  again  ag  Spec- 
tators), I  found  myself  moved  by  a  passion  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  envy ;  sensibly  touched  with  pity, 
the  softest  and  most  generous  of  all  passions,  when 
I  reflected  what  a  cruel  disappointment  the  neglect 
of  those  papers  must  needs  have  been  to  the  writers 
who  impatiently  longed  to  see  them  appear  in  print, 
and  who,  no  doubt,  triumphed  to  themselves  in  fie 
hopes  of  having  a  share  with  me  in  the  applause  of 
the  public ;  a  pleasure  so  great,  that  none  but  those 
who  have  experienced  it  can  have  a  sense  of  it.  In 
this  manner  of  viewing  those  papers,  I  really  found  I 
had  not  done  them  justice,  there  being  something 
so  extremely  natural  and  peculiarly  good  in  some  of 
them,  that  I  will  appeal  to  the  world  whether  it  was 
possible  to  alter  a  word  in  them  without  doing  them 
a  manifest  hurt  and  violence  ;  and  whether  they  can 
ever  appear  rightly,  and  as  they  ought,  but  iu'their 
own  native  dress  and  colours.  And  therefore  1  think 
I  should  not  only  wrong  them,  but  deprive  the  worhl 
of  a  considerable  satisfaction,  should  I  any  longer 
delay  the  making  them  public. 
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After  I  have  published  a  few  of  these  Spectators, 
I  doubt  not  but  1  shall  find  the  success  of  them  to 
equal,  if  not  surpass,  that  of  the  best  of  my  own.  An 
author  should  take  all  methods  to  humble  himself  in 
the  opinion  he  has  of  his  own  performances.  When 
these  papers  appear  to  the  world,  I  doubt  not  but 
they  will  be  followed  by  many  others ;  and  I  shall 
not  repine,  (bough  I  myself  shall  have  left  me  but  a 
very  few  days  to  appear  in  public ;  but  preferring-  the 
general  weal  and  advantage  to  any  co  aside  rations  of 
myself,  I  am  resolved  for  the  future  to  publish  auy 
Spectator  that  deserves  it  entire,  and  without  any 
alteration  ;  assuring  the  world  (if  there  can  be  need 
of  it)  that  it  is  none  of  mine;  and  if  the  authors  think 
fit  to  subscribe  their  names,  I  will  add  them. 

I  think  the  best  way  of  promoting  this  generous 
and  useful  design  will  be  by  giving  out  subjects  or 
themes  of  all  kinds  whatsoever,  on  which  (with  a 
preamble  of  the  extraordinary  benefit  and  advautage 
that  may  accrue  thereby  to  the  public)  I  will  invite 
all  manner  of  persons,  whether  scholars,  citizens, 
courtiers,  gentlemen  of  the  town  or  country,  and  all 
beaux,  rakes,  smarts,  prudes,  coquettes,  housewives, 
and  all  sorts  of  wits,  whether  male  or  female,  and 
however  distinguished,  whether  they  be  true  wits, 
whole  or  half  wits,  or  whether  arch,  dry,  natural,  s 
quired,  genuine,  or  depraved  wits ;  and  persons 
all  sorts  of  tempers  and  complexions,  whether  the 
severe,  the  delightful,  the  impertinent,  the  agreeable, 
the  thoughtful,  busy  or  careless,  the  serene  or  cloudy, 
jovial  or  melancholy,  untowardly  or  easy,  the  cold, 
temperate,  or  sanguine  ;  and  of  what  manners  or  dis- 
positions soever,  whether  the  ambitious  or  humble- 
minded,  the  proud  or  pitiful,  ingenuous  or  baBe- 
minded,  good  or  ill-natured,  public -spirited  or  self- 
ish ;  and  under  what  fortune  or  circumstance  soever, 
whether  the  contented  or  miserable,  happy  or  unfor- 
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tunate,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor  (whether  so  through 
want  of  money,  or  desire  of  more),  healthy  or  sickly, 
married  or  single ;  nay,  whether  tall  or  short,  fat  or 
lean ;  and  of  what  trade,  occupation,  profession,  sta- 
tion, country,  faction,  party,  persuasion,  quality,  age, 
or  condition  soever ;  who  have  ever  made  thinkutg 
a  part  of  their  business  or  diversion,  and  have  any. 
thing  worthy  to  impart  on  these  subjects  to  the  world 
according  to  their  several  and  respective  talents  or 
geniuses ;  and,  as  the  subjects  given  out  hit  their 
tempers,  humours,  or  circumstances,  or  may  be  made 
profitable  to  the  public  by  their  particular  knowledge 
or  experience  in  the  matter  proposed,  to  do  their  ut- 
most on  them  by  such  a  time,  to  the  end  they  may 
receive  the  inexpressible  and  irresistible  pleasure  of 
seeing  their  essays  allowed  of  and  relished  by  the 
rest  of  mankiud. 

I  will  not  prepossess  the  reader  with  too  great  ex- 
pectation of  the  extraordinary  advantages  which  must 
redound  to  the  public  by  these  essays,  when  the  dif- 
ferent thoughts  and  observations, of  all  sorts  of  per- 
sons, according  to  their  quality,  age,  sex,  education, 
professions,  humours,  manners,  and  conditions,  Ac. 
shall  be  set  out  by  themselves  in  the  clearest  and 
most  genuine  light,  and  as  they  themselves  would 
wish  to  have  them  appear  to  the  world. 

The  thesis  proposed  for  the  present  exercise  of  the 
adventurers  to  write  Spectators,  is  Money ;  on  which 
subject  all  persons  are  desired  to  send  in  their  thoughts 
within  ten  days  after  the  date  hereof. — T. 
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aviui.— Hon.  3  0d.  , 


•  MR.  SPECTATOR,  Venice,  July  10,  N.  S. 

*  I  take  it  extremely  ill,  that  you  do  not  reckon  con- 
spicuous persons  of  your  nation  are  within  your  cog- 
nizance, though  out  of  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain. 
I  little  thought,  in  the  green  years  of  my  life,  that 
I  should  ever  call  it  a  happiness  to  be  out  of  dear 
England ;  but  as  I  grew  to  woman,  I  found  myself 
less  acceptable  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  my 
merit.  Their  ears  in  Italy  are  so  differently  formed 
from  the  make  of  yours  in  England,  that  I  never 
come  upon  the  stage,  but  a  general  satisfaction  ap- 
pears in  every  countenance  of  the  whole  people. 
When  I  dwell  upon  a  note,  I  behold  all  the  men  ac- 
companying me  with  heads  inclining,  and  falling  of 
their  persons  on  one  side,  as  dying  away  with  me. 
The  women  too  do  justice  to  my  merit,  and  no  ill— 
natnred  worthless  creature  cries,  "  The  vain  thing," 
when  I  am  rapt  up  in  the  performance  of  my  part, 
and  sensibly  touched  with  the  effect  my  voice  has 
upon  all  who  hoar  me.  I  live  here  distinguished  as 
one  whom  nature  has  been  liberal  to  in  a  graceful 
person,  and  exalted  miea,  and  heavenly  voice.  These 
particularities  in  this  strange  country  are  arguments 
For  respect  and  generosity  to  her  who  is  possessed 
of  tbem.  The  Italians  see  a  thousand  beauties  I  am 
sensible  I  have  no  pretence  to,  and  abundantly  make 

*  Mra.  TofU,  who  played  Ibe  part  cif  Camilla  in  tbc  ope 
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up  to  me  the  injustice  I  received  in  my  own  country, 
of  disallowing  me  what  I  really  had.  The  humour 
of  hissing,  which  you  have  among  you,  I  do  not  know 
any  thing  of;  and  their  applauses  are  uttered  in  sighs, 
and  bearing  a  part  at  the  cadences  of  voice  with  the 
persons  who  are  performing.  I  am  often  put  in  mind 
of  those  complaisant  lines  of  my  own  countryman*, 
when  he  is  calling  all  his  faculties  together  to  heat 
Arabella. 

Let  all  be  hashed,  each  softest  motion  cease, 

Be  ev'ry  loud  tumultuous  thought  at  peace ; 

And  ev  ry  ruder  gasp  of  breath 

Be  calm  as  in  the  arms  of  death : 

And  thoo,  most  fickle,  roost  uneasy  part, 

Thou  restless  wanderer,  my  heart, 

Be  still ;  gently,  ah !  gently  leave, 

Thou  busy,  idle  thing,  to  heave: 

Stir  not  a  pulse ;  and  let  my  blood, 

That  turbulent,  unruly  flood, 

Be  softly  staid : 
Let  me  be  all,  but  my  attention,  dead. 

*  The  whole  city  of  Venice  is  as  still  when  I  am 
singing  as  this  polite  hearer  was  to  Mrs.  Hunt.  But 
when  they  break  that  silence,  did  you  know  the 

Pleasure  I  am  in,  when  every  man  utters  his  applause 
y  calling  me  aloud,  "  The  Dear  Creature !  The 
Angel !  the  Venus !  What  attitudes  she  moves  with! 
— Hush,  she  sings  again !"  We  have  no  boisterous 
wits  who  dare  disturb  an  audience,  and  break  the 
public  peace  merely  to  shew  they  dare.  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, I  write  this  to  you  thus  in  haste,  to  tell  you  I 
am  so  very  much  at  ease  here,  that  I  know  nothing 
Dut  j°y>  and  I  will  not  return,  but  leave  you  in  Eng- 
land to  hiss  all  merit  of  your  own  growth  off  the 
stage.  I  know,  Sir,  you  were  always  my  admirer, 
and  therefore  I  am  yours,  Camilla. 

'  P.  S.  I  am  ten  times  better  dressed  than  ever  1 
was  in  England/ 

*  Mr.  Congreve. 
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■  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'The  project  in  yours  of  the  11th  instant,  of  fur- 
lering  die  correspondence  and  knowledge  of  that 
msiderable  part  of  mankind,  the  trading  world, 
innot  but  be  highly  commendable.  Good  lectures 
»  young  traders  may  have  very  good  effects  on  their 
induct :  but  beware  you  propagate  no  false  notions 
'  trade :  let  none  of  your  correspondents  impose  on 
ie  world  by  putting  forth  base  methods  in  a  good 
rht,  and  glazing  them  over  with  improper  terms, 
would  have  no  means  of  profit  set  for  copies  to 
hers,  but  such  as  are  laudable  in  themselves.  Let 
>t  noise  be  called  industry,  nor  impudence  courage, 
et  not  good  fortune  be  imposed  on  the  world  for 
>od  management,  nor  poverty  be  called  folly  :  im- 
lte  not  always  bankruptcy  to  extravagance,  nor  an 
itate  to  foresight.  Niggardliness  is  not  good  hus- 
indry,  nor  generosity  profusion. 

'  Honestus  is  a  well-meaning  and  judicious  trader, 
ith  substantial  goods,  and  trades  with  his  own 
ock,  husbands  his  money  to  the  best  advantage, 
ithout  taking  all  the  advantages  of  the  necessities 
f  his  workmen,  or  grinding  the  face  of  the  poor, 
ortunatus  is  stocked  with  ignorance,  and  conse- 
nently  with  self-opinion  ;  the  quality  of  his  goods 
innot  but  be  suitable  to  that  of  his  judgment, 
[onestus  pleases  discerning  people,  and  keeps  their 
istom  by  good  usage ;  makes  modest  profit  by  mo- 
est  means,  to  the  decent  support  of  his  family : 
hilst  Fortunatus,  blustering  always,  pushes  on, 
romising  much  and  performing  little ;  with  obsequi- 
usness  offensive  to  people  of  sense,  strikes  at  all, 
itches  much  the  greater  part,  and  raises  a  consider- 
ate fortune  by  imposition  on  others,  to  the  discou- 
igement  and  ruin  of  those  who  trade  in  the  same  way. 

'  I  give  here  but  loose  hints,  and  beg  you  to  b* 
ii.  2  a 
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very  circumspect 

dertaken:  if  you  perform  it  successfully,  it  will  be 
very  great  good  ;  for  nothing  is  more  wanting  than 
that  mechanic  industry  were  set  forth  with  the  free- 
dom and  greatness  of  mind  which  ought  always  io 
accompany  a  man  of  a  liberal  education. 

'  Your  humble  servant,  R.  C 

From  in j  shop  wider 
Ihe  Royal-Eicbsnge,  July  14. 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR.  July  84, 1711 

'  Notwithstanding  the  repeated  censures  that  yoor 
spectatorial  wisdom  has  passed  upon  people  more 
remarkable  for  impudence  tlian  wit,  there  are  yet 
some  remaining,  who  pass  with  the  giddy  part  of 
mankind  for  sufficient  sharers  of  the  latter,  who  have 
nothing  but  the  former  qualification  to  recommend 
them.  Another  timely  animadversion  is  absolutely 
necessary :  be  pleased,  therefore,  once  for  all,  to  let 
these  gentlemen  know,  that  there  is  neither  mirth 
nor  good  humour  in  hooting  a  young  fellow  out  of 
countenance  ;  nor  that  it  will  ever  constitute  a  wit, 
to  conclude  a  tart  piece  of  buffoonery  with  a"What 
makes  you  blush?"  Pray  please  to  inform  them  again, 
that  to  speak  what  they  know  is  shocking  proceeds 
from  ill-nature  and  a  sterility  of  brain  ;  especially 
when  the  subject  will  not  admit  of  raillery,  and  their 
discourse  has  no  pretension  to  satire  but  what  is  io 
their  design  to  disoblige.  I  should  be  very  glad  too 
if  you  would  take  notice,  that  a  daily  repetition  of 
the  same  overbearing  insolence  is  yet  more  insup- 
portable, and  a  confirmation  of  very  extraordinary 
dulness.  The  sudden  publication  of  this  may  have 
an  effect  upon  a  notorious  offender  of  this  kind, 
whose  reformation  would  redound  very  much  to  the 
satisfaction  and  quiet  of 

Your  most  humble  servant,  F.  B.' 

T. 
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Them 


It  gives  me.  much  despair  in  the  design  of  reform- 
ing the  world  by  my  speculations,  when  I  find  there 
always  arise,  from  one  generation  to  another,  suc- 
cessive cheats  and  bubbles,  as  naturally  as  beasts  of 
prey,  and  those  which  are  to  be  their  food.  There 
is  hardly  a  man  in  the  world,  one  would  think,  so 

Eorant,  as  not  to  know  that  the  ordinary  quack- 
:tors,  who  publish  their  great  abilities  in  little 
brown  billets,  distributed  to  all  who  pass  by,  are 
to  a  man  impostors  and  murderers;  yet  such  ib  the 
credulity  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  impudence  of  those 
professors,  that  the  affair  still  goes  on,  and  new  pro- 
mises, of  what  was  never  done  before,  are  made 
every  day.  What  aggravates  the  jest  is,  that  even 
this  promise  has  been  made  as  long  as  the  memory 
of  man  can  trace  it,  yet  nothing  performed,  and  yet 
still  prevails.  As  I  was  passing  along  to-day,  a  pa- 
per given  into  my  hand,  by  a  fellow  without  a  nose, 
tells  us  as  follows  what  good  news  is  come  to  town, 
to  wit,  that  there  is  now  a  certain  cure  for  die  French 
disease,  by  a  gentleman  just  come  from  his  travels. 
'  In  Uussel-court,  over-against  the  Cannon-ball,  at 
the  Surgeons'-arms  in  Drury-lane,  i3  lately  come 
from  his  travels,  a  surgeon  who  hath  practised  sur- 
gery and  physic  both  by  sea  and  land,  these  twenty- 
four  years.  He  (by  the  blessing)  cures  the  yellow- 
jaundice,  green-sickness,    scurvy,  dropsy,  surfeits, 


to  ferct  hie  promisBuT  bialu?— Hi 
Grcit  cry  find  Utile  wool.— Esc  IIW  Phoviht*. 
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long  sea-voyages,  campaigns,  and  women's  miscar- 
riages, lying-in,  &c.  as  some  people  that  has  been 
lame  these  thirty  years  can  testify ;  in  short,  he  eureth 
all  diseases  incident  to  men,  women,  or  children.' 

If  a  man  could  be  so  indolent  as  to  look  upon  this 
havoc  of  the  human  species,  which  is  made  by  rice 
and  ignorance,  it  would  be  a  good  ridiculous  work  to 
comment  upon  the  declaration  of  this  accomplished 
traveller.  There  is  something  unaccountably  taking 
among  the  vulgar  in  those  who  come  from  a  great 
way  off.  Ignorant  people  of  quality,  as  many  there 
are  of  such,  dote  excessively  this  way;  many  in- 
stances of  which  every  man  will  suggest  to  himself, 
without  my  enumeration  of  them.  The  ignorants  of 
lower  order,  who  cannot,  like  the  upper  ones.be  pro- 
fuse of  their  money  to  those  recommended  by  coming 
from  a  distance,  are  no  less  complaisant  than  the 
others,  for  they  venture  their  lives  from  the  same 
admiration. 

'  The  doctor  is  lately  come  from  his  travels,"  and 
has  '  practised  both  by  sea  and  land,'  and  therefore 
cures  '  the  green-sickness,  long  sea-voyages,  cam- 
paigns, and  lying-in.'  Both  by  sea  and  land!— Iwill 
not  answer  for  the  distempers  called  sea-voyages  and 
campaigns ;  but  I  dare  say  those  of  green- sickness 
and  lying-in  might  be  as  well  taken  care  of  if  the 
doctor  stayed  ashore.  But  the  art  of  managing  man- 
kind is  only  to  make  thern  stare  a  little,  to  keep  up 
their  astonishment,  to  let  nothing  be  familiar  to  them, 
but  ever  to  have  something  in  their  sleeve,  in  which 
they  must  think  you  are  deeper  than  they  are.  There 
is  an  ingenious  fellow,  a  barber  of  my  acquaintance, 
who,  besides  his  broken  fiddle  and  a  dried  sea-mon- 
ster, has  a  twine-cord,  strained  with  two  nails  at  each 
end,  over  his  window,  and  the  words  '  rainy,  dry. 
wet,'  and  so  forth,  written  to  denote  the  weather, ar- 
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cording  to  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  cord. 
great  scholars  are  not  apt  to  wonder  at  this :  but  I 
observed  a  very  honest  fellow,  a  chance  customer, 
who  sat  in  the  chair  before  me  to  be  shaved,  fix  his 
eye  upon  this  miraculous  performance  during  tbe 
operation  upon  his  chin  and  face.  When  those  and 
his  head  also  were  cleared  of  all  encumbrances  and 
excrescences,  he  looked  at  the  fish,  then  at  the  fiddle, 
still  grubbing  in  his  pockets,  and  casting  his  eyeagain 
at  the  twine,  and  the  words  writ  on  each  side;  then 
altered  his  mind  as  to  farthings,  and  gave  my  friend 
a  silver  sixpence.  The  business,  as  I  said,  is  to  keep 
tip  the  amazement ;  and  if  my  friend  had  bad  only 
the  skeleton  and  kit,  he  must  have  been  contented 
with  a  less  payment.  But  the  doctor  we  were  talk- 
ing of  adds  to  his  long  voyages  the  testimony  of  some 
people  '  that  has  been  thirty  years  lame.'  When  I 
received  my  paper,  a  sagacious  fellow  took  one  at  the 
same  time,  and  read  till  he  came  to  the  thirty  years' 
confinement  of  his  friends,  and  went  off  very  well  con- 
vinced of  the  doctor's  sufficiency.  Youhavemany  of 
those  prodigious  persons,  who  have  had  some  extra- 
ordinary accident  at  their  birth,  or  a  great  disaster  in 
some  part  of  their  lives.  Any  thing,  however  foreign 
from  the  business  the  people  want  of  you,  will  con- 
vince them  of  your  ability  in  that  you  profess.  There 
is  a  doctor  in  Mouse-alley,  near  Wapping,  who  sets 
up  for  curing  cataracts,  upon  the  credit  of  having,  as 
his  bill  sets  forth,  lost  an  eye  in  the  emperor's  service. 
His  patients  come  in  upon  this,  and  he  shews  the 
muster-roll,  which  confirms  that  he  was  in  his  impe- 
rial majesty's  troops  ;  and  he  puts  out  their  eyes  with 
great  success.  Who  would  believe  that  a  man  should 
be  a  doctor  for  the  cure  of  bursten  children,  by  de- 
claring that  his  father  and  grandfather  were  both 
bursten  ?  But  Charles  Ingohton,  next  door  to  the 
Harp,  in  Barbican,  has  made  a  pretty  penny  by  that 
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asseveration.  The  generality  go  upon  their  first  con- 
ception, and  think  no  farther ;  all  the  rest  is  granted. 
They  take  it,  that  there  is  somethinguncommonin  you, 
and  give  you  credit  for  the  rest.     You  may  be  sue 
it  is  upon  that  I  go,  when  sometimes,  let  it  be  to  the 
purpose  or  not,  I  keep  a  Latin  sentence  in  my  front; 
and  I  was  not  a  little  pleased,  when  I  observed  one  of 
my  readers  say,  casting  his  eye  upon  my  twentieth 
paper, '  More  Latin  still  ?  What  a  prodigious  scho- 
lar is  this  man  !*  But  as  I  have  here  token  much  liber- 
ty with  this  learned  doctor,  I  must  make  up  all  I  have 
said  by  repeating  what  he  seems  to  be  in  earnest  in, 
and  honestly  to  promise  to  those  who  will  not  receive 
him  as  a  great  man — to  wit,  that  from  eight  to 
twelve,  and  from  two  till  six,  he  attends,  for  the  good 
of  the  public,  to  bleed  for  three-pence.' — T. 
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Tanti  non  es,  ais.   Sapis,  Luperce. — Mart.  Epig.  i.  118. 

You  say,  Lupercus,  what  I  write 

I'n't  worth  so  much :  you're  in  the  right. 

This  is  the  day  on  which  many  eminent  authors  will 
probably  publish  their  last  words.  I  am  afraid  that 
few  of  our  weekly  historians,  who  are  men  that  above 
all  others  delight  in  war,  will  be  able  to  subsist  un- 
der the  weight  of  a  stamp*,  and  an  approaching 

*  Aug.  1.  1712,  the  stamp-duty  here  alluded  to  took  place, 
and  every  single  half  sheet  paid  a  halfpenny  to  the  queen. 
*  Have  you  seen  the  red  stamp  ?  Methinks  the  stamping  is  worth 
a  halfpenny.  The  Observator  is  fallen ;  the  Medleys  are  jum- 
bled together  with  the  Flying-Post;  the  Examiner  is  deadly  sick. 
The  Spectator  keeps  up,  and  doubles  its  price/ 

Swift's  Works,  cr.  8vo.  vol.  xix.  p.  173> 
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peace.  A  sheet  of  blank  paper  that  must  have  this 
new  imprimatur  clapped  upon  it,  before  it  is  qualified 
to  communicate  any  thing  to  the  public,  will  make 
its  way  in  the  world  but  very  heavily.  In  short,  the 
necessity  of  carrying  a  stamp,  and  the  improbability 
of  notifying  a  bloody  battle,  will,  I  am  afraid,  both 
concur  to  the  sinking  of  those  thin  folios,  which  have 
every  other  day  retailed  to  us  the  history  of  Europe 
for  several  years  last  past.  A  facetious  friend  of 
mine,  who  loves  a  pun,  calls  this  present  mortality 
among  authors, '  The  fall  of  the  leaf/ 

I  remember,  upon  Mr.  Baxter's  death,  there  was 
published  a  sheet  of  very  good  sayings,  inscribed, 

*  The  last  words  of  Mr.  Baxter/  The  title  sold  so 
great  a  number  of  these  papers,  that  about  a  week 
after  there  came  out  a   second   sheet,  inscribed, 

*  More  last  words  of  Mr.  Baxter/  In  the  same 
manner  I  have  reason  to  think,  that  several  ingeni- 
ous writers,  who  have  taken  their  leave  of  the  pub- 
lic, in  farewell  papers,  will  not  give  over  so,  but  in- 
tend to  appear  again,  though  perhaps  under  another 
form,  and  with  a  different  title.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
it  is  my  business,  in  this  place,  to  give  an  account  of 
my  own  intentions,  and  to  acquaint  my  reader  with 
the  motives  by  which  I  act,  in  this  great  crisis  of  the 
republic  of  letters. 

I  have  been  long  debating  in  my  own  heart,  whe- 
ther I  should  throw  up  my  pen,  as  an  author  that  is 
cashiered  by  the  act  of  parliament  which  is  to  ope- 
rate within  this  four-and-twenty  hours,  or  whether 
I  should  still  persist  in  laying  my  speculations,  from 
day  to  day,  before  the  public.  The  argument  which 
prevails  with  me  most  on  the  first  side  of  the  ques- 
tion is,  that  I  am  informed  by  my  bookseller  he  must 
raise  the  price  of  every  single  paper  to  two-pence, 
or  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  the  duty  of  it. 
Now  as  I  am  very  desirous  ray  readers  should  have 
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their  learning  as  cheap  as  possible,  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  that  I  comply  with  him  in  thia  particular. 

However,  upon  laying  my  reasons  together  In  the 
balance,  I  find  that  those  who  plead  for  the  continu- 
ance of  this  work  have  much  the  greater  weight. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  in  recompense  for  the  expense 
to  which  this  will  put  my  readers,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  may  receive  from  every  paper  so  much  instruc- 
tion as  will  be  a  very  good  equivalent.  And,  in 
order  to  this,  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  take  it 
in,  who,  after  the  perusal  of  it,  does  not  find  himself 
two-pence  the  wiser,  or  the  better  man  for  it,  or  who, 
upon  examination,  does  not  believe  that  he  has  had 
two-pennyworth  of  mirth  or  instruction  for  his  money. 

But  I  rouBt  confess  there  is  another  motive  which 
prevails  with  me  more  than  the  former.  I  consider 
that  the  tax  on  paper  was  given  for  the  support  of 
the  government;  and  as  I  have  enemies  who  are  apt 
to  pervert  every  thing  I  do  or  say,  I  fear  they  would 
ascribe  the  laying  down  my  paper,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, to  a  spirit  of  malcontentedness,  which  I  am  re- 
solved none  shall  ever  justly  upbraid  mc  with.  No, 
I  shall  glory  in  contributing  my  utmost  to  the  pub- 
lic weal ;  and,  if  my  country  receives  five  or  sii 
pounds  a  day  by  my  labours,  I  shall  be  very  well 
pleased  to  find  myself  so  useful  a  member. 

It  is  a  received  maxim,  that  ao  honest  man  should 
enrich  himself  by  methods  that  are  prejudicial  to  the 
community  in  which  he  lives  :  and  by  the  same  ruin 
I  think  we  may  pronounce  the  person  to  deserve  very 
well  of  his  countrymeD,  whose  labours  bring  mora 
into  the  public  cotiers  than  in  his  own  pocket. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  the  word  enemies,  I  roust 
explain  myself  so  far  as  to  acquaint  my  reader,  that 
I  mean  only  the  insignificant  party-zealots  on  both 
sides  ;  men  of  such  poor  narrow  souls,  that  they  are 
not  capable  of  thinking  on  any  thing  but  with  an  eye 
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to  whig  or  lory.  During  the  course  of  this  paper, 
I  hare  been  accused  by  these  despicable  wretches 
of  trimming,  time-servine;,  person;!]  reflection,  secret 
autire,  and  the  like.  Now,  though,  in  these  my 
compositions,  it  is  visible  to  any  reader  of  common 
sense  tbat  I  consider  nothing  but  my  subject,  which 
is  always  of  ui:  indifferent  nature,  how  is  it  possible 
for  tue  to  write  so  clear  of  party,  as  not  to  lie  open  to 
the  censures  of  those  who  will  be  applying  every 
sentence,  and  finding  out  persons  and  things  in  it, 
which  it  has  no  regard  to  ? 

Several  paltry  scribblers  and  dcclaimcrs  have  done 
me  the  honour  to  be  dull  upon  me  in  reflections  of 
this  nature;  but,  notwithstanding  my  name  has  been 
sometimes  traduced  by  this  contemptible  tribe  of 
men,  I  have  hitherto  avoided  all  animadversions 
upon  them.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  am  afraid  of  making 
them  appear  considerable  by  taking  notice  of  them ; 
for  they  are  like  those  imperceptible  insects  wlu'ch 
are  discovered  by  the  microscope,  and  cannot  be 
made  the  subject  of  observation  without  being  mag- 
Having  mentioned  those  few  who  have  shewn 
themselves  the  enemies  of  this  paper,  I  should  be 
very  ungrateful  to  the  public  did  I  not  at  the  same 
time  testify  my  gratitude  to  those  who  are  its  friends, 
in  which  number  I  may  reckon  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons,  of  all  conditions,  parties,  and 
professions,  in  the  isle  of  Great  Britain,  I  am  nut 
so  vain,  as  to  think  this  approbation  is  so  much  due 
to  the  performance  as  to  the  design.  There  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  justice  enough  in  the  world  to  afford 
patronage  and  protection  for  those  who  endeavour 
to  advance  truth  and  virtue,  without  regard  to  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  any  particular  cause  or 
faction.  If  1  have  any  other  merit  in  ino,  it  is  that 
I  have  new  pointed  all  the  batteries  of  ridicule.  They 
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have  been  generally  planted  against  persons  «ho 
have  appeared  serious  rather  than  absurd ;  or  at  best, 
have  aimed  rather  at  what  is  unfashionable  than 
what  is  vicious.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  make  nothing  ridiculous  that  is  not  in 
some  measure  criminal.  I  have  set  up  the  immoral 
man  as  the  object  of  derision.  lu  short,  if  1  have 
not  formed  a  new  weapon  against  vice  and  irreligion, 
I  have  at  least  shewn  how  that  weapon  may  be  put 
to  a  right  use,  winch  has  so  often  fought  the  battles 
of  impiety  and  profan 
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Quid  deceal,  quid  non  j  quo  virtus,  quo  foiat  error. 

HoK.ArsPoet.ver.S08. 
What  fii,  what  not ;  what  eiccilent,  or  ill.— Ro scon no*. 

Since  two  or  three  writers  of  comedy,  who  arc  now 
living,  have  taken  their  farewell  of  the  stage,  those 
who  succeed  them,  finding  themselves  incapable  of 
rising  up  to  their  wit,  humour,  and  good  sense,  liave 
only  imitated  them  in  some  of  those  loose  unguarded 
strokes,  in  which  they  complied  with  the  corrupt 
taste  of  the  more  vicious  part  of  their  audience. 
When  persons  of  a  low  genius  attempt  this  kind 
of  writing,  they  know  no  difference  between  being 
merry  and  being  lewd.  It  is  with  an  eye  to  some 
of  these  degenerate  compositions  that  I  have  written 
the  following  discourse. 

Were  our  English  stage  but  half  so  virtuous  as 
that  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  we  should  quickly  see 
the  influence  of  it  in  the  behaviour  of  all  the  politer 
part  of  mankind.     It  would  not  be  fashionable  to 
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ridicule  religion,  or  its  professors  :  the  man  of  plea- 
sure would  not  be  the  complete  gentleman;  vanity 
would  be  out  of  countenance ;  and  every  quality 
which  is  ornamental  to  human  nature  would  meet 
with  that  esteem  which  is  due  to  it 

Tf  the  English  stage  were  under  the  same  regula- 
tions the  Athenian  was  formerly,  it  would  have  the 
same  effect  that  had,  in  recommending  the  religion, 
the  government,  and  public  worship,  of  its  country. 
Were  our  plays  subject  to  proper  inspections  and 
limitations,  we  might  not  only  pass  away  several  of 
our  vacant  hours  in  the  highest  entertainments,  but 
should  always  rise  from  them  wiser  and  better  than 
we  sat  down  to  them. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  things  in  our 
age,  that  the  lewdness  of  our  theatre  should  be  so 
much  complained  of,  so  well  exposed,  and  so  little 
redressed.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  some  time  or  other 
we  may  be  at  leisure  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of 
the  theatre,  and  make  it  contribute  its  assistance  to 
the  advancement  of  morality,  and  to  the  reformation 
of  the  age.  As  matters  stand  at  present,  multitudes 
are  shut  out  from  this  noble  diversion,  by  reason  of 
those  abuses  and  corruptions  that  accompany  it.  A 
father  is  often  afraid  that  his  daughter  should  be 
ruined  by  those  entertainments  which  were  invented 
for  the  accomplishment  and  refining  of  human  na- 
ture. The  Athenian  and  Roman  plays  were  written 
with  such  a  regard  to  morality,  that  Socrates  used 
to  frecjuent  the  one,  and  Cicero  the  other. 

It  happened  once  indeed,  thatCato  dropped  into 
the  Roman  theatre  when  the  Floralia  were  to  be  re- 
presented ;  and  as,  in  that  performance,  which  was 
a  kind  of  religious  ceremony,  there  were  several  in- 
decent parts  to  be  acted,  the  people  refused  to  see 
them  whilst  Cato  was  present.  Martial,  on  this  hint, 
made  the  following  epigram,  which  we  must  gv™« 


■was  applied  to  some  grave  friend  of  liis,  that  had 
been  accidentally  present  atsome  such  entertainment; 

Nosses  jucoix  dulce  cud,  sacrum  Fit 
Festosnue  Jusus,  el  licenliam  vulgi, 


Why  dost 


Didst  til 

An  accident  of  this  nature  n 


i,  gct'iil  censor  of  tuy  age, 
ersions  of  the  stage: 
incc,  and  brow  severe, 
f  goodness  dost  thou  here? 
!  bow  giddy,  lend,  and  vai 


nmeot: 


night  happen  once  in  an 
r  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  but  they  were 
too  wise  and  good  to  let  the  constant  nightly  enter- 
tainment be  of  such  a  nature,  that  people  of  the  most 
sense  and  virtue  could  not  be  at  it.  Whatever  vice* 
are  represented  upon  the  stage,  they  ought  to  be  so 
marked  and  branded  by  the  poet,  as  not  to  appear 
either  laudable  or  amiable  in  the  person  who  is 
tainted  with  them.  But  if  we  look  into  the  English 
comedies  above-mentioned,  we  would  think  thuy 
■were  formed  upon  a  quite  contrary  maxim,  and  tbat 
this  rule,  though  it  held  good  upon  the  heathen  stage, 
was  not  to  be  regarded  in  Christian  theatres.  There 
is  another  rule  likewise,  which  was  observed  by  au- 
thors of  antiquity,  and  which  these  modern  geniuses 
have  no  regard  to,  and  that  was,  never  to  choose  an 
improper  subject  for  ridicule.  Now  a  subject  is  im- 
proper for  ridicule,  if  it  is  apt  to  stir  up  horror  and 
commiseration  rather  than  laughter.  For  this  reason, 
we  do  not  find  any  comedy,  in  so  polite  an  author 
as  Terence,  raised  upon  the  violations  of  the  mar- 
riage-bed. The  falsehood  of  the  wife  or  husband 
has  given  occasion  to  noble  tragedies ;  but  a  Scipio 
oraLselius  would  have  looked  upon  incest  or  murder 
to  have  been  as  proper  subjects  for  comedy.  On  the 
contrary,  cuckoldom  is  the  basis  of  most  of  our  mo- 
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dern  plays.    If  an  alderman  appears  upon  the  stage, 

J  oil  may  be  sure  it  is  in  order  to  be  cuckolded.  A 
usband  tliat  is  a  little  grave,  or  elderly,  generally 
meets  with  the  same  fate.  Knights  and  baronets, 
country  squires,  and  justices  of  the  quorum,  come 
up  to  town  for  no  other  purpose.  I  have  seen  poor 
Dogget  cuckolded  in  all  these  capacities.  In  short, 
our  English  writers  arc  as  frequently  .severe  upon  thi3 
innocent  unhappy  creature,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  a  cuckold,  as  the  ancient  comic  writers  were 
upon  an  eating  parasite,  or  a  vain-glorious  soldier. 

At  the  same  time  the  poet  so  contrives  matters 
that  the  two  criminals  are  the  favourites  of  the  au- 
dience. We  sit  still,  and  wish  well  to  them  through 
the  whole  play,  are  pleased  when  they  meet  with 
proper  opportunities,  and  out  of  humour  when  they 
are  disappointed.  The  truth  of  it  is,  die  accom- 
plished gentleman  upon  the  English  stage  is  the 
person  that  is  familiar  with  other  men's  wives,  and 
indifferent  to  his  own ;  as  the  fine  woman  is  gene- 
rally a  composition  of  sprightliness  and  falsehood. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  proceeds  from  barrenness 
of  invention,  depravation  of  manners,  or  ignorance  of 
mankind,  but  I  have  often  wondered  that  our  ordi- 
nary poets  cannot  frame  to  themselves  the  idea  of  a 
fine  man  who  is  not  a  whoremaster,  or  of  a  fine  wo- 
man that  is  not  a  jilt. 

I  have  somctimis  thought  of  compiling  a  system 
of  ethics  out  of  the  writings  of  those  corrupt  poets, 
under  the  title  of  Stage  Morality.  But  I  have  been 
diverted  from  this  thought  by  a  project  which  has 
been  executed  by  an  ingenious  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. He  has  composed,  it  seems,  the  history 
of  a  young  fellow  who  has  taken  ail  his  notions  of  the 
world  from  the  stage,  and  who  has  directed  himself 
in  every  circumstance  of  his  life  and  conversation  by 
the  maxims  and  examples  of  the  fine  gendeman  in 

XII.  2  B 
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English  comedies.  If  I  can  prevail  upon  him  to  give 
me  a  copy  of  this  new-fashioned  novel,  I  will  bestow 
on  it  a  place  in  my  works,  and  question  not  but  it 
may  have  as  good  an  effect  upon  the  drama,  as  Don 
Quixote  had  upon  romance. — C. 
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T*vrwr  kAfAmun  ritovriaw  $Crtt  tTmi.   * 

Long  exercise,  my  friend,  inures  the  mind » 
And  what  we  once  dislik'd  we  pleasing  find. 

There  is  not  a  common  saying  which  has  a  better 
turn  of  sense  in  it,  that  what  we  often  hear  in  the 
mouths  of  the  vulgar,  that '  custom  is  a  second  na- 
ture/ It  is  indeed  able  to  form  the  man  anew,  and 
to  give  him  inclinations  and  capacities  altogether 
different  from  those  he  was  born  with.  Dr.  Plot,  in 
his  History  of  Staffordshire,  tells  us  of  an  idiot,  that, 
chancing  to  live  within  the  sound  of  a  clock,  and 
always  amusing  himself  with  counting  the  hour  of 
the  day  whenever  the  clock  struck,  the  clock  being 
spoiled  by  some  accident,  the  idiot  continued  to  strike 
and  count  the  hour  without  the  help  of  it,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  done  when  it  was  entire.  Though 
I  dare  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  story,  it  is  very 
certain  that  custom  has  a  mechanical  effect  upon  the 
body,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  a  very  extraordi- 
nary influence  upon  the  mind. 

I  shall  in  this  paper  consider  one  very  remarkable 
effect  which  custom  has  upon  human  nature,  and 
which,  if  rightly  observed,  may  lead  us  into  very 
useful  rules  of  life.    What  I  shall  here  take  notice 
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of  in  custom,  is  its  wonderful  efficacy  in  making 
every  thing  pleasant  to  us.  A  person  who  is  ad- 
dicted to  play  or  gaming,  though  he  took  but  little 
delight  in  it  at  first,  by  degrees  contracts  so  strong 
an  inclination  towards  it,  and  gives  himself  up  so 
entirely  to  it,  that  it  seems  the  only  end  of  his  being. 
The  love  of  a  retired  or  a  busy  life  will  grow  upon 
a  man  insensibly,  as  he  is  conversant  in  the  one  or 
the  other,  till  he  is  utterly  unqualified  for  relishing 
that  to  which  he  has  been  for  some  time  disused. 
Nay,  a  man  may  smoke,  or  drink,  or  take  snuff,  till 
he  is  unable  to  pass  away  his  time  without  it;  not  to 
mention  how  our  delight  in  any  particular  study,  art, 
or  science,  rises  and  improves,  in  proportion  "to  the 
application  which  we  bestow  upon  it.  Thus,  what 
was  at  first  an  exercise,  becomes  at  length  an  en- 
tertainment. Our  employments  are  changed  into 
our  diversions.  The  mind  grows  fond  of  those  ac- 
tions she  is  accustomed  to,  and  is  drawn  with  reluc- 
tancy  from  those  paths  in  which  she  has  been  used 
to  walk. 

Not  only  such  actions  as  were  at  first  indifferent 
to  us,  but  even  such  as  were  painful,  will  by  custom 
and  practice  become  pleasant.  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
observes  in  his  Natural  Philosophy,  that  our  taste  is 
never  pleased  better  than  with  those  things  which 
at  first  created  a  disgust  in  it.  He  gives  particular 
instances,  of  claret,  coffee,  and  other  liquors,  which 
the  palate  seldom  approves  upon  the  first  taste ;  but 
when  it  has  once  got  a  relish  of  them,  generally  re- 
tains it  for  life.  The  mind  is  constituted  after  the 
same  manner,  and,  after  having  habituated  herself 
to  any  particular  exercise  or  employment,  not  only 
loses  her  first  aversion  towards  it,  but  conceives  a 
certain  fondness  and  affection  for  it.  1  have  heard 
one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  this  age  has  produced", 
•  Dr.  A  Kerb  Dry. 
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who  bad  been  trained  up  in  all  the  polite  studies  of 
antiquity,  assure  me,  upon  his  being  obliged  to  search 
into  several  rolls  and  records,  that  notwithstanding 
such  an  employment  was  at  first  very  dry  and  irk- 
some to  him,  he  at  last  took  an  incredible  pleasure 
in  it,  and  preferred  it  even  to  the  reading  of  Virgil 
or  Cicero.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  I  have  not 
here  considered  custom  as  it  makes  things  easy,  but 
as  it  renders  them  delightful ;  and  though  others 
have  often  made  the  same  reflections,  it  is  possible 
they  may  not  have  drawn  those  uses  from  it,  with 
which  I  intend  to  fill  the  remaining  part  of  this  paper. 

If  we  consider  attentively  this  property  of  human 
nature,  it  may  instruct  us  in  very  fine  moralities. 
In  the  first  place,  I  would  have  no  man  discouraged 
with  that  kind  of  life,  or  series  of  action,  in  which 
the  choice  of  others,  or  his  own  necessities,  may 
have  engaged  him.  It  may  perhaps  be  very  disa- 
greeable to  him  at  first;  but  use  and  application  will 
certainly  render  it  not  only  less  painful,  but  pleasing 
and  satisfactory. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  recommend  to  every 
one  that  admirable  precept  which  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  have  given  to  hjs  disciples,  and  which  that  philo- 
sopher must  have  drawn  from  the  observation  I  have 
enlarged  upon,  Optimum  vitce  genus  eligito,  nam  con- 
suetudo  f octet  jucundissimum ; '  Pitch  upon  that  course 
of  life  which  is  the  most  excellent,  and  custom  will 
render  it  the  most  delightful/  Men  whose  circum- 
stances will  permit  them  to  choose  their  own  way  of 
life,  are  inexcusable  if  they  do  not  pursue  that  which 
their  judgment  tells  them  is  the  most  laudable.  The 
voice  of  reason  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  bent 
of  any  present  inclination,  since,  by  the  rule  above- 
mentioned,  inclination  will  at  length  come  over  to 
reason,  though  we  can  never  force  reason  to  comply 
with  inclination. 
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In  the  third  place,  this  observation  may  teach  the 
most  sensual  and  irreligious  man  to  overlook  those 
hardships  and  difficulties  which  are  apt  to  discourage 
him  from  the  prosecution  of  a  virtuous  life.  '  The 
gods,'  said  Hesiod,  '  have  placed  labour  before  vir- 
tue; the  way  to  her  is  at  first  rough  and  difficult, 
but  grows  more  smooth  and  easy  the  farther  you  ad- 
vance in  it.'  The  man  who  proceeds  in  it  with 
steadiness  and  resolution,  will  in  a  little  time  find 
that '  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  that 
all  her  paths  are  peace.' 

To  enforce  this  consideration,  we  may  farther  ob- 
serve, that  the  practice  of  religion  will  not  only  be 
attended  with  that  pleasure  which  naturally  accom- 
panies those  actions  to  which  we  are  habituated,  but 
with  those  supernumerary  joys  of  heart  that  rise  from 
the  consciousness  of  such  a  pleasure,  from  the  satis- 
faction of  acting  up  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and 
from  the  prospect  of  a  happy  immortality. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  may  learn  from  tins  ob- 
servation which  we  have  made  on  the  mind  of  man, 
to  take  particular  care,  when  we  are  once  settled  in 
a  regular  course  of  life,  how  we  too  frequently  indulge 
ourselves  in  any  the  most  innocent  diversions  and 
entertainments  ;  since  the  mind  may  insensibly  fall 
off  from  the  relish  of  virtuous  actions,  and,  by  de- 
grees, exchange  that  pleasure  which  it  takes  in  the 
performance  of  its  duty,  for  delights  of  a  much  more 
inferior  and  unprofitable  nature. 

The  last  use  which  I  shall  make  of  this  remark- 
able property  in  human  nature,  of  being  delighted 
with  those  actions  to  which  it  is  accustomed,  is  to 
shew  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  gain 
habits  of  virtue  in  this  life,  if  we  would  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  next.  The  state  of  bliss  we  call 
heaven  will  not  be  capable  of  affecting  those  minds 
which  are  not  thus  qualified  for  it;  we  must,  in  this 
2b3 
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world,  gain  a  relish  of  truth  and  virtue,  if  we  would 
be  able  to  taste  that  knowledge  and  perfection,  which 
are  to  make  us  happy  in  the  next.  The  seeds  of 
those  spiritual  joys  and  raptures,  which  are  to  rise 
up  and  Hourish  in  the  soul  to  all  eternity,  must  be 
planted  in  her  during:  this  her  present  state  of  pro- 
bation. In  short,  heaven  is  not  to  be  looked  upon 
only  as  the  reward,  but  as  the  natural  effect  of  a  re- 
ligious life. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  evil  spirits,  who  by  long 
custom,  have  contracted  in  the  body  habits  of  lusi 
and  sensuality,  malice  and  revenge,  and  aversion  to 
every  thing  that  is  good,  just,  or  laudable,  are  natu- 
rally seasoned  and  prepared  for  pain  and  misery. 
Their  torments  have  already  taken  root  in  them; 
they  cannot  be  happy  when  divested  of  the  body, 
unless  we  may  suppose  that  Providence  will  in  a 
manner  create  them  anew,  and  work  a  miracle  in  the 
rectification  of  their  faculties.  They  may,  indeed, 
taste  a  kind  of  malignant  pleasure  in  those  actions 
to  which  they  are  accustomed,  whilst  in  this  life ; 
hut  when  they  are  removed  from  all  those  objects 
which  are  here  apt  to  gratify  them,  they  will  natu- 
rally become  their  own  tormentors,  and  cherish  in 
themselves  those  painful  habits  of  mind  which  are 
called,  in  Scripture  phrase,  '  the  worm  which  never 
dies.'  This  notion  of  heaven  and  bell  is  so  very 
conformable  to  the  light  of  nature,  that  it  was  disco- 
vered by  several  of  the  most  exalted  heathens.  It 
has  been  finely  improved  by  many  eminent  divines 
of  the  last  age,  as  in  particular  by  Archbishop  Til- 
lotson  and  Dr.  Sherlock  :  but  there  is  none  who  has 
raised  such  noble  speculations  upon  i(  as  Dr.  Scott, 
in  the  first  book  of  his  Christian  Life,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  rational  schemes  of  divinity 
that  is  written  in  our  tongue,  or  in  any  other.  Thai 
excellent  author  has  shewn  how  every  particular  el 
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torn  and  habit  of  virtue  ■will,  in  its  own  nature,  pro- 
duce tlie  heaven,  or  a  state  of  happiness,  in  him  who 
sbail  hereafter  practise  it :  as  on  the  contrary,  how 
every  custom  or  habit  of  vice  will  be  the  natural  hell 
of  him  in  whom  it  subsists.— C. 


N°448.     MONDAY,  AUGUST  4,  1712. 

Fredim  hoc  aliquld  quandoque  niidcbls.— Jnv.  Sat.  >i. !;  i. 

In  lime  to  peator  bnsenesi  jou'll  proceed. 
The  first  steps  towards  ill  are  very  carefully  to  be 
avoided,  for  men  insensibly  go  on  when  they  are 
once  entered,  and  do  not  keep  up  a  lively  abhorrence 
of  the  least  unworthiness.  There  is  a  certain  frivo- 
lous falsehood  that  people  indulge  themselves  in, 
which  ought  to  be  had  in  greater  detestation  than  it 
commonly  meets  with.  What  I  mean  is  a  neglect 
of  promises  made  on  small  and  indifferent  occasions, 
such  as  parties  of  pleasure,  entertainments,  and 
sometimes  meetings  out  of  curiosity,  in  men  of  like 
faculties,  to  be  in  each  other's  company.  There  are 
many  causes  to  which  one  may  assign  this  light  in- 
fidelity. Jack  Sippet  never  keeps  the  hour  he  has 
appointed  to  come  to  a  friend's  to  dinner ;  but  he  is 
an  insignificant  fellow,  who  does  it  out  of  vanity. 
He  could  never,  he  knows,  make  any  figure  in  com- 
pany, but  by  giving  a  little  disturbance  at  his  entry, 
and  therefore  takes  care  to  drop  in  when  he  thinks 
you  are  just  seated.  He  takes  his  place  after  having 
discomposed  every  body,  and  desires  there  may  be 
no  ceremony  ;  then  does  he  begin  to  call  himself  the 
saddest  fellow,  in  disappointing  so  many  places  as 
he  was  invited  to  elsewhere.     Tt  is  the  fop's  vanity 
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to  name  houses  of  better  cheer,  and  to  acquaint  you 
that  he  chose  yours  out  of  ten  dinners  which  he  was 
obliged  to  be  at  that  day.  The  last  time  I  had  the 
fortune  to  eat  with  him,  he  was  imagining  how  very 
fat  he  should  have  been  had  he  eaten  all  he  had 
ever  been  invited  to.  But  it  is  impertinent  to  dwell 
upon  the  manners  of  such  a  wretch  as  obliges  all 
whom  he  disappoints,  though  his  circumstances  con- 
strain them  to  be  civil  to  him.  But  there  are  those 
that  every  one  would  be  glad  to  see,  who  fall  inlo 
the  same  detestable  habit.  It  is  a  merciless  thing 
that  any  one  can  be  at  ease,  and  suppose  a  set  of 
people,  who  have  a  kindness  for  him,  at  that  moment 
waiting  out  of  respect  to  him,  and  refusing  to  taste 
their  food  or  conversation  with  the  utmost  impa- 
tience. One  of  these  promisers  sometimes  shall  make 
his  excuses  for  not  coming  at  all,  so  late  that  half 
the  company  have  only  to  lament,  that  they  have 
neglected  matters  of  moment  to  meet  him  whom  they 
find  a  trifler.  They  immediately  repent  of  the  value 
they  had  for  him;  and  such  treatment  repeated, makes 
company  never  depend  upon  his  promise  any  more; 
so  that  he  often  comes  at  the  middle  of  a  meal,  where 
he  is  secretly  slighted  by  the  persons  with  whom  he 
eats,  and  cursed  by  the  servants,  whose  dinner  is 
delayed  by  his  prolonging  their  master's  entertain- 
ment. It  is  wonderful  that  men  guilty  this  way 
could  never  have  observed,  that  the  whiling-time, 
the  gathering  together,  and  waiting  a  little  before 
dinner,  is  the  most  awkwardly  passed  away  of  any 
part  in  the  four-and -twenty  hours.  If  they  did  think 
at  all,  they  would  reflect  upon  their  guilt,  in  length- 
ening such  a  suspension  of  agreeable  life.  The  con- 
stant offending  this  way  has  in  a  degree  an  effect 
upon  the  honesty  of  his  mind  who  is  guilty  of  it,  as 
common  swearing  is  a  kind  of  habitual  perjury.  It 
makes  the  soul  unattentive  to  what  an  oath  ii,  even 
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■while  it  utters  it  at  the  lips.  Phociou  beholding  a 
wordy  orator,  while  he  was  making  a  magnificent 
speech  to  the  people,  full  of  vain  promises  ;  '  Me- 
thinks,'  said  he,  '  I  am  now  fixing  my  eyes  upon  a 
cypress  tree  ;  it  has  all  the  pomp  and  beauty  ima- 
ginable in  its  branches,  loaves,  and  height :  but  alas ! 
it  bears  no  fruit.' 

Though  the  expectation  which  is  raised  by  imperti- 
nent promisers  is  thus  barren,  their  confidence,  even 
after  failures,  is  so  great,  that  they  subsist  by  still 
promising  on.  I  have  heretofore  discoursed  of  the 
insignificant  liar,  the  boaster,  and  the  castle-builder, 
and  treated  them  as  no  ill-designing  men  (though 
they  are  to  be  placed  among  the  frivolously  false 
ones),  but  persons  who  fall  into  that  way  purely  to 
recommend  themselves  by  their  vivacities ;  but  in- 
deed I  cannot  let  heedless  promisers,  though  in  the 
most  minute  circumstances,  pass  with  so  slight  a  cen- 
sure. If  a  man  should  take  a  resolution  to  pay  only 
sums  above  a  hundred  pounds,  and  yet  contract  with 
different  people  debts  of  five  and  ten,  how  long  can 
we  suppose  he  will  keep  his  credit?  This  man  will 
as  long  support  his  good  name  in  business,  as  he  will 
in  conversation,  who  without  difficulty  makes  assigna- 
tions which  he  is  indifferent  whether  he  keeps  or  not. 
I  am  the  more  severe  upon  this  vice,  because  I 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  very  great  cri- 
minal myself.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  and  all  other 
my  friends  who  are  scrupulous  to  promises  of  the 
meanest  consideration  imaginable,  from  a  habit  of 
virtue  that  way,  have  often  upbraided  me  with  it.  I 
take  shame  upon  myself  for  this  crime,  and  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  greatest  I  ever  committed  of  the  sort, 
that  when  as  awreoablu  a  company  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  as  ever  were  got  together,  and  I  forsooth,  Mr. 
Spectator,  to  be  of  the  parly  with  women  of  merit, 
like  a  booby  as  I  was,  mistook  the  time  of  meeting, 
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and  came  the  night  following.  I  wish  every  fool  who 
is  negligent  iu  this  kind  may  have  as  greataloBsasI 
had  in  this ;  for  the  same  company  will  never  meet 
more,  but  are  dispersed  into  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  I  am  left  under  the  compunction  that  I  de- 
serve, in  so  many  different  places  to  be  called  a  trifler. 

This  fault  is  sometimes  to  be  accounted  for,  wheu 
desirable  people  are  fearful  of  appearing  precise  anil 
reserved  by  denials ;  but  they  will  find  the  appre- 
hension of  that  imputation  will  betray  them  into  a 
childish  impotence  of  mind,  and  make  them  promise 
all  who  are  so  kind  to  ask  it  of  them.  This  leads 
such  soft  creatures  into  the  misfortune  of  seeming  to 
return  overtures  of  good-will  with  gratitude.  The 
first  steps  in  the  breach  of  a  man's  integrity  are  much 
more  important  than  men  are  aware  of.  The  man 
who  scruples  not  breaking  his  word  in  little  things, 
would  not  suffer  in  his  own  conscience  so  great  pain 
for  failures  of  consequence,  as  he  who  thinks  every 
little  offence  against  truth  and  justice  a  disparage- 
ment. We  should  not  make  any  thing  we  ourselves 
disapprove  habitual  to  us,  if  we  would  be  sure  of  our 
integrity. 

I  remember  a  falsehood  of  the  trivial  sort,  though 
not  in  relattou  to  assignations,  that  exposed  a  man  to 
a  very  uneasy  adventure.  Will  Trap  and  Jack  Stint 
were  chamber- fellows  in  the  Inner-Temple  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  They  one  night  sat  in  the  pit 
together  at  a  comedy,  where  they  both  observed  and 
liked  the  same  young  woman  in  the  boxes.  Their 
kindness  for  her  entered  both  hearts  deeper  than  they 
imagined.  Stint  had  a  good  faculty  at  writing  let- 
ters of  love,  and  made  his  address  privately  that  way; 
while  Trap  proceeded  in  the  ordinary  course,  by  mo- 
ney and  her  waiting  maid.  The  lady  gave  them  both 
encouragement,  receiving  Trap  into  the  utmost  fa- 
vour, and  answering  at  the  same  time  Stint's  letters, 
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and  giving  him  appointments  at  third  places.  Trap 
began  to  suspect  the  epistolary  correspondence  of 
his  friend,  and  discovered  also  that  Stint  opened  all 
his  letters  which  came  to  their  common  lodgings,  in 
order  to  form  his  own  assignations.  After  much 
anxiety  and  restlessness,  Trap  came  to  a  resolution, 
which  lie  thought  would  break  off  their  commerce 
with  one  another  without  any  hazardous  explanation. 
He  therefore  writ  a  letter  in  a  feigned  hand  to  Mr. 
Trap  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple.  Stint,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  seized  and  opened  it,  and  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  the  inside  directed  to  himself, 
when  with  great  perturbation  of  spirit  he  read  as 
follows  : 

'  MR.  STINT, 

'  Yon  have  gained  a  slight  satisfaction  at  the 
pense  of  doing  a  very  heinous  crime.  At  the  price  of 
a  faithful  friend  you  have  obtained  an  inconstant  mis- 
tress. I  rejoice  in  this  expedient  I  have  thought  of 
to  break  my  mind  to  you,  and  tell  you  you  are  a  base 
fellow,  by  a  means  which  does  not  expose  you  to  the 
affront  except  you  deserve  it.  1  know,  Sir,  as  crimi- 
nal as  you  are,  you  have  still  shame  enough  to  avenge 
yourself  against  the  hardiness  of  any  one  that  should 
publicly  tell  you  of  it.  I  therefore,  who  have  re- 
ceived so  many  secret  hurts  from  you,  shall  lake  sa- 
tisfaction with  safety  to  myself.  I  call  you  base,  and 
you  must  bear  it,  or  acknowledge  it ;  I  triumph  over 
you  that  you  cannot  come  at  me ;  nor  do  I  think  it 
dishonourable  to  come  in  armour  to  assault  him,  who 
was  in  ambuscade  when  be  wounded  me. 

'  What  need  more  be  said  to  convince  you  of  being 
guilty  of  the  basest  practice  imaginable,  than  that  it 
is  such  as  has  made  you  liable  to  be  treated  after  this 
manner,  while  you  yourself  cannot  in  your  own  con- 
science but  allow  the  justice  of  the  upbraidings  of 
Your  injured  friend,         Ralph  Trap?' 
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Tibi  scriptas,  matrona,  libellus. — Mart.  iii.  68. 

A  book  the  chastest  matron  may  peruse. 

When  I  reflect  upon  my  labours  for  the  public,  I 
cannot  but  observe,  that  part  of  the  species,  of  which 
I  profess  myself  a  friend  and  guardian,  is  sometimes 
treated  with  severity ;  that  is,  there  are  in  my  writ- 
ings many  descriptions  given  of  ill  persons,  and  not 
yet  any  direct  encomium  made  of  those  who  are  good. 
When  I  was  convinced  of  this  error,  I  could  not  but 
immediately  call  to  mind  several  of  the  fair  sex  of 
my  acquaintance,  whose  characters  deserve  to  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  in  writings  which  will  long 
outlive  mine.  But  I  do  not  think  that  a  reason  why 
I  should  not  give  them  their  place  in  my  diurnal  as 
long  as  it  will  last.  For  the  service  therefore  of  my 
female  readers,  I  shall  single  out  some  characters  of 
maids,  wives,  and  widows,  which  deserve  the  imita- 
tion of  the  sex.  She  who  shall  lead  this  small  illus- 
trious number  of  heroines  shall  be  the  amiable  Fidelia. 
Before  I  enter  upon  the  particular  parts  of  her  cha- 
racter, it  is  necessary  to  preface,  that  she  is  the  only 
child  of  a  decrepit  father,  whose  life  is  bound  up  in 
hers.  This  gentleman  has  used  Fidelia  from  her 
cradle  with  all  the  tenderness  imaginable,  and  has 
viewed  her  growing  perfections  with  the  partiality  of 
a  parent,  that  soon  thought  her  accomplished  above 
the  children  of  all  other  men,  but  never  thought  she 
was  come  to  the  utmost  improvement  of  which  she 
herself  was  capable.  This  fondness  has  had  very 
happy  effect*  upon  his  own  happiness;  for  she  reads, 
she  dances^  she  sings,  uses  her  spinet  and  lute  to  the 
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utmost  perfection  ;  and  the  lady's  use  of  all  these 
excellences  is  to  divert  the  old  man  in  his  easy  chair, 
when  he  is  out  of  the  pangs  of  a  chronical  distemper. 
Fidelia  is  now  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  her  age  ; 
but  the  application  of  many  lovers,  tier  vigorous  time 
of  life,  her  quick  sense  of  all  that  is  truly  gallant  and 
elegant  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  are 
not  able  to  draw  her  from  the  side  of  her  good  old 
father.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  affec- 
tion so  pure  and  angelic  as  that  of  a  father  to  a 
daughter.  He  beholds  her  both  with  and  without  re- 
gard to  her  sex.  In  love  to  our  wives  there  is  desire, 
to  our  sons  there  is  ambition;  but  in  that  to  our 
daughters  there  is  something  which  there  are  no 
■words  to  express.  Her  life  is  designed  wholly  do- 
mestic, and  she  is  so  ready  a  friend  and  companion, 
that  every  thing  that  passes  about  a  man  is  accom- 
panied with  the  idea  of  her  presence.  Her  sex  also 
is  naturally  so  much  exposed  to  hazard,  both  as  to 
fortune  and  innocence,  that  there  is  perhaps  a  new 
cause  of  fondness  arising  from  that  consideration  also. 
None  but  fathers  can  have  a  true  sense  of  these  sort 
of  pleasures  and  sensations ;  but  my  familiarity  with 
the  father  of  Fidelia  makes  me  let  drop  the  words 
which  I  have  heard  him  speak,  and  observe  upon  his 
tenderness  towards  her. 

Fidelia,  on  her  part,  as  !  was  going  to  say,  as 
accomplished  as  she  is,  with  all  her  beauty,  wit,  air, 
and  mien,  employs  her  whole  time  in  care  and  at- 
tendance upon  her  father.  How  have  1  been  charm- 
ed to  see  one  of  the  most  beauteous  women  the  age 
has  produced,  on  her  knees,  helping  on  an  old  man's 
slipper!  Her  filial  regard  to  him  is  what  she  makes 
her  diversion,  her  business,  and  her  glory.  Wheu 
she  was  asked  by  a  friend  of  her  deceased  mother  to 
admit  of  the  courtship  of  her  son,  she  answered,  that 
she  had  a  great  respect  and  gratitude  to  her  for  the 
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overture  in  behalf  of  one  bo  near  to  her,  but  that 
during  her  father's  life  she  would  admit  into  bet 
heart  no  value  for  any  thing  that  Bhould  interfere 
with  her  endeavour  to  make  his  remains  of  life  as 
happy  and  easy  as  could  be  expected  in  his  circum- 
stances.  The  lady  admonished  her  of  the  prime  of 
life  with  a  smile ;  which  Fidelia  answered  with  a 
frankness  that  always  attends  unfeigned  virtue:  'It 
is  true,  Madam,  there  are  to  be  sure  very  great  satis- 
factions to  be  expected  in  the  commerce  of  a  man  of 
honour,  whom  one  tenderly  loves ;  but  I  find  so  much 
satisfaction  in  the  reflection  how  much  1  mitigate  a 
good  man's  pains,  whose  welfare  depends  upon  my 
assiduity  about  him,  lhat  I  willingly  exclude  the  loose 
gratifications  of  passion  for  the  solid  reflection!  of 
duty.  1  know  not  whether  any  man's  wife  would  be 
allowed,  and  (what  I  still  more  fear)  1  know  not 
whether  I,  a  wife,  should  be  willing  to  be  as  officious 
as  I  am  at  present  about  my  parent.'  The  happy 
father  has  her  declaration  that  she  will  not  marry 
during  his  life,  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  reso- 
lution not  uneasy  to'  her.  Were  one  to  paint  filial 
affection  in  its  utmost  beauty,  he  could  not  have  a 
more  lively  idea  of  it  than  in  beholding  Fidelia  serv- 
ing her  father  at  his  hours  of  rising,  meals,  and  rest. 
When  the  general  crowd  of  female  youth  are  con- 
sulting their  glasses,  preparing  for  balls,  assemblies, 
or  plays;  for  a  young  lady  who  could  be  regarded 
among  the  foremost  in  those  places,  either  for  her 
person,  wit,  fortune,  or  conversation,  and  yet  con- 
temn all  these  entertainments,  to  sweeten  the  heavy 
hours  of  a  decrepit  parent,  is  a  resignation  truly 
heroic.  Fidelia  performs  the  duty  of  a  nurse  with 
all  the  beauty  of  a  bride  ;  nor  does  she  neglect  her 
person,  because  of  her  attendance  on  him,  when  he 
is  too  ill  to  receive  company,  to  whom  she  may  make 
an  appearance. 
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Fidelia,  who  gives  him  up  her  youth,  does  not 
think  it  any  great  sacrifice  to  add  to  it  the  spoiling 
of  her  dress.  Her  care  and  exactness  in  her  habit 
convince  her  father  of  the  alacrity  of  her  mind  ;  and 
she  has  of  all  women  the  best  foundation  for  affect- 
ing the  praise  of  a  seeming  negligence.  What  adds 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  good  old  man  is,  that 
Fidelia,  where  merit  and  fortune  cannot  be  over- 
looked by  epistolary  lovers,  reads  over  the  accounts 
of  her  conquests,  plays  on  her  spinet  the  gayest  airs 
(and  while  she  is  doing  so  you  would  think  her 
formed  only  for  gallantry)  to  intimate  to  lum  the 
pleasures  she  despises  for  his  sake. 

Those  who  think  themselves  the  patterns  of  good- 
breeding  and  gallantry  would  be  astonished  to  hear 
that,  in  those  intervals  when  the  old  gentleman  is  at 
ease,  and  can  bear  company,  there  are  at  his  house, 
in  the  most  regular  order,  assemblies  of  people  of 
the  highest  merit;  where  there  is  conversation  with- 
out mention  of  the  faults  of  the  absent,  benevolence 
between  men  and  women  without  passion,  and  the 
highest  subjects  of  morality  treated  of  as  natural 
and  accidental  discourse  ;  all  which  is  owing  to  the 
genius  of  Fidelia,  who  at  once  makes  her  father's 
way  to  another  world  easy,  and  herself  capable  of 
being  an  honour  to  his  name  in  this. 
'MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  was  the  other  day  at  the  Bear-garden,  in  hopes 
to  have  seen  your  short  face ;  but  not  being  so  fortu- 
nate, I  must  tell  you  by  way  of  letter,  that  there  is  a 
mystery  among  the  gladiators  which  has  escaped 
your  spectatorial  penetration.  For,  being  in  a  box 
at  an  ale-house  near  that  renowned  seat  of  honour 
above-mentioned,  I  overheard  two  masters  of  the 
science  agreeing  to  quarrel  on  the  next  opportunity. 
This  was  to  happen  in  the  company  of  a  set  of  the 
fraternity  of  basket-hilts,  who  were  to  meet  that 
2c  2 
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evening.  When  this  was  settled,  on*  asked  the 
other,  *  Will  you  give  cute  or  received  The  ether 
answered,"  Receive."  It  was  replied,  "  Are  you  a 
passionate  man?" — "  No,  provided  you  cut  no  more 
nor  no  deeper  than  we  agree."  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  acquaint  you  with  this,  that  the  people  may  not 
pay  their  money  for  fighting,  and  be  cheated. 

Your  humble  servant,       Scabbard  Rusty/ 
T. 
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•Qoflsrenda  pecunia  priraum, 


Virtus  post  nommos. — Hob.  1  Ep.  i.  53.  , 

« — Get  money*  money  still. 

And  then  let  virtue  follow,  if  she  will. — Popb. 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  All  men,  through  different  paths,  make  at  the 
same  common  thing,  money;  and  it  is  to  her  we  owe 
the  politician,  the  merchant,  and  the  lawyer;  nay, 
to  be  free  with  you,  I  believe  to  that  also  we  are 
beholden  for  our  Spectator.  I  am  apt  to  think, 
that  could  we  look  into  our  own  hearts,  we  should 
see  money  engraved  in  them  in  more  lively  and  mov- 
ing characters  than  self-preservation ;  for  who  can 
reflect  upon  the  merchant  hoisting  sail  in  a  doubtful 
pursuit  of  her,  and  all  mankind  sacrificing  their  quiet 
to  her,  but  must  perceive  that  the  characters  of  self- 
preservation  (which  were  doubtless  originally- the 
brightest)  are  sullied,  if  not  wholly  defaced;  and 
that  those  of  money  (which  at  first  was  only  valuta 
ble  as  a  mean  to  security)  are  of  late  so  brightened, 
that  the  characters  of  self-preservation,  like  a  less 
light  set  by  a  greater,  are  become  almost  imperceptH 
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ble?  Thus  has  money  got  the  upper  hand  of  what 
all  mankind  formerly  thought  most  dear,  viz.  secu- 
rity; and  I  wish  I  could  say  she  had  here  put  a  stop 
to  her  victories :  but,  alas!  common  honesty  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  her.  This  is  the  way  scholastic  men 
talk  of  the  greatest  good  in  the  world;  but  I,  a 
tradesman,  shall  give  you  another  account  of  this 
matter  in  the  plain  narrative  of  my  own  life.  I  think 
it  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  acquaint  my  readers, 
that  since  my  setting  out  in  the  world,  which  was  in 
the  year  1 660, 1  never  wanted  money :  having  begun 
with  an  indifferent  good  stock  in  the  tobacco-trade, 
to  which  I  was  bred;  and  by  the  continual  successes 
it  has  pleased  Providence  to  bless  my  endeavours 
with,  am  at  last  arrived  at  what  they  call  a  plum*. 
To  uphold  my  discourse  in  the  manner  of  your  wits 
or  philosophers,  by  speaking  fine  things,  or  drawing 
inferences  as  they  pretend,  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  1  account  it  vain ;  having  never  found  any 
thing  in  the  writings  of  such  men,  that  did  not  sa- 
vour more  of  the  invention  of  the  brain,  or  what  is 
styled  speculation,  than  of  sound  judgment  or  pro- 
fitable observation.  I  will  readily  grant,  indeed, 
that  there  is  what  the  wits  call  natural  in  their  talk ; 
which  is  the  utmost  those  curious  authors  can  as- 
sume to  themselves,  and  is,  indeed,  all  they  endea- 
vour at,  for  they  are  but  lamentable  teachers.  And 
what,  I  pray,  is  natural?  That  which  is  pleasing 
and  easy. — And  what  are  pleasing  and  easy  ?  For- 
sooth, a  new  thought,  or  conceit,  dressed  up  in 
smooth  quaint  language,  to  make  you  smile  and  wag 
your  head,  as  being  what  you  never  imagined  before, 
and  yet  wonder  why  you  had  not;  mere  frothy  amuse- 
ments, fit  only  for  boys  or  silly  women  to  be  caught 
with! 

*  A  curtworil  used  by  commercial  people,  to  signify  100,000(. 
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- '  It  is  not  my  present  intention  to'  instruct  my 
readers  in  the  methods  of  acquiring  riches;  that  toay 
be  the  work  of  another  essay;  but  to  exhibit  the  red 
and  solid  advantages  I  have  found  by  them  in  my 
long  and  manifold  experience;  nor  yet  all  the  advan- 
tages of  so  worthy  and  valuable  a  blessing,  (for  who 
does  not  know  or  imagine  the  comforts  of  being  warm 
or.  living -at  ease,  and  that  power  and  pre-eminence 
are  then*  inseparable  attendants  ?)  but  only  to  in- 
stance the  great  supports  they  afford  us  under  the 
severest  calamities  and  misfortunes ;  to  shew  that 
the  love  of  them  is  a  special  antidote  against  immo- 
rality and  vice ;  and  that  the  same  does  likewise  na- 
turally dispose  men  to  actions  of  piety  and  devotion. 
All  which  I  can  make  out  by  my  own  experience, 
who  think  myself  no  ways  particular  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  nor  better  nor  worse  by  nature  than  gene- 
rally other  men  are. 

'  In  the  year  1665,  when  the  sickness*  was,  I  lost 
by  it  my  wife  and  two  children,  which  were  all  my 
stock.     Probably  I  might  have  had  more,  consider* 
ing  I  was  married  between  four  and  five  years;  but 
finding  her  to  be  a  teeming  woman,  I  was  careful,  as 
having  then  little  above  a  brace  of  thousand  pounds 
to  carry  on  my  trade  and  maintain  a  family  with.    I 
loved  them  as  usually  men  do  their  wives-  and  chil- 
dren, and  therefore  could  not  resist  the  first  impulses 
of  nature  on  so  wounding  a  loss  J  but  I  quickly 
roused  myself,  and  found  means  to  alleviate,  and  at 
last  conquer,  my  affliction,  by  reflecting  how  that 
she  and  her  children  having  been  no  great  expense 
to  me,  the  best  part  of  her  fortune  was  still  left ; 
that  my  charge  being  reduced  to  myself,  a  journey- 
man, and  a  maid,  I  might  live  far  cheaper  than  be- 
fore ;  and  that  being  now  a  childless  widower,  I 
might,  perhaps,  marry  a  no  less  deserving  woman, 

.♦  The  plague.     •.':     *  *:■-.' 
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and  with  a  much  better  fortune  than  she  brought, 
which  was  but  800/.  And  to  convince  my  readers 
that  such  considerations  as  these  were  proper  and 
apt  to  produce  such  an  effect,  I  remember  it  was  the 
constant  observation,  at  that  deplorable  time  when 
so  many  hundreds  were  swept  away  daily,  that  the 
rich  ever  bore  the  Joss  of  their  families  and  relations 
far  better  than  the  poor  :  the  latter,  having  little  or 
nothing  beforehand,  and  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
placed  the  whole  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  their 
lives  in  their  wives  and  children,  and  were  therefore 
inconsolable. 

'  The  following  year  happened  the  fire ;  at  which 
time,  by  good  providence,  it  was  my  fortune  to  have 
converted  the  greatest  part  of  my  effects  into  ready 
money,  on  the  prospect  of  an  extraordinary  advan- 
tage which  I  was  preparing  to  lay  hold  on.  This  ca- 
lamity was  very  terrible  and  astonishing,  the  fury  of 
the  flames  being  such,  that  whole  streets,  at  several 
distant  places,  were  destroyed,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  so  that  (as  it  is  well  known)  almost  all  our 
citizens  were  burnt  out  of  what  they  had.  But  what 
did  I  then  do?  I  did  not  stand  gazing  on  the  ruins 
of  our  noble  metropolis;  I  did  not  shake  my  head, 
wring  my  hands,  sigh,  and  shed  tears;  I  considered 
with  myself  what  could  this  avail  1  I  fell  a  plodding 
what  advantages  might  be  made  of  the  ready  cash  I 
had  ;  and  immediately  bethought  myself  that  won- 
derful pennyworths  might  be  bought  of  the  goods 
that  were  saved  out  of  the  fire.  In  short,  with  about 
2000/.  and  a  little  credit,  I  bought  as  much  tobacco 
as  raised  my  estate  to  the  value  of  10,000/.  I  then 
"  looked  on  the  ashes  of  our  city,  and  the  misery  of 
its  late  inhabitants,  as  an  effect  of  the  just  wrath 
and  indignatron  of  heaven  towards  a  sinful  and  per- 
verse people." 

'  After  this  I  married  again  ;  and  that  wife  dying 
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I  took  another :  but  both  proved  to  be  idle  bag- 
gages  :  the  first  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  plague  and 
vexation  by  her  extravagances,  and  I  became  one 
of  the  by-words  of  the  city.  I  knew  it  would  be  to 
no  manner  of  purpose  to  go  about  to  curb  the  fancies 
and  inclinations  of  women,  which  fly  out  the  more 
for  being'  restrained;  but  what  1  could  I  did;  1 
watched  her  narrowly,  and  by  good  luck  found  her 
in  the  embraces  (for  which  I  had  two  witnesses. 
with  me)  of  a  wealthy  spark  of  the  court-end  of  the 
town;  of  whom  I  recovered  15,000£  which  made 
me  amends  for  what  she  had  idly  squandered,  and 
put  a  silence  to  all  my  neighbours,  taking  off  my 
reproach  by  the  gain  they  saw  I  had  by  it.  The 
last  died  about  two  years  after  I  married  her,  in 
labour  of  three  children.  I  conjecture  they  were  be- 
gotten by  a  country -kinsman  of  hers,  whom,  at  her 
recommendation,  I  took  into  my  family,  and  gave 
wages  to  as  a  journeyman.  What  this  creature  ex- 
pended in  delicacies  and  high  diet  for  her  kinsman 
(as  well  as  I  could  compute  by  the  poulterer's,  fish- 
monger's, and  grocer's  bills),  amounted  in  the  said 
two  years  to  one  hundred  eighty-six  pounds  four 
shillings  and  fivepence  halfpenny.  The  fine  ap- 
parel, brace  leB,  lockets,  and  treats,  &c.  cf  the  other, 
according  to  the  best  calculation,  came,  in  three 
years  and  about  three-quarters,  to  seven  hundred 
forty-four  pounds  seven  shillings  and  ninepence. 
After  this  I  resolved  never  to  marry  more,  and 
found  I  had  been  a  gainer  by  my  marriages,  and  the 
damage  granted  me  for  the  abuses  of  my  bed  (all 
charges  deducted),  eight  thousand  three  hundred 
pounds  within  a  trifle. 

'  I  come  now  to  shew  the  good  effects  of  the  love 
of  money  on  the  lives  of  men,  towards  rendering  them 
honest,  sober,  and  religious.  When  I  was  a  young 
man,  I  had  a  mind  to  make  the  best  of  my  wits,  and 
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over-reached  a  country  chap  in  a  parcel  of  unsound 
goods;  to  whom,  upon  his  upbraiding,  and  threaten- 
ing- to  expose  me  for  it,  I  returned  the  equivalent  of 
his  loss ;  and  upon  his  good  advice,  wherein  he  clearly 
demonstrated  the  folly  of  such  artifices,  which  can 
never  end  but  in  shame,  and  the  ruin  of  all  cor- 
respondence, I  never  after  transgressed.  Can  your 
courtiers,  who  take  bribes,  or  your  lawyers  or  phy- 
sicians in  their  practice,  or  even  the  divines  who  in- 
termeddle in  worldly  affairs,  boast  of  making  but  one 
slip  in  their  lives,  and  of  such  a  thorough  and  last- 
ing reformation  '!  Since  my  coming  into  the  world  I 
do  not  remember  I  was  ever  overtaken  ia  drink,  save 
nine  times,  once  at  the  christening  of  my  first  child, 
thrice  at  our  city  feasts,  and  live  times  at  driving  of 
bargains.  My  reformation  1  can  attribute  to  nothing 
go  much  as  the  love  and  esteem  of  money, for  I  found 
mysetf  to  be  extravagant  in  my  drink,  and  apt  to  turn 

frojector,  and  make  rash  bargains.  As  for  women, 
never  knew  any  except  my  wives :  for  my  reader 
must  know,  and  it  is  what  we  may  confide  in  as  an 
excellent  recipe,  that  the  love  of  business  and  money 
is  the  greatest  mortifier  of  inordinate  desires  imagin- 
able, as  employing  the  mind  continually  in  the  care- 
ful oversight  of  what  one  has,  in  the  eager  quest  after 
more,  in  looking  aftet  ilii  n>:  j.ligouces  and  deceits  of 
servants,  in  the  due  entering  and  stating  of  accounts, 
in  hunting  after  chaps,  and  in  the  exact  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  markets;  which  diings  whoever 
thoroughly  attends  to,  will  find  enough  and  enough 
to  employ  his  thoughts  on  every  moment,  cf  the  day ; 
so  that  I  cannot  call  to  mind,  that  in  all  the  time  I 
was  a  husband,  which,  off  and  on,  was  about  twelve 
years,  I  ever  once  thought  of  my  wives  but  in  bed. 
And,  lastly,  for  religion,  I  have  ever  been  a  constant 
churchman,  both  forenoons  and  afternoons  on  Sun- 
days, never  forgetting  to  be  thankful  for  any  gain  or 
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advantage  I  had  had  that  day  ;  and  on  Saturday 
nights,  upon  casting  up  my  accounts,  I  always  was 

grateful  for  the  sum  of  my  week's  profits,  and  at 
hristmas  for  that  of  the  whole  year:  It  is  true,  per- 
haps, that  my  devotion  has  not  been  the  most  fervent; 
which,  I  think,  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  evenness 
and  sedateness  of  my  temper,  which  never  would  ad- 
mit of  any  impetuosities  of  any  sort :  and  I  can  re- 
member that  in  my  youth  and  prime  of  manhood, 
when  my  blood  ran  brisker,  I  took  greater  pleasure  in 
religious  exercises  than  at  present,  or  many  years 
past,  and  that  my  devotion  sensibly  declined  as  age, 
which  is  dull  and  unwiedly,  came  upon  me. 

'  I  have,  I  hope,  here  proved,  that  the  love  of  mo- 
ney prevents  all  immorality  and  vice;  which  if  you 
will  not  allow,  you  must,  that  the  pursuit  of  it  obliges 
men  to  the  same  kind  of  life  as  they  would  follow  if 
they  were  really  virtuous ;  which  is  all  I  have  to  say 
at  present,  only  recommending  to  you,  that  you 
would  think  of  it,  and  turn  ready  wit  into  ready  mo- 
ney as  fast  as  you  can.  I  conclude,  your  servant, 
T.  Ephraim  Weed.' 
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-Jam  saevus  apertam 


In  rabiem  verti  coepit  jocus,  et  per  honestas 

Ire  domos  impune  minax  Hon.  2  Ep.  i.  148. 

Times  corrupt  and  nature  ill-inclin'd 
Prodnc'd  the  point  that  left  the  sting  behind ; 
Till,  friend  with  friend,  and  families  at  strife. 
Triumphant  malice  rag'd  through  private  life, — Pofb. 

There  is  nothing*  so  scandalous  to  a  government, 
and  detestable  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men,  as  defa- 
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matory  papers  and  pamphlets  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
there  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  tame  as  a  satirical  au- 
thor. An  angry  writer  who  cannot  appear  in  print, 
naturally  vents  his  spleen  in  libels  and  lampoons.  A 
gay  old  woman,  says  the  fable,  seeing  all  her  wrinkles 
represented  in  a  large  looking-glass,  threw  it  upon 
the  ground  in  a  passion,  and  broke  it  into  a  thousand 
pieces ;  but  as  she  was  afterward  surveying  the  frag- 
ments with  a  spiteful  kind  of  pleasure,  she  could  not 
forbear  uttering  herself  in  the  following  soliloquy. 
'  What  have  I  got  by  this  revengeful  blow  of  mine? 
I  have  only  multiplied  my  deformity,  and  see  a  hun- 
dred ugly  faces,  where  before  I  saw  but  one,' 

It  has  been  proposed,  to  oblige  every  person  that 
writes  a  book,  or  a  paper,  to  swear  himself  the  author 
of  it,  and  enter  down  in  a  public  register  his  name 
and  place  of  abode. 

This  indeed  would  have  effectually  suppressed  all 
printed  scandal,  which  generally  appears  under  bor- 
rowed names,  or  under  none  at  all.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  such  an  expedient  would  not  only  destroy 
scandal,  but  learning.  It  would  operate  promiscu- 
ously, and  root  up  the  corn  and  tares  together.  Not 
to  mention  some  of  themost  celebrated  works  of  piety, 
which  have  proceeded  from  anonymous  authors,  who 
have  made  it  their  merit  to  convey  to  us  so  great  a 
charity  in  secret ;  there  are  few  works  of  genius  that 
come  out  first  with  the  author's  name.  The  writer  ge- 
nerally makes  a  trial  of  them  in  the  world  before  he 
owns  them ;  and,  I  believe,  very  few,  who  are  capa- 
ble of  writing,  would  set  pen  to  paper,  if  they  knew 
beforehand  that  they  must  not  publish  their  produc- 
tions but  on  such  conditions.  For  my  own  part,  I 
must  declare,  the  papers  I  present  the  public  are  like 
fairy  favours,  which  shall  last  no  longer  than  while 
the  author  is  concealed. 

That  which  makes  it  particularly  difficult  to  re- 
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strain  these  -sons  of  calumny  aod4efamatk>n  is,  that 
all  sides  are  equally  guilty  of  it,  and  that  every  dirty 
scribbler  is  countenanced  by  great  names,  whose  in* 
terests  he  propagates  by  such  vile  and  infamous  me- 
thods. I  nave  never  vet  heard  of  a  ministry  who 
have  inflicted  an  exemplary  punishment  on  an  author 
that  has  supported  their  cause  with  falsehood  and 
scandal,  and  treated  in  a  most  cruel  manner  the  names 
of  those  who  have  been  looked  upon  as  their  rivals 
and  antagonists.  Would  a  government  set  an  ever- 
lasting mark  of  their  displeasure  upon  one  of  those 
infamous  writers,  who  makes  his  court  to  them  by 
tearing  to  pieces  the  reputation  of  a  competitor,  we 
should  quickly  see  an  end  put  to  this  race  of  vermin, 
that  are  a  scandal  to  government,  and  a  reproach  to 
human  nature.  Such  a  proceeding  would  make  a 
minister  of  state  shine  in  history,  and  would  fill  all 
mankind  with  a  just  abhorrence  of  persons  who 
should  treat  him  unworthily,  and  employ  against  him 
those  arms  which  he  scorned  to  make  use  of  against 
his  enemies. 

.  I  cannot  think  that  any  one  will  be  so  unjust  as  to 
imagine  what  I  have  here  said  is  spoken  with  respect 
to  any  party  or  faction.  Every  one  who  has  in  him 
the  sentiments  either  of  a  Christian  or  gentleman, 
cannot  but  be  highly  offended  at  this  wicked  and  un- 
generous practice,  which  is  so  much  in  use  among  us 
at  present,  that  it  is  become  a  kind  of  national  crime, 
and  distinguishes  us  from  all  the  governments  that 
lie  about  us .  I  cannot  but  look  upon  the  finest  strokes 
of  satire  which  are  aimed  at  particular  persons,  and 
which  are  supported  even  with  the  appearances  of 
truth,  to  be  the  marks  of  an  evil  mind,  and  highly 
criminal  in  themselves.  Infamy,  like  other  punish- 
ments, is  under  the  direction  and  distribution  of  the 
magistrate,  and  not  of  any  private  person.  Accord- 
ingly we  learn,  from  a  fragment  of  Cicero,  that  though 
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there  were  very  few  capital  punishments  m  the  twelve 
tables,  a  libel  or  lampoon,  which  took  away  the  good 
name  of  another,  was  to  be  punished  by  death.  But 
this  is  far  from  being  our  case.  Our  satire  is  nothing 
but  ribaldry,  and  Billingsgate.  Scurrility  passes  for 
wit ;  and  he  who  can  call  names  in  the  greatest  va-. 
riety  of  phrases,  is  looked  upon  to  have  the  shrewd- 
est pen.  By  this  means  the  honour  of  families  is 
ruined,  the  highest  posts  and  greatest  titles  are  ren- 
dered cheap  and  vile  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  the 
noblest  virtues  and  most  exalted  parts  exposed  to  the 
contempt  of  the  vicious  and  the  ignorant.  Should  a 
foreigner,  who  knows  nothing  of  our  private  factions, 
or  one  who  is  to  act  his  pari  in  the  world  when  our 
present  heats  and  animosities  are  forgot, — should, 
I  say,  such  a  one  form  to  himself  a  notion  of  the 
greatest  men  of  all  sides  in  the  British  nation,  who 
are  now  living,  from  the  characters  which  are  given. 
them  in  some  or  other  of  those  abominable  writings 
which  are  daily  published  among  us,  what  a  nation 
of  monsters  must  we  appear'. 

As  this  cruel  practice  tends  to  the  utter  subversion 
of  all  truth  and  humanity  among  us,  it  deserves  the 
utmost  detestation  and  discouragement  of  all  who 
have  either  the  love  of  their  country  or  the  honour  of 
their  religion  at  heart.  I  would  therefore  earnestly 
recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  deal 
in  these  pernicious  arts  of  writing,  and  of  those  who 
take  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  them.  As  for  the  first, 
I  have  spoken  of  them  in  former  papers,  and  have 
not  stuck  to  rank  them  with  the  murderer  and  as- 
sassin. Every  honest  man  sets  as  high  a  value 
upon  a  good  name,  as  upon  life  itself;  and  I  cannot 
but  think  that  those  who  privily  assault  the  one, 
would  destroy  the  other,  might  they  do  it  with  the 
same  secrecy  and  impunity. 


But  because  I  v 
my  opinion  of  this  matter,  1  shall 


As  for  persons  who  take  pleasure  in  the  reading 
•nd  dispersing;  of  such  detestable  libels,  I  am  afraid 
they  fall  very  little  short  of  the  guilt  of  the  first  com- 
posers. By  a  law  of  the  emperors  Valeutinian  and 
Valens,  it  was  made  death  for  any  person  not  only 

"   l.but,  "'  " 
not  to  tear  or  burn  il 
thought  singular 

conclude  my  paper  with  the  worth  of  Monsieur 
Bayle,  who  was  a  man  of  great  freedom  of  thought 
as  well  as  of  exquisite  learning  and  judgment. 

'  I  cannot  imagine,  that  a  man  who  disperses  a 
libel  is  less  desirous  of  doing  mischief  than  the  author 
himself.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  pleasure 
which  a  man  takes  in  the  reading  of  a  defamatory  li- 
bel ?  Is  it  not  a  heinous  sin  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  We 
must  distinguish  in  this  point.  This  pleasure  is  either 
an  agreeable  sensation  we  are  affected  with,  when  we 
meet  with  a  witty  thought  which  is  well  expressed, 
or  it  is  a  joy  which  we  conceive  from  the  dishonour 
of  the  person  who  is  defamed.  I  will  say  nothing  to 
the  first  of  these  cases ;  for  perhaps  some  would  think 
that  my  morality  is  not  severe  enough,  if  I  should 
affirm  that  a  man  is  not  master  of  those  agreeable 
sensations,  any  more  than  of  those  occasioned  by 
sugar  or  honey,  when  they  touch  his  tongue ;  but 
as  to  the  second,  every  one  will  own  that  pleasure  to 
be  a  heinous  sin.  The  pleasure  in  the  first  case  is  of 
no  continuance  ;  it  prevents  our  reason  and  reflec- 
tion, and  may  be  immediately  followed  by  a  secret 
grief,  to  see  our  neighbour's  honour  blasted.  If  it 
does  not  cease  immediately,  it  is  a  sign  that  we  are 
not  displeased  with  the  ill-nature  of  the  satirist,  but 
are  glad  to  see  him  defame  his  enemy  by  all  kinds  of 
stories;  and  then  we  deserve  the  punishment  to  which 
the  writer  of  the  libel  is  subject.  I  shall  here  add  the 
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words  of  a  modern  author.  St.  Gregory,  upon  ex- 
communicating those  writers  who  had  dishonoured 
Castorius,  does  not  except  those  who  read  their 
works  ;  because,  says  he,  if  calumnies  have  always 
been  the  delight  of  the  hearers,  and  a  grati6cation  of 
those  persona  who  have  no  other  advantage  < 
honest  men,  is  not  he  who  takes  pleasure  in  real., 
them  as  guilty  as  he  who  composed  them  ?  It  is 
uncontested  maxim,  that  they  who  approve  an  action, 
would  certainly  do  it  if  they  could ;  that  is,  if  some 
reason  of  self-love  did  not  hinder  them.  There  is  no 
difference,  says  Cicero,  between  advising  a  crime,  and 
approving  it  when  committed.  The  Roman  law  con- 
firmed this  maxim,  having  subjected  the  approvers 
and  authors  of  this  evil  to  the  same  penalty.  We  may 
therefore  conclude,  that  those  who  are  pleased  with 
reading  defamatory  libels,  so  far  as  to  approve  the 
authors  and  dispersers  of  them,  are  as  guilty  as  if 
they  had  composed  them  ;  for,  if  they  do  not  write 
such  libels  themselves,  it  is  because  they  have  not  the 
talent  of  writing,  or  because  they  will  run  no  hazard.' 
The  author  produces  other  authorities  to  confirm 
his  judgment  in  this  particular, — C. 


N"  432.     FRIDAY,  AUGUST  8,  1712. 


Est  natura  hritnimmi  novllalia  avids. — Pun.  apaci  Milium. 
Hnman  nalnre  ij  fond  of  novelty. 

There  is  no  humour  in  my  countrymen  which  I  am 
more  inclined  to  wonder  at  than  their  general  thirst 
after  news.     There  are  about  half  a  dozen  ingenious 
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men,  who  live  very  plentifully  upon  this  euriosity  of 
their  fellow  subjects.  They  all  of  them  receive  the 
lame  advices  from  abroad,  and  very  often  in  the 
tame  words ;  but  their  way  of  cooking  it  is  so  differ* 
ent;  that  there  is  no  citizen,  who  has  an  eye  to  the 
public  good,  that  can  leave  the  coffee-house  with 
peace  of  mind,  before  he  has  given  every  one  of  them 
a  reading.  These  several  dishes  of  news  are  so  very 
agreeable  to  the  palate  of  my  countrymen,  that  they 
are  not  only  pleased  with  them  when  they  are  served 
up  hot,  but  when  they  are  again  set  cold  before  them, 
by  those  penetrating  politicians  who  oblige  the  public 
with  their  reflections  and  observations  upon  every 
pitaee  of  intelligence  that  is  sent  us  ^  from  abroad. 
The  text  k  given  us  by  one  set  of  writers,  and  the 
comment  by  another. 

But  notwithstanding  we  have  the  same  tale  told  us 
in  so  many  different  papers,  and,  if  occasion  requires, 
ro  so  many  articles  of  the  same  paper ;  notwithstand- 
mg,  in  a  scarcity  of  foreign  posts,  we  hear  the  same 
story  repeated  by  different  advices  from  Paris,  Brus- 
ielsj  the  Hague,  and  from  every  great  town  in  Eu- 
rope ;  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  annotations, 
explanations,  reflections,  and  various  readings,  which 
it  passes  through,  our  time  lies  heavy  on  our  hands 
till  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  mail :  we  long  to  receive 
farther  particulars,  to  hear  what  will  be  the  next  step, 
or  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  that  which  has 
been  already  taken.  A  westerly  wind  keeps  the 
whole  town  in  suspense,  and  puts  a  stop  to  conver- 
sation. 

This  general  curiosity  has  been  raised  and  inflamed 
by  our  late  wars,  and,  if  rightly  directed,  might  be  of 
good  use  to  a  person  who  has  such  a  thirst  awakened 
in  him.  Why  should  not  a  man,  who  takes  delight 
in  reading  every  thing  that  is  new,  apply  himself  to 
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history,  travels,  and  other  writings  of  the  same  kind, 
where  he  will  find  perpetual  fuel  for  his  curiosity, 
and  meet  with  much  move  pleasure  and  improvement 
than  in  these  papers  of  the  week  ?  An  honest  trades- 
man, who  languishes  a  whole  summer  in  expectation 
of  a  battle,  and  perhaps  is  baulked  at  last,  may  here 
meet  with  half  a  dozen  in  a  day.  He  may  read  the 
news  of  a  whole  campaign  in  less  time  than  he  now 
bestows  upon  the  products  <>f:u-j\  single  post.  Fights, 
conquests,  and  revolutions,  lie  thick  together.  The 
reader's  curiosity  is  raised  and  satisfied  i-  very  moment, 
and  his  passions  disappointed  or  gratified,  without 
being  detained  in  a  state  of  uncertaiuty  from  day  to 
day,  or  lying  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea  and  wind;  in 
short,  the  mind  is  not  here  kept  in  a  perpetual  gape 
after  knowledge,  nor  punished  with  that  eternal  thirst 
which  is  the  portion  of  all  our  modern  newsmongers 
and  coffee-house  politicians. 

All  matters  of  fact,  which  a  man  did  not  know  be- 
fore, are  news  to  him ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  any 
haberdasher  in  Cheapside  is  more  concerned  in  the 
present  quarrel  of  the  Cantons,  than  he  was  in  that 
of  the  League.  At  least,  I  believe,  every  one  will 
allow  me  it  is  of  more  importance  to  an  Englishman 
to  know  the  history  of  his  ancestors  than  that  of  his 
contemporaries  who  live  upon  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube or  the  Borysthenes.  As  for  those  who  are  of 
another  mind,  I  shall  recommend  to  them  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  projector  who  is  willing  to  turn 
a  penny  by  this  remarkable  curiosity  of  his  country- 

■MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  You  must  have  observed,  that  men  who  frequent 
coffee-houses,  and  delight  in  news,  are  pleased  with 
every  thing  that  is  matter  of  fact,  so  it  be  what  they 
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have  not  heard  before.  A  victory  or  a  defeat,  are 
equally  agreeable  to  them.  The  shutting  of  a  car- 
dinal's mouth  pleases  them  one  post,  and  the  open' 
ing  of  it  another.  They  are  glad  to  hear  the  French 
court  is  removed  to  Marli,  and  are  afterward  as 
much  delighted  with  its  return  to  Versailles.  They 
read  the  advertisements  with  the  same  curiosity  as 
the  articles  of  public  news ;  and  are  as  pleased  to 
hear  of  a  piebald  horse  that  is  strayed  out  of  a  field 
near  Islington,  as  of  a  whole  troop  that  have  been 
engaged  in  any  foreign  adventure.  In  short,  they 
have  a  relish  for  every  thing  that  is  news,  let  the  mat- 
ter of  it  be  what  it  will ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
they  are  men  of  a  voracious  appetite,  but  no  taste. 
Now,  Sir,  since  die  great  fountain  of  news,  I  mean 
the  war,  is  very  near  being  dried  up  ;  and  since  these 
gentlemen  have  contracted  such  an  inextinguishable 
thirst  after  it;  1  have  taken  their  case  and  my  own 
into  consideration,  and  have  thought  of  a  project 
which  may  turn  to  the  advantage  of  us  both.  I  have 
thoughts  of  publishing  a  daily  paper,  which  shall 
comprehend  in  it  all  the  most  remarkable  occur- 
rences in  every  Utile  town,  village,  and  hamlet,  that 
lie  within  ten  miles  of  London,  or,  in  other  words, 
within  the  verge  of  the  penny-post,  I  have  pitched 
upon  this  scene  of  intelligence  for  two  reasons  ;  first, 
because  the  carriage  of  letters  will  be  very  cheap ; 
and,  secondly,  because  I  may  receive  them  every 
day.  By  this  means  my  readers  will  have  their  news 
fresh  and  fresh,  and  many  worthy  citizens,  who  can- 
not sleep  with  any  satisfaction  at  present,  for  want 
of  being  informed  how  the  world  goes,  may  go  lo 
bed  contentedly,  it  being  my  design  to  put  out  my 
paper  every  night  at  nine  o'clock  precisely.  I  have 
already  established  correspondences  in  these  several 
places,  and  received  very  good  intelligence. 
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'  By  my  last  advices  from  Knightsbridge  I  hear 
that  a  horse  was  clapped  into  the  pound  on  the  third 
instant,  and  that  he  was  not  released  when  the  letters 
came  away. 

'  We  are  informed  from  Pankridge",  that  a  dozen 
weddings  were  lately  celebrated  in  the  mother- 
church  of  that  place,  but  are  referred  to  their  next 
letters  for  the  names  of  the  parties  concerned. 

'  Letters  from  Brompton  advise,  that  the  widow 
Blight  had  received  several  visits  from  John  Mil- 
dew, which  affords  great  matter  of  speculation  in 
those  parts. 

'  By  a  fisherman  who  lately  touched  at  Hammer- 
smith, there  is  advice  from  Putney,  that  a  certain 
person  well  known  in  that  place  is  like  to  lose  his 
election  for  churchwarden  ;  but  this  being  boat-news, 
we  cannot  give  entire  credit  to  it. 

'  Letters  from  Paddington  bring  little  more  than 
that  William  Squeak,  the  sow-gelder,  passed  through 
that  place  the  fifth  instant. 

'  They  advise  from  Fulham,  that  things  remained 
there  in  the  same  slate  they  were.  They  had  intel- 
ligence, just  as  the  letters  came  away,  of  a  tub  of 
excellent  ale  just  set  abroach  at  Parson's  Green  ;  but 
this  wanted  confirmation. 

'  I  have  here,  Sir,  given  you  a  specimen  of  the 
news  with  which  I  intend  to  entertain  the  town,  and 
which,  when  drawn  up  regularly  in  the  form  of  a 
newspaper,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  very  acceptable  to 
many  of  those  pub  lie -spin  ted  readers,  who  take  more 
delight  in  acquainting  themselves  with  other  people's 
business  than  their  own.  I  hope  a  paper  of  this 
kind,  which  lets  us  know  what  is  done  near  home, 
may  be  more  useful  to  us  than  those  which  are  filled 
with  advices  from  Zug  and  Bender,  and  make  some 

•  Pancras,  then  a  fashionable  place  for  weddings. 
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amends  for  that  dearth  of  intelligence,  which  we 
may  justly  apprehend  from  times  of  peace.  If  I 
find  that  you  receive  this  project  favourably,  I  will 
shortly  trouble  you  with  one  or  two  more ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  am,  most  worthy  Sir,  with  all  due 
respect,  Your  most  obedient, 

And  most  humble  servant' 
C. 
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please  return  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
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